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Art. T. — 1. The Works of Dry den : Annotated Edition of 
the English Poets. By Robert Bell. London : 1854. 

2. Life and Works of Dnjdni. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

Eighteen vols. 8vo. 

T'biE world, we believe, is no longefr content to entrust the 
**• reputation of Drydon to the criticisms of Johnson and 
Mill one, or to the ponderous collections of Mr. Lultrcll and Sir 
Walter Scott. The indifference to the poetry of the eighteenth, 
and of a great part of the seventeenth century, wliich has 
been the fashion of the last fifty years, could hut temporarily 
consign to the last rank of popularity a writer who had stood in 
the first order of intellectual merit. The era which \Vas consti- 
tuted by Drydcns genius has a special importance in having 
established, at a decisive juncture, the original and independent 
course of literature in England as distinguished from the imitative 
course of literature in F ranee. W e cannot forget our obligations 
to a period which first displayed the adaptation of our language 
to nearly every variety of' human thought ; and we cherish the 
works of Dry den for a national inspiration of the Satire and 
the Ode, for a new development of the Historic Drama, and for 
the reconstruction of the poetry of Romance, in a manner 
worthy of its imperishable celebrity in the master-writings of 
Cervantes, of Boccaccio, and of Chaucer. Yet it was reserved 
to Sir Walter Scott, a hundred and twenty years after Dryden’s 
death, to make the first complete collection of his works. But 
this collection, though valuable and laborious, was ill-calculated 
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to diffuse the reputation of the great author whose mejnory it 
was justly intended to honour. The edition of Sir Walter 
Scott consists of eighteen thick octavo volumes, comprising an 
aggregate between eight and ten thousand pages, with anno- 
tations on so gigantic a scale that, as we disturb the volumes 
w])icl» rcposfc iu their ancient dust, they seem to represent 
the organic remains of» antediluvian criticism. Sir Walter, to 
complete the unattractiveness of his edition, has prefixed to it 
a portrait,* pr&scnting, in contrast to the splendid bust of Dryden 
in Westminster Abbey, so appalling a physiognomy of the 
poet, that it might fairly serve to suggest a metempsychosis of 
the Veiled Prophet of Khornssan. 

Mr. Hell's editffm of Dryden, although it does not pretend to 
the research and erudition of that by Sir Walter Scott, is 
carefully, usefully, and very creditably annotated. It* has, 
moreover, this extrinsic advantage, that it is published at a 
price which will place it within the range of every reader of 
poetry. For it is certain, that in the imaginative literature of 
the last few centuries arc to he found the truest representa- 
tions of bygone manners, and the living elements of our social 
history. Mr. Bell is engaged in publishing on a similar prin- 
ciple editions of other eminent authors ; and we trust that the 
public will support his design. But for the present our atten- 
tion is absorbed in the works of a writer who has never, we- 
believe, been equalled in this country in point of versatility of 
talent, and whose power and ingenuity of thought will serve 
for/Lhe instruction of all nations and of all ages. 

It hqs been customary for the last half century to decry 
the writings of Dryden, as identified with what, has been 
termed the French school of poetry. Few theories have been 
more inconsiderately advanced, -or more inconsistently defended. 
No distinctive characteristic of the French litei’ature of the 
seventeenth century formed a distinctive characteristic of the 
contemporary literature of this country. The drama of the 
two nations, in its most essential incidents, was based upon 
antagonistic principles. The unities of Time and Place, 
which constituted the ordinary rule of the French tragedians, 
scarcely constituted an exception in the plays of Dryden. The 
Theatre of France received generally the impress of the pure 
tragedy of the Greeks, while the most celebrated of the tragic 
works of Dryden assumed the form of the mixed drama of 
Romance. The use of rhyme is of far higher antiquity in 
this country than the age of Corneille and Racine; and even 
this artificial relation to the French Drama disappeared from 
the latest and the best of Drydcn’s tragedies. The modem 
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Akt. T. — An Enquiry into the Credibility of the Early Roman 
History. By the Right lion. Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, Bart. Two Vols. London: 1855. 

A mono the wide circle of historical readers, there arc few 
Jr *~ who follow with satisfaction, and some who even repudiate 
with impatience, investigations into the evidence on which the 
narrative before them rests. Such investigations they regard 
as the special duty of the author. They desire only to know 
the results, set forth in a luminous and attractive manner, vtith 
suitable reflections. If they are perusing an animated narrative 
— adjusted to their notions of probability in respect *to the 
succession of events, and accommodated to their ethical and 
ajsthetical sentiments in its appreciation of characters and 
situations — they willingly hail the matter as so much added 
to their previous knowledge. A moderate show of references 
suflices to make them presume that the author has collated 
the necessary evidence and elicited from it a true or credible 
history. No such presumption indeed will arise, if he con- 
tradicts their notions of probability, or adopts canons of ethical 
and msthctical appreciation departing from theirs — if he de- 
scribes sequences to them unexpected, or introduces super- 
natural forces on occasions which they deem inappropriate — 
if he disparages persons and institutions admirable in their eyes. 
The Bhock to their feelings will then certainly raise doubts, 
and may perhaps provoke to examination of the original autho- 
rities. But except under such a stimulus, the idea of mistrust- 
ing the sufficiency of the author’s proofs is one* which neither 
suggests itself spontaneously to them,' nor finds ready admission 
VOL. CIV. NO. CCXI. B 
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when suggested by others. The degree to which an (historian 
Haft count upon easy faith, depends upon the pre-established 
harmony of sentiment between him and his readers, enforced by 
his own powers of style and exposition. 

Both the appreciating sentiments, and the received measure 
of internal credibility, vary materially from age to age, and from 
'nfttion to nation : but subject to this condition, the description 
above given applies to historical readers generally. For the large 
/ majority ‘of them, indeed, the fact cannot be otherwise. They 
.have no time — to pass over other disqualifications — even for 
hearing all the distinct matters of proof ; much less for weighing 
and comparing tljem, for hunting out what may have been over- 
. looked, or for studying the process of combination and elimina- 
tion which the historian’s task requires from him. Such labour 
must be performed by one or a few for the benefit of inany. 
And the security which the many possess for its being faithfully 
performed, arises not so much from their own demand, as from 
the emulation and competition of historical students themselves. 
The probability of eventual animadversion, from a few censors 
themselves conversant with the original sources, is a motive 
almost indispensable to keep the historian up to the proper 
pitch, throughout his long and often irksome preparations. By 
such censorship the comparison of his narrative with the sum 
total of attainable evidence becomes forced upon general readers, 
little disposed of themselves to originate the question. The 
analytical or dissecting process of criticism serves as a valuable 
coutrol on the synthetical and constructive effort of the historian; 
who/ however conscientious, is under temptation to aim too 
exclusively at those charms of pictorial execution without which 
large popularity is hardly attainable. 

Of this analytical process, the work of Sir George Lewis, 
now before us, affords au admirable specimen. It exhibits a 
complete and intelligent mastery of the original authorities — a 
full knowledge of what lias been done by former critics, with an 
equitable spirit of appreciation towards them, — and a familiarity 
with historical research, modern as well as ancient. It is full 
of copious illustration from the kindred subject of Grecian an- 
tiquity. While rich in premises, it is sparing in conclusions, 
and strictly, exigent as to sufficiency of proof — the work of 
one who, though seeking earnestly for truth, is not ashamed to 
confess that he cannot find it, and to rest in such acknowledg- 
ment of ignorance, where there is no evidence, at once literal 
and cogent, to enforce some positive affirmation. We recog- 
nise in Sir Gqorgc Lewis the precise antithesis of that vehe- 
ment impulse of divination, confident alike both in belief and 
in disbelief, which so often carried away the vigorous intcl- 
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loot of Niebuhr. If indeed there be any single purpose, pro- 
minent and peculiar, in a work of* so much breadth and learn- 
ing as this ‘ Enquiry/ it is to protest against the ^iebuhrian 
licence of substitution and reconstruction. The book is not, 
and does not profess to be, a history of Borne ; -but wo aye 
mistaken if it does not tend to influence materially the com- 
position of future Boman histories. Like the critical philosophy 
of Kant, as contrasted with the antecedent dogmatic philosophy 
of Leibnitz and Wolf — it is a magazine of arms on the negar 
tive side of the question. The historian will find brought 
before him, more fully than in any previous work, the problems 
with which he has to grapple — the means of Solving them, and 
the amount of success hitherto attained by employing those 
means; lastly, the contradictions and inconsistencies which the 
original authorities, scanty as they are, present in abundance. 

Sir George Lewis reviews the Boman history from its 
earliest times down to the fall of the llepublic, about forty years 
before the Christian era. Upon the subsequent events during 
the Empire, he does not touch. Counting upwards from the 
fall of the Kopublic to the received date of the capture of Troy 
and tlic migration of -/Eneas, there was a space of about 1 140 
years. Through this long antiquity Augustus and his con- 
temporaries looked up to /Eneas and the exiles from Troy, 
mythical ancestors of the Julian and other great Boman families. 
The series .of years is here distributed into several periods, with 
the evidences, primary or secondary, discordant or harmonious, 
indicated and appreciated. 

In writing a history of Rome, the historian must necessarily 
begin from the beginning; and the difficulty is, in this as well 
as in other inquiries, to find a beginning. lie must grope his 
way for some time nearly in the dark, until at length he emerges 
into twilight, and into a slowly improving daylight. In the 
process of criticism this order is reversed. Sir George Lewis 
takes his point of departure from the latest period. Proceeding 
backward from the fall of the Bepublic to the invasion of Italy 
by Pyrrhus in 281 B.C., he exhibits a full catalogue of the 
historical productions of the Boman world during the last two 
centuries before the Christian era. 

The catalogue is a very respectable one ; and though nearly 
all the works are lost, we have notices remaining which inform 
us of their general contents and style of execution. Julius 
Caesar and Sallust, comparatively recent as they are, must be 
named os the oldest Boman writers from whom any entire his- 
torical compositions remain. Livy was born B.C. 99, and died 
at the age of seventy-six. * His history extended from the 
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earliest times of Borne to the de$th of Drusus, nine years, before 
the Christian era* Between, hijtn and Cato the Censor (the 
earliest Roman historian who composed in his own language, 
about 150 b.c.) the following historians are known to us by 
nqme«and by* a few fragments : — Calpurnius Fiso Frugi, Cassius 
liemina, Caius "Fannins, L. Attius, Caius Sempronius Tudi- 
tanus, Lucius Coelius Antipater ‘ Cnseus Gcllius, Sextus Gel- 
lius, Aulus c Gellius, Clodius Licinus, Publius Sempronius 
Asellio, Marcus jEmilius Scaurus, Publius Rutilius Rufus, 
Quintus Lutatius Catulus, Caius Licinius Macer, Quintus 
Claudius Quadrigarius, Quintus Valerius Antias, Lucius Ota- 
cilius Pilitus, Lucius Cornelius Sylla, Lucius Cornelius Si- 
senna, Quintus ^lius Tubero, &c. * 

Besides these and other historians in the Latin language, 
there were several Romans, some of illustrious position, who 
composed historical works in Greek. . Among them were the 
two earliest of all Roman historians — Quintus Fabius Pictor 
and Lucius Ciucius Alimcntus, both of them in high public 
position and active service throughout the Second Punic War. 
Cincius was even taken prisoner by Hannibal, from whom he 
learnt various facts afterwards reported in his history. 

Ennius (b. c. 239-169) and Nsevius, a generation older, 
though poets, are also historical witnesses. Ennius, the first 
composer of hexameter verses in Latin, wrote a sort of 
metrical chronicle, called 4 Annales,’ of the affairs of Rome 
from Romulus and Remus down to his own time. Nsevius 
wrote a similar chronicle of the First Punic War (in which lie 
had lumself served), employing the native Latin metre, Satur- 
nian verse. 

Passing to Greeks — the life of Polybius is comprised be- 
tween B.C. 210-120, and his forty books of universal history 
(of which only five remain entire) included the period from 
B.C. 220 down to B.C. 146, the date of the capture of Carthage 
and Corinth, which events Polybius witnessed. Sosilus and 
Silcnus, contemporary with and companions of Hannibal, wrote 
histories of the Second Punic War. Philinus of Agrigentum 
described the First Punic War, with which he was contemporary, 
in a spirit blamed by Polybius as unfair towards the Romans. 
Lastly, both Hieronymus of Cardia and Timaeus of Tauromc- 
nium, contemporaries of Pyrrhus, described liis war against tlic 
Romans. Indeed Pyrrhus himself seems to have composed 
memoirs of his own operations. 

These are the earliest portions of Roman affairs, described by 
historians either actually or nearly contemporaneous. Besides 
these histories, there existed iu the last two centuries of the 
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Republic, many orations spoken on various public occasions by 
magistrates and senators, and preserved as well as edited by the 
speakers themselves. Among the orations, the oldest was that 
of Appius the Blind, who, being conducted in his old age into 
the Senate when the question of peacew war w # ith ’Pyrrhus is 
under discussion, determined his countrymen to reject the pro- 
positions of peace (b. c. 280). In the time of Cicero, a large 
collection of these miscellaneous public harangues "existed. He 
had read no less than 150 from the elder Cato alone, and he 
indicates Cornelius Cethegus (who died in B.c. 196, shortly 
after the Second Punic War) as the earliest Roman distin- 
guished for eloquence. * 

It is to this later period of the Republic that Sir George 
Lewis devotes his first two chapters — among the most instruc- 
tive in the work. He sets before us the really historical age 
of Rome — the assemblage of all the authors from whom we 
derive (mediately or immediately) our knowledge of Roman 
events ; and he appreciates, as far as is practicable under the loss 
of their works, their scope, manner, and point of view. 

The following summary deserves attention both in itself and 
as furnishing a standard of comparison for the evidences of the 
earlier age of Rome : — 

4 If we trace tlio Roman history back from the dictatorship of 
Julius Caesar, we find that its events were fully recorded by intelli- 
gent, trustworthy, and well-informed contemporary writers, up to the 
beginning of the Gallic war of 225 n. c. Up to that period, the Ma- 
jority of these historians were native Romans, though some of them, 
and particularly those of the earlier time, wrote in Greek, for the 
period of thirty-nine years between the beginning of the first Punic 
War and the Gallic War (264-225, b. c.), there were no jiative his- 
torians who were personal witnesses of the events of the day s hut 
they lived with the generation who were actors in them, and were 
able to obtain their information from sources of unquestionable 
authenticity. The First Punic War was narrated by one Greek at 
least who lived during its progress, and probably other Sicilians at 
the time wrote its history. 

‘ It is true that the native historians of Rome from Fabius Pictor 
down to Claudius Quadrigarius and Valerius Antias, did not hold a 
high rank as artists : that their manner was in general dry, stiff, and 
jejune — that they were deficient in philosophical spirit - — and that 
their historical style resembled rather that of a mediaeval chronicle, 
or of such writers as Holinshcd or Stow, than the work of Thucy- 
dides, which they might have imitated ; or the works of Sallust, 
Livy, and Tacitus, which their own literature afterwards produced. 
Cicero will not even allow them the name of historians. So inferior 
were they to the Greek writers in that line of composition, that he 
regards them as mete annalists or memoir- writers — as mere mecha- 
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nical registrars of fact9, without any claim to the higher merits of the 
historian. According to the Boman standard , of history (he says), 
the only requisite is, that the writer should tell the truth': the style 
of his composition is immaterial. They studied only to express their 
meaning in tjie smallest quinber of words consistent with being un- 
derstood. Their* model was, the official annals of the year, kept by 
the Pontifex Maximus. * Cicero himself wished to produce a history 
which should equal those of the Greek writers : as Virgil attempted 
to rival Homdr, and Horace the Greek lyric poets. He looks upon 
history chiefly as a work of art, and as a composition fitted for an 
orator.* (Vol. i. p. 40.) 

After noticing criticisms from Sallust, Velleius Paterculus, 
and Dionysius of* Halicarnassus, coinciding in spirit with those 
of Cicero, Sir George Lewis proceeds : — 

‘ But though the series of historical writers who have been enume- 
rated, from Fabius and Cincius down to Sylla and Macer, were not 
distinguished for any literary or philosophical excellence — though 
they were not nrtists in history — yet they were trustworthy wit- 
nesses respecting the events of their own time. They were most of 
them men conversant with public affairs both civil and military — 
who had filled high offices and sat in the Senate — who had in some 
cases been actors in the events which they narrated — and who by 
their social position, had access to good information and enlightened 
opinions respecting the political events of their time/ (Vol. i. p. 43.) 

The loss, almost total, of these, later historians — co/nbincd 
with the preservation of so many details respecting the early 
Homan history in the extant books of Livy and Dionysius 
— fosters an involuntary illusion in the reader’s mind, that the 
earlier* periods were both better known and more interesting 
to the Homans themselves, than the later. This is a mistake 
pointed out by Sir George Lowis :■ — 

* They (Fabius, Cincius, and the other historians) were concise in 
the early periods, and full in the times of which they had personal 
experience. Their main purpose was to write recent and contem- 
porary history. Even Livy, whom, on account of the accidental pre- 
servation of the earlier books and loss of the later books, of his his- 
tory, we are accustomed to regard as an antiquarian compiler, was in 
truth regarded in quite a different light, when his entire work was 
extant. The principal object of Livy was to relate the events of the 
period immediately preceding his own life, and partly contemporary 
with it. The books of his history beginning with 103, and extending 
to 142, being nearly a third part of the entire work, were coincident 
with, his own lifetime, lie himself in his preface, supposes his 
readers to be more solicitous to read the history of the civil wars, 
than to dwell on the early period/ (Vol. i. p. 44.) 

The superior interest felt by Livy and others in the events 
of the later Hepublic is not difficult to explain. Those events 
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surpassed prodigiously, in magnitude and in awe-striking ac- 
companiments, the wars and internal disputes of Rome in her 
earlier days of comparative feebleness, — 

‘ Vincere cum Veios posse, laboris erat.* ' 

It is these antecedent events, recorded in the first ‘Decad* 
of Livy *, which form the special subject “of Sir Creole 
Lewis’s < Enquiry into the Credibility of the Early Roman 
‘ History.* Wc have approached them, as he has done, by an 
upward march through the later events ; because we consider it 
an important feature in his method, to pass from the more 
known to the less known, and to appreciate the reporting 
historians before he begins to weigh and measure the evidences 
open to their inspection. 

W*o find in Livy and other writers a liistoiy of Rome for 
472 years earlier than Pyrrhus ; from B. c. 753, the period 
assigned for the foundation of the city. This narrative which 
wc read, — or something like it, though with many differences of 
detail, — was received during the literary ages of Rome, and 
appealed to as matter of popular belief by poets and orators. 
Now the question is, what authorities had Fabius and Cincius, 
the earliest Roman historians, (who flourished during the Second 
Punic War) and those who came after them, for composing the 
history of five centuries anterior to themselves ? # 

Sir George Lewis sets forth the various hypotheses which 
have been advanced as answers to this question. lie examines 
with much care (Vol. i. p. 155. seq.\ the real comprehension 
and evidentiary value of what were called the Pontifical Annals 
— 6 Annales Maximi,’ — kept by the Chief Pontiff from an 
early period down to the Pontificate of P. Mucins in b. c. 121. 
The pontiff caused various notable incidents to be inscribed on 
a whitened board and publicly posted up. What these inci- 
dents were, we are very imperfectly informed ; but as far as 
we can make out, they were events susceptible of a religious 
interpretation, which called upon the pontiff to prescribe some 
expiatory ceremony for appeasing the wrath of the gods, — 
events such as dearth, pestilence, earthquakes, eclipses, prodigies 
of various kinds.* Livy, who occasionally mentions incidents 

* The first Decad of Livy ends with tlie Consulship 'of Fabius 
Maximus Gurgos, and Junius 'Brutus S pawn, in b. o. 292. His 
eleventh book (now lost) brought the third Samnite War to a conclu- 
sion. His twelfth book (also lost) described the beginning of the 
war of Pyrrhus against the Romans (b. c. 280). 

t A fragment of Cato says (ap. AuL Gell. ii. 2,8. ), * Non lubet 
* serfbere, quod in tabula apud Pontificem Maximum est, quotiens 
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of this character, is likely to have derived them, directly or in- 
directly, from the Pontifical Annals. The prodigies, such as 
divine voices, speaking oxen/rain of blood or of flesh, &c., arc 
more distinctly traceable to contemporary record than any other 
events in the early Roman history. That these pontifical 
annals were meagre, and 4 destitute of all information on-public 
matters, there is every ^reason to believe. At what precise date 
they commenced, and even whether thero was matter registered 
in every successive year, we are ignorant. But it seems cer- 
tain that there can have been no continuous preservation of 
them for the time anterior to the capture of Rome by the Gauls 
(b. C. 390). 

These pontifical tablets were all that early Rome possessed 
in the nature of. annals prior to Fabius Pictor and Cincius. 
Sir George Lewis justly censures the laxity with \tflrich 
Niebuhr, Arnold, and other historians, appeal to certain invi- 
sible witnesses, called The Old Annals , The Ancient Annalists , 
same Old Annalist , &c., as authorities for facts between B.C. 
500-300 (see numerous examples cited, vol. i. p. 93., seq.\ 
Nothing can be more misleading than this language. There 
existed no such annals (except the pontifical tablets) of an 
earlier date than b.c. 210. And when Livy says, as we some- 
times find, * lnvenio in quibusdam annalibus,’ &c., he must 
mean authors of this date, or later. To him these authors 
were ancient, very ancient — at the distance of 150' years. 
Nay, we even find Cicero, a generation earlier than Livy, 
spCflking of Cato as extremely ancient .( perveterem).* But 
the vague allusions of Niebuhr and Arnold suggest to readers 
the erroneous belief that there were Roman annalists, contem- 
porary with the siege of Veii or the Decern virate, from whom 
Livy’s statements, or a modified version of them at least, are 
borrowed. 

Though there existed no continuous history or annals during 
the two first centuries of the Republic, yet there were un- 
doubtedly throughout all that period detached memorials : con- 
temporary registrations of notable isolated facts — treaties with 
foreign states — laws (such as the Twelve Tables) — decrees of 
the senate — inscriptions on brazen plates, or on linen cloth — 
commemoration of the magistracies of particular men, and 
even partial lists of their succession — - precedents kept by the 


* annona cara est, quotiens lunse aut solis lumini caligo aut quid 
< obstiterit,' &c. 

* Cicero, Brutus 15. 61. 4 Eum nos ut perveterem habemus,’ &c. 

(*Y.e. Cato.) * 
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scribes, or secretaries who carried on the routine of business in 
the magisterial offices of the consuls, censors, and praetors. The 
earliest known inscription, commemorating any public event — 
the treaty between Rome and Carthage, seen by Polybius — 
dated very shortly after the expulsion of the kings. Even the 
earliest times of the Republic were tHus not destitute of* docu- 
ments ; but none such can be traced during the regal period. 
Sir George Lewis, in his fifth chapter, reviews and estimates 
these sources of Roman history. They were (to cite liis words 
in another place, vol. ii. p. 361.) c detached notices and frag- 
‘ ments of evidence, but not a continuous narrative ; they were 
‘ not the work of an historian, and they did^not of themselves 
c form a history of the period : there was a substratum of nota- 

* tion 9 but not an authentic narrative of events/ 

This * substratum of notation’ can be traced distinctly to 
the earliest times of the Republic ; but no history was erected 
upon it by any Roman until Fabius Pictor, three centuries 
afterwards. Nevertheless, the history of Rome, as we read it 
in Dionysius and Livy, (both of them much later than 
Fabius) contains, not merely a string of naked facts, such as 
might be noted on brazen plates, or on whitened boards — . 
but also abundance of incidents related with minute details, 
animated descriptions, precise relation of the words and thoughts 
of the principal actors. It was in the same copious and 
circumstantial manner that Fabius and succeeding annalists 
recounted the family tragedies of the Roman kings — as well 
as many of the wars and internal political contests which 
marked the first two centuries of the Republic. From whence 
then did Fabius and his successors obtain the knowledge of 
these details, so long anterior to their own time ? Not cer- 
tainly from the ‘ substratum of notation : ’ which, even if it 
had been systematic and continuous, instead of being merely 
disjointed and occasional, could have supplied nothing beyond 
bare and brief facts. Wc must here look for sources of infor- 
mation distinct from contemporary brass, wood, or linen. 

To find a source for these detailed incidents, many of them 
highly poetical and interesting, Niebuhr contended for the ex- 
istence of early ballad-poems, or epic lays, anterior to Nsevius 
and Ennius. Dr. Arnold and Mr. Macaulay have adopted 
the same hypothesis : and the beautiful * Lays of Ancient 

* Rome,’ composed by the latter, will imprint it on the recollec- 
tion of every English reader. Sir George Lewis examines 
the point at considerable length (Vol. i. pp. 212-38.). Niebuhr 
distributes large portions of the Roman history, from Romulus 
down to the Gallic conflagration, into various epic lays ; which. 
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however, he supposes to have been composed long after the 
events to which they referred, chiefly about n.c. 320-300; 
and to have been once extremely popular, though they were 
discredited and lost after Ennius had introduced Greek metres, 
and after the Latin poetry became assimilated to the Greek. 

*Thrft ballads were sung among the early Romans, wo may 
readily presume. The ‘fact is common to almost all countries. 
But that therQ existed poems of considerable bulk, embodying a 
large proportion of that which wc now read as Livy’s prose, is 
by no means to be presumed without proof ; though, if the fact 
could be proved, it would be an interesting accession to our 
knowledge. Novtno such poems were known to the Romans 
of the historical age. It is true that the incidents themselves 
are often of a cast highly romantic and poetical ; and upon this 
ground chiefly the inference is founded, that they must Ttiave 
been derived from poems. But such inference is shown by Sir 
George Lewis to be unwarranted. Incidents of a romantic 
character may be real, and are accepted as such if properly 
attested. The career of Alexander the Great is as full of ro- 
mance as that of Coriolanus: the suicide of Cleopatra is intrin- 
sically not less poetical than that of Lucretia — while that of the 
Emperor Otho is more sublime and impressive than either. 
Moreover, the early Roman history, though partly poetical in its 
incidents, is in still larger measure wholly unpoctical : the balhul- 
theory, even if admitted, accounts for the smaller portion only 
— yot for the larger, nor yet for the mixture or die two. Lastly, 
Niebuhr supposes that the incidents of these ballad-poems were 
generally fictitious : but if this be granted, the hypothesis of 
poems becomes unnecessary : the origin of fictitious stories may 
be sufficiently explained by oral tradition alone, without any 
poems, written or unwritten : — 

c There is nothing in the fictitious part of the early Roman history 
which may not he accounted for, by supposing that it con&ists of 
legends floating in the popular memory, composed of elements partly 
real but chiefly unreal, and moulded into a connected form as they 
passed from mouth to mouth : the picturesque, interesting, or touch- 
ing incidents being selected, and the whole grouped and coloured by 
the free pencil of tradition. Even these legends would be improved 
and polished by the successive historians through whose hands they 
passed, after they had been once reduced to writing. Such an origin 
would account for their poetical features without supposing them 
derived from a metrical original — from a poem in the proper sense 
of the word/ (Vol. i. p.' 221.) 

• . . . c The theory of Niebuhr is unsupported by evidence suffi- 
cient to prove its truth ; and, even if it were proved, would afford 
little or no assistance towards solving the most difficult and important 
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probleift of tliis history. That there were poems of some sort com- 
posed in the Latin language, before .the time of Livius, Naevius, and 
Ennius, cannot be doubted : the prohibition of defamatory verses, in 
the laws of the Twelve Tables, is an undoubted proof of the practice 
of the poetic art among the Romans in the year b. c. 450. But all 
positive evidence and all arguments from analogy and probability 
conspire to prove, that the Latin , language At this time was in a rude, 
uncultivated state, unsuited to poetical treatment : that the old native 
Saturnian metre, which Horace stigmatises as unfit for the contact of 
civilised life, was rough, inharmonious, and scarcely distinguishable 
from prose ; and that the early Romans, however poetical may have 
been the ideas in which they conceived their ancient annals and the 
exploits of their forefathers, were principally occupied with military 
V ar suits, and bestowed little thought on poetry or the fine arts.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 235.) 

Niebuhr’s ( Theory of Epic Lays/ therefore, cannot be ac- 
cepted as flic source of any considerable portion of the details 
of early Roman history. For these details no source can be 
assigned except oral statements and traditions ; many of them, 
doubtless, current in the great families, respecting their dis- 
tinguished ancestors, (whose waxen images were preserved, and 
carried in funeral processions,) and first embodied in a written 
continuous history by Ifabius and his successors. Upon 6 the 
* substratum of notation 5 was thus at length erected a fabric of 
history, 

* There was a mnlinnous li=t of magistrates more or less com- 
plete and authentic, ascending to the commencement of the consular 
government: from the burning of the city, there was a series of 
meagre official annals, kept by the chief pontiff : many" ancient 
treaties and texts of luvrs, including the Twelve 'fables, were pre- 
served, toother with notes of ancient usages and rules of custom- 
ary law, civil and religious, recorded in the books of the pontiffs 
and some of the civil magistrates: and these documentary sources of 
history, which furnished merely the dry skeleton of a narrative, wore 
clothed with flesh and muscle by the addition of various stories 
handed down from preceding times by oral tradition. Some assistance 
may have been derived from popular songs, and still more from family 
memoirs : but there is nothing to make it probable that private 
families began to record the deeds of their distinguished members 
before any chronicler had arisen for the. events which interested the 
commonwealth as a whole. 5 (Vol. i. p. 243.) 

We think that this is a correct statement of the means of 
information possessed by the Roman annalists of B. C. 210, and 
later, when they undertook to draw up a history of Rome, be- 
ginning with B. C. 753, and even earlier ; 472 years before the 
war with Pyrrhus, and 540 years before their own times. It is 
to be remarked that the c notation 5 ascends only to the oom- 
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mencemCnt of the Republic ; but the details are carried 244 
years higher, throughout the kingly period, and even more. The 
whole of the kingly period is an assemblage of oral details, un- 
controlled by any ascertainable notation. 

Haying laid down these principles as to the sources of early 
Roman history/ Sir George Lewis illustrates them by ana- 
lysing the received narrative, from the earliest times to the land- 
ing of Pyrrhus in Italy. He distributes it into six portions : — 
1. The primitive history and ethnology of Italy. 2. The set- 
tlement of -dSneas in Italy. 3. The Alban kingdom and the 
foundation of Rome. 4. The period of the seven kings of 
Rome. 5. The period from the expulsion of the kings to the 
capture of the city by the Gauls. 6. The period from the 
capture of the city by the Gauls to the war with Pyrrhus.® 

1 These six periods (observes Sir G. Lewis, p. 266.) it will 
‘ be convenient to investigate separately ; as their historical cha- 
* racter, and the proportion in which fact and fiction are mixed, 
€ differ considerably.’ The distinction here drawn, as to propor- 
tions of fact and fiction, appears to us true only respecting the last 
three of the six periods, — hardly true respecting the first three. 

It is to the two last periods, comprising together the early 
history of the Republic, that we must devote all the remarks 
which our space will allow : but we cannot pass over the four 
first without stating generally, that Sir C. Lewis has conse- 
crated to them two chapters of abundant erudition witli an 
excellent running commentary. In perusing the multifarious 
discrepancies, the fanciful adventures, and the licence of de- 
tailed assertion, which these chapters set forth, we sec what 
Fabius, Cincius, Cato, &c., with tlieir full religious and pa- 
triotic faith, were content to accept as their national history. 
We can take measure of their critical judgment and canon of 
credibility. There was, however, a considerable difference in 
this point between Fabius and Cato on the one hand, and 
writers a century or a century and a half later (such as Cicero, 
Atticus, Varro, Livy, &c.) on the other. The latter not only 
censure the chronological ignorance of their predecessors (e. g. 
the description of Numa as a disciple of Pythagoras), but also 
seek to rationalise (much to the displeasure of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus), the miraculous stories and divine interventions 
— such as the suckling of Romulus and Remus by a. she-wolf, 
and the interviews of Numa with the nymph Egcria. (Yol. i. 
pp. 402-48.)* 


* It appears that Varro, and his immediate predecessors and con- 
temporaries, were the first to bring into historical notice many 
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• In Qhapter xii., occupying about the first half of Sir C. 
Lewis’s second volume, the Roman history is analysed, from 
the expulsion of the kings to .the burning of the city ; an in- 
terval of about 120 years (b.c. 510-390). Its earliest portion 
includes the wars carried on by the n&feent Republic against 
the Tarquinian exiles ; who were aided, Brst by the Etruscan 
Porsena, next by the Latins mustered in arms at Regillus, a&d 
there totally defeated. These incidents are given with many 
details, often highly picturesque and interesting. .They are 
supposed by Niebuhr to have formed the subject of one of the 
epic lays: but even if this were granted, we must suppose 
something like them to have floated probably in the form of 
oral narrative or legend* Yet Pliny had seen si treaty between 
Porscna and the Romans, whereby the latter became bound 
to the humiliating condition of not using iron for any other 
purposes than those of agriculture. This treaty cannot be re- 
conciled with the accounts which we read, of the wars between 
the Romans and Porscna. The oral details and the ‘ notation ’ 
arc here at variance. 

While setting forth the ancient statements respecting these 
wars, with his usual fulness of reference. Sir George Lewis 
touches on the first nomination of a dictator at Rome. That 
Titus Lartius was the first dictator, and that he was appointed 
during one of the years not long preceding the battle of Re- 
gillus, is affirmed both by Livy and Dionysius. As to the pre- 
cise year they do not agree : nor does Livy give many antece- 
dent particulars — not knowing which to prefer among, the 
dissentient accounts before him. Dionysius, however, — to 
whom, as a Greek, the dictatorial office seemed probably more 


memorials then existing of Roman registered antiquity which had 
been unknown to, or overlooked by, preceding annalists, such as 
Fabius aud Cato. The * substratum of notation/ composed as it was 
of unconnected fragments, became thus more fully explored and 
better understood in b.c. 50, than It had been a century before, in 
b.c. 150. Hence arise in part the discrepancies recited by Livy and 
Dionysius. The writers of the Varronian ago differed from their 
predecessors because they had consulted new matters of evidence. 

This comparison of the age of Varro with that of Fabius is much 
insisted on in a recent work of learning and research published last 
year at Basle, X. O. B rocker , Untersuchungcn fiber die Glauhwur- 
digkeit der ah-Romischen Geschichte . Brocker notes especially that 
the Varronians treated the Regal period more briefly, and the Re- 
publican period far more copiously, than Fabius and Cato, the new 
matters of "evidence relating apparently to the Republic only. Sec 
the Becond of Brocker’s Abkandlungen } pp. 41-82* 
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striking and peculiar than it did to Livy — works up r onc of 
these narratives at great length : — 

4 Dionysius gives the detailed' account of the dictatorship, and of 
the appointment of the first dictator, as if it was as well ascertained 
as the history of the creation of the first presidency of the India 
Board, and the, appointment.of the first president, under the adminis- 
tration 'of Mr. Pit fc He J^nows not only the causes which led to the 
creation of the office, but also the various stages of the proceedings, 
the debates in the senate, the speeches of the senators, the motives 
of their policy/ the mutual feelings of delicacy, and all the other 
material circumstances of the transaction. 

* The long and detailed account of the creation of the office 

of dictator appears to belong to a class of fictions, of which we meet 
with many ox ampler in the early Roman history, and which we may 
call institutional legends . The whole narrative of Dionysius is plainly 
a political druma, invented to explain the very peculiar iustiii&ion 
of the Roman dictatorship : the officer being supreme and absolute, 
although for a limited time, the senate being judges of the necessity 
of the appointment, and the ax^pointment being made by one of the 
consuls/ (Vol. ii. pp. 27. 46.) 

Among the Roman 6 institutional legends 9 — which, let it be 
observed, even if Niebuhr’s ci>ic lays existed, can hardly have 
been embodied in them, and can be referred to no other source 
than oral narrative — one of the most curious is, the first seces- 
sion of the Plebs, and the first ax^ointment of tribunes of the 
people (b.C. 492), about seven years after the earliest dictator. 
The recital is set forth and examined by Sir George Lewis 
pp. 62-88. It is given in minute detail and with long 
harangues intermixed, by Dionysius. Livy tells the story 
more briefly. Cicero and other authors toucli on it incidentally. 

The Roman annalists, in ■ recounting the circumstances of 
this event (more than 250 years prior to the earliest of them) 
can have had no other authority than oral informants. In ana- 
lysing the narrative. Sir Cornewall Lewis farther seeks to show 
that the internal discreimncics and inconsistencies are so serious 
as to exclude the possibility of any better authority. Now wo 
cannot think that this latter x>art of his case is fully made out. 
It seems to us that he overrates the magnitude of the discre- 
pancies; that they are neither inexplicable, nor greater than 
might well have occurred between witnesses all contempora- 
neous. 

It is true that Dionysius and Livy differ as to the nature of 
the treaty which the senate were obliged to conclude with the 
exasperated plebeians, after the latter had seceded to the Mons 
Sacer. » 

4 According to Dibnysius, the main subject of the negotiation was a 
Selsachtheia, for the relief of the plebeian debtors s when this measure ■ 
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had been conceded, the institution of the tribunes was suggested by 
Lucius Junius Brutus, as an additional guarantee ; and this after- 
thought was made the subject of 1 % separate negotiation. Livy is 
entirely silent as to any arrangement about a remission of debts, and 
describes the compact as limited to the institution of tribunes. Cicero 
agrees with Livy, and considers the tribunate as the sole result of the 
first secession.’ (Vol. ii. p. 77.) '* ° 

n 

We admit that Livy says nothing about a remission of debts. 
But we contend that this is an omission on his "part : that his 
own narrative implies virtually the fact of such remission 
having been granted, so as to be hardly consistent with itself, 
unless upon that hypothesis. He had told us explicitly that 
the cause which drove the plebeians to the desperate measure 
of secession *, was, the cruel suffering inflicted upon the great 
multitude of them by debt, and by the law which made the 
insolvent debtor the slave of his creditor : that the liberal patri- 
cians had been doing their utmost, though in vain, to procure 
for them relief from such suffering : and that the very last act 
which precipitated the secession was, the abdication of the popu- 
lar dictator (Valerius) in disgust, because he could not prevail 
on the senate to grant any relief. Assuming this state of 
things, how can it be believed that the plebeians, when they 
became masters of the situation and forced the senate to offer 
terms, demanded no redress of this severe and present griev- 
ance ; and that they were satisfied with the prospective benefit 
to be derived from appointing two tribunes, about whom before 
not a word had been said? To confirm our view — that Lily’s 
own account requires us to assume a remission of debts as 
having been granted — we may add, that after having dwelt so 
much upon the pressure of debt befoie the secession, he says 
nothing more about it after the secession: the grievance dis- 
appears for a long series of years. 

Turning to Dionysius, we find that his account is consistent, 
complete, and natural The plebeians had seceded on account of 
debt : the first concession whereby the intimidated senate try to 
pacify them is a promise of relief from debt : and with this the 
plebeians arc so overjoyed that they are not disposed of them- 
selves to demand more. But their long-sighted leader, L. J unius, 
reminds them that their only guarantee for the observance of 
the promise is, that they should have tribunes of their own ap- 
pointment, and with powers adequate to their protection. The 
tribunes arc thus (to use the phrase of Sir George Lewis) 

* Livy, vol.ii. pp» 23. 27. 31.— ‘ Totara plebem sure alieno dememm 
* esse,’ &e. 
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* an afterthought they are not a substitute for debt-relief, but 
a guarantee for its accomplishment. 

In regard to the passage of Cicero, we agree rather with the 
interpretation of Niebuhr than with that of Sir George Lewis. 
Wc think thajt Cicero (lifce Livy) says what implies that a re- 
xnissiori of debts must nave been granted.* And it appears to 
us that an historian who finds himself in the presence of three 
such accounts, as those of Dionysius, Livy, and Cicero, is 
warranted in supplying out of the first that fact which, though 
not expressly mentioned by the other two, is required to make 
each of them consistent with himself. 

Sir George Lewis pursues his minute analysis of the con- 
tradictions and incoherences which pervade the immediately 
succeeding period of Homan history — the story of Coriolanqs — 
that of Spurius Cassius, the proposer of the first agrarian law 
— the expedition and death of the three hundred Fabii, &c. 
All these arc details which must have been derived by the 
annalist from oral communication. Yet in the midst of them the 
‘ substratum of notation’ occasionally crops out, thus(n. c. 4G2), 
we have: — ‘Many of the notices arc of a character which 
‘seem to betoken contemporaneous registration, such for instance 
4 as the consecration of the temple of L)ius Fidius on the nones of 
‘June, on the Quirinal hill, by the Consul Spurius Posthumius, 
‘in the year 466 n. c.’ (vol. ii. p. 162.)— and the punishment of 
two Vestal Virgins, Opimia and Orbinia (vol. ii. pp. 141. 152. 
183.), who were buried alive for unchastity. This punishment 

T . - L 

* The passage of Cicero is in the Fragment de Rcpublicfi, ii. 33, 
34. Cicero states, as explicitly as Dionysius and Livy, that tlio 
cause which brought about the suffering and secession of the plebeians, 
was, the pressure of their private debts. The senate (lie adds) might 
have applied a measure of relief to this grievance of debt, but they 
let slip the opportunity of doing so. Accordingly, they were con- 
strained at last to submit to a concession much rnoro formidable to 
their own power — the creation of the tribunate. ‘ Quo turn 
c consilio prsetermisso, causa populo nata est, duobus tribuuis plcbis 
c per seditionem creatis, ut potentia senatus atque auctoritas minucre- 
‘ tur.’ If the Senate were forced ultimately to make a more serious 
concession, this proves that the mutinous debtors had acquired in- 
creased stre gth. How then is it credible that they should become 
willing to tear the pressure, of debt, which they had mutinied in 
order* to escape ? The tribunate in itself could not mitigate this 
grievance. Cicero means (in our judgment) that the Senate, having 
refused to grant a measure of debt relief in time, when it would have 
given satisfaction — were forced, when the discontent ripened into 
irresistible mutiny, to grant, not only this debt-relief, but something 
much greater besides. , - - 
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was probably registered in the Pontifical Annals, since it bad a 
salutary effect, as we learn from Livy and Dionysius, in appeasing 
the anger of the Gods, recently manifested in alarming prodigies. 

To the Deceinviral Government an elaborate section is 
devoted (vol. ii. pp. 161. 252,). These Decemvirs were named, 
after eleven years of plebeian ipportunity, towprepare written 
laws for rendering the administration 'of the Consuls both 
determinate in its principles and equal in its operation on 
patricians as well as plebeians. They composed* the Twelve 
Tables — the earliest authentic monument of Roman law. The 
history of the Decern virate — given in detail by Livy, and in 
still greater detail by Dionysius — is ‘the institutional legend ’ 
respecting the origin, promulgation, and authors of these memor- 
able and much admired tables. 

Wo agree with Sir George Lewis that this narrative must 
have been first put together by annalists long posterior, mainly 
from oral report ; and that its credibility must be estimated 
accordingly. But we cannot think that the proof of this point 
is strengthened by his analysis of the texture of the narrative, 
nor that the internal difficulties and discrepancies are so grave 
as he represents. That which he conceives as a tissue of impro- 
babilities is so far from appearing in the same light to Dionysius, 
that the latter (x. 1.) expressly takes credit for furnishing on 
this occasion a philosophical and instructive recital. The cha- 
racter and proceedings of the chief Decemvir Appius, do not 
appear to us unnatural, nor do we feel the embarrassments started 
by Sir George Lewis. Why did Appius (it is asked) resign His 
place in the dccemvirate after the first year, and thus expose 
himself to the chance of not being re-elected ? (Vol. ii. p. 229.) 
We may surely answer — Because those who had been his 
colleagues during the meritorious proceedings of the first year, 
would not have been suitable for the atrocities of the second. 
Then by what force were Appius and his second colleagues 
enabled to tyrannise with temporary impunity ? s Wc hear 
f (says Sir George Lewis) of no instruments of their power, 

* except a few clubs or associations of young patricians, who 
‘ are paid for their services by confiscated property.’ These 
were tbe instruments of the decemviral tyranny ; and they appear 
to us, as they appeared to Dionysius and Livy, sufficit \t for the 
purpose. These historians do not recognise the attenuating 
numerical adjective, a few : Dionysius even mentions (x. 60.) 
bands of poor and reckless satellites enlisted by the decemvirs, 
in addition to the patrician youth. Moreover Liyy expressly 
states that the only sufferers by the decemviral tyranny were the 
plebeians ; that among the patrician order, the younger men, who 
vol. civ. no. ccxr. c 
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formed the real force, were gainers in every way ; and that eyen 
tW elder or senatorial patricians, who disliked the decemvirs, dis- 
liked the suffering plebeians* as much or more, were pleased to 
see them humbled; and even aggravated their humiliation by 
insult.* With such antipathy and mistrust between the two 
orders, and \ritk such ah amount of positive support from the 
more powerful of the two, tlje Decemvirs possessed ample 
means of maintaining their tyranny during eighteen months, not 
to say longeh 

Again, * We might have expected 9 (says Sir George Lewis, 
p. 238.), € judging by the other atrocities ascribed to Appius, that 

* he would have caused Virginia to be seized without the forma- 
‘ lities of a public trial, and that he would have imprisoned or 

* killed her relatives and protectors/ It might have been safer 
for him if he had done so. But Dionysius describes it «as the 
ordinary practice of the Decemvirs in their tyranny, to suborn 
accusers and pronounce iniquitous judgments : when this had 
been done in a long series of cases without resistance, Appius 
did not sufficiently calculate the chances of resistance in a new 
case. Nor can we wonder that he did not anticipate the tragi- 
cal event of a father publicly stabbing his own daughter in the 
forum. 

These and other embarrassments which a critical inquirer 
brings to view in the Decemviral history, are all very proper for 
notice. But we think that they are by no means incapable of 
solution: that the author himself, if he had been writing a 
Work of history instead of criticism, would easily have found 
solutipns : and that they are no greater than an historian, who 
has the advantage of contemporary authorities, must often be 
prepared to solve. Though poorly furnished as to external 
attestation, the story in its internal texture appears to us more 
plausible and coherent than his book exhibits it. 

During the sixty years between the fall of the Decemvirs and 
the Gallic capture, the internal history of Borne betokens a 
forward movement on the part of the plebeians. The demand 
made by the latter for equal admissibility to the consulship, is 

* Livy, iii. 36, 37. ‘ Aliquamdiu aequatus inter omnes terror fuit ; 
poulatim totus vertere in plebem cospit. Abstinebatur a Patribus ; 
in humiliores libidinose crudeHterque consulebatur; hominum, non 
causarum, toti crant : ut apud quos gratia vim sequi haberet/ 

* Primorea JPatrum odisse Decemviros, odisae plebem : nec 

prbbare, quae iierentj et credere, baud indignis accidere. Avidfe 
ruendo in libertatem lapsos juvare nolle : cumutare quoque injuries , 
lit todid prasgntium cobsules duo tandem et status ptistinus rerum in 
desiderium venirent.’ 
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reftised by the patricians ; who are, however, obliged to make 
the concession of substituting, in ^lace of consuls, new magis- 
trates entitled military tribunes (with powers nearly approach- 
ing to those of the consuls), among whom plebeians were eligi- 
ble. These consular tribunes, with many alternating years of 
patrician consulship. Continued for seventy-seven years, whefi 
the Licinian laws re-established the consulship, with the peremp- 
tory enactment that one of the two consuls must bye a plebeian. 
Respecting the historical character of this period, our author 
observes, — . 

‘ After the year b. c. 367, we hear no more of consular tribunes, and 
the office disappears from the Fasti. With the* exception of the 
account of the first election of consular tribunes, the history of this 
magistracy during the seventy-seven years of its existence is con- 
sistent? coherent, and intelligible; and the historical narrative sup- 
ports and explains the lists of names in the tables of magistrates. 
So far, therefore, as the internal evidence goes, it confirms the 
authenticity of the traditionary accounts of the period in question/ 
( Vol. ii. p. 396.) 

Here we have * the substratum of notation’ and the tradi- 
tionary details in a state of admitted harmony. Sir George 
Lewis pursues his analysis of the history through the 110 years 
between the Gallic capture and the landing of Pyrrhus. 
Though he still detects many contradictions and inconsistencies, 
they do not appear to him so glaring as those of the former 
period. As to the foreign wars with the Gauls, indeed, there 
are discrepancies impossible to reconcile between Polybius and 
Livy ; as to those with the Latins and Samnitcs, there are no 
such grave contradictions, though much is obscure and uncer- 
tain. Among the internal affairs of Rome, we commend to 
particular attention what is said about the Agrarian Laws, 
which arc handled in* a manner extremely perspicuous and in- 
structive. (Vol. ii. p. 137. 183. 384.) Some proofs are also ad- 
duced (which might probably be multiplied) of the continuance 
of the contemporary registration for various isolated facts. (Vol. 
ii. pp. 483-6.) On the whole, the facts and narratives indi- 
cate that we arc approaching towards that clearer sunlight of 
history which begins to prevail for the times after Pyrrhus. 

Having performed this dissection of the evidences, with many 
most profitable comments upon Niebuhr, Arnold, and other pre- 
vious expositors. Sir George Lewis adds a concluding chapter, 
summing up the general results of his inquiry, and illustrating 
his reasonings' by comparisons with Grecian history. We have no 
space to dwell upon these pertinent and well-chosen analogies, and 
can only advert to the general conclusion. Remarking that . as 
the different schools of historical criticism agree in considering 
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attestation by contemporary witnesses as the essential condition 
for justifying belief in an alleged fact, he thus proceeds: — 

4 The main difference between the divergent, schools is as to the 
extent to which contemporary attestation may be presumed without 
direct and positive proof. , Both assume the same mode of proving 
tfh historical fact: but the former refuse to infer the proof from the 
existence of an oral tradition ; dhe latter consider that inference 
legitimate. The former deny that the existence of a popular belief 
with respect to the past, derived from oral reports, raises a presump- 
tion .that the events narrated were at the time of their supposed 
occurrence observed by credible witnesses, and by them banded down 
to posterity. Tbe latter, on the other hand, hold that the existence 
of such a popular belief (combined perhaps with some accessory cir- 
cumstances) authorises the conclusion that the current story was 
derived from credible contemporary witnesses, and has descended 
from them in a substantially unfalsified state.’ ‘ The diffe- 

rence between the opposite opinions on this subject is therefore a 
difference of degree rather than of principle. Nobody asserts that 
all history must be taken directly from the reports of percipient wit- 
nesses. No historian applies the strict rule of judicial evidence, that 
all hearsay reports are to be discarded. In treating of the period 
which precedes contemporary history, all persons admit traditionary, 
secondary, or hearsay evidence, up to a certain point. The question 
is, where that point ought to be fixed ? ' ( Vol. ii. p. 490.) 

After a few words (p. 494.) upon the 4 difficulties which beset 
‘the application of rules of evidence to the semi-historical or 
* crepuscular period , — a period of which some knowledge has 
^becn preserved, though by imperfect means, and in a dete- 
f riorated state/ — the last result is thus given: — 

‘ All the historical labour bestowed upon the early centuries of 
Borne will, in general, be wasted. The history of this period, viewed 
as a scries of picturesque narratives, will be read to the greatest 
advantage in the original writers, and will be deteriorated by repro- 
duction in a modern dress. If we regard a historical painting merely 
as a work of art, the accounts of the ancients can only suffer from 
being retouched by the pencil of the modern restorer. On the other 
hand, all attempts to reduce them to a purely historical form, by con- 
jectural omissions, additions, alterations, and transpositions, must be 
nugatory.’ 

4 Those who are disposed to labour in the field of Roman history 
will find a worthier reward for their toils, if they employ themselves 
upon the time subsequent to tbe Italian expedition of Pyrrhus.’ 
, . . . . 4 In this history, much must remain incomplete, uncertain, 
and unknown : but the great outlines are as firmly marked as 'in a 
modern history, composed with brighter lights and from ampler 
materials; and the historical inquirer will meet with a richer return 
for his labours, than if lie bewildered himself with vain attempts to 
distinguish between fact and fiction, in the accounts of the foundation 
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of •’Rome, the. constitution of Serous, the expulsion of Tarauin, the 
war with Eorsena^ the creation of the dictatorship and tribunate, the 
decemviral legislation, the siege of Vfeii and the capture of Rome by 
the Gauls ; or even the Licinian rogations, and the Samnite Wars.’ 
(Vol.ii. p. 556.) 

We subscribe to these conclusions fully, so far as regards liftman 
history under the Kings and prior to the Republic. As to the 
period of the Republic, we cannot adopt them without some 
qualification. Sir George Lewis fairly states the question : It 
being admitted, that there is a certain point antecedent to the 
beginning of contemporary history, up to which point historical 
research is legitimate and reasonable — where, is this terminus 
to be fixed in regard to Rome ? He would fix it at the land- 
ing of Pyrrhus in Italy. But we submit that this is within the 
actual limits of contemporary Grecian authorship, and, in a cer- 
tain sense, even of Roman authorship — through the speech of 
Appius in the Senate, which was preserved to later times. 
This terminus is therefore too low to correspond with the prin- 
ciples laid down. The Licinian laws can hardly be thrown into 
the category of the unsearchable — along with the foundation of 
Rome. 

In fixing the upward terminus, we perceive no index so ap- 
propriate as the beginning of contemporary notation ; which is, 
in truth, contemporary history in fragment and rudiment. 
Wherever matters of fact and of public import were recorded, 
even though detached and without coherence, historical research 
becomes admissible. 

Now in Rome, ‘the substratum of notation’ can be .traced 
up to the commencement of the Republic, but not higher. No 
similar notation belongs to the regal period : at least, if any 
such existed, it never crops out, but is irrevocably submerged 
and undiscernible. Accordingly, the suitable upward terminus 
for historical research is, in our view, the commencement of the 
Republic. W e consider the kingly period as lying above the 
limit of historical research, and as a scries of picturesque narra- 
tives * in which no matter of fact had ever any recorded exist- 
ence apart from fiction. Comparing Roman with Grecian^ his- 
tory, we regard (conformably to Sir George Lewis’s view) 
all "that precedes the Roman Republic as corresponding to heroic 
or legendary Greece; we consider the two first centuries of 
the Republic as corresponding to Greece between the first re- 
corded Olympiad (776 B. c.) and the year 500B.C. To the 
first of the two, the microscope of the historian is inapplicable. 
Respecting" the second, we cannot say the same ; for there are, or 
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were, some recorded realities which an attentive contemplation 
may hope to magnify and bring into fuller day-light, both in 
themselves and in the consequences deducible from them. 

This is the only line of demarcation which we see any theo- 
retical reason for drawing. Whether the researches into the 
history of the early Republic will turn out very fruitful, or will 
yield much of new certainty and new probability, is a diffe- 
rent question. We are not sanguine in hoping that they will : 
but neither are we sanguine respecting those investigations, 
recommended by Sir George Lewis as preferable, into the 
later history of the Roman Republic; where there was once 
much contemporary information, now entirely lost, and repre- 
sented by little except the Epitomes of Livy. What we expect 
from farther study of the early Republic, is, not so much a 
corrected version of the facts of detail, as better and clearer 
views of the institutional practice and development, gathered 
by combination, inference, and cautious hypothesis, from a 
variety of distinct sources. Books on Roman antiquities (espe- 
cially* the excellent work of Becker and Marquardt) already 
teach us much respecting the magistracies and constitutional 
growth of the Republic : but we acquire no knowledge (beyond 
the literal statements as they stand) respecting the period of 
the Kings. And though there is much fanciful coiyecture in 
Niebuhr, it is indisputable that many portions of Roman repub- 
lican antiquity (the Agrarian Laws especially) are far better 
understood than they were before his writings. 

® Discountenancing as Sir George Lewis does all historical 
inquiry into Roman history anterior to Pyrrhus, it is natural 
that he should pronounce,- as to that period, c All attempts to 

* reduce the accounts of the ancients to an historical form by 

* conjectural omissions, additions, alterations, and transpositions, 
‘must be nugatory.’ This is perfectly true respecting the 
period of the Kings, but we are not prepared to pronounce the 
like peremptory verdict (must) about the two first centuries of 
the Republic. The former (as we have above remarked) con- 
tains none of the genuine materials of history ; the latter contains 
some, in greater or less proportion. In our view, wherever the 
genuine materials of history exist, all . the processes above in- 
dicated are frequently indispensable, to bring out of them either 
leontinuous narrative or determinate results. It is by going 
through such elaboration that history is distinguished from a 
ihere collection of depositions. 

•< flfhe' manner in which Sir George Lewis sets forth .the 
discrepancies between Livy and Dionysius, and the tone of his 
criticisms on Kiebuhr, tend to suggest two impressions, which 
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we are«by no means sore that he would sanction, but from 
which We certainlr dissent. 1. That discrepancies, as many 
and as great, are not to be found between contemporary wit- 
nesses. 2. That the Niebuhrian spirit of hypothesis and recom- 
bination is illegitimate in principle,— not simply objectionable 
from abusive excess in Niebuhr's hands. * 1 * 

Now we think that contemporary witnesses often form a 
multitude with every variety of dissonance and contradiction * : 
and that if, out of such perplexities, an historian is to* construct 
a narrative setting forth the true or the probable, he cannot 
proceed without a large latitude of preference and hypothesis. 
Even with the most unexceptionable historians — with Gibbon 
or Mr. Haliam— th$ narrative supplied to the reader is a result 
put together in their own minds, founded upon an attentive 
study' of all the evidences, yet not without many inferences, 
comparisons, and eliminations of their own. Neither of these 
authors could have performed their task, if ‘ conjectural omission, 
‘ addition, alteration, and transposition,’ had been forbidden. 
Wc know that these liberties are liable to much abuse, and 
that they have been abused by Niebuhr. But in commending 
a salutary vigilance of criticism on this eminent man, in so many 
instances of his arbitrary dealing with evidence, we must at the 


* As a parallel to the discrepancies between Livy and Dionysius, we 
transcribe the following account of the original authorities respecting 
the wars in La Vcnd&yfrom the beginning of 1793 downwards. Vfe 
have here contemporary witnesses, under the full publicity of modern 
times, described by M. Michelet, eminent both as an historian* and as 
a laborious examiner of original archives. ( Ilistoire de la Revolution 
Fran^aise^ vol. vii. p. 78.) 

‘ Le livre le plus instructif sur l’histoire de la Vendee (j’allais dire, 
le seul) cst celui de Savary, pere du membro do l’Acad^mie des 
Sciences: Guerres des Vendeens , par un officier , 1824. Dans les 
autres, il y a peu a prendre. Ce sont des romans, qui ne soutiennent 
pas l’examen : les noms, les dates, les faits, presque tout y est inexact, 
faux, impudemment surcharges de fictions. Je le sais maintenant a 
mes d^pens, apr&s avoir perdu des annees dans la critique inutile de 
ces d£plorables livres. Savary donne les vraies dates, et un nombre 
immense de pieces : les notes de Canclaux, de Kleber, d’Oppenheim, y 
ajoutent un prix inestimable.’ 

We know the work of Savary, and can certify that it fully merits 
the^encomiums bestpwed upon it by M. Michelet. But to compose 
such a work, requires a combination of ability, diligence, and oppeuv 
tunity, such as are rarely brought together in the same person. How 
many periods are there of human affairs, in which there are contem- 
porary authors approximating to the dark side of Michelet’s picture, 
without any such witness to control them as Savary \ 
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same time guard against what appears to us an opposite extreme. 
We cannot disallow the constructive imagination of the historian, 
nor lighten his responsibility by tying him down to a literal 
sequence. 

While claiming for historians this freedom of judgment, in 
their ‘laborious task of elieiting probability ont of conflicting 
statements And analogies, we should be glsid if it could always 
be exercised subject to such a censorship as that of Sir George 
Lewis. No man interested either in ancient history or in the 
general theory of historical study, can read his book without 
profit ; but none will profit by it so much as those who, adopting 
his conclusions oply in part, account the two first centuries of 
the Roman Republic a subject still open tQ historical research 
and philosophical explanation. 


Abt. II. — Tagebuch des Generals Patrick Gordon, wahrend 
seiner Kriegsdienste unter den Schtoeden nnd Polen vom Jahre 
1655 bis 1661, und seines Aufenthalt in Russland vom Jahre 
1661 bis 1699. Zum ersten Male vollstandig veroflfentlicht 
durch Furst M. A. Obolenski und Dr. Phil. M. C. Pos- 
SELT. Moskau, 1849-1851. 2 band. 

( The Diary of General Patrick Gordon , during his Military Ser- 
vice with the Swedes and Poles from the Year 1655 -to 1661, 
and his Residencein Russia from the Year 1661 to 1699. Pub- 
dished completely for the first time by Prince M. A. Obo- 
lenski and M. C. Posselt, Ph. D. Moscow, 1849-1851. 
2 vols.) 

Tx is on,e of those singular coincidences which history some- 
_ times presents to us, that the policy of Peter the Great 
towards Turkey, so steadily and successfully carried on by the 
Russian Government for two centuries, was originally planned 
and conducted by a cadet of Lord Aberdeen’s family, General 
Patrick Gordon, the familiar friend nnd adviser of the Czar 
Peter the Great, and the conqueror of Asof. 'The higher,’ 
say the editors of this Diary in their preface, ' the gigantic sememe 
' of Peter the Great is estimated, and the more it is considered 

* as a plan which bis successors have, to the present day, kept 
' in view and pursued, the more is the attention drawn to the 

* events, whether obstructing or promoting its prosecution, which 
' have occurred, and to the persons who were called to be the 
''instruments of its accomplishment. Among those persons, if 
' one can be .named as tne leader of the ideas of the young 

* Czar, it was certainly Patrick Gordon.’ 
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> Patrick Gordon was tbo second son of John. Gordon of 
Auchluichriesin the parish of Crochdan, now, if we mistake not, 
called Qruden, in the county* of* Aberdeen, who was descended 
from the younger branch of the Gordon family, the Gordons 
of Haddo, now Earls of Aberdeen, and Barons Haddo, the 
elder branch being Dukes of Gordon* His mother’s name was 
Maria Ogilvie. Her eldest son was called Alexander, and her 
second son, Patrick, was born on the 31st of March, 1635. 
Auchluichrics appears to have been a good estate in those 
days; the mansion-house was dignified with a square tower 
and the title of Auchluichries Castle, and its proprietors were 
connected with the first families in the co ( unty, They were 
Catholics, and consequently excluded from education at any of 
the Scotch universities, and from every profession or calling 
in their native country. From 1640 to 1651 the two sons 
received the rudiments of their education at country schools 
in the neighbourhood. Very superior those Scotch country 
schools must have been, in that age, to any schools to be found 
now in country parishes in Scotland. Speaking and writing 
Latin, a rudimentary knowledge, of science, and a training of 
the faculties to enter with advantage on higher studies, appear 
to have been given in such common country schools ; but above 
all they formed the characters of men singularly qualified to 
play a manly part in the rude game of life. 

' - At sixteen years of age Patrick Gordon, having no prospects 
at home, wished to go abroad to finish his education and to push 
his fortune ; and as he was involved in some love affair uofUp- 
proved of by his family, his parents and his uncle consented and 
fitted him out. Foreign service, the Swedish, Polish, Austrian, 
Dutch, French, was then, and long before, what India aud the 
British Colonies have since become, — the field in* which the 
cadets of Scotch families of the higher class, excluded by the 
feudal law of succession from any share of the landed patri- 
mony at home, sought a living and an establishment. The 
trading class, also, of the Scotch people, owing to the poverty 
of their native country, had to seek business in the markets of 
Poland and the countries on the south side of the Baltic ; thus in 
Biga, Dantzig, and all the considerable towns on the Baltic 
coast, the Scotch * kramers ’, that is shopkeepers, and travelling 
merchants or pedlars, attending the great fairs in the interior of 
the country, were a recognised and important branch of the 
mercantile community, occupying distinct factories, streets, 
and even quarters of the towns, often with considerable pri- 
vileges. ' “ , 
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Patrick Gordon embarked in June 1651, from Aberdeen, 
in a large merchant vessel, carrying eighteen guns — the 
trade between Aberdeen and Dantzig employs no such large 
vessels now as suoh an equipment would imply — was in 
due time landpd at Weichyselmunde (the mouth of the Vistula), 
and walked to Dantzig. At th,e inn there, he made acquaint- 
ance with some Dutch traveller going' to Konigsberg, and 
went with thepi in ' the Konigsberg coaoh through Elbing, to 
Frauensbufg, where he fell in with a countryman, Robert 
Blackball, a priest, and vicar of one of the canons of that cathe- 
dral.. , It is remarkable that a public coach for passengers should 
have been established in this part of Europe at so early a 
date. Gordon, by the advice of this friend, entered the Je- 
suits' college at Braunsberg, a short distance from Frauens- 
burg, to carry on his studies in science and the languages. * He 
remained with them three years, and in this time, with the 
previous elementary education he had received at the country 
schools in Scotland, he appears to have acquired a perfect com- 
mand of Latin, French, German, Polish, so as to correspond 
freely in those languages, and such a knowledge of practical 
mathematics and mechanics, that he was unrivalled as a military 
engineer among the men of talent from all countries attracted 
to the Bervice of Russia. After studying three years at this 
college, Gordon found the way of living too dull and uniform, 
and he determined to return to Scotland. One morning early, 
without taking leave of, of making his intention known to, any 
on£, he started from the Jesuits' college, and, to Bave expense, 
walked .to Dantzig, a distance of fourteen or fifteen German 
miles. Being a zealous Catholic, Gordon has not fully ex- 
plained the causes of his nbruprt departure without money or 
letters of introduction from this Jesuits’ establishment. On 
arriving at Dantzig he found that all the vessels for Scotland 
that season had already sailed. He went up the Vistula to 
Culm, wandered to Thorn and Warsaw, and at last reached 
Posen, without expense, in the retinue of a nobleman return- 
ing from the Diet. Here he found several English or Scotch 
merchants, who received him kindly, furnished him with 
money, and recommended him to a young nobleman, on his 
travels, who gave h.im a place among his attendants to Ham- 
burgh. That city was full of officers of all countries recruiting 
lor the army of Charles Gustavus, who had succeeded to the 
throne of Sweden, and was preparing for a campaign against 
Poland.’ ’ Young Gordon renounced his intention of 'returning, 
to Scotland, .and enlisted in a troop of cavalry in the Swedish 
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service? raised and commanded by a countryman. Captain 
Gardine. . 

The military adventurers -from Scotland, in foreign service, 
appear to have been engaged on two distinct principles at that 
time. Some raised regiments at home,*— each captain, lieutenant, 
and ensign bringing a stipulated number of tnen for his corii- 
mission, and joined the army* they intended to serve in, with 
their proprietary regiments. They were proprietary, because 
each officer had a real property in his commission, having 
invested money in bringing together the number of men 
to be produced for it, either /by recruiting at home, and by 
bounty in the towns, or, in the country, by arrangements with 
the small tenants or clansmen on the family estate. This was 
the ^origin of the purchase and sale of commissions in the 
British army. The retiring officer had actually paid the money 
in raising recruits for his commission, and was, in strict justice, 
entitled to be repaid by his successor. In the Thirty Years 1 War, 
a large proportion of the Swedish army was composed of such 
Scotch regiments, and even so late as the beginning of the 
present century a Scotch brigade was kept up on this principle 
by the Dutch Government. The other principle was that of 
the gentleman adventurer joining a regiment, either native 
or foreign, as a volunteer or cadet, serving in the ranks as a 
private soldier, but entitled to his promotion to an ensigney 
in his turn, on a vacancy occurring in the regiment. 

In July 1655, Gordon was with the Swedish cavalry, en- 
camped near Stettin, in the army commanded by Field Marshal 
Wittenberg. He was then twenty years of age, and lfe com- 
menced a diary, in his native language, in which he wrote not 
only the personal incidents of every day as they opeurred to 
him, but the operations of the army, the causes of the war, 
and all the political and military movements, day by day, as 
they came to his knowledge ; and in this spirit of observation 
and inquiry, he continued his diary through all the phases pf a 
varied and eventful life, from the condition of a private soldier 
to that of commander in chief of the Russian army. Through- 
out this lengthened period, the transactions of almost every 
day, the marches and halts across the steppes, the dinners 
and entertainments given or received in his quarters at Moscow, 
the company, the expenses, — all these circumstances appear in 
the minute detail and in that truthful light which give a charm 
even to the idle court-gossip of his contemporary Pepys ; with 
rids difference, that Gordon’s is the diary of a man of great 
talent and sound sense, Pepys’s the diary of a. puppy and a 
courtier. 
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The full publication of tbis diary would be a great bobn to 
literature, — that is, its publication in the original English, or 
rather Scotch language, in which' Gordon wrote it. Originally 
it filled eight or nine thick quarto volumes. Some of these are 
unfortunately lost, or at .least there is a chasm in the manu- 
script * from’ the *year 1667, when Gordon returned from his 
embassy to England, to 1677, when the war against theTurks 
and the first, campaign against Tschigirin commenced, and 
another from 1678 to 1684, in which period the conquest of 
Tschigirin was accomplished and Gordon had returned from 
Kiew to Moscow as commander in chief of the Russian army 
in the metropolis. * It is still more to be regretted that what is 
published of this singular and interesting Diary has been Badly 
mutilated' and deformed by the German editors. It fell un- 
fortunately into the hands of two German historiographers, 
Muller, and his assistant Stritter. Stritter translated the work 
out of the original English — such English, no doubt, as was 
spoken in Aberdeenshire when Gordon was a boy — into 
German for the use of his superior M. Muller, and both appear 
to have considered only its importance to Russian history as a 
document ascertaining the routes, skirmishes, and other military 
operations of the campaigns which annexed the countries be- 
tween the Dnieper and the Don, nnd the old fortress of Asof, 
with the territory it commands, to the Russian empire. They 
omitted almost entirely those small personal incidents 'and re- 
marks which, if we may judge from what they have retained, 
would have afforded a curious picture of the manners of the age 
and people in Russia, and would have been more truly historical 
than all the dates and facts they could extract from it. 'They 
carried this blind spirit of omission and mutilation SO' far in 
translating' this Diary, as to alter the original text, and instead 
of using the present person, as, ( I went, I said, I saw,* which 
was undoubtedly Gordon’s own form of expression in his Diary, 
they use the third person and say, * Gordon went, Gordon said, 
Gordon saw.’ From this translation by Stritter, faulty even to 
absurdity,' out of the Scotch of Gordon into German, several 
translations into Russian have been made. This work by 
Prince Obolenski and Dr. Posselt, is merely a republication of 
Stritter’s translation, with all its faults, in two volumes, of 
which, however, the last contains a small portion of Gordon’s 
Diary, in which his personality is restored to him in speaking or 
acting, and it contains a promise of publishing, in 1862, the rest 
of the Diary up to the year of Gordon’s death in 1699. The 
energetic old man appears to have wielded the pen as well as 
the sword to the last. It was in 1699 that he returned from 
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conquering the old, and fortifying the new, Asof. The num- 
ber. of letters he writes, in the last years of his life, almost daily, 
in English, French, Latin, Russian, appears marvellous, and, 
with all this correspondence, he regularly brings up his Diary, 
and besides is often occupied with long offioial reports. Few 
men have lived so busy a life with the pen and '’the sword -as 
Patrick Gordon. , 

About the end of the year 1655, Gordon left the troop of his 
countryman, Captain Gardine, and entered as a volunteer into 
the regiment of the Swedish count, Pontus de la Gardie. The 
regiment was surprised by the Poles in its winter quarters, and 
Gordon was taken prisoner. After a long confinement, he was 
liberated by the intercession of a Franciscan monk. Father 
Inncs, on condition of taking service in the Polish army. He 
enlisted, accordingly, as a dragoon, in the troop of the Starost 
of Sandets, and next day was on his march to Lublin, where 
the King of Poland was collecting his army to raise the siege 
of Warsaw. After the great battle near Warsaw, in July 
1656, Gordon was again taken prisoner by a party of Branden- 
burgli soldiers, and brought before the Swedish Field Marshal 
Douglas. He obtained his liberty, and enlisted in a corps of 
Scotchmen in the Swedish service, which Douglas was raising, 
and which he intended to be a school for the formation of 
officers. The number of Scotchmen engaged in those Swedish 
wars was much greater than historians tell of. In all the 
regiments on both sides, Gordon meets Scotch officers, besides 
regiments composed entirely of Scotch. He mentions as nothing 
extraordinary, ‘ about this time, viz., in the summer of 1656, 
« Lord Granstoun came to Pillan with 2,500 Scotch for the 
* Swedish service.’ In the 17th century the number of Scotch- 
men in the military service of different continental states, which 
were kept up by recruiting in Scotland, cannot have been less 
than 25,000 men. Switzerland is now the only country in 
Europe which furnishes regiments, on the same principle, to 
the armies of other states, and even there the old system of the 
capitulations is no longer legal. The pay, especially in the 
Swedish service, was very small, but free quarters, booty, and 
the ransom of prisoners, made the position of the officers at least 
rather lucrative. The capture of horses and cattle, allowing the 
peasants to redeem them for a suitable present, appears to 
have been a common proceeding. Gordon, say the editors, 
before he marched, found means to get possession of two horses 
without money. He acknowledges that this was not right, 
but, in the Swedish army, it was impossible to subsist without 
plunder. lie told the captain of the troop of* his booty, and 
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the officer, without scruple, flowed him to set out befpre the 
rest of the troop marched, that he might secure it while the 
owners were looking for theif horses among those on parade. 
They met on their march forty-three Scotch gentlemen who 
had come to join the Swedes, and they .were equipped and 
embodied in ‘the ff corps. * At one place he waB quartered on a 
Memnonite, one PcterS, for several days, and his host had to 
make him a present of a rix-dollar every day. The Scotch 
gentlemen} hd observes, who were not accustomed to live on 
booty, were very ill off, for their pay was small, and always in 
arrear, but he contrived, with the help of his comrades, to 
drive away the cattle of the villagers, and then restored them 
to the owners on Being paid a dollar for bringing them back. 
This was done regularly twice a week, without his simple 
countrymen quartered in the same village knowing anything 
of the matter. When horses were impressed to convey the 
Colonel on his route, Gordon was employed, as orderly, to take 
them back to the peasantry, and his zeal in restoring them and 
the cattle which his comrades had lifted with his connivance, 
was rewarded with money as well as praise. These, and many 
similar entries in Gordon’s Diary, give us a glimpse of the in- 
terior life and economy of those wild armies, in which, as in the 
[Russian service at this day, the officers, military and civil, are 
so poorly and irregularly paid, that peculation and oppression 
are necessary for their subsistence. 

In the beginning of 1657 Gordon was taken prisoner by a trick 
of tome Polish peasants, and brought into Dantzig. He regrets 
that he, could not get back his Latin Thomas a-Kempis from 
his captors, but consoles himself with having concealed from 
them a purse with a hundred dollars. The Poles endeavoured 
to persuade him and the other Scotch prisoners taken from the 
Swedish army, to enter into the Polish service. They wc^e 
mustered, and marched to the main guard of the Polish gar- 
rison, where a Captain Patrick Gordon ‘of the iron hand’ 
had the command. Here Lieutenant-colonel Drummond, 
Major Fuleston, Lieutenant Scott, and others, were released. 
Gordon, who was the last on the list, was immediately recog- 
nised by bis namesake of the iron hand, who asked him if he 
was not a son of Gordon of Auchluichries, and on being 
answered in the affirmative, urged him strongly to enter into 
the Polish service. But Gordon remained firmly by his 
Swedish engagement, and was at last exchanged, and returned 
it. . These Scotch adventurers, as we learn from the con- 
cessions of these illustrious prototypes of our friend Major 
; Dalgetty,. word not always steady in their adherence to the 
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service, they originally engaged in, yet they observed certain 
lavra oF honour in changing from one service to another. 
When their capitulation, as their engagement was called, had 
expired, and it was seldom for a longer period than a campaign, 
or when it was ended by their being taken prisoners and not 
exchanged within a time specified in tneir engagement, generally 
within three months, they considered themselves free to enter 
the service of the very Power they had been fighting against. 
If recaptured by their original commanders, they » could not 
be treated as deserters, because the numbers of Scotch officers 
and men on both sides was too great, and their bond of nation- 
ality and common interest in maintaining their privileges were 
too strong, to admit of severe or unpopular restraint upon any of 
them. The only bond that held them to the service they had 
firsts entered into, was the arrears of pay due to them, which 
were always considerable. 

Gordon rejoined his troop in the Swedish service, and received 
a good horse, and 25 dollars, as compensation for his loss when 
taken prisoner, and as a reward for his fidelity to his capitula- 
tion. On the march southwards, he happened to lose his way, 
and fell in with some young men of the royal Swedish household 
in the same predicament, with whom he made a considerable 
capture of booty iu a forest from some Polish nobleman who 
had taken refuge there. One day, soon after, he rescued a 
young lady from the hands of some Finlanders who were treat- 
ing her indecently. Being afraid of the consequences, as the 
Finlanders belonged to the Swedish army, and to deprive thchi, 
who were fellow soldiers in the same service, of their prisoner 
or booty, might be a military offence, he made a long circuit, 
and came at last to an estate belonging to a relative of the 
lady, of the name of Koitzi, who politely requested ’she might 
be given up to him, which Gordon complied with, declining the 
ten ducats which Koitzi offered him ; he also sent next day to 
the young lady some female apparel of which there was a good 
stock among the booty he had taken in the forest. On rejoin- 
ing his corps, he and one James Elphinstone, with a single 
attendant, made a foray, and gained a considerable booty of 
horses. Gordon made a present of two to Captain Meldrum, 
and gave away others to his friends. Field Marshal Douglas 
being ordered to Sweden, where an attack from the Danes was 
apprehended, and his Scotch troop not being allowed to accom- 
pany him, considerable discontent arose among the ill-paid 
mercenaries. The Swedish army was on its retreat, and the 
imperial *army pursued them in force. Gordon and many 
others of the Scotch troop were made prisoners. The impe- 
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rialists endeavoured to persuade them to take service under the 
Emperor, when the time hac^ elapsed within which their en- 
gagements with the Swedes were" at an end if they were not 
exchanged, and represented to them that, in the Swedish ser- 
vice, they were fighting for the ally of the traitor Cromwell, 
and against their lawful sovereign, King Charles. Gordon, 
however, and some others, remained firmly by their Swedish 
engagement. lie escaped from prison, and after some dan- 
gerous adventures, rejoined his troop, but being tired of this 
Scotch corps, he took his discharge from it, and joined the 
Swedish regiment of Colonel Anderson in 1658, with the rank 
of ensign. The year passed in petty skirmishes, and in No- 
vember Gordon was again taken prisoner by the Poles. He 
resolved at last to enter the Polish service, ‘for,’ said he, 

‘ with the Swedes the soldier is in danger of being starvdd to 
‘ death from hunger.’ He was appointed quartermaster, and 
was soon promoted to the rank of captain-lieutenant. During 
his service in Colonel Anderson’s Swedish regiment, it appears 
that the colonel would not receive Gordon as an ensign, because 
he had not brought with him the number of recruits to entitle 
him to that commission, and Gordon, having his appointment 
from *tha Commander-in-chief, was considered a kind of super- 
numerary or unattached officer. He, and a lieutenant Mont- 
gomery who was in the same position, obtained leave from the 
Field Marshal to act in the meantime against the enemy as 
they pleased. They were so successful that Gordon acquired 
gifcat booty and reputation ; and when any prisoners were 
brought in, or any successful foray made, the credit was given 
to the Scotch. By his exchange of the Swedish for the Polish 
service, Gordon appears not to have lost the opportunity nor the . 
' national propensity to make money in a canny way. The Polish 
troops, instead of receiving pay and rations, were quartered on 
districts of the country and marched from village to village in 
it, the nobles and inhabitants having to subsist them. Extor- 
tion and plundier became, under this system of supporting 
troops, the common and almost legalised mode of subsistence 
in military life. Gordon was sent with a. detachment of six 
dragoons to protect some villages from unauthorised pillage. 
He was for six weeks on an estate, which he protected by 
riding out several miles to meet any troops on their march 
towards it, and leading them past it, — in fact leading them 
astray, and for every such ride he was paid from twenty to 
thirty florins, and on his departure, the steward, by order of the 
fiobleman to whom the estate belonged, presented him with 100 
gulden and a 'Turkish horse, old, but of good appearance. A 
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new uniform, two horses, a carriage, and two servants, all 
acquired in six weeks’ service on an out-post, seem to prove 
that Quartermaster Gordon had not been slow in learning both 
how to make and how to spend moneys 

In 1660, the Sultan Nuradin of the Crimea, or more pro- 
perly of the Crim-Tartars, whose territories extended beyorfd 
the Crimea to the countries on* the Hug, the Don, and around 
the Sea of Asof, joined the Poles with 40,000 men, and several 
battles were fought, in which Gordon distinguished himself, 
between the Poles and their allies, the Tartars, on one side, 
and the Russians, aided by the Cossacks, on the other. The 
Russians were signally defeated in a great battle at Czudno, 
and their commander Scheremctof was obliged to conclude a 
treaty, or rather articles of a total surrender, in November 
1660.* The Russians had to deliver all their weapons, cannon, 
ammunition, and colours to the allied Poles and Tartars,, and 
only 100 men, besides the officers, were allowed to retain their 
arms. All Russian garrisons in the towns of the Ukraine had 
to be withdrawn, and Russia renounced all claims to them and 
to the whole Ukraine. The Russians were to pay 600,000 
rixdollars to the Tartars. What remained of the Cossacks 
were to be delivered to the Poles. Tlic Russian General 
Schcrcmetof and eight of the principal commanders were to 
remain as hostages with the Poles, until the two articles of the 
payment to the Tartars, and the evacuation of the Ukraine 
were fulfilled- Two hundred Russian officers were to be re- 
tained by the Poles until the garrisons of Kiew, Ncschin, Czer- 
nischow, and Periaslow were withdrawn. Foreign officers in 
the Russian service who might choose to take service with the 
Poles, were to have their wives, children, and property sent to 
them from Russia. Hard conditions these, yet they were not 
kept by the conquerors, for the Tartars not only carried away 
the Cossacks into slavery, but, breaking into the Polish camp, 
carried off many of the Russians who were there as prisoners 
of war. A friend of Gordon, a lieutenant-colonel Menzies, 
then in the Russian service, was rescued in this affair by 
Lord llenry Gordon, Marquis of Iluntly, but died of his 
wounds. The incidents of this strange and romantic nar- 
rative are especially interesting to Scotch readers, as the 
actors in many of them were scions of the families of no- 
bility and gentry still flourishing in Scotland. It is a curious 
illustration of the stability of our social state in this country 
that the parent stocks remain, and very generally in the same 
localities ahd circumstances, while the numerous , offshoots in 
VOJL*. CIV. NO. CCXI. . D 
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foreign . lands, in Sweden, Poland, Austria, and Russia, al- 
though attaining often very high positions, have in very few 
instances taken root apd established families now remaining in 
those countries. Of eight or ten Gordons whom General 
Patrick Gordon’s successful career in Russia had . brought into 
the Russian service, and who had settled and married in that 
country in the 17th century, tha German editors could hear of 
only one of the name, an obscure clerk in some department of 
the Admiralty, whose widow they found in possession of two of 
the manuscript volumes of the Diary. 

When Gordon heard of the Restoration of Charles II. in 
England, he beqpme anxious to return home, in hopes that 
he should., obtain employment in his native country. He 
applied for his discharge from the Polish service, but the 
General advised him to remain until the winter was over^as he 
would not at that season find any vessel bound for Scotland, 
and he would only be spending his money uselessly in the 
expense of living. Gordon gratefully adopted this advice. 

His father soon afterwards wrote to him that the army at home 
was being reduced, that the commands in it were bestowed on 
those who had suffered most in the royal cause, and that to live 
in Scotland, without employment, required considerable fortune. 
Gordon was sorry now that lie had applied for his discharge, as 
the application might stand in the way of his advancement in 
the Polish service. After much hesitation, he determined to 
enter into the Russian service, having many acquaintances and 
friends among the superior officers of the Russian army taken 
prisoners at Czudno, and among others was his countryman and 
friend. Colonel Crawfurd, who had commanded a regiment in 
that service at the battle. He made an agreement with the 
Russian ambassador at Warsaw, to serve as major in the Russian 
army, and, after two years, to be promoted to a colonelcy; and, 
in September 1661, he proceeded to Moscow with Colonel 
Crawfurd and Paul Mcnzies, having been appointed to the 
majority of Crawfurd’s regiment. Mcnzies was made a captain, 
and William Hay a lieutenant, in the same regiment. Seven 
hundred men, deserters from different regiments, were placed 
under Gordon’s command, and he drilled them twice a day in 
the use of arms. About thirty officers, mostly Scotch, joined 
the regiment. He gives the names of Walter Airth, William 
Guild, George Keith, Andrew Burnet, Andrew Calderwood, 
Robert Stewart, and of many other Scotchmen, in the course 
of bis Diary, who were in tho Russian service. 

In th&'diary of this year, 1661, Gordon makes many sound 
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observations on the state of Poland, — t that agreeable; fruit- 
ful, but unhappy country 9 he # had just left, — and gives some 
curious anecdotes and illustrations of the people and country 
he had now made his own. Their ignorance and suspicious 
character appear in several occurrences. A Lithuanian general 
called Ganscroski, a prisoner of war, being* ill, was recortf- 
mended by his physician, an It&lian, to sprinkle cream of tartar 
on his bread or meat at his meals. They spoke to each other 
in Latin. The Russian captain, who had orders to watch, and 
report the conversation of the prisoners under his charge, re- 
ported that the two had been talking of state affairs. The 
physician narrowly escaped being put to the torture, when it 
appeared that the ‘ cremor tartari/ which he had recommended 
to big patient, had been understood by the Russian spy to refer 
to Crim Tartary. The corruption of all classes in the Russian » 
service was notorious, and Gordon himself appears to have had 
no scruple about using corrupt means to attain his ends. A 
boyard, Feodor Milotawski, was appointed ambassador to Persia, 
and Gordon and Captain Mcnzies wished to go there in his 
suite. They gave the boyard 100 ducats, and his majordomo 
or steward, a saddle and bridle worth 20 ducats, to be included 
in the attendance on the embassy ; but, after many promises, 
they were disappointed. Gordon was too useful to be parted 
with. He was employed in drilling men and ofliccrs in their 
military duties, and as soon as they were made soldiers, they 
were draughted into other regiments to discipline them yi 
the same way. All foreigners, of every rank and class, were 
quartered in a distinct suburb of the city called the Stoboda. 
It appears that, in the earliest times, Slobodi, which seems to 
mean free places, were set apart in very small towns, #nd even 
villages, and within these Slobodi the town or village autho- 
rities had no jurisdiction. They were under the charge of a 
special department of government, as they formed a distinct 
town within the town, with their own privileges, and foreigners 
could only reside, 6r build, and inhabit houses within the Slo- 
boda. The inhabitants, also, formed a distinct circle of society 
from the natives, and much of Gordon’s' Diary is occupied with 
accounts of entertainments given or received in the Sloboda. 
A shadow of the same arrangement may still be traced at St. 
Petersburg, where the English merchants, from custom or* con- 
venience, live together in particular streets. 

In 1662, Gordon attained the rank of Lieuten&nt-colonel, 
married the daughter of a German colonel in the Russian ' 
service, and soon afterwards obtained the rank of Colonel. In 
1665, he heard of the death of his elder brother Alexander in 
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Aberdeenshire, and, being now heir of the estate of Auch- 
luichries, he petitioned the Russian Government for leave of 
absence to return home to settle' his affairs. This was refused, 
but, in the following year, Gordon was appointed to carry a 
letter from tjhe Czar to Charles II., though not in a diplomatic 
Character. Some difference had arisen between the English 
ambassador. Lord Carlisle, ,and ‘the Russian court, about mat- 
ters. of form* and the Russian envoy Daschkow, who had been 
sent to thte Court of St. James to remonstrate and ask satisfac- 
tion, returned to Moscow displeased with his reception. A 
Russian envoy could not bo sent again to the English court, 
but Colonel Gordon, returning home on a visit to his family, 
might be employed, without any diplomatic character, to convey 
the sentiments of the Russian government to the cabinet of 
Charles II. It was to avoid giving umbrage to the f)utch 
government that Gordon’s mission was strictly private, and not 
acknowledged as diplomatic. 

Gordon, on arriving in London, took lodgings in the Strand, 
at an apothecary’s, the corner house of Ivy Lane. The entries 
in the General’s journal at this time are curious. 

* On the 1st October, 1666, Gordon landed at Dover, and, after 
having taken breakfast, journeyed with his suite to Canterbury, Sit- 
tingbourne, Rochester, and Gravesend. 

6 On the 2nd, they hired a boat and rowed up the Thames to 
Deptford, where Gordon landed. He hud his baggage conveyed to 
Peek ham by one who knew the road, and was very friendly received 
by Sir John Hebdon and his family. 

‘ On. the Gordon begged Sir John Ilebden to go to the Earl 
of Lauderdale to inform his Lordship of his arrival, and to inquire 
in what manner Gordon would have the honour to kiss His Majesty’s 
hand. Sir John brought back word that the Earl had informed 
the King of Gordon’s arrival and commission, and that Gordon 
might bo presented to his Majesty the same evening. At six o'clock 
in the evening, Gordon was sent for, and conveyed to the house of 
Lord Lauderdale, Sir John Hebdcn and Mr. James Mettellanc (?), 
my Lord’s secretary, accompanying him. 

6 Lord Lauderdale received Gordon very courteously, and after lie 
had made himself better acquainted with the object of his journey, 
liis Lordship conducted him to the King, who had just been to see a 
French ship which liad been taken. Gordon found the King standing, 
uncovered, under a baldaquin, with several of his great nobles about 
him.* When Gordon had entered the room, and made the customary 
obeisances, lie took the Czar’s letter from the hands of his brother-in- 
law, and after he had made a short speech, His Majesty was pleased 
to take the same with his own hands from Gordon, and immediately 
handed it to.t^ose who stood about him. The King asked after the 
Czar’s health? which Gordon answered in the usual manner ; upon 
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which His Majesty was pleased to say that this message was the more 
agreeable to him, as one of his own subjects had so far deserved the 
confidence of the Czar as to be the bearer of it. The King further 
caused Gordon to be told that he was welcome to appear at Court at 
any time. 

* On the 11th, Gordon learned that Mr/ George portion, brother q£ 
my Lord Iladdo, was in Londory whercupdn he caused him to be 
sought out, and begged to see him. George Gordon came the same 
evening, with Mr. James Mettellane and John Kirkwood $ and they 
made merry over their wine till midnight. 

‘ The King’s doorkeeper brought Gordon, by command, a key which 
opened the gates of' the Park, the galleries, and other entrances to 
Court. Gordon's name was engraved upon it. # Gordon gave the 
doorkeeper twenty shillings, and his attendant five shillings. As 
Gordon was not very well served in the Strand, he removed his 
quart *rs to tlio liny market, in the house of one Robert Paynes, at 
the Two Blue Balls, where he was uncommon well attended. On the 
16th, he had an interview with the Lord Chancellor at his house, 
for lie was sick of the gout ■, the nature of this conversation being 
recorded in the other book of this relation. On Sunday, 21st, he 
hired a coach and drove to Highgate, where lie dined with my Lord 
Lauderdale. 

‘lie went with Lady Uebden and her daughters to the New Ex- 
change, and bought them gloves and such like things for the value 
of 21. l().v. On the 13th November, Gordon had his third conference 
with the Lord Chancellor and the Secretaries of State, wherein his 
proposals and tlio privileges of the English in Russia were warmly 
discussed. On the 10th December he had liis last conference with 
the Lord Chancellor, at his house. The Chancellor told Gordon t)*e 
decision of the King and liis Council, and said that an answer would 
be sent to the Czai' 5 s letter ; and, by the King’s order, tlitit two 
hundred pounds would be given to Gordon for his expenses, and also 
a present.’ 

On the 18th of December, 1667, lie had liis audience of the 
King to take leave, and received a letter from liis Majesty to 
the Czar. On returning to liis lodgings, he observed that the 
superscription of the royal letter was lllustrissimo, instead of 
Scrcnissimo, and he hastened to his friend Sir Jolin Ilcbden, 
requesting him to represent the mistake to the Secretary of 
State, * as it would cost him his head to deliver a letter with 
‘ such an address to the Czar at Moscow.* It was about this 
very word that the quarrel arose between the Russian court 
and the .English ambassador. Lord Carlisle. The Secretary of 
State made no objection to alter the address of the letter. 

On his return to Moscow, Gordon appears to have keen ill 
received at the Russian court. He had probably taken upon 
himself tbo openly a diplomatic character. He was ordered to 
remain at the Sloboda, was refused an audience of the Czar, 
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and could not even obtain repayment of the expenses of bis 
mission. He was allowed £o retain his regiment, but was 
quartered in the Ukraine, where* he remained for ten or twelve 
years, apparently in disgrace at Moscow, and engaged in ob- 
scure military duty or in the studies of mechanical sciences, 
fortification, and* strategy, which he afterwards turned to such 
great account. In 1678, he was sent with his regiment of 
dragoons and, .a Strelitzer regiment to the defence of Tsigirin, a 
town on the Dnieper, and on the frontier of the Russian do- 
minions in those times, which was threatened by a powerful 
army of Turks and Tartars. Gordon was chief engineer, and 
after sustaining a siege of four weeks, with every prospect of 
repelling the enemy, an order was received from Moscow to 
evacuate the place. This was done without loss, and when the 
last man of the garrison was in safety, Gordon returned into 
the town, and set fire to a train he had laid, by which the 
magazine, the fortress, and 4000 of the enemy were blown into 
the air. He then rejoined his own troops after much personal 
danger. For this exploit he was promoted to the rank of Major- 
general, and, in 1683, he was made Lieutenant-general, and 
Commander of the troops in the Ukraine, with his head- 
quarters at Kiew. Here lie became acquainted with Lo Fort, 
then a captain and engineer in the Russian service. Those 
two men were destined to become, under Peter the Great, the 
prime movers and agents of the gigantic plans lor the aggran- 
disement of the Russian empire at the expense of Turkey, which 
have been steadily pursued down to the present time by the 
successors of that remarkable sovereign. 

lu this interval Gordon repeatedly applied for leave of ab- 
sence to return home, or for permission to retire altogether from 
the Russian service. It was not however until 1686, that lie 
obtained leave for six months, on condition of his wife and 
children remaining at Kiew, as hostages for his return. Twenty 
years had elapsed since Ins mission to the Court of Charles II., 
and he now returned to his native land to find James II. on 
the throne. Gordon arrived in London in April 1686, having 
travelled by land from Dantzig, through Berlin, to Amsterdam, 
and from Holland by the packet-boat to Margate. 

Nothing can be more curious than this portion of his adven- 
‘tqres, and we are perpetually led to deplore the absence of the 
language of the original by the occasional Scottish expressions 
which the German translators have allowed here and there to 
creep into the text. On the occasion of this visit it is evident 
that Gordon’^ high position in Russia was at once acknowledged 
by his kinsjben in the great Scottish houses : he was no longer 
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the mere soldier of fortune, the younger son of a younger son, 
but the energetic officer of a powerful prince, and he was every- 
where received with the highest distinction. Probably his warm 
and constant attachment to the Roman Catholic Church increased 
the interest and favour with which he was received at the Popish 
Court of James II. On the 16th of Aprfl, about eight o’block; * 
General Drummond came for Gordon, and they drove to court, 
and went to Lord Melfort’s apartments, where Gordon was intro- 
duced to the King, who had much conversation with* him con- 
cerning Russia, and his service in that country. He was invited 
to accompany the King to Sheerness, surveyed Tilbury Fort and 
Chatham, and, in reply to the King’s inquiries, expressed his 
surprise that the Dutch should have come so far up the river, 
with such fortresses as Sheerness and Tilbury in the way. The 
King assured him the fortresses were by no means in the same 
state then as they were now. Gordon went to high mass at St. 
James's. 11c was invited to Windsor, where he had another 
long conversation with King James. 

Un his first audience the King had received Gordon with 
peculiar affability, and asked him numberless questions about 
the Czar, the affairs of Russia, the military resources of that 
empire, and the sieges lie had conducted against the Turks. 
At Windsor — 

4 One evening after sunset, the King was sitting in one of tlic 
great chambers of the castle, when lie caused Gordon to be summoned 
to one of the corners of the room, and then he entered upon a lopg 
discourse. He again asked where and how long he had served 
abroad, and other things of the same kind, especially such as related 
to military affairs. Gordon answered everything as well as he was 
able, and His Majesty told him to come home as soon as he could , 
and that His Majesty would do for him all that was possible. This 
conversation lasted half an hour ; and soon afterwards the King him- 
self introduced Gordon to the Queen’s apartments, who gave him her 
hand to kiss.’ ( VoL ii. p. 138.) 

It may not unfairly bo suspected that James thought he had 
found in Gordon precisely such an instrument as he most 
required for the execution of his designs — a Papist ardently 
attached to the Roman Church, — a Scottish gentleman of good 
family, but trained by long service to the despotism of the 
Russian court — a soldier, who, as Gordon showed by the 
massacre of the Strelitz, would stick at no act of violence in the 
discharge of his military duty. The letter he took back from 
• James to the Czar was an urgent and express request for leave to 
* enable the said Gordon to quit the Russian territory and return 
€ to England with his wife, children, and all effects, in order to 
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* discharge the personal allegiance he owed to his -natural 
e sovereign.’ Had Gordon b§en less fettered by- the hostages 
he had left in Russia, it is very probable that he might have 
become a powerful instrument in the Jacobite cause; and there 
were moments in the history of the next two years, when a 
single' man of? military genius and of unflinching courage might 
have changed the destinies of tlii# country. Within a few days, 
however, of this audience Gordon left Windsor for ever. 

On the* 17th of May, after taking leave of the King and 
Court, he and Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel hired a coach, and 
set out on the north road for Edinburgh, where they arrived on 
the 28th. Gordop put up at an inn in the Canongate, called 
the King’s Arms. The Duke of Gordon called on him the same 
evening, and introduced him next day, to the Lord High Com- 
missioner and other noblemen. He remained in Edinburgh 
about a month, receiving much hospitality and attention from 
the noblemen and gentry, especially those of his own kindred, 
the Duke of Gordon, the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord ILuUlo, and 
others. From Edinburgh General Gordon went, by way of 
Leith, across the Firth of Forth, to Burntisland, where lie hired 
a horse and guide, called on Lady Dumfcrmline at Dalgatie, four 
miles from Burntisland, passed through Kirkaldie, and slept at 
Kennoway. On the 22nd of June, he proceeded in a heavy 
rain to Cupar, crossed the Tay in a ferry-boat to Dundee, where 
he dined, and went on to Arbroath, where he rested and fed his 
horse, and was overtaken at the Bed House by Sir George 
Skene and Baillic Adic, with whom he travelled and passed the 
night at Montrose. On the 23rd they crossed the North 
Water, passed through Bervio and Stonehaven, dined at Cowy, 
and arrived about four o’clock at Aberdeen, where he took up 
his abode at Catherine Bac’s. He received many visits on his 
arrival at Aberdeen, and next day, his uncle, his younger 
brother, and one of his sons whom lie had sent to Scotland for 
his education, joined him. On the 25th he heard of the arrival 
of his baggage from Edinburgh, and, al ter dinner, he took horse, 
and rode to Kelly, where he was welcomed in the kindest man- 
ner by the Earl of Aberdeen and Lord Haddo, his son. They 
talked over many subjects, especially concerning Gordon’s 
affairs. After reading over all the papers and letters relating 
to the estate of Auchluichries (to which, by the deaths of iris 
father and elder brother. General Gordon had succeeded), they 
considered it not advisable to sell the property, the estate 
being in good condition and worth keeping. Early on the 
morning of the 15th July Gordon went down to the Links, 
'and bade that pleasant place farewell. At twelve o’clock the 
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‘ magistrates and his kinsmen came to accompany him on board, 
‘and they weighed anchor with fresh breeze. Yet they had 
‘ still the Scottish coast in sight, till nightfall, and then with 
‘ heavy hearts wished it farewell. Gordon was sca-sick. 9 
(Yol. ii. p. 152.) 

In August 1686, our hero returned to Moscow, and presented - 
the letter from James II. to the two Czars, Ivan and Peter, (in 
whose name the government was carried on by the Princess 
Sophia, their sister, as Regent,) requesting that (jordon might 
bo discharged from the Russian service, and allowed to return 
to his native country. This application was supported by a 
private letter from the Duke of Gordon tc^ Prince Golitzin, 
the prime minister and favourite of the Regent, the Princess 
Sophia. It appears to have given great offence to the Rus- 
sian court. The Diary is here deficient or suppressed; but 
we learn from the German translator of it, that the Princess 
Sophia was so highly offended, that Prince Golitzin officially 
announced to Gordon, that he would be reduced to the rank 
of ensign, and sent with his family to some distant town in 
the interior of the country, if ho did not make a most humble 
apology for having presumed to apply for his discharge. In 
a few days after this notice, and before Gordon had replied 
to it, lie received, to his great astonishment, a letter from 
JLord Middleton informing him that his Majesty King James 
had appointed him Ambassador Extraordinary to the court 
of Russia, and that his letters of accredence and instructions 
were being made out, and would be forwarded to him by 
way of Riga. This recognition of his merit, and offer,, of an 
official rank and character in Russia from the' English govern- 
ment, probably saved General Gordon from being reduced to 
the ranks, and sent to Siberia, — a common punishment, at the 
present day, for those who incur the displeasure of the Russian 
authorities. A privy council was held on the subject of this 
diplomatic appointment, and it was resolved, * that JLaeutenant- 
‘ General Gordon could not be received as Ambassador Extra- 
‘ ordinary from the British court, because his services were 
c required in the impending campaign against the Turks and 
« Tartars. 9 On the following day, Gordon was summoned to 
appear before Prince Golitzin, and was told that the Czars had 
been graciously pleased to pardon his offences, and to reinstate 
him in his rank and position. General Gordon was too valuable 
an officer to be sacrificed on the eve of a war. He remained at 
t Moscow, forming regiments for the service, and was consulted 
on all military arrangements, especially on the defences of the 
line of the Dnieper. By his long residence at Itiew, as com- 
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madder of -the troops in that province, and by his defence of 
Taigirin, he was better acquainted with the country on both 
sides of the Dnieper, than any other officer in the Russian 
service. 

In 1687, and again iq 1689, Prince Golitzin took the field 
^against the united forces of the Turks and Crim Tartars, but 
both campaigns were unsuccessful. . In the latter campaign, he 
had reached Perekop, but he retired because he considered the 
conquest of the Crimea an impossibility. General Gordon was 
in both of those expeditions, at the head of his division of the 
army, and acting as Quartermaster-General, exploring the lines 
of march, forming the bridges, the roads across the marshes, 
and the means of transport, and taking up the positions for 
the encampment on the steppes for the night. The arrange- 
ment of the march of the Russian army over the stbppes 
or plains, covered with the enemy’s light horse, was in 
close columns surrounded by a waggon rampart; that is, the 
waggons formed a hollow square two or three rows in depth, 
which the Tartar cavalry could not penetrate, and within 
which the troops retired at night, or even marched by day. On 
the 8th of May 1687, says the Diary, the army began their 
march from the neighbourhood of Kiew, in a waggon rampart, 
which was 557 fathoms in breadth, and 1000 fathoms in length. 
The waggons were in all about twenty thousand. The duy’s^ 
march was generally about eight or ten, the longest day’s march 
about twenty, worsts, — the Worst is two-thirds of an English 
ifiile — and, in general, the troops always advanced with the 
waggons, and at night, or on an alarm from the enemy’s cavalry, 
retired within the waggon rampart. To find provender and 
water for such a multitude of animals was no light care, although 
the stepp&s in general are grassy ; but in June, the Tartars had 
set fire to the grass, and it was resolved, in a council of war, 
to retreat to some district, behind the Dnieper, where the fire 
had not reached the steppes, and, in order to mask the re- 
treat, to send part of the army to attack the Turkish posts on 
the Dnieper. A demonstration against the Crimea itself was 
considered hopeless. The fire on the steppes had been kindled, 
it was suspected, by the Cossack allies of the Russians to pre- 
vent the attack of the Crimea. Although hostile to the Crim 
Tartars, the Cossacks in the Russian service foresaw the ter- 
mination of their own semwndependence in the subjugation of 
their enemies. 

,In these two unsuccessful campaigns, General Gordon, as 
Quartermaster-general, . and Commander of the advance-divi- 
sion, had to direct the lines of march over the boundless plain 
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by the *oompftss. The country was an ocean of grass without 
any prominent objects to direct tfie route, and SSW. or SW. 
by the compass were the directions for a march of troops, as for a 
squadron of ships, under sail. The construction of bridges, boats, 
rafts, to cross the numerous rivers and morasses,— the selection 
of encampments in which fdrage, wood, and* water, could be- 
found, and in which each division of the army could pass the 
night within its own waggon rampart, and nepr enough to 
support its neighbouring division if attacked, — and the supply 
of the enormousnumber of waggons and horses attending the 
movements of an army through a country producing no grain or 
food for man, — were all duties which devolvod upon this active, 
energetic officer. It is evident that he must have been seconded 
by the resources of the country itself in its ordinary state. No 
genius or effort could have overcome the difficulties of conveying 
an army, for two or three months, over a country totally desert, 
barbarous, and destitute of the useful arts. Russia is usually 
represented to us as having been in this uncivilised state before 
the accession of Peter the Ureat to the throne. But a pooplc 
cannot be called barbarous, and altogether uncivilised, who can 
work in wood and iron, so generally, that twenty or thirty 
thousand wheeled carriage* could be assembled without great 
difficulty, that bridges, pontoons, boats, could be constructed, 

. and all the materiel of a large army on a march of many weeks 
transported through si couni ry uninhabited, and unproductive 
of grain, by the ordinary skill and industry of tlic people. Such 
a people may wear beards and sheep-skin jackets, and bo ig- 
norant of the use of hair-powder and satin small clothes, yet, 
although rough and unrefined, they arc not destitute of resources 
and unimprovable. If wc consider all that goes towards the 
construction of a common cart-wheel and axle, and all the 
combinations of arts and interests required to call into use a 
waggon of the most ordinary description, we must hesitate in 
deciding that the .Russian people of the 17th century were very 
much behind the people of Scotland, Ireland, or Germany of 
the same period*. 

To judge from some other circumstances casually mentioned 
in General Gordon’s Diary, Russia must have been as far ad- 
vanced us those countries, in his time, in some of the useful 
arts, and in the institutions which promote and testify civilisa- 
tion. Regular post-office communications and postages charged 
by weight, were established, and not merely within the Russian 
empire, bat with foreign countries. Gordon mentions in April 
1690, that he received letters by post freon his son at Auohlui- 
chries, mid his friends in other parts of Scotland; dated in 
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December, and forwarded by way of London and Hamburgh, 
and he notices in his Diary, that the postage from Hamburgh 
to Moscow amounted to 63 altins, as the letters weighed Y 
solotnik. The remittance of money by bills of exchange was 
perfectly understood, and in common use in Russia. These 
indications of a much more advanced state of society than 
existed, at that time,' in many parfs of Great Britain or the Con- 
tinent* The laird of Auchluichries would probably have found it 
more difficult, in his time, to collect carts, harness, horses, food, 
and forage, to transport the materiel of war for 30,000 men, in 
his native county, Aberdeenshire, than in any province of 
similar extent within his government of Kiew in Russia. The 
hard drinking, or excessive and brutal debauchery, at convivial 
entertainments, one of the strongest features of Russian t bar- 
barism, was the vice of the age, and not peculiar to Russia. It 
cannot be denied or palliated. We often read in this Diaiy, 
* that Gordon was unwell after the debauch of yesterday. 9 
Reference to such entertainments at which the Czar was a 
guest is common, and although the dinner-hour was early, 
drinking was often continued to a late hour at night, and even 
to an early hour of the next day. But this was a custom 
prevalent in all northern countries in that age, and in Scotland, 
even when science and literature were most, cultivated and 
flourishing, half a century ago hard drinking was common at 
the entertainments of the best society. 

On the return of the Russian army from this second unsuc- 
cessful campaign against the Turks and Tartars, rewards were 
distribifted to the higher officers, as if it had been successful, in 
order to cover the failure of its Commander-in-chief, the 
favourite. Prince Golitzin. ' Public opinion had its weight., even 
in Russia in those times, when a party was growing up against 
the Regent and her minister. The' military rewards of those 
days do not appear to us very magnificent. A piece of 
velvet to the generals, a piece of moreen to the colonels, a piece 
of damask to the lieutenant-colonels and majors, a piece of 
taffeta to the captain, lieutenants, and ensigns, each piece large 
enough for some garment or useful purpose, were the usual 
rewards for services in the field. On some occasions, sables 
and other furs were bestowed, like gold snuff-boxes sit a 
later period, as tokens of distinguished favour, to be converted 
intb cash* The presentation by the Czar himself of a cup 
of brandy to the officer he delighted to honour* was a great 
distinction. Gordon, besides all the other marks of favour, 
was promoted* to the rank and command of a full Gene- 
ral in the service* and, by the same ukase, he was, as a special 
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honour* to be addressed, in future, in speaking or writing to 
him, in the third personal pronopn He, instead of the second 
You ; and in designating him, the word Witsch was to be 
added to his father’s name John, in Bussian Ivan, so that in 
future he was to be called Patrick Ivanowitsch, instead of, or 
in addition to, the surname of Gordon. , 

There were, during these transactions, two Czars, nominally, 
on the Bussian throne, viz., Peter Alexiowitscb,, better known 
to us as Peter the Great, and Ivan his elder brotherly a prior 
marriage of their father. They were both crowned, in 1682, 
joint Czars of all the Bussias. Ivan was in a state of confirmed 
idiotcy, and Peter, at that time, was only*ten years of age. 
The Princess Sophia, the full sister of Ivan, and half sister of 
Peter, was nominated their guardian and co-partner in the 
government, and, with her favourite and prime-minister. Prince 
Golitzin, ruled in all affairs as sole Begent, although the names 
of Ivan and Peter were annexed to all decrees. A strong and 
increasing party, however, among the nobility was secretly 
opposed to the weak, yet despotic rule of the Princess and her 
favourite. In August 1689, Gordon writes in his Diary , e there 
arc rumours abroad not safe to be uttered.’ The rupture 
between the young Czar Peter and the Princess Sophia had 
come to a crisis. The Czar Peter unexpectedly left his resi- 
dence in Moscow, and retired to the monastery of Troitzka, 
a few miles distant, and issued an order to the commanding 
officers of the Strelitzer, and of the other regiments of the 
garrison of Moscow, of which General Gordon was Com- 
mander-in-chief, to join him there, with their troops.* The 
Princess Sophia forbade them to obey this order, and issued a 
special instruction to General Gordon to the same effect. On 
the 4 th of September, however, a second order from the young 
Czar Peter was received by the foreign officers in command 
of regiments at Moscow, to appear immediately with their 
forces at Troitzka. These officers, and Gordon as their Com- 
mander-in-chief, were masters of the situation, for they alone 
had disciplined troops at their command ready to act. General 
Gordon and the foreign officers under him represented to the 
Princess Sophia that they would be guilty of treason, and would 
deserve to lose their heads, if they disobeyed so positive an order 
from the Czar Peter, and they marched at once. General Gordon 
with his own regiment the first, to Troitzka. This movement 
of Gordon, with the troops under his command, decided the 
struggle for power between the Princess Sophia with her 
favourite Golitzin, and the young Czar Peter. , 

It is not improbable that, on taking his side on this occasion. 
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Gordon may hare remembered that he was threatened with being 
reduced to the ranks, and banished to Siberia, by the Princess 
sold her insolent favourite, and may not have been sorry that 
bis revenge followed the simple discharge of his duty to the 
Gear, The game was unquestionably in his hands, and the 
^Izar c appears to havq always remembered his obligation to 
General Gordon at that important crisis. It was not merely 
esteem and regard, but the sentiment of friendship, as between 
equals, that Peter the Great showed, on many occasions, 
towards General Gordon. The editor of the Diary gives us, 
as an entry in it of the 26th July 1690, — 

* This morning sft six o’clock, Gordon had a severe colic which 
continued for four hours, with violent retching and diarrhoua. The 
Czar himself camo to the room where Gordon lay, and promised to 
send him some medicine as soon as he could ride back to Kolomen- 
skay, and which came about one o’clock, and relieved Gordon so 
much that at three o’clock he was able to mount his horse, and ride to 
Kolomenskay, a distance of fourteen wersts.’ 

On many other occasions, we find notices of the same personal 
interest and intimacy. There are almost daily entries in 
Gordon’s Diary of the Czar Peter dining with him, or with 
General Lc Fort, or of those two friends and favourites being 
sent for to dine with his Majesty. Le Fort, by whom many of 
the Czar’s plans were executed, had married a sister of General 
Gordon’s wife, and the two brothers in law acted together, with 
gyeat cordiality, in promoting the schemes of their sovereign. 

The Czar appears to have made his first essay in ship-building 
and navigation, in the year 1690, on a lake at Perislav, about 
sixty miles from Moscow, where he had built some yachts, and 
cruised about wijh Generals Gordon, Lc Fort, and some of his 
nobles, in an ocean of his own, of about six leagues in length, 
by about three in breadth. In 1694, the naval equipment 
wrfs so far augmented, that General Gordon was appointed 
Boar- Admiral of the fleet, and was ordered to proceed to 
Archangel, and provide all naval requisites, vessels included, 
for a cruise on salt-water. He writes to his correspondent in 
London to send a ship with a c jovial captain,’ and a cargo of 
naval stores, to m&t the Czar and the liussian fleet at Arch- 
angel. This naval expedition consisted of twenty-two river 
b&rges, one for the Great Skipper (the Czar), one for each of 
the Admirals, and the others for the mess,. the kitchen, the 
servants, and the provisions — and set out from Wologda, a 
town upon a branch of the Dwina, which falls into that great 
river at a distance of about 200 miles# The junction of the 
two rivers is about the same distance froih the port of ArCh- 
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angel near tbe month of the Dwina. In ten days of river 
navigation down the stream, though a country in general 
cultivated, and thickly^ studded with villages, the expedition 
arrived at Archangel, and was reshipped into sea-going vessels, 
which the Czar had ordered to be built at that; port. The 
* jovial' English captain* ’ of the store-sfeips from London had' 
arrived. Some weeks were passed by the little squadron in 
cruising, running aground, drinking and feasting, among the 
islands and sand-banks at the mouths of the Dwina, and in 
the White Sea. The Czar Peter acquired, on this excursion, 
his first knowledge of, and taste for, ships and shipbuilding, 
which were afterwards more fully developed* in Holland. In 
September, the expedition returned, by the same river naviga- 
tion, to Wologda and Moscow. 

In*the following year, viz., in February 1695, we find Gor- 
don in consultation about the routes of the army to the Don 
and the Sea of Asof, and, in March, he was on his way to 
Tambov, in command of one of the three divisions of the 
Russian army. The details of every day’s march, halt, and 
encampment, of the impediments from rivers, marshes, wants 
of food, forage, and water, are given in the original Diary. 
Want of horses for the transport service in the months of April 
and May, was the principal impediments to the advance of the 
army. Horses were not scarce, but, so early in spring, there 
was no grass for them on the steppes, and they were weak and 
totally useless from starvation during the winter. Out of 400 
horses brought* in by the peasantry, scarcely four, he says, 
were fit for service ; and, by another entry, we find that out 
of 180 horses, only thirty-two were serviceable. The trans- 
port service for his division of 10,000 men required 3,722 
waggons, although lie had reduced to the lowest scale all that 
were merely for accommodation of the staff and officers, and this 
number did not include the waggons of sutlers and camp- 
followers. The waggons had to keep up with the troops on 
the march, because the cavalry of the Turks and Tartars were 
superior to the Cossacks of the Russian army, and commanded 
the steppes. In the 160 years which have elapsed 6ince this 
Russian army marched from Moscow to Asof, the routes, no 
doubt, have been explored, the troops have no longer to he 
guided in their line of march by the points of the compass, the 
steppes are no longer swept by hostile and superior cavalry, 
waggon-ramparts are not required, and bridges .or ferry-boats 
are provided ; but the transport service, owing to the heavier 
materiel* of modern warj^re, the greater amount and weight of 
artillery, and ammunition, cannot be less than in General Gor- 
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don’s time, and the physical difficulties of want of forage in 
spring, and want of effective condition of the winter-starved 
horses, until grass clothes the steppes, must now, as in General 
Gordon’s campaign, be the great and insurmountable impedi- 
ment to military movement. In the campaign of 1 855 the Rus- 
sians we said, on* high siuthority, to have sacrificed 250,000 oxen 
and horses, chiefly taken from the peasantry. General Gordon’s 
march from Kiew and Tambov, where the troops were assembled, 
to Tscherkaslc or Asof, on the Don, was not accomplished 
until the 21st of June. The daily record of this campaign 
affords much instruction, or mafter for reflection, to the military 
mau. Some of the circumstances are almost identical with 
those of the late campaigns. The conduct of the Turks at Asof 
was similar to their defence of Silistria and of Ears. The 
Turkish garrison consisted only of 3000 men, the Russian army 
of three divisions, each of 10,000 men, besides 3000 Cossacks; 
yet the garrison maintained their fortress. The measures of 
the Russian army in the attack were remarkably similar 
to the measures of the English army in the attack of the 
Redan at Sebastopol. It was resolved to storm the city. 
General Gordon in vain protested that the trenches were not 
carried near enough to the enemy’s defences — being from 
forty or fifty fathoms distant — to give shelter to the storm- 
ing party in advancing, or cover if they should be forced 
to retreat. The result was the same as at the Redan of Se- 
bastopol — repulse and slaughter. The Russian army had 
£8 raise the siege of Asof, and retreat in the beginning of 
October. The Commander-in-Chief, or Generalissimo, of this 
army was Alexis Semonowitsch Sohein, who was also com- 
mander of one division of it. General Gordon, who acted as 
the Quartermaster-General of the army, commanded another 
division, and General Le Fort appears to have been the chief 
engineer, and commanded a third division. The result of this 
campaign of 1695 was not encouraging; but, both on the 
advance and on the retreat. General Gordon established for- 
tified posts in commanding positions, to serve as a base of future 
operations. In the campaign of the following year, the army 
was reassembled in March, and in June renewed the siege of 
Asof. General Gordon’s measures in this campaign of 1696 
were so successful, that, in a few days, the Turks capitulated, 
and old Asof orTscherkosk was surrendered to the Russian army, 
and a new fortress was constructed in a more favourable position. 

In 1697, Peter the Great began his travels to the European 
courts, and left General Schein andgGeneral Gordon joint 
administrators of all the military affairs of the empire. Soon 
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after th$ Czar’s departure, Gordon set out for Asof with a 
strong division of the army, to place the fortresses on the Don 
and the Sea of Asof, which he had* planned and commenced the 
year before, out of all danger from any attack of the Turks. 
He proceeded to Taganrog, which, by special order from the 
Czar, ho fortified strongly. In the course of this campaign, he 
relieved the troops on the Dnieper and in thp Ukraine from a 
threatened attach: by the Turks and Tartars ; and, by his sci- 
ence and skill, he laid the foundation of that maritime supre- 
macy of Russia in the Buxine and the Sea of Asof, which the 
arms of the Western Powers and the victorious conditions of 
the Peace of Paris have just wrested from the^Russian Empire. 

General Gordon’s services at home were not less important. 
In 1698, he quelled the insurrection of the Strelitzer troops. 
They Appear to have been equivalent to the Janissaries of the 
Turkish empire, — a kind of Pretorian band with peculiar 
rights and privileges, as the body-guards of the ' Czars, brave, 
but with lax discipline, formidable to the government, and 
jealous of the regular troops formed by Gordon and other 
foreign officers, and under his command. They had marched 
from the frontier of Lithuania, where they had been quartered 
in consequence of apprehended disturbance from Poland, and 
had approached, on the 17th of June, within forty or fifty 
wersts of Moscow. Generals Schein and Gordon met them 
with a considerable force of regiments which Gordon had been 
forming at Moscow. Gordon went alone to the lines of the 
rebels, expostulated with them, and tried to persuade them t (t 
return to their duty, but without success. Next day be re- 
peated the attempt, but it was equally unavailing. He re- 
turned, held a council of war, and without more delay, attacked 
the insurgents at the head of his own regiment, and, before 
evening, the Strelitzcrs were annihilated, and the absolute 
power of the Russian Czars was established. The Sieur de 
Villebois in his most curious Memoirs says, * Sur l’avis qu’il 
f avait eu des Strelitz, (jordon, se mit a la tete de 1 2,000 
‘ ctrangcrs ou reputes tels, avec lesquels il alia audevant d’un 
‘ detacheincnt de 10,000 hommes, qu’il surprit, battit, et dont il 
* fit un tel carnage que 7000 resterent sur la place et les 3000 
‘ autres se sauverent dans difterentes provinces.’ Gordon then 
surrounded and decimated a second body of the Strelitz ; but 
Tcter thinking their sentence too mild, ordered 2000 of the sur- 
vivors to be hung and the other 5000 to bo beheaded, which 
was done in his Majesty’s presence. General Gordon enjoyed 
but for q few months the honour of the achievement. He died 
after a short illness, in November 1699, the Emperor of all the 
VOL. CIV. NO. CCXI. E 
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Russias watching and weeping over the death-bed, and olosing 
the eyes of Patrick Gordon of Auchluicbries. 

General Gordon is forgotten equally in the land of his 
nativity, and in the land of his adoption — sic transit gloria 
mundi. He was twice ^tarried to ladies of Dutch or German 
-•families, the daughters of officers in the Russian servioe, and 
had three sons, and two daughters, who were grown up. The 
sons turned out ill, or, at least, did not prosper in Russia, and ; 
were lost Bight of. One daughter was married to a Russian, 
and her descendants, also, were mingled and lost in the mass of 
the Russian population. The other daughter .married a Colonel 
Strasbitrg in the Russian service, and, on his death, came with 
her children to live with her father, and afterwards married a 
relation, Alexander Gordon, who was a major in General Gor- 
don’s regiment. Alexander Gordon, on the death of his ' father 
in Scotland, returned, in 1711, to his patrimonial estate of 
Achintour in Aberdeenshire, and died in 1752. He had at- 
tained the rank of Major-general in the Russian service. He 
was a man of considerable talent, and published a Life of Peter 
the Great, which was translated into German. A Life of 
General Gordon from 1684 to 1698, probably by the same 
author, was published in English, but the book is very scarce, 
and we do not remember to have seen it. Several works con- 
cerning General Gordon and his campaigns have appeared in 
the Russian language, being translations into Russian of Strit- 
ter’s mutilated translation into German of General Gordon’s 
Original Diary written in the Scottish dialect of his times. It is 
to bo regretted that the editors of the work before us, M. the 
Prince Obolenski and Dr. Posselt, have not published this im- 
portant Diary to a later date than 1695 ; for during the four 
years, from 1695 to 1 699, in which the Russian empire was ex- 
tended to, and established on, the Don, the sea of Asof, the 
Euxine, and was secured from internal military insurrection, he 
was the commander-in-chief, the counsellor, the bosom friend 
of Peter the Great, developing and executing plans devised by, 
and only known to, himself and the Czar. In the second volume 
of this, work, published in 1851, two years after the first volume, 
the editors promise a third volume in the eourae of a year or 
two, containing the remaining and most important portion of 
Gordon’s Diary from 1695 to 1699, and also much of his pri- 
vate correspondence. Wc are unable to say whether this pro- 
mise has been fulfilled, or whether the political considerations 
and agitation which the Russian aggression upon the Ottoman 
Empire wag beginning, in 1 852, to awaken throughout Europe, 
may have suspended the publication. It is but justice .to 
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the Russian government to state that every assistance was 
given to the editors of the two .volumes before us, both by 
access to such of the volumes of the manuscript as were in the 
Imperial Library at Moscow, and by searching for, and pur- 
chasing such of the volumes of the manuscript as were in the 
possession of private persons. The government encouraged the 
translation into Russian of Stfitteris German version of Gor- 
don’s Diary, as a useful hand-book for the army and public 
functionaries. It Would be a graceful acknowledgmeht of the 
important services rendered by this remarkable officer to the 
imperial dynasty of Russia, if the Russian government would 
now publish this Diary or autobiography in its* original Scottish 
dialect or Aberdeenshire brogue, retaining the valuable notes 
and explanations that Prince Obolenski and Dr. Possclt havo 
appended to it. 


Art. TIL — 1. London in the olden Time. By WlLLIAM 
Newton. London: 1855. 

2. Post Office London Directory. London : 1 856. 

3. Reports and Tables relating to the Census of 1851. Pre- 
sented by the Census Commissioners in 1851-2-3-4. 

4. The Food of London ; a Sketch of the chief varieties 
and supply of Food for a community of two millions and if 
half. By George Dodd. London: 1856. 

r pxiE growth of a great city is one among the many curious 
though unmarked characteristics of the progress of society 
— unmarked because the changes arc made, not suddenly, but 
by the addition of units to thousands. As the brothers and 
sisters who assemble around a domestic fireside arAcarcely 
conscious of the advance of each of them from childhood to ado- 
lescence, because the change affects equally the observer and the 
observed ; as those who dwell beneath the shadow of the oak 
scarcely heed its annual growth — so do the inhabitants of a 
gradually extending city fail to detect the daily increase which 
is going on around them. The amount of this increase on 
any day, in any week, or even in any month, is too small to 
attract attention ; the London of to-day, to him who resides 
in it, is the same as the London of last week ; for it is only 
after years have passed that the small increments accumulate 
to a total of appreciable magnitude. Say that m inhabitant 
of the central part of a growing city seeks a field-walk, be- 
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yond its noisy, trading, smoky, crowded limits : no one week 
or month presents any obstacles to his progress very different 
from those which existed in the preceding week or .month; 
but let him glance back to his experience in early years — 
let the man recall the half-holiday gambols of the boy — 
and what is then the picture ? The old familiar field is cut 
up; the favourite blackberry ^hedge is cut down; the path 
along the mill-stream is closed; the well-remembered wind- 
mill has" given place to a railway-station; the footway across 
the waving corn is no more ; the stream in which he bathed is 
bordered by terraces and villas ; the turnpike is gone ; the little 
country alehousO at the corner has become a splendid gin- 
palace ; the cricket field has been covered by a Building Society 
with poverty-stricken houses ; the green lane has probably be- 
come ‘ Victoria Street, leading to Albert Square:’ — indeed the 
change is almost oppressively palpable, when the recollections 
of boyish years are thus appealed to. 

The Metropolis of England naturally takes the lead in the 
manifestation of such phenomena, by its enormous dimensions, 
vast accumulation of houses, and numerous population. Whe- 
ther or not it be true, as some authorities have asserted, 
that Moscow, before the conflagration of 1812, covered more 
ground than London, on account of the large gardens attached 
to the principal houses, — it is nearly certain that no other 
city covers forty square miles of area ; and it is still less dis- 
putable that no other city presents so dense a mass of buildings 
as London. Curious, too, is it to observe that the elasticity, 
the expansibility, of this metropolis attracted the attention of 
observers two or three centuries ago, much in the same way 
as at present — witness Freeman’s Epigram on London’s Pro- 
* gress.’ \ 

AWhy how now, Babell, whither wou’dst thou build ? 

W I see old Hdlborne, Charing Crosse, the Strand, 

Are going to St. Giles his in the Field ; 

Saint Katerne, she takes Wapping by the hand. . 

And Hogsden will to Hy-gate ere ’t be long. 

London is got a great way from the streame ; 

I think she means to go to Islington, 

To eate a messe of strawberries and creame.’ 

The citty’s sure in progresse I surmise, 

Or going, to revell in some disorder 
Without the walles, without the liberties, 

Where she need fear nor mayor nor recorder.’ 

Freeman "doubtless considered that this was pleasant banter, 
called forth by the rapidly increasing dimensions of London ; 
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but he probably little dreamed how nearly the most extravagant 
of his guesses would be realised — pay, how much overpassed — 
in the nineteenth century. 

Although a Map of London may, to* the eye, illustrate better 
than any tabulated pages the growth of »the Metropolis, there 
are nevertheless two other sources of information which afford 
curious evidence on this matter. These are, first, the whole 
group of Directories , in all their wide diversities ; and, 'Secondly, 
the curious details and tables furnished by the Census Com- 
missioners. A directory of London is in some sense a memoir 
of the Map of - London — but only to a limited degree ; for the 
maps extend much farther back than the directories, while the 
descriptions were yet earlier than the maps. 

Before the construction of maps in the Tudor times, the extent 
of London could be arrived at only infcrentially from scattered 
notices, few and indefinite. If the speculations of Sir Christopher 
Wren were correct — and there are not wanting many evi- 
dences in support of his opinion — that the whole of the valley 
comprised between Camberwell and the Essex hills was at one 
period a great frith or estuary of the sea, a natural reason 
may be assigned for the locality of the original metropolis of 
England. A spot just below London would in that case be 
practically the mouth of the Thames- — all below or eastward of 
this limit being sea rather than river, salt water rather than 
fresh. There is, too, sufficient elevation in the ground, at thi^ 
point on the north bank of the Thames, to render it suitable as 
a place of defence, and afterwards as the locality for a T busy 
town. To archaeologists and philologists must be left the dis- 
cussion of the question whether the word ‘ London 9 implies ‘ town 
‘ in a wood , 9 ‘populous town , 9 ‘ town in a plain,’ ‘ship town,’ or 
any other characteristic which has been made the subject of hy- 
pothesis: whether London, in short, before the Roman times, was 
really a considerable town, or only a grouping of houses around 
a landing place for craft ascending and descending the river. At 
best it could scarcely have been more than an assemblage of 
huts upon a dry spot in the midst of marshes, or upon a 
cleared space in a wood, bounded on the land side by earthen 
defences. A probable surmise is, that antc-Konian London 
could not have extended further than the Tower on the east, 
Dowgate on the west, and Lombard and Fenchurch Streets 
on the north — using the familiar modern designations of these 
places. Immediately beyond these limits, was unquestionably 
much -fenny land ; and on the north a large forest, part of 
which remained in the time of Henry II, Paring the six 
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hundred years of Homan influence in Britain, London must 
have extended widely — how.widely we shall hardly know until 
a dozen more new broad streets shall have been constructed ; 
for the digging up of old foundations is every year furnishing 
additional proof of the town-buildiifg powers of that remark- 
able "people. , 

Let the Wall of London have been constructed at what 
‘ period it mpy, it tells little concerning the extent of the 
Metropolis even at that time ; for neither was it essential that 
the whole of the included area should be built upon and inhab- 
ited, nor that the exterior belt of country should remain unoc- 
cupied. But, without going back to those dusky times, there 
is abundant evidence that London was regarded as a mighty 
city centuries ago — mighty in wealth, size, and influence. 

The English sovereigns in the Tudor ages viewed wifii un- 
easiness the rapid extension of the Metropolis : and the same 
feeling disturbed some of the Stuarts. Elizabeth, James I., and 
Charles I. all made attempts to stay its growth. Elizabeth 
issued a proclamation in 1580, forbidding the construction of 
any but large and fine houses within a certain distance of the 
city. One of the quaint conceits of King James was, that 
c the growth of the Capital resembleth that of the head of 
( a ricketty child, in which an excessive influx of humours 

* draineth and impoverished the extremities, and at the same 

* time generated distemper in the overloaded parts/ And 
^flharlcs I., in certain of his proclamations,’ forbade the enter- 
tainment of additional inmates in houses already existing. All 
such repressive means, however, were powerless ; the land owners 
and leaseholders broke the rules, built new houses, paid the 
fines, and threw the burden upon the rental. 

The topography of the metropolis in the Tudor ages has 
lately been presented to view in an elaborate manner by Mr. 
William Newton, author of a f Display of Heraldry ; 5 a map 
and a memoir being employed to illustrate each other, and de 
two together serving as a picture of London in the time of 
Henry VIII., before the dissolution of the monasteries. The 
map is on an ample scale, measuring about 5 feet by 3 ; and 
the memoir accompanying it occupies 120 folio pages. For 
ecclesiastical, as contradistinguished from commercial purposes, 
this map possesses great value, as it indicates the localities of 
all the churches and monasteries then existing in.apd near 
London, Westminster, and Southwark; but in truth it pro- 
fesses to include public buildings and places of all kinds. The 
trustworthiness of such a revival m ‘restoration’ must of course 
depend on the industry and sagacity with Which old authorities 
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have been consulted ; these authorities were views as well as 
mapff; for the result of Mr. Newton’s labours is a pictorial 
map, a bird’s-eye view, a compromise between a picture and 
a plan, sufficing to convey a notion of architectural appearance 
as well os relative position. 

6 In laying down this map,’ the,author sta'tes, * which purports to 
represent the metropolis as it stood in the reign of Henry VIII., 
before the suppression of religious houses, the accurate survey taken 
by John Roque in the beginning of the last century, and published in 
twenty-five sheets by Pine and Tierney, has been used as a basis, by 
the aid of which almost every ancient locality of note may be traced, 
and in some instances their exact limits deter mine*!- In cases where 
this could not satisfactorily be done, considerable assistance has been 
derived from the old and rare map of London, by John Ogilvy, 
gentldtaian, published in the seventeenth century. The ancient build- 
ings of monastic origin having since the Reformation in great part 
disappeared, it has been a prominent object of this work to point out 
as correctly as may be their true siluations ; and in most instances, 
if not in all, it is believed that their position, extent, and general 
appearance at the period assigned to our map arc rendered with 
fidelity/ 

The authorities for the general architectural appearance of 
the buildings represented in this bird’s-eye map were, of course, 
other than the above. 

‘As an accessory authority for the constructive features of the 
buildings in general, the original large print by Radulphus Aggas. 
entitled “ Civitas Londinum, anno Doi mdlx.,” has been taken, which, 
though extremely rude in delineation, and sadly distorted as .to pro- 
portionate distances, is acknowledged to" exhibit, with tolerable accu- 
racy, the principal places existing in and about London in the early 
part of the reign of Elizabeth. In addition to this the ourious and 
very accurate, though small, representation of London, by Hofnaglc, 
published at Nuremberg, in the year 1572, by Braun and Hogcn- 
berguin, has been consulted. Also a manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library, purporting to be an accurate representation of Loudon, 
Westminster, and Southwark, as they appeared a. r>. 1543, by An- 
thony Van dcr Wyngrerde. And, lastly, a plan of London in the 
British Museum, made by order of government immediately after the 
Great Fire of 1666, showing the exact sites of all the churches as 
they stood previous to that calamitous ovent/ 

The map thus produced by an eclectic process from old 
materials is a valuable adjunct to the histories, chronicles, to- 
pographies, and memoirs of those days. It reveals to us not 
merely the relative localities, but also the architectural- appear- 
ance of the homes of the great and the temples o£ the religious 
— the royal residences at* Westminster and Whitehall, the 
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bftronial palaces along the banks of the Thames, the pleasant 
gardens on the river margin of the White Friars and I$lack 
Friars* precincts, the stately Baynard’s Castle between Fuddle 
Dock and Paul’s Wharf, &c. Then, away from the busy hum 
of men, in cloistered seclusion and peace, we find the Abbey of 
Grace in East Sinithfiold, the Monastery of the Crutched Friars 
near Tower Hill, St. Katherine’s Hospital below the Tower, 
the Priory ef the Holy Trinity near Aldgate, the Holywell 
Nunnery* near Norton Folgate, Bethlehem Hospital at Bishops- 
gate, the Augustine Friary in the present Austin Friars, the 
Carthusian Friary, better known in these days as the Charter 
House, the Clericcnwell Nunnery and the Hospital of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, St. Giles’s Hospital in the 
€ village of St. Giles,’ and a number of other religious houses. 

So far as the object of the present Article is conccmccl, Mr. 
Newton’s ingenious and laborious map is valuable in showing 
how many [important buildings, now buried in the very heart 
of the Metropolis, were in the days of Henry VIII. strictly 
suburban, either bounded on all sides by fields and gardens, 
or abutting on one side only on the mass of structures con- 
stituting busy London. Adopting the reign of that monarch 
as a starting point, it will perhaps be found that the simplest 
mode of tracing the gradual growth of London is by com- 
paring maps published at various intervals during the last 
three centuries. In the Map of London for the year 1560, 
^?c-engraved by Virtue long afterwards, the field-margin round 
the labyrinth of houses determines the practical limit of the 
Metropolis. Here, with the love of quaint effect so often ex- 
hibited by the old map- engravers, — a laundress is seen hanging 
out clothes on the spot now occupied. by the group of 
houses between the Haymarket and Leicester Square ; a lady 
and gentleman, with a little boy and a little dog, arc enjoying 
the country air in the field called the Long Acre ; three laun- 
dresses are busily employed in their vocation in the meadows, 
now densely inhabited but still known as Bunbill Fields ; se- 
veral toxopholites are engaged in archery practice in Spital 
Fields ; while Southwark has its bull-baiting and bear-baiting 
theatres not far removed from rural walks and shady bowers. 
And these fields, thus encircling the busy city, are not merely 
annular green belts, bits of verdure in the midst of houses: 
they are, in all fair language, open country, suggestive of a plea- 
sant, healthy walk to the distant villages of Stepney, Hoxton, 
Pan eras, Marylebone, or Tyburn. In a Map of Westminster, 
dated 1610/ the green grass begins just beyond the village of 
Charing or Charing-Cross ; insomuch that St. Martin’s is 
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really * in the fields.' A Map of Middlesex, of the same date, 
shows very curiously the absorbent power of the Metropolis ; 
for the isolated villages and ’hamlets, now included within the 
limits of London, dot the map as thiokly as the never-to-bc- 
wholly-discovered planetoids adorn the space between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter. Not only are Kensington, Baygwater, 
Kilburn, Hampstead, Highgifte, Holloway, Kingsland, Hack- 
ney, far out in the peaceful country regions;. but Clerken- 
well and Shoreditch are both clearly suburban ; Totten Court 
is a manor house surrounded by gardens ; St Gyllcs is unmis- 
takeably * in the fields ’ ; and Knightsbridgc is represented by a 
country bridge over a river of respectable dimensions. A map 
representing the fortifications of London, as ordered by the Par- 
liamentarians in 1642, exhibits a series of bulwarks, hornworks, 
breast-works, and forts, extending by way of Gravel Lane, 
Whitechapel, Brick Lane, Shoreditch, St. John Street, the 
site of the British Museum, St. Giles’s Pound — all at that 
time distinctly beyond the limits of London. The Great Fire 
in 1 666 led to the production of many maps of London, one of 
which — a curiosity in its way — was published by De Wit at 
Amsterdam ; it represents London as it appeared immediately 
after the fire ; and is ornamented with a fisherman leaning on 
an oar, weeping, or rather blubbering, over a weeping family 
carrying away a cart-load of goods. Many of the maps pub- 
lished soon after the Great Fire showed either the gap made 
by that dread calamity (from Tower Hill to Fetter Lane, and 
from Cripplegate to the Thames), or the plans which Wren 
and Evelyn respectively proposed for the rebuilding. 

The maps of the 18th century display, in like manner, the 
progressive enlargements the Metropolis underwent, both by 
the spread of bricks and mortar over the green fields, and 
by the absorption of detached villages within its circum- 
ference. In Bowles’s Map of Middlesex, published in 1733, 
Hockcsdcn, Bednall Green, Cambury House, Shakewell, and 
Maribone, — names easily to be recognised under their queer 
spelling,— are still clearly * out of town ’ ; Copenhagen House 
is in existence, widely separated by fields from Battle Bridge. 
Roque’s Map of Middlesex, in 1767, displays a marked im- 
provement : the map is better engraved, and the names more 
correctly rendered; the New Road from Islington to Pad- 
dington is traced out ; we detect, under the name of Knotton 
Barn, the kernel around which has grown the large district of 
Notting Hill; and the 'Mother Bed Cap’ tells of the first 
slight rudiments of Camden Town. Cary’s Map, in 1787, 
exhibits Paddington as distinct from London, the British 
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Museum or Montague House as bounded by fields on the 
north, Islington as almost isolated, and the site of the present 
Belgravia as the Five Fields ; but, on the other hand, Hoxton, 
Bethnal Green, Stepney, and Battle Bridge, show signs of ap- 
proaching absorption in Ike great vortex. 

It is not until r within the last thirty years that the Map of 
London has taken those topographical leaps by which its ex- 
traordinary dimensions have been at length attained. Even in 
Cary’s Ma'p for 1810, the Edge ware Road remains the western 
boundary, and the New Road the northern limit of the north- 
west quarter of the Metropolis ; the village of Wesborn or 
Westborne is far* out a-ficld; the Jew’s Harp Tea Gardens 
occupies a spot within the present limits of the Regent’s Park ; 
and White Conduit House has nothing beyond it on the north 
or west but meadows. From that date down to nearly the end 
of George the Third’s reign, the growth of the Map of London 
was not marked by especial 'rapidity; but more recently the 
rate of increase has been marvellously accelerated. A passage 
in Rush’s ‘Residence at the Court of London’ shows that the 
Metropolis was in a stage of rapid growth about ihe years 
1825-30 — a growth so marked as to attract the attention of 
foreigners. 

‘ I went to England again on a short visit in 1829. An interval of 
but four years had elapsed ; yet I was amazed at the increase of 
London. The Regent’s Park, which, when I first knew the west end 

the town, disclosed nothing but lawns and fields, was now a city. 
You saw long rows of lofty buildings, in their outward aspect mag- 
nificent. On this whole space was set down a population of probably 
not less than fifty or sixty thousand souls. Another city, hardly 
smaller, seemed to have sprung up in the neighbourhood of St. 
Pancras Church and the London University. Belgrave Square, in an 
opposite region, broke upon me with like surprise. The road from 
Westminster Bridge to Greenwich exhibited for several miles compact 
ranges of new houses. Finchley Common, desolate in 1819, was 
covered with neat cottages and indeed villages. In whatever direc- 
tion I went, indications were similar. I say nothing of Carlton 
Terrace*, for Carlton House was gone ; or of the street of two miles 
from that point to Park Crescent, surpassing any other in London, or 
any that I saw in Europe. To make room for this new and spacious 
street, old ones had been pulled down, of which no vestige remained. 
I could scarcely, but for the evidence of the senses, have believed it 
all. The historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
remarks, that the description composed in the Theodosian Age of the 
many stately mansions in Rome might almost excuse the exaggeration 
of the poet, that Rome contained a multitude of palaces, and that 
each palace was equal to a city. Is the British metropolis advaucing 
to this destiny ? ’ 
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Looking at the maps prefixed to the Post Office Directory 
for 1855 and 1856, we obtain aipple evidence of the wideness 
of scope now deemed necessary by Directory-makers in the 
acceptation of the word r London.’ The map for the eaVlier, of 
these two years comprises an enormous rectanglq, eight miles 
and a quarter long from east to west, and* five miles* broad 
from north to south, — front Queen’s Hoad Kensington, to 
Mare’s ship-yard at Blackwall ; from Kingslani| in the north 
to Peckham Grove in the south. Here are, in slmrt, forty- 
one square miles of area more or less packed with human 
beings, although the c City of London ’ proper scarcely occupies 
more than one square mile; the map includes between forty 
and lift/ villages and hamlets, fringes to the Metropolis, but 
in fact belonging to it — a progeny of some four dozen children, 
all devoured by the parent. In the following year, however, 
a still wider area was included iu the map of all-absorbent 
London ; the rectangle is now no less than ten miles from east 
to west, by nine from north to south. Hammersmith to 
Victoria Docks, Highgate to Dulwich — covering 90 square 
miles ! 

Spreading far and wide in every direction, increasing every 
year the length and breadth of its rectangle, intersected by 
tens of thousands of streets and lanes — it is little matter for 
wonder that London is a labyrinth to strangers, a maze in 
which they greatly need the aid of a clue. It may be very well 
to live in King Street, London ; but what if the locality be 
undetermined, and what if there be twenty King Streets, whict 
is now the case ? Map-makers have not forgotten the troubles 
of map-explorers in this particular. In an old map without date, 
but apparently published about two centuries ngo, # there is a 
marginal list of 170 streets and lanes, headed thus: — The 

• Countryman’s or Stranger’s Ready Helpc, in his finding out of 
( Streets, Lanes, or Places in London ; they being alphabetically 
{ placed with figures directing to them where they arc in the 
‘ Mappc ; so that they may see where any Streete is, and 
‘ walkc to them without further trouble.’ Such a plan as this 
has been adopted down to the present time in many a 

* Stranger’s Guide ’ : the map being divided into squares, of a 
quarter or half a mile on each side, and each square inscribed 
with a number corresponding to a marginal list of principal 
streets or buildings. 

One of the most extraordinary maps of London ever pro- 
duced was appended, in 1846, to the Report of the Com- 
missioners on Metropolitan Railway Termini. * London was 
at that time inundated with schemes for connecting the lines 
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of the respective Bail way Companies, and extending them 
to some central point in the,, heart of the Metropolis. All 
these schemes were laid down in this one map; and they 
furnish* a veritable exemplar of engineering run mad. Every 
sort of impossible combination is there projected ; and land is 
appropriated which would have cost 100,000/. an acre. It may 
be regretted, however, that these visionary plans have left no 
result ; for it js clear that the growth of the thoroughfares of 
London has not kept pace with its area and population. The 
leading streets of the city are inconveniently encumbered with 
traffic; and it is to be hoped that at no distant period means will 
be found to establish some channels of railway communication 
within the circumference of London. It is of incalculable im- 
portance to the health and well-being of the metropolitan popu- 
lation to afford to all classes facilities of ingress and egress Yroin 
the scene of their daily employment; and this appears to be 
the only feasible mode of setting bounds to the extension of 
the Metropolis. 

The growth of the Map of London has never been so 
strikingly displayed as by the results of the Ordnance Sur- 
vey. in the midst of the unfortunate diversity of the scales 
of the several Ordnance maps, it is difficult to understand how 
much has been completed on the inch scale, on the six-ineli 
scale, on the twelve-inch scale, or on the five-feet scale, in va- 
rious parts of the United Kingdom ; but independent of all 
these, there have been surveys of the Metropolis on ot-icr 
scales. One was undertaken in conformity with the Act of 1836 
(G & 7 Will. 4. c. 96.), to regulate parochial assessments by 
fixing a more equitable apportionment of poor-rates among 
the different parishes; and to carry out its provisions, the 
Poor Law* Commissioners were empowered to order new sur- 
veys and valuations to be made. As a part of this system, the 
Metropolis, stretched out to its widest limits, but not including 
the city of London, was surveyed and mapped on the large 
scale of one inch to three chains, or twenty-six inches and two- 
thirds to a mile. At a later date, when the health of towns 
began to attract public attention, and when the importance 
of good drainage became understood, it was found that there 
did not exist a survey of London sufficiently comprehensive 
and exact to show the elevations and slopes of the ground re- 
quired for the construction of sewers. The Government there- 
fore determined, in 1848, to make a survey of London at 
the public expense for sanitary and other purposes; and the 
Ordnance surveyors were entrusted with the duty. Many 
readers will remember the little crow’s nest perched on the 
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top of the cross of St. Paul’s eight years ago; this was 
the wooden house in which t]ie surveyors conducted their 
labours: being visible from • Primrose, Highgate, and other 
hills, and from numerous towers, steeples, roofs, parapets, ter- 
races, and bridges, it afforded the means for taking the points 
of the larger triangles, the subdivision of which ^ constituted 
the detailed labour of the suVvey. The survey extends to a 
distance of 8 miles from St. Paul’s in every, direction, or 
throughout a circle of 10 miles diameter, and thus«covers an 
area of 200 square miles. Engraved on a scale of five feet 
to a mile, and placed edge to edge, this survey would require 
000 sheets measuring three feet by two each, and the whole 
unuld constitute a monster circular Map of London 80 ft. in 
v ncter. Of these sheets about 400 have been engraved and 
pubfished, relating to the central or more thickly populated 
parishes; and there has been a further publication of the entire 
area in forty or fifty sheets, on a scale of twelve inches to a 
mile. 

Having thus glanced rapidly at the nature of the illustrations 
furnished by Maps, we may next explore the large fund of 
: i nous information relating to the growth of London which 
to be met with in the various Directories . 

The bare mention of a London Directory brings up the image 
of a volume ovci burdened by its bulk — a Falstaff among books. 
Vf here or when this phenomenon of biblio-topographical 
largcincnt is to end, no one can say. If London grows, so must 
the Directory grow ; but by how much an octavo volume may 
exceed two thousand seven hundred par/es without falling to pieces, 
let the bookbinders declare. Whether the ponderous^tome must 
be broken up into two volumes ; whether the number of its 
separate directories must be lessened ; whether the paper must 
be thinner or more compressible ; whether more type must be 
packed within the limits of a page — the compilers will surely 
be called upon to decide ere many more years have passed. 

Analogous as they may be in object, wholly or partially, the 
work# of this character present a strange diversity of titles. 
Be the designation what it may, however — be it a Directory, 
a Calendar, an Annual, an Almanac, a Guide, a Key, or a 
.Register — the tabulated record of the inhabitants of London is 
full of instruction concerning the social and commercial growth 
of our immense Metropolis. It shows how the topographical limits 
of a city extend, when that city is unprovided with boundary- 
walls. It shows by what gradual means outlying villages be- 
come included within the expanding metropolitan circle* It 
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illustrates the embarrassment experienced in devising new names 
for new streets. It furnishes a test of the relative preva- 
lence of family names or surnames. It affords evidence how 
minute becomes the division of employments as population 
thickens, rendering an avocation profitable which would be un- 
needefl and unregarded in a less densely populated city. It 
enables us to see, approximatively, what is the ratio in number 
bet ween tlic richer and the working classes at a given time ; 
between the * Court * end and the e City * end ; between the pro- 
fessional and the non-professional classes ; between the lawyers 
and their actual or possible clients, the clergy and their flocks, 
the doctors and their patients. It tells us whether the institu- 
tions of the Metropolis — educational, literary, scientific, mu- 
sical, theatrical, provident, benevolent — seem or not to advance 
in as rapid a ratio as the population. 

But more than this. A collection of London Directories, or 
Guides through this populous labyrinth, varied in kind and 
in date, would be a literary curiosity, a type of progress, a 
record of development, analogous to the yearly advance- 
ment of the great city itself. It would show, not only the 
extent to which houses and inhabitants have increased in 
number, but also the changes in the social and commercial ar- 
rangements of successive generations. At one period, a Court 
Directory seems to have been the great desideratum, and it 
was deemed more important to know who was Page of the Back 
Stairs than to know the number of butchers and bakers dwell- 
ing in the Strand. The alphabetical lists of the Gentry 
were, until quite recent times, not merely kept separate from 
those of € common people/ but even tlic streets inhabited by 
the two qlasses were scrupulously kept asunder — as though 
May Fair would bo contaminated by alphabetical companion- 
ship with Fleet Street or Gray’s Inn Lane. Trade Di- 
rectories were of mUch later introduction than alphabetical 
lists of names 5 and the compilers of the Street Direc- 
tories have felt the necessity, year after year, of deciding which 
among the suburban villages may claim a right of admission 
into the great world of London. A Directory is a mmt un- 
readable book, if followed page after page — but it is full of 
instruction when considered, not simply by itself, but in com- 
parison with another Directory ten or fifty or a hundred years 
older. The material advances of a -city arc best appreciated 
by taking the initial and terminal years of a definite period, 
and comparing them one with another. Yet so far as London 
is concerned, dt is very doubtful whether anything like a com- 
plete set of old Directories is in existence. Our great national 
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library, at any rate, is extremely deficient in this class of 
books : it is far exceeded by the collection, imperfect though 
it be, possessed by the Incorporated Law Society. 

Many of those who, in the daily prosecution of their business, 
consult the unwieldly and almost unmanageable^ London Di- 
rectories, are little aware through how Jong a course of* years 
such works, or Directories hawing much humbler pretensions, 
have been published. During the last century there were nume- 
rous £mall volumes which competed for this kind of public favour. 
The ‘Polite Intelligencer,’ ‘Gentleman’s Register,’ ‘British 
‘ Imperial Kalendar,’ ‘ Kent’s Directory,’ ‘ Holden’s Triennial 
‘ Directory,’ ‘ Boyle’s Court Guide,’ ‘ Royal Calendar,’ ‘ London 
‘ Kalendar,’ ‘Court and City Register,’ — all were in existence 
in the last century, and many of them continued into the pre- 
sents When wc find that ‘ Kent’s Directory ’ for 1796 was the 
‘sixty-fourth annual edition,’ the work must have been in 
existence quite early in the reign of George II., a hundred and , 
twenty years ago. What were the size and appearance of this 
very early London Directory, wc know not ; but, under date 
1760, we have before us ‘ A Complete Guide to all persons who 
‘ have any trade or concern with the City of London and parts 
‘ adjacent ; ’ — a very modest little shilling volume, containing 
an alphabet of names and an index of streets, but no designations 
of trades or professions are attached to the names. Dipping 
hither and thither in the pages, one meets with ‘ Samuel JEn- 
‘ derby ’ and a few other names which link the past with the pre- 
sent, showing the vitality of some of our old commercial firms, to" 
whom a century seems but a short span of years. There were 
Barclays and Broad woods, Coxes and Greenwoods, Longmans 
and Hansards, Hobys and Birches, Portnuins and Gibletls, 
among the traders of London, in those days as in tfie present, 
and pursuing the 6ame departments of commerce as their 
descendants now pursue. By the year 1780 this ‘Complete 
‘ Guide ’ had grown to the dignity of a two-shilling volume, 
by the addition of a ‘ Conveyance Guide,’ showing how the 
waggons and ‘ machines ’ and coaches managed the transit and 
transport of those days. 

Some of the early volumes of ‘ Holden’s Triennial Directory ’ 
are curious, inasmuch as they indicate the courtier-like tendencies 
of the age, the reverence for all the minutiae of Court life. This 
Directory appears to have commenced about the year 1796, and 
to have been published every third year for a considerable period. 
The issue for 1809-10-11, in two volumes of seven or eight 
hundred pages each, appeared at the enormous, price of five 
guineas; the general alphabet of names included all the villages 
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within ten miles of London ; and the second volume gave the 
names of the chief inhabitants of 104 provincial towns. This 
Triennial Directory was continued until about the year 1823, 
when it sank before its younger rivals, which had adopted the 
system of annual publication. 

The Commercial Directories have undergone a more remark- 
able process of enlargement than those red books and blue books 
intended to record the topography of fashionable life. But 
the Directory which most instructively illustrates the growth 
of London during the last half century, is the Post Office 
Directory. No other lias increased so significantly in bulk 
or in price. Commencing in the year 1800, as a humble 
duodecimo of three hundred pages, published at three or four 
shillings, it had no Street Directory, or Trades Directory, or 
Court Directory: neither a Law Directory nor an Ecclesi- 
astical Directory; it gave simply a list of about twelve thou- 
„ sand commercial names, with a little information concerning 
public establishments and postal arrangements. By the year 
1810, the names had increased to sixteen thousand, but 
neither the price nor the character of the volume had mate- 
rially changed. Another decade, bringing the work down to 
1820, exhibited certain symptoms of change — the pages had 
increased to six hundred, the names to twenty thousand, the 
Conveyance Guide had swelled out to some importance, and the 
price had risen to five shillings. The past seems almost like a 
dream, when dipping into this Conveyance Guide, we" find an 
announcement that ‘ the Paddington coach leaves the Blue 
4 Posts, Holborn, three times a day ! 5 Another ten years, and the 
Directory presents itself slightly, but only slightly, increased in 
bulk, price, and comprehensiveness. The work assumed a wholly 
new form m 1840, when the size was increased to large octavo, 
the price was increased to about ten shillings, and the arrange- 
ment was distributed into six main Directories — Commercial, 
Law, Trades, Parliamentary, Conveyance, and Banking. From 
that year to the present, a continuous process of * development * 
has manifested itself : the bulk has developed from a thousand 
to twenty-seven hundred pages ; the price has developed from 
ten shillings to thirty or thirty-six; the separate Directories 
have developed from six to eleven; and each Directory has 
grown by the growing of the list of names recorded in it. Not 
among the least remarkable of the characteristics of usefulness 
given to this vast work, is the parti-coloured index on the edges 
of the leaves. . 

Although the history of surnames may not receive much il- 
lustration from a Commercial Directory, the relative numbers 
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of different names arc certainly appreciable in these closely 
packed columns. Where 140, 00Q names arc ranged in alpha- 
betical order, from Aaron the “jeweller to Zygomalas the mer- 
chant, there cannot fail to be a goodly number belonging to 
the clans Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson. , These four 
favourites of the renowned* Dr. Dilworth mustered strongly in 
the Directory even half a century ago ; but in later years the 
Joneses appear to have somewhat increased in relative number, 
as if there had been a large influx of W elehmen. The Smiths, 
of course, remain at the head of the list, amounting almost 
exactly to one in a hundred of its entire occupants. If this 
ratio be maintained also among those persons *vho do not obtain 
admission into the Directory, the Metropolis must contain at the 
present time about twerrty-five thousand Smiths ! The Wilsons 
and Wilkinsons, the Williams and Williamsons, the Johnsons 
and Jacksons, the Roberts and Robertsons, the Thomases and 
Thompsons, the Richards and Richardsons — household names, 
together with the four above mentioned, make up no less than 
six thousand commercial men in London, men who have a claim 
to write tlicir names over a shop or on the door of a counting- 
house. The fourteen hundred Smiths may with tolerable case 
be distinguished one from another ; *for, although there may be 
fifty John Smiths, and several of these John Smiths may be 
shoemakers, yet the custom of giving a number to every house 
in a street, affofds ready means of identification. 

This curious subject of the numbering of houses, trifling as** 
it may appear when first regarded, is really one among the 
tests of the progress of society — a measure of the changed time 
and advancement have wrought. One of the old customs of 
London, largely exemplified in Hogarth's pictures, w t as to ex- 
hibit assign- board in freftt of a house or shop, cither to denote 
the kinds of commodities sold within, or to distinguish each 
shop from others of a similar kind. There can be little ques- 
tion that this plan arose originally rather from necessity than 
from choice. When the mass of the people could not read, 
picture-writing was adopted as a kind of language all could 
understand. An uneducated porter could not, perhaps, have 
deciphered the name of Master Franklin, Hosier, in Cheapside, 
but he could* understand the meaning of a golden fleece hang- 
ing over the door ; and this pendent sign served both for name 
and for number. It would not be difficult to find, even now, 
a few golden fleeces and barbers’ poles, among the emblems of 
London shops ; while the three golden balls of the pawnbroker, 
and the brilliant crimson and blue globes exhibited by the 
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druggist, still maintain a recognised place among our street 
ornaments. It ie to the breweries and inns, the taverns and 
public-houses, however, that thef retention of this old custom 
is chiefly due, — not because there is real occasion for the 
usage, but because it is part of a system which no one volun- 
teers Vo be the to abandon. As* the invention of new signs 
for these houses has become alfnost impossible, now that the 
number lias .risen to many thousands, the repetition of old 
6igns woifld seem to have deprived the system of any advan- 
tages it may once have presented. , A Directory of modern 
London would be an impossibility if the houses were not num- 
bered; or if possible, the results would frequently be of a 
most embarrassing nature. 

Didot’s excellent Directory for Paris illustrates a particular 
mode of numbering streets in that city. In those which run 
parallel to the Seine, the numbers follow the ctfursc of the 
river, the odd numbers on the left and the even on the right, 
while in the streets running at or nearly at right angles to the 
Seine,’ the numbers begin at the end nearest to the river. 
There is a manifest superiority in this plan over the chaos of 
our London street numbering. 

It is to be hoped, that as the Metropolis is gradually sub- 
jected to a more comprehensive and effectual system of muni- 
cipal government, our a; liles will exert a reasonable authority to 
prevent the endless repetition of names, which have ceased to 
■Juwe a meaning or to convey a distinction. King Streets, Duke 
Streets, George Streets, Church and Chapel Streets. Stanhope 
Streets, Chester Streets, Janies Streets, occur in endless con- 
fusion, and it is only by adding the name, of the district to 
that of tlje precise locality that an address can be accurately 
described in London. The Acacias, Myrtles, Bcllcvues, 
Minervas, Adelaides, Victorias, Torrianap, Belindas, Alphas, 
lavenders, and similar affectations, are abundantly* observ- 
able in the names of terraces and rows in new suburban 
localities ; Grove place, or road, or terrace may be met with 
at Brixton, Brompton, Hackney, Clapham, St. John’s Wood, 
Deptford, Walworth, Bayswater, Camberwell, Nottinghiil, and 
Highbury ; there arc nearly forty * Victorias ’ in one dr other 
of the varieties of road, street, place, square, row, terrace, grove, 
cottages, or villas; and even the f West bournes ’ present a 
body of nearly thirty strong, absorbing not only the nine va- 
rieties just named, but also crescent, gardens, green, and park. 
Under the new Metropolitan Management Act (18 and 19 
Viet. C. 120/), Tel power is given to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to regulate and alter the naming of streets and the 
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numbering of houses ; this power, if judiciously exercised, may 
lead to useful results. 

* 

The Maps and the Directories receive support from another 
quarter, in reference to the expansion, of the Metropolis; a 
third aspect of the subject is* that which is afforded by the 
Registrar-General's Report, and by the labours of the Census 
Commissioners. The wonderful growth of London, whether 
it be tested by three centuries of change in map engraving, ■ 
by a tenfold increase in the bulk and contents of commercial 
directories, or by the decennial tables relating to the census, is 
intimately connected with a circumstance likely to escape our 
notice by its very familiarity* This circumstance i&, the absence 
of cw?ry kind of wall, fortification, barrier, or gate between 
the Metropolis and the open country. True there has been 
a city toll, amounting to a few thousand pounds per annum, 
levied on business vehicles on entering the central or city part 
of London ; and there are still a few turnpike gates remaining 
at the outskirts of the Metropolis; but these gates simply pro- 
vide, through the tolls there collected, the means of repairing 
roads, and arc likely to be diminished rather than increased in 
number. Practically, the expansive power of London is un- 
checked by any of those obstructions which so frequently exist 
in continental cities. The Census Commissioners, in drawing 
up their Report after the completion of the last Census, advert 
to this subject in the following terms : — 

‘The population of the towns is not so completely separated in 
England, as it is in some other countries', from the population of the 
surrounding country ; for the walls, gates, and castles, which were 
destroyed in the civil wars, have never been rebuilt ; and the population 
has outgrown the ancient limits; while stone lines of • demarcation 
have never been drawn around the new centres of population. Tolls 
have been collected since a very early period in the .market-places ; 
but the system of octroi — involving the examination, by customs’ 
officers, of every article entering within the precincts, of the town — 
has never existed. The freemen in some of the towns enjoyed, 
anciently, exclusive privileges of trading ; but the freedom^ could 
always be acquired by the payment of fines; and by the great 
measure of municipal reform (1835), every town has been thrown 
open to settlers from every quarter. At the same time, too, that tlib 
populations of the towns and of the country have become so equally 
balanced in nuihber — ten millions against ten millions — the union 
between them has become* by the circumstances that have led to 
the increase of the towns, more intimate than it was before ; for 
they are now connected together by innumerable relationships, as 

well as by the associations of trade A High proportion of 

the population in the market towns, the county towns, the munu- 
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factoring towns, and the metropolis, was born in the country.’ 
(. Population Tables , 1851, vol. i.*$ Report , p. lxxxiii.) 

These observations, it will be perceived, bear .upon the cha- 
racteristics of English towns in general; but London presents 
its fu)l ratio "of tjic effect’, of the causes which led to the effect, 
and of the circumstances tending to produce still more striking 
effects in future years. The same principle has been illus- 
trated in q vet-y clear manner by Mr. Laing : — 

4 Every traveller on the Continent must have observed that the 
town and city population live much more apart and separate from the 
country population than with us. Each town or city is like a dis- 
tinct island, or smlill nation, with its own way of living, ideas, 
laws, and interests, and having little or nothing in common with the 
country population around it. . . The towns and cities, in consequence 
of this estrangement, have less influence on the civilisation 6f the 
country, on the manners, ideas, and condition of the mass of the popu- 
lation, than with us. Our town or city population forms no mass so 
distinct in privileges, intelligence, and interests from the rest of 
the community, as the town-populations are abroad. The city, on 
the Continent, sits, like a guardship riding at anchor, on the plain, 
keeping up a kind of social existence of her own, shutting her 
gates at sunset, and having privileges and exactions which separate 
licr from the main body of the population. In Germany and France, 
the mo\cments and agitations of 1848 were entirely among the town 
population. The country population lias not advanced either towards 
good or evil with the progress of the cities. In Hamburg, Berlin, 
.Munich, Dresden, Frankfort, and other great cities, taste, literature, 
"refinement, or the pleasures and enjoyments proper to wealth, abound ; 
but in the country, outside of these oases of civilisation, the people 
are in the same condition in which they have been for ages. The 
town civilisation lias not acted upon them as it has on the general 
population of England.’ ( Observations on the State of the European 
People in 1848-9.) 

To trace the application of reasoning such as this to the growth 
of the British Metropolis is easy enough. London is the largest 
and most populous city in the world ; it is the residence of the 
sovereign and the court ; it is the seat of parliament and of all 
the great offices of state ; it is the centre of influence for the 
army ^and navy ; it is the headquarters for the administration 
of justice ; it contains the places of assemblage for most of the 
important societies by which science, art, and literature are cul- 
tivated; it sets the fashions to all the kingdom, after being 
itself indebted to the fashions of Paris; it contains the most 
skilled of workmen in the trades that relate to luxury ; it 
is the great market that determines the price of most articles 
of food at a‘ given time ; it is a general house of call for those 
who seek employment in a thousand different occupations ; it is 
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a reservoir of charity and benevolence, as displayed in the ex- 
traordinary number of hospitals, .asylums, dispensaries, infirma- 
ries, institutions, provident funds, and oth,er means of alleviating 
human misery ; and lastly, it presents glowing but vague temp- 
tations to those who would wander* away from .the paternal 
fireside in the country to * seek their fortunes.’ To the Whit- 
tingtons of every age the visionary streets of London are still 
* paved with gold; ’and by the side of an infinite amount of 
disappointment and wretchedness, London still holds out the 
great prizes and rewards of ambition, of industry, and of perse- 
verance to the people of this Empire. No wonder, such being 
the state of things, that London should be a centre of attraction 
to the rest of the kingdom, and that more immigrants than 
emigrants should yearly be numbered, — using the word 
emigrants here to mean, not those who merely pass through 
London to obtain facilities for emigration, but regular inhabit- 
ants who finally determine to leave it. If we had barriers, 
walls, or octroi duties, this free immigration would undoubt- 
edly be checked ; but the absence of such impediments may 
be ranked among the causes of rapid increase in the population 
of the Metropolis. 

Few persons have the slightest conception of the extraordi- 
nary number of country people residing in London. What if 
we were to say that, of all the men and women now living in the 
Metropolis, in all grades of society, more than half are country 
people^ — would this be generally believed? The Census Cominis-, 
siouers ascertained this to be unquestionably the fact in 1851 ; 
for, of 1,395,000 persons, aged twenty years and upwards, no 
more than 645,000 were born in London, the remaining 750,000 
having been born in the country or abroad, and having changed 
their residence to London at some period or other of their 
lives. Including children, and taking account of the increase of 
population between 1851 and 1856, there must at the present 
moment be more than one million inhabitants of London who 
were born either in the country or abroad — that is, one-million 
inhabitants of London who are not Londoners by birth. It is 
curious to see how this enormous aggregate has been made up. 
Some counties appear to be remarkable for their tendency to 
send their folk up to London. Thus our metropolitan population 
comprises 28,000 Norfolk people, and about an equal number from 
Suffolk; Hampshire claims credit' for 34,000; there are 25,000 
acute Yorkshire folk ; Somerset conics out in force with 32,000 ; 
and what is perhaps yet more remarkable, considering the distance 
of the county, we have no less than 37,000 Devonshire people 
among us; we might, perchance, have expected more than 
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30.000 from the whole of Scotland ; but 1 1 0,000 from Ireland 

prove how enormous must havp been the stream of human beings 
flowing eastward to the great centre. Every sixteenth adult, 
on an average among the adults of London, was born in the 
Emerald, Islf. Foreigners of all climes have sent us 30,000 
residents, of whom 10,000 are German, and 7,000 French. 
The children, and young persons, L e. those under twenty years of 
age, are, of course in a much greater ratio born in the city 
which they now inhabit ; yet even here we meet with the some- 
what startling fact that there are 20,000 children and young 
persons in London who were bom in Ireland, besides chil- 
dren and young persons born in London of Irish parents. It is 
impossible to avoid seeing that much of good or of evil, or of 
both combined, must result from this strong infusion of youth- 
ful Celtic blood in the masses of the Metropolis. * 

The population is. so vast, that we are apt to lose sight of 
items which, considered separately, would appear enormous. 
That there are 80,000‘ children born yearly in London — that 
there are 350.000 marriageable but unmarried women — that 
there are 50,000 persons. always resident in poor houses, prisons, 
and other establishments where they are daily fed out of national 
or public resources — that there are 1,200 places of worship, 
in which, despite our vice and alleged Sabbath desecration, 
there are generally a million attendances at divine worship on a 
Sunday, including the services at different times of the day, — 
Jliat there are nearly 6,000 schools, on the books of which are 

600.000 scholars, — all these striking facts have been ascertained 
by the Census Commissioners. We have taken no further liber- 
ties with their tables and returns, than to add a small ratio of 
increase for the five years elapsed since the census was taken. 
Numerous other curious items present themselves. Thus, 
although we are quarrelling with the health of the Metro- 
polis, there are, nevertheless, thirty inhabitants not less than 
100 years old, let the excess above a hundred be what it may. 
There are 20,000 persons engaged in killing and selling animal 
food, a greater number in preparing and selling vegetable food, 
and nearer 30,000 in making and selling beverages. More than 

30.000 tailors are plying the needle in London ; while 40,000 
boot and shoe-makers are fashioning and cobbling our leathern 
understandings. Nearly 25,000 professional men are supplying 
the daily and weekly quotas of divinity, law, and physic; ana 
about an equal number of authors and printers furnish us with 
books and newspapers. r Ihc domestic servants in London, 
male and female, reach the almost incredible number of 
200,000. The worthy ancient females of the Mrs. Gamp school. 
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together with their co-labourers the charwomen, washerwomen, 
and manglcrs, present a corps of 60,000 strong. There are 
more than 100,000 women and girls in the Metropolis who earn 
a living — in most cases, it may he feared, a scanty living — by 
the use of the needle. Nearly 30,000 clerks are phvays quill- 
driving in relation to some commercial matters or others. # Thus 
we find that, so astounding ft the amount of population, the 
persons engaged in any one of the above occupations would 
equal in number the entire inhabitants of a large town. 

- Mr. George Dodd, in his volume on the • Food of London,’ 
has presented us with a curious sketch of the means by which 
the commissariat of this enormous aggregation of human beings 
is carried on. It is the most striking vindication of the pow^* 
of the laws of trade, left to’ their free operation and complete 
devefopment, that this vast supply is perpetually sustained by 
the collective interests of the community, and that results are 
obtained by the mere co-opcration of the trading classes which 
the foresight of the wisest statesman, the omnipotence of the 
legislature, and the thousand hand** of the executive govern- 
ment would utterly fail to ensure. Mr. Dodd’s account of the 
process by which two millions and a half of human beings arc 
fed is ingenious and amusing; but it is necessarily imperfect, 
for the data on which these computations are made have no 
certainty in them, and it is to be regretted that we do not 
possess more accurate statistical particulars of the consumption 
of food by the London community. 

Where and when the growth of the Metropolis is to termi- 
nate, no one can yet form the faintest conjecture. There <lo not 
yet visibly appear any of the opposing forces which will check 
further extension. If any future Shfapnell should make an- 
other * Stradametrical Survey of London,’ it is impossible to 
anticipate how many thousand miles of* street and lane would 
have to pass under his ken. In the extraordinary production 
under this title, some two hundred pages are crammed with 
about twenty columns each of figures, denoting the distances from 
any one to any other of about five hundred separate points in 
the Metropolis : . the book, a work of prodigious labour, was a 
virtual declaration of war against the cabmen ; but it will also 
remain as a permanent record of the wonderful extent of London 
in these days. As to the opposing forces which ought check 
further extension, where are they ? We have fields in plenty 
beyond the present limits, to be passive recipients of blocks of 
houses, whenever man’s interests shall prompt to farther building. 
We are talking of vast sewerage schemes which, jf carried out, 
would be as adequate for a population of five millions, as our 
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present system is for a population of half that amount. We 
are gradually completing awangements for obtaining water 
above the tidal pollutions of tile Thames, which, unless the 
Thames run dry, ought to render our water-supply better rather 
than worse in future years. We are closing all our pent-up 
and mi wholesome graveyards, and establishing others in open 
districts. Wc arc so improving bur channels of coal-supply, by 
means of screw-colliers, collicr-docks, and railway-depots, that 
we can kindle any number of parlour-iires and kitchen-ranges, 
with less fear of monopoly than ever. We are making and 
maintaining several public parks at the national expense, which 
will remain open breathing-spots when London shall extend far 
l^yond them. We have increased almost every variety of 
humanising institution in the Metropolis, within the- hist half- 
century, in a greater ratio than the population itself has 
increased ; and there seems no reason why the same relatively 
greater increase should not be maintained in the remaining 
moiety of the century. In short, none of the elements of pro- 
gression, so far as regard the number of inhabitants in the Me- 
tropolis or the area of ground occupied by the streets and 
houses, yet encounter other elements of retrogression of equal 
force. The Registrar-general, taking equal areas to render 
the comparison a fair one, finds that the population of London 


has increased 
century : — 

in the following way 

during the present 

1801 

- 

958,863 1831 

- 1,654,994 

- 1,948,417 

1811 

- 

- 1,138,815 1841 

1821 

- 

- 1,378,947 1851 

- 2,362,236 


The same indefatigable functionary, whose census of 1851 was 
by far the most complete performance of the kind ever accom- 
plished in this country, looks forward with a prophetic eye to 
the probable future growth of the Metropolis. He possesses no 
means, other than all possess, to determine whether the births 
and deaths in London will bear the same ratio to each other 
in the next ten years, as that which they bore in the ten 
years last passed; nor whether the two decennial periods will 
present the same ratio between the immigrants who come to 
find a living in London, and the emigrants who depart to seek 
their fortunes elsewhere ; but assuming that these ratios will 
remain the same as in the years from 1841 to 1851, he calcu- 
lates that the population of London Will rise to six millions 
of souls before the end of the present century. The Metro- 
polis already covers eighty thousand acres : it is bewildering 
to think of its prospective vastness when thus peopled. And 
some of these acres, in the heart of the Metropolis, are acquir- 
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ing a money value probably never equalled in any other time 
or country. Small patches of ground, in the centre of the 
city, have lately been let on "building-leases, at rentals which, 
calculated at thirty years’ purchase, would amount to a price of 
300,000/., 500,000/., and 800,000/., per acre ^ nay, in one case, 
the price, thus calculated, actually exceeds one million sterling 
per acre . Gloomy forebodings occupy some minds on the sub- 
ject of the future of this large Metropolis. History does not 
record such a stupendous civic population ; and, havihg no pre- 
cedent to serve as its basis, men arc at a loss to picture the 
possible economy of six millions of human beings living in one 
city. • 


Art. IV. — Recollections of the Table Talk of Samuel Rogers ; 
to which is added Porsoniana . London :* 1856. • 

T^ou more than half a century a small house in a quiet nook 
of London has been the recognised abode of taste, and the 
envied resort of wit, beauty, learning, and genius. There, sur- 
rounded by the choicest treasures of art, and in a light reflected 
from Guidos and Titians, have sat and mingled in familiar con- 
verse the most eminent poets, painters, actors, artists, critics, 
travellers, historians, warriors, orators, and statesmen of two 
generations. Under that roof celebrities of all sorts, matured or 
budding, -and however contrasted in genius or pursuit, met as on 
the table land where (according to D’Alembert) Archimedes and 
llomcr may stand on a perfect footing of equality. The man 
of mind was introduced to the man of action, and mqdest merit 
which had yet its laurels to win, was first brought acquainted 
with the patron who was to push its fortunes, or with the hero 
whose name sounded like a trumpet note. It was in that 
dining-room that Erskine told the story of his first brief, and 
Grattan that of his last duel: that the 'Iron Duke’ described 
Waterloo as a ' battle of giants : ’ that Chantrcy, placing his 
hand on a mahogany pedestal, said, € Mr. Rogers, do you re- 
f member a workman at five shillings a day who came in at that 
£ door to receive your orders for this work ? I was that workman.’ 
It was there, too, that Byron’s intimacy with Moore commenced 
over the famous mess of potatoes and vinegar : that Madame de 
Stael, after a triumphant argument with Mackintosh, was (as re- 
corded by Byron) ' well ironed ’ by Sheridan s that Sydney Smith, 
at dinner with Walter Scott, Campbell, Moore, Wordsworth and 
Washington Irving, declared that he and Irving; if the only 
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prose-writers, were not the only prosers in the company. It 
was through that window, opening to the floor and leading 
through the garden to the Park, that the host started with 
Sheridan’s gifted grand-daughter on * The Winter’s Walk ’ 
which she has so gracefully and feelingly commemorated. It 
was in the library abbve, that Wordsworth, holding up the 
original contract for the copyright of Paradise Lost (1600 
copies for 5/.)j proved to his own entire satisfaction that solid* 
fame was Sn an inverse ratio to popularity ; whilst Coleridge, 
with his finger upon the parchment detd by which Dryden 
agreed for the translation of the -ZEneid, expatiated on the 
advantages which Hvould have accrued to literature, if * glorious 
* John 9 had selected the Iliad and left Virgil to Pope. Whilst 
these and similar scenes are passing, we can fancy, the 4 host 
murmuring his well-known lines : — 

4 Be mine to listen ; pleased but not elate, 

E\ ef* too modest or too proud to rate 
Myself by my companions, self- com pel I'd 
' To earn the station that in life 1 held/ 

This house, rich as it was in varied associations, was only com- 
pleted in 1801 or 1802; but the late owner’s intimacy with 
men ami women of note goes back to a long antecedent period, 
lie bad been, some years before, proposed at Johnson’s club — 
the club, as it is denominated still — by Fox, seconded by Wind- 
Jiam, and (as he fully believed) black-balled by Malone. lie bad 
met Condorcet at Lafayette’s table in 1789. In the course of a 
single •Sunday at Edinburgh in the Same eventful year, he had 
breakfasted with Robertson, heard him preach in the forenoon, 
and Blair in the afternoon, taken coffee with the Piozzis, and 
supped with Adam Smith. 

There is surely something more in this position, than the ex- 
traordinary prolongation of human life^ or than its utility as a 
connecting link between two or three generations, the point of 
view in which hitherto it has been almost exclusively con- 
sidered. It leads naturally and necessarily to reflections on 
the state of our society, especially in relation to the literary, 
artistic and intellectual elements, during the lust seventy years; 
and we feel eager to profit by the experience and sagacity of a 
nonogenarian who has enjoyed such ample opportunities for 
appreciating mankind. Fortunately Mr. Rogers’s mental habits 
and tendencies strongly disposed and qualified him for turning his 
length of years to good account. His writings teem with maxims 
of worldly wisdom, enforced or illustrated by remarkable inci- 
dents, and bis conversation was replete with anecdotes selected 
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for the sake of the light they threw on manners, the trains of 
thought they suggested, or the mgral they involved. What has 
been printed of his ( table talk* is very far from being in keep- 
ing with his character, or on a par with his fame. Indeed, those 
who form their opinion from such records as the volume before 
us may be excused for attributing the assiduous court paid him / 
to the caprice of fashion ; whtlst others, with better materials 
for judgment, will haply account for the phenomenon by the 
felicitous combination of long life, ample means, cultivated taste, 
refined hospitality, and poetic celebrity in ofte man. Which- 
ever party, the detractors or the admirers, may turn out right, 
the critical analysis of his life and writings wjiich must precede 
any honest attempt to adjudicate upon his reputation, cannot 
fail to be highly instructive ; nor will it be found wanting in 
the leading attractions of literary biography. We therefore 
propose to review the principal incidents and performances of a 
life extending over ninety-two of about the most exciting and 
eventful years of the world’s history. 

Samuel Rogers was born at Newington Green, on the 30th 
July, 1763. lie was one of a family of six children, three sons 
and three daughters ; he was the third son. The father was 
au opulent banker, head of the firm carried on till the present 
year under the name of Rogers, Olding, and Co., 29 Clement’s 
Lane. Prior to his marriage, he was a member of the Church 
of England ; but the influence of his wife speedily effected his 
conversion to her own creed, the Unitarian ; and by the time 
Samuel was old enough to understand or be moved by such 
things, the whole family were in regular and rigid attendance 
on the ministry of the celebrated Dr. Price, the adversary of 
Burke.. The relative importance of the principal dissenting 
bodies has undergone so sensible a diminution of late years, in 
social and literary distinction, that it may be difficult for the 
present generation to form a just estimate of the eminence and 
influence of the nonconformist community in question. Yet its 
annals are rich in literary .illustration. The names of Defoe, 
Dr. Watts, Dr. Price, Dr. Rees, Mrs* Barbauld, and Dr. Aikin, 
with others by no means undistinguished, are indelibly asso- 
ciated with the congregation of Newington Green; which still 
flourishes under the ministry of the Rev. Dr. Cromwell (of 
the Protector’s family), and still comprises most of the natural 
and highly respectable connexions of the banker-poet, who A was 
undeniably indebted to his Dissenting friends for liis first intro-* 
duction to celebrated people in Eugland, Scptlajid, and France. 
Nor was this tie to the primitive nonconformist^ of his. youth 
altogether dissolved by his excursions into the regions of ortho- 
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doxy and fashion. Mr. Rogers was a trustee of the New- 
ington Presbyterian Meeting-House from 1790 to his death — 
a period of sixty-five years; arid when the Dissenters Chapel 
Bill was before Parliament, he signed a petition in favour of it 
in that capacity. 

According to his own account, Samuel Rogers had every 
reason "to congratulate himself on his* parentage, paternal and 
maternal. His mother, of whom he uniformly spoke as an 
amiable and very handsome woman, sedulously inculcated 
kindness and gentleness; whilst his father, who lived till 1793, 
gave him a good education suited to his intended mode of life, 
put him in the way of making a fortune, and carefully refrained 
from thwarting or crossing him in his inclinations or pursuits, 
although these must frequently have jarred against the, Dis- 
senting banker’s notions of the fitness of things. On seeing his 
son taking to poetry and fine company, the old man must have 
felt like the hen who sees the duckling, which she has hatched 
as a bird of her own feather, suddenly taking to water ; and in 
his heart, he probably agreed with Lord Eldon, who on hear- 
ing that a new poem (* The Pleasures of Memory ’) had just 
been published by a young banker, exclaimed 1 If old Gozzy 9 
— alluding to the head of the firm with which he banked — * ever 
f so much as says a good thing, — let alone writing, I will close 

* my account with him the next morning.’ 

In early boyhood, the future poet’s impulse was to start off 
^the course in a diametrically opposite direction. When he and 
his brothers were called in and asked by the father what 
professions they wished to follow, Samuel avowed his predi- 
lection for that of a prcaclver ; a choice which he explained by 
his admiration for Dr. Price. ‘ He was our neighbour of 

* Newington Green, and would often drop in to spend the 
e ovening with us, in his dressing-gown : he would talk and read 

* the Bible to us till he sent us to bed in a frame of mind as 
‘ heavenly as his own. He lived much in the society of Lord 

* Lansdowne and other people of rank, and his manners were 
€ extremely polished.’ If the child be father to the man, we 
must be pardoned for suspecting that the mundane advantages 
of the divine had at least as much to do with the influence 
which ho exercised over his young admirer, as the truths 
divine that' came mended from his tongue. 

1 ‘The chief part, if not. the whole, of Rogers’s formal and re- 
gular education was received at a Dissenting*sehool at Hackney, 
where he learnt Latin enough to enable him to read the 
easier Latin ^classics with facility. By the time he quitted 
it, he had got rid of his pulpit aspirations, and he is not re- 
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corded to have manifested any marked reluctance to his desti- 
nation when he was placed in the .paternal counting-house, with 
the view of being in due course admitted a member of the firm. 
He seems to have begun the serious business of life with the 
good sense and prudence which never left him ; ^although he 
was constantly exposed to temptations to which most men of 
poetical or susceptible temperament would have succumbed. 
When his solid comforts and his well understood interests were 
involved, the Dalilahs of fame and fashion, of vanity and 
sensibility, exhausted their arts on him in vain. He kept his 
gaze steadily fixed on the main chance. Even when he set up 
as a poet, he could honestly say, f I left no calling for this idle 
c trade — no duty broke;* and he continued laying the foun- 
dations of his ideal edifice of social enjoyment and prosperity, 
with # a patience and precision worthy of the most painstaking 
and methodical of economists and calculators. 

It was his favourite speculation, that the greatest command 
of worldly happiness was attainable by one who, beginning low 
on the social ladder, should mount , gradually and regularly to 
the top. It lias been invidiously objected that this sounds very 
like the career of a successful tuft hunter. But Rogers insisted 
that every step in the ascent should be won honourably, and 
the sustained gratification was to arise from recognised merit, 
and would be poisoned by the smallest admixture of conscious 
unworthiness. Fortunately, he has himself explained and am- 
plified his theory, in one of the most striking passages of his 
c Italy*: — 

* All, wherever in the scale. 

Have — he they high or low, or rich or poor, 

Inherit they a slieep-hook or il sceptre — 

Much to be grateful for ; but most has he. 

Born in that middle sphere, that temperate zone, 

Where Knowledge lights his lamp. . . . 

What men most covet, — wealth, distinction, power, 
Are baubles nothing worth, that only serve 
To rouse us up, as children in the schools 
Are roused up to exertion. The reward 
Is in the race we run f not in the prize ; 

And they, the few, that have it ere they earn it, 

Having*' by favour or inheritance, 

These dangerous gifts placed in their idle hands. 

And all that should await on worth well-tried, 

All in the glorious days of old reserved 
For manhood most mature or reverend age. 

Know not, nor ever can, the generous pride 
That glows in him who on himself relies, • 

Entering the lists of life/ 
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Thirsting foi? distinction, he hurried into the lists without 
adequate preparation, and with ill-fitting and borrowed arms. 
Man is little less an imitative ct'eature than the monkey or the 
mocking-bird. He instinctively copies the model that caprice 
or accident has made popular ; and indiscriminately adopts, to 
the best of his ability,* the vice or virtue, the folly or wisdom, 
the style of dress or the style of writing* that is in vogue. 
When Rogers started as an author, he was not exempt from 
this almost universal weakness ; and, to explain his poetical de- 
velopment, we must cast a retrospective glance on the poetical 
.productions and literary tendencies of the generation in which 
he was trained up# 

The period in question was the Augustan age of historians 
and novelists; for within it flourished, in fulness of reputation, 
Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, and 
Goldsmith. The rich mine opened by the essayists, beginning 
with the Tatler and the Spectator, had been worked out, and 
was virtually abandoned alter the termination of the Idler in 
1757 ; whilst a cold shade was flung over poetry by the name 
and memory of Pope. No school has practically proved more 
depressing to originality in its followers than his, despite 
(perhaps by reason) of his own exquisite fancy, and notwith- 
standing the encouragement to erratic courses held out to them 
in the familiar couplet — 

* From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, 

And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.* 

Nor htfve many schools retained their influence longer; for Grabbe 
was wittily described as c Pope, in worsted stockings ; * and the 
spell was got completely broken until the 19tli century, when Sir 
Walter Scott inspired the taste for metrical tales of passion and 
adventure ; an exploit, the honour t>f which has been claimed for 

* Christabel ’ by Coleridge, who borrowed the suggestion from 
Goethe. Collins and Gray, emboldened by Alexander’s Feast 
and the Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, produced some fine lyrical 
pieces, as the * Ode to the Passions * and ‘ The Bard’ ; but for 
more than fifty years after the death of the bard of Twick- 
enham, English poetry ran almost exclusively in the didactic, 
descriptive, or elegiac , line, with an occasional digression into 
satire. Rogers’s avowed favourites were Gray and Goldsmith ; 
and bis preference has been justified by posterity. ‘ I used,’ 
he said, 9 to take a pocket edition of Gray’s Poems with me 

* every morning during my walks to iny father’s banking-house, 

* where I was*a clerk, and read them by the wajr. I can re- 
f peat them all.’ On another occasion be exclaimed, * What 
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* pleasure I felt on being told that Este (Parson Este) had said 
f of me, “ A child of Goldsmith, Sir.” * This must have been after 
the publication of the ‘ Pleasures of Memory * : for it is curious 
that Rogers, having first tried his strength in prose, began his 
poetical career by taking for his prototype the one of these two 
(Gray and Goldsmith) whose genius watj least in harmony with 
his own, and by imbuing himself with the spirit of what must 
have been to him the least congenial of Gray’s productions. 

The to all agreeable, to many intoxicating, sensation Af first 
seeing oneself in print, was experienced by Rogers in 1781, when 
he contributed eight numbers, under the title of The Scribbler , 
to ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine,’ — the same which, under the 
editorship of Sylvanus Urban (Cave), wa$*the repository of 
the earliest efforts of Johnson in the same walk. ‘ He told 
‘ mej* says Boswell, ‘that when he first saw St. John’s Gate, the 
‘ place where that deservedly popular miscellany was originally 
‘ printed, he beheld it with reverence.’ Probably it was John- 
sonian influence that gave their peculiar form to Rogers’s first 
attempts at authorship ; for the great lexicographer was amongst 
the idols of his youth. * My friend Maltby and 1/ he used 
to relate, ‘ had a strong desire to see Dr. Johnson'; and wo 

* determined to call upon him and introduce ourselves. We 
‘ accordingly proceeded to his house in Bolt Court ; and I had 
‘ my hand on the knocker, when our courage failed us, and we 
‘ retreated. Many years afterwards I mentioned this circum- 

* stance to Boswell, who said, “ What a pity you did not go 
‘ “ boldly in 1 he would have received you with all kindness.’ 5 ’ 

Rogers commonly followed up this anecdote with another of the 
advice he gave, instead of a letter of introduction, to a young 
friend who was going to Birmingham, and Had a similar desire to 
see Dr. Parr. The advice was to be collected from the result. 
‘ Well, what did you do?’ was the first question to the traveller 
on his return. ‘ Exactly as you told me. I knocked boldly at the 
€ door, and asked for Dr. Part*. I was shown into a parlour on 
‘ the ground floor by tc servant-maid. When the Doctor appeared, 
ff 1 looked steadily at him for a moment, and then said, “ Dr. 
‘ “ Parr, I have taken an inexcusable liberty, and I cannot com- 
‘ “ plain if you order me to be kicked out of your house. On 
‘ “ seeing your name upon the door, I could, not make up my 

* “mind to pass the house of the greatest man in Europe without 
‘ “ seeing him. I knocked, was admitted, and here lam!” The 
‘ Doctor seized me by both hands in a kind of transport of wel- 
‘ come, fairly danced me up and down the room, and ended by 

* keeping me to dinner on & roast shoulder of mutton.’ 

Rogers’s admiration of Johnson never extended to his style. 
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and the most remarkable features of 4 The Scribbler ’ are the 
correctness and ease of the language. The author of the 

* Table Talk * has reprinted one of the worst Numbers by way 
of specimen. All are commonplace enough in point of thought 
and' conception, nor would it be difficult to specify the very 

* Ramblers * br 4 Idlers^ which the writer had in his mind’s eye 
whilst composing them ; but the one on 4 Fashion ’ is written 
with a freedom and rhythmical flow which are rarely found in 
essayists of eighteen — 

4 Whether she (Fashion) heightened with a pencil the vermilion of 
her cheek, or clothed her limbs with a tight or flowing vest ; whether 
she collected her ringlets in a knot, or suffered them to hang negli- 
gently on her shoulders ; whether she shook the dice, waked the lyre, 
or filled the sparkling glass, — she was imitated by her votaries, who 
vied with each other in obsequiousness and reverence. All insisted on 
presenting their offerings ; either their health, their fortunes, or their 
integrity. Though numbers incessantly disappeared, the assembly, 
receiving continual supplies, preserved its grandeur and its brilliancy. 
At the entrance I observed Vanity, fantastically crowned with flowers 
and feathers, to whom the fickle deity committed the initiation of her 
votaries. These having fluttered as gaily as their predecessors, in a 
few moments vanished, and were succeeded by others. All who re- 
jected the solicitations of Vanity, were compelled to enter by Ridicule, 
whose shafts were universally dreaded: Even Literature, Science, and 
Philosophy were obliged to comply. Those only escaped who were 
concealed beneath the veil of Obscurity. As I gazed on this glitter- 
ing scene, having declined the invitation of Vanity, Ridicule shot an 
arrow from her bow, which pierced my heart : I fainted, and in the 
violence of my agitation awaked/ 

To judge from the type in which they were printed, and the 
places assigned to them in the columns of Mr. Sylvanus Urban, 
that practised judge of literary merit appears to have attached 
no great value to the lucubrations of 4 The Scribbler,’ and they 
were discontinued after September 1781. The author of the 
4 Table Talk ’ states that he was present when Mr. Rogers tore 
to pieces, and threw into the fire, a manuscript operatic drama, 
the 4 Vintage of Burgundy,’ which lie had written early in life. 
‘He told me he offered it to a manager, who said, 44 I will bring 
4 44 it on the stage if you arc determined to have it acted, but it 
* 44 will certainly be damned/” Unless this drama was composed 
wholly or in part between 1781 and 1786, we must conclude that 
this interval was employed in preparing for his first public appear- 
ance as a poet, which was not unlikely, considering the amount 
of limes labor et mora that he was wont to devote to his com- 
positions. The 4 Ode to Superstition, with some other Poems,’ was 
published in 1786. It was an eighteenpenny quarto of twenty- 
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six pages, after the fashion of the times, when the eye was re- 
lieved by * rivulets of text running through meadows of margin.’ 
He is reported as saying: ‘I wrote it whilst in my teens, and 

* afterwards touched it up. I paid down to the publisher 30/. to 
c insure him from being a loser by it. • At the end of four years, 
c I found that he had sold about twenty copies* However, T was 
c consoled by reading in a critique on the Ode that 1 was “ an 
f “ able writer ” or some such expression.’ 

Whoever lived much with him will remember, 'that any 
reference to the 4 Ode,’ was the inevitable prelude to the pro- 
duction of the volume containing the critique, — the € Monthly 
‘ Review,’ December 1786. It began thus: f In these pieces 

* we perceive the hand of an able master. The Ode to Super- 
‘ stition is written with uncommon boldness of language and 

* strength of diction. The author has collected some of the most 

* striking historical facts, to illustrate the tyranny of the demon 
‘-he addresses, and lias exhibited them with the fire and energy 

* proper to lyric poetry. The following stanzas are particularly 

* excellent.’ The reviewer then quotes, without remarking the 
resemblance, the very stanzas or strophes which are most pal . 
pably imitated from Gray’s Hard. Dryden’s magnificent lyrical 
burst was also copied in parts, and the result recalls the fable of 
the ambitious frog, or reminds us of * all the contortions of the 

* Sybil without one particle of her inspiration.’ Almost the 
only lines which do not creak, groan and tremble with the 
strain, or which bear token of his subsequently matured pre- 
ference for simple uninverted language, are the following : — 

• 

‘Hark ? who mounts the sacred pyre, 

Blooming in her bridal vest : 

She hurls the torch ! she fans the fire ! 

To die is to be blest. 

She clasps her lord to part no more, 

And sighing, sinks ! but sinks to soar.’ 

* Thou spak’sfc, and lo ! a new creation glowed. 

Each unhewn mass of living stone 
Was clad in horrors, not its own. 

And at its base the trembling nations bowed. 

Giant Error, darkly grand, 

Grasped the globe with iron hand.’ 

The -wonder is, that whilst imitating Gray, Rogers was not 
irresistibly and exclusively attracted by the * Elegy.* One would 
have thought that Rogers, of all others, would have been fasci- 
nated by the exquisite finish and sober grace of that incom- 
parable performance. But it was easier to mimic the clamour 
VOL. CIV. KO. CCXI. G 
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of the dithyrambic ode than to catch the. pathos and simplicity 
of the € Elegy’ or the * Ode to Eton College.’ 

Mr. Rogers's compositions down to this time, both in verse and 
prose, leave the impression that he was extreme ly anxious to write 
without having anything to write about. He had sharpened and 
polished his tooi4, and had acquired no slight dexterity in the 
use of them, but materials were altogether wanting* He had 
laid up no stock of thought, sentiment, or observation worthy of 
being worked up or moulded into form ; and his attempts to 
compensate for this deficiency by artificial fire, borrowed move- 
ments, and forced enthusiasm, proved about as successful as 
those of the German baron who jumped over the chairs and| 
tables to acquire vivacity. Rogers, however, was not to be 1 
dispirited by failure. He at length hit upon the right vein, 
and from the moment he discovered that lie was destiued to 
excel by grace, elegance, subdued sentiment, and chastened 
fancy — not by fervid passion, lofty imagination, or deep feeling, 
— his poetic fortune was made. 

During the six years that elapsed before he again ventured 
into print, he visited Paris and Edinburgh, conversed with 
some who were acting as well as with those who were writing 
history, and indefinitely extended his knowledge of books, of 
external nature, of social systems, and of mankind. The first- 
fruits were the * Pleasures of Memory, 5 published with the name 
of the author in 1792. 

The epoch was fortunately hit upon or judiciously chosen. 
The old school was wearing out, and the new had not com- 
menced. The poem struck into the happy medium between the 
precise and conventional style, and the free and natural one. 
The only .competitor formidable from newly acquired popularity, 
was Cowper. Crabbe’s fame was then limited : Darwin never 
had much: and Burns, incomparably the greatest poetic genius 
of his generation (1759-1796), was not appreciated in England 
in his lifetime, or something better than an exciseman’s place 
would have been bestowed upon him. We are therefore not 
surprised at the immediate success of Rogers’s second and better 
calculated experiment on the public taste. Yet with undeniable 
merits of a high order, it had little of the genuine inspiration of 
original genius. The strongest proof of its deficiency in this 
resptet is that, although it has long taken its place as an 
English classic, none of its mellifluous verses or polished images 
are freshly remembered, like ‘ The- coming events cast their 
‘ shadows before, 5 of Campbell : or the * Oh, woman in our hours 
* of ease, 5 of «Scott; or the * Oh, ever thus from childhood’s hour,’ 
of Moore 5 or the * He who hath bent him o’er the dead,’ of 
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Byron ; or the 4 Creature not too bright or good/ of Wordsworth. 
Any zealous admirer of these writers will be ready at any mo- 
ment to justify his or her admiration, by quoting passage after 
passage. Where is the zealous admirer of Rogers's poetry, 
who feels qualified, without adequate preparation, to recite 
six consecutive lines from the 4 Pleasures of Memory?’ *Yet 
the most cursory reader will light upon many passages of groat 
elegance of expression, impaired by unmeaning antithesis and 
incessant alliteration, and seldom relieved by originality of 
thought or novelty of metaphor. The commencement, and in- 
deed almost everything rural or pastoral in the poem, is too 
pcdolent of Goldsmith ; and in minute description, Rogers pro- 
^vokes compromising comparisons with Crabbe ; but he has never 
been excelled in the art of blending fancy and feeling with 
historic incident and philosophical reflection, as in the passage 
beginning — 

1 So Scotia's Queen, as slowly dawned the day, 

Rose on her couch, and gazed her soul away.' 

The next line is spoiled by an inversion, and we pass on to — 

* Thus kindred objects kindred thoughts inspire. 

As .summer clouds flash forth electric fire. 

And hence this spot gives back the joys of youth, 

Warm as the life, and with tlie mirror’s truth. 

Hence homefelt pleasure prompt the Patriot’s sigh, 

This makes him wish to live and dare to die. 

m . . • • * • 

And hence the charm historic scenes impart ; • • 

Hence Tiber awes, and Avon melts the heart ; 

Aerial forms, in Tempe's classic vale, 

Glance through the gloom, and whisper in the gate, 

In wild Vaucluse with love and Laura dwell, 

And watch and weep in Kloisa's cell.' 

The fondness for alliteration displayed in this poem attracted 
the attention of the critics ; and Rogers used to say that a pro- 
posed emendation in the second of the following lines, which 
form the commencement of the second part, was the best sug- 
gestion he ever received from a reviewer — 

* Sweet Memory, wafted by thy gentle gale, 

Oft up the .stream of Time I turn my sail.' 

The critic's suggestion was that, to complete the alliteration, the 
line should stand thus — 

‘ Oft up the stream of Time I turn my tail.' 
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The ( Pleasures of Memory 9 ends thus : — 

* Hail, Memory, hail i in thy exhaustless mine 
From age to age unnumbered treasures shine : 

Thought and her shadowy brood thy call obey. 

And Place and Time are subject to thy sway ; 

Thy pleasures most we feel, when most alone. 

The only pleasures we can call our own. 

Lighter than air, Hope’s summer visions die ; 

If but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky ; 

If but a beam of sober reason play, 

Lo, Fancy’s fairy frost work melts away ! 

But can the wiles of Art, the grasp of Power, 

Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour ? 

These, when the trembling spirit wings her flight. 

Pour round her path a stream of living light ; 

. And gild those pure and perfect realms of rest, 

Where Virtue triumphs, and her sons are blest.’ 

These are the lines which Mackintosh, thereby giving the 
measure of his own poetic feeling, used to say were equal to 
the closing lines of the * Dunciad.’ This was like saying that 
VirgiFs apostrophe to Marcellus is equal to Homer’s battle of 
the gods, the style being essentially distinct; and the only 
real question is, whether any given degree of grace or senti- 
ment can be placed on a level with the corresponding degree 
of grandeur or sublimity. We are by no means sure that, if it 
were necessary to challenge a comparison with Pope, we should 
not rather rely on one of the passages in which Rogers, by dint 
of finely-shaded language and felicitous illustration, invests the 
description of a familiar phenomenon in mental philosophy with 
the most seductive charms of sensibility and poetry. For 
example : — 

‘ Ah ! who can tell the triumphs of the mind. 

By truth illumined, and by taste refined ? 

When age has quenched the eye, and closed the ear. 

Still nerved for action in her native sphere, 

Oft will she rise — with searching glance pursue 
Some long-loved image vanished from her view ; 

Hart thro* the deep recesses of the past, 

O’er dusky forms in chains of slumber cast; 

With giant grasp fling back the folds of night, 

And snatch the faithless fugitive to light. 

So thro’ the grove the impatient mother flics, 

Each sunless glade, each secret pathway tries ; 

Till the thin leaves the truant boy disclose, 

Long on the wood-moss stretched in sweet repose . 9 

Why verses like these should have' failed to lay fast and 
durable hold on the public imagination, is a problem well worthy 
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of critical examination. The most plausible solution is sug- 
gested by their want of simplicity and spontaneity. Their 
linked sweetness is too long and elaborately drawn out for 
such a purpose; and the very symmetry and artistic finish of a 

P roduction may militate against its general popularity. When 
Campbell complained to James Smith o? not having been in- 
cluded in the ‘ Rejected Addresses/ he was politely assured that 
to parody his poetry was as impossible as to caricature his 
handsome and regular features. < I should like to be amongst 
* them for all that/ was his remark ; and he was right, if lie 
valued notoriety as well as solid fame; for what cannot be 
parodied will not be so often quoted, nor so freshly remembered. 
In the preface to the annotated edition of the 4 Rejected Ad- 
4 dreqpes/ Rogers and Campbell are placed on the same footing, 
and their common exclusion is justified on the same compli- 
mentary principle. To 4 The Pleasures of Memory/ in addition 
to the invaluable service which it rendered literature by its 
purity of language and chasteness of tone, which immediately 
became the objects of improving imitation and elevating rivalry, 
must be assigned the honour of having suggested * The Plea- 
4 surcs of Hope/ 

Rather more than another lustrum was to elapse before 
Rogers had hived up enough for another publication. His 
4 Epistle to a Friend, with other Poems/ appeared in 1798. 
The 4 Epistle 9 is a vehicle for conveying, after the manner of 
Horace and (in parts) of Pope, the writer’s notions of social 
comfort and happiness, as dependent upon, or influenced by, 
the choice of residence, furniture, books, pictures, and com- 
panions, — subjects on all of which he was admirably qualified 
to speak. His precepts are delivered in a series of* graceful 
couplets, and enforced by authorities collected in the notes. 
Of course, he is all for modesty, simplicity, and retirement, — 
what poet or poetaster is not ? — with about the same amount of 
practical earnestness as Grattan, when he declared he could be 
content in u small neat house, with cold meat, bread, and beer, 
and plenty of claret; or as a couple from May Fair, who, when 
they talk of love in a cottage, are dreaming of a cottage like the 
dairy-house at Taymouth or Cashiobury. All Rogers wanted, 
was to be able to enjoy every pleasure or luxury he really cared 
about ; and as he did not care about a numerous establishment 
or a large house, the model villa to which he invites his friend 
is of restricted dimensions — • 

* Here no state chambers in long line unfold. 

Bright with broad mirrors, rough with fretted gold; ' 
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Yet modest ornament with use combined, 

Attracts the eye to exercise the mind. 

Small change of seen c, small space his home requires , 

Who leads a life of satisfied desires / 

This strikes u$ to be frhat Partridge would call a non sequitur . 
Like the Presbyterian divine who, after praying .that all the 
lady of the manor’s desires might be gratified, judiciously added, 
‘ provided they be virtuous,’ — Rogers should have added ‘ pro- 
‘ vided they be limited.’ The spendthrift who complained there 
was no living in England like a gentleman under forty thou- 
sand a year, would not have led a life of satisfied desires, with 
small change of Scene, or small space to disport in. 

Nothing in their way cau be better than the fourteen lines 
in which the poet inculcates the wise doctrine, that engravings 
and copies from the best pictures and statues are far preferable 
to mediocre or second-rate originals. The ornaments of the 
rustic bath, also, are happily touched off*, and the ‘ Description 
‘of Winter’ is marked by the same delicate fancy which is 
displayed in the ‘ Rape of the Lock * on a different class of 
phenomena : — 

‘ When Christmas revels in a world of snow, 

And bids her berries blush, her carols flow : 

His spangling shower when Frost the wizard flings, 

Or, borne in ether blue, on viewless wings, 

O'er the xohite pane his silvery foliage weaves , 

And gems with icicles the sheltering caves, — 

Thy muffled friend liis nectarine wall pursues’ — 

There is no disputing the eye for nature which fixed and 
carried off the image of the silvery foliage woven on the white 
pane. At one of his Sunday breakfasts, he had quoted with 
decided commendation Leigh Hunt’s couplet on a fountain (in 
‘ Rimini ’), — also selected by Byron as one of the most 
poetical descriptions of a natural object he was acquainted 
with: — - 

- ‘ Clear and compact, till at its height o’er run, 

It shakes its loos’ning silver in the sun.’ 

‘ I give my vote,’ said one of the guests, for 

i “ O’er the white pane its silvery foliage weaves — 1 

And Rogers looked for. a moment as if he were about to re- 
enact Parr’s reception of the flattering visitor at Birmingham. 

Fourteen years elapsed between the publication of the 
‘Epistle to a Friend,’ and ‘Columbus/ which •formed part of 
a new edition of his poems in 1812, and was followed by 
‘Jacqueline’ in 1814. We look upon both these productions 
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as mistakes, especially the first, which is a kind of fragmentary 
epic, and deals with topics requiring the highest order of 
imagination to invest them with fitting grandeur and interest. 
When chasms are left in the narrative, and an author only pro- 
fesses to open glifnpses into the past or the future,. he can claim 
no allowance for Homeric elupihers, — for tameness of diction, 
or tor extravagance of invention. Each detached scene or pic- 
ture should be complete in its way, for the very reason that 
it is detached. Rogers, however, has done little more than 
versify, with less than his usual attention to metre and rhythm, 
the well-known events in the lives and adventures of Columbus 
and his companions, interspersed with imitations of Dante, 
Virgil, and Euripides. His machinery is an unhappy medium 
between Pope’s and Milton’s ; and when he made an American 
deity, or angel of darkness, hight Merion, rise c in pomp of 
* plumage,’ in the shape of a condor, to descend and c couch on 
‘ Roldan’s ample breast ’ in the shape of a vampire, he delivered 
himself, bound hand and foot, into the hands of the scorner. 
How he could have read over the following passage of c The 
6 Argument,* without becoming aware of his danger, would be 
a mystery to us were we less familiar with the weaknesses of 
authors when their offspring is concerned : — 

6 Alarm and despondence on board. He (Columbus) resigns himself 
to the care of Heaven, and proceeds on his voyage. Meanwhile the 
deities of America assemble in council, and one of the Genii, the gods 
of the islanders, announces his approach. f< In vain,” says he, * have 
we guarded the Atlantic for ages. A mortal has baffled our power ; 
nor will our votaries arm against him. Yours are a sterner race. 
4 Hence, and while we have recourse to stratagem, do you array the 
,c nations round your altars, and prepare for an exterminating war.” 
They disperse while he is yet speaking , and in the shape of a Condor, 
he directs his flight to the fleet. His journey described. He arrives 
there.’ 

"We wish wo could add that the conception is redeemed 
or exalted by the execution ; but the perusal of the poem is 
rendered positively disagreeable by the breaks, the obscurity, 
and the constant straining after effect. The most successful 
contrivance is the use made of the trade-winds ; the water- 
spouts of the New World, also, are felicitously introduced: — 

‘ And see the heavens bow down, the waters rise, 

And, rising, shoot in columns to the skies, 

That stand, and still when they proceed, retire, — * 

As in the Desert burned the sacred fire, 

Moving in silent mn esty. — tilt Night . 

Descends and shuts the vision from their sight.’ 
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The scorner speedily came forth in the guise of a candid 
friend. .The late Lord Dudley (then Mr. Ward) reviewed 
‘ Columbus 9 in tho ‘ Quarterly Review * in a tone of calculated 
depreciation, made more incisive by the affectation of respect. 
The poet’s feelings may be fancied when he tend the polished 
quiz upon his deities and his condor, and was asked, 4 what but 
‘ extreme haste and carelessness could have occasioned the 
‘ author of the “ Pleasures of Memory 99 to mistake for verse 
4 such a line as — 

4 <c There silent sate many an unbidden guest/ 9 9 

This line will not be found in the later editions, but the two 
following are in tlie last — 

4 And midway on tlieir passage to eternity/ (Canto 1.) 

‘That world a prison-house, full of sights of woe/ (Cant<fl2.) 

Nor would Rogers have shown much indulgence for couplets 
like these by another : — 

* Right through the midst, when fetlock deep in gore. 

The great Gonzalvo battled with the Moor/ 

• •••••• 

‘ He said, he drew : then at his master's frown, 

Sullenly sheath’d, plunging the weapon down/ 

The first of these might lead a superficial or ill-informed 
reader to suppose that the great Gonzalvo was a Centaur ; and 
the second is much like saying — 

* Swallowed the loaf, gulping each morsel down/ 

Ward had greatly aggravated his offence by communicating 
with his intended victim on' the subject of the criticism during 
its composition; and lie well merited the characteristic retalia- 
tion which it provoked — 

‘Ward 1ms no heart, they say; but I deny it. 
lie has a heart, and gets his speeches by it/ 

According to the author of the * Table Talk , 9 Rogers con- 
fessed to having written this epigram, * with a little assistance 
‘from Richard Sharp . 9 One day, he adds, while Rogers was on 
bad terms with Ward, Lady D. said to him, ‘ Have you seen 
4 Ward lately ? * 4 What Ward ? 9 * Why, our Ward, of course . 9 
4 Onr Ward! — you may keep him all to yourself/ 

Ward was not a man to be behindhand in this kind of con- 
test; and his adversary’s cadaverous complexion afforded as 
ample material for jocularity as his own alleged want of heart. 
Indeed, Jack Bannister remarked that more good things had 
been said and written on Rogers’s face than on that of the 
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greatest beauty. It was Ward who asked him why, now that 
he could afford it, he did not set up his hearse ; and it was the, 
same sympathising companion who, when Rogers repeated the 
couplet, — 

* The robin, with his furtive glance, 

Comes and looks at me askance,’ • 

• 

struck in with, 4 If it had been a carrion crow, he would have 
4 looked you full in the face/ 

Mackintosh made a gallant effort in this Review (No. 43. 
Nov. 1813) to neutralise the corrosive sublimate of Ward’s 
article ; but impartial opinion concurred in the main with the 
less favourable judgment, and even the Vision (Canto 12.), 
which both agreed in praising, is not free from the prevalent 
faults of the poem, — obvious effort, abruptness, and obscurity. 

Matters were not much improved by the publication, two 
years later (1814), of * Jacqueline, 5 in the same volume with 
4 Lara, 5 which suggested the notion of an innocent maiden 
choosing a high-bred rake for her travelling companion. If she 
preserved her virtue, she was tolerably sure to Iobc her reputa- 
tion; and 

* Pretty Miss Jacqueline, 

With her nose aquiline,* 

afforded fine sport to the wits and to her noble yoke-fellow 
amongst the rest. The 4 Corsair 5 had already got his Kaled, 
a young lady who did not stand upon trifles and wore small 
clothes. II ow, in a corrupt age, could Jacqueline hope to 
obtain a preference by dint of the gentle virtues, even thpugh 

4 Her voice, whate'er slie said, enchanted ; 

Like music, to the heart it went. 

And her dark eyes, — how eloquent ! 

Ask what they would, *t\vas granted . 5 

Some years since, a story got about touching an application 
from an American lady of distinction for a ball-ticket for 
a female friend who was staying with her. The request was 
politely declined, and the applicant wrote to express her sur- 
prise at the slight put upon a young lady 4 who, in her own 
4 country, was more in the habit of granting favours than of 
4 asking them/ 4 She must be like my Jacqueline/ said Rogers, 
when he heard the story ; 4 for Byron would always have it that 
4 the line — 

4 44 Ask what they would, ’twas granted,” 

* did not necessarily refer to her eyes/ 

Wc had some* hopes of Jacqueline, when she ldft her paternal 
abode at midnight 4 a guilty thing and full of fears/ or she 
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might have made a sensation by getting drowned, like Lord 
« Ullin’e daughter, when 

‘ One lovely arm was stretched for aid, 

And one was round her lover.’ 

r ' 

But when, after so much preliminary weeping and melancholy, 
it turns out that her departure was pour le bon motif, and that 
D’ Arcay’s intentions were all along honourable : when she returns 
safe ana sound, in person and reputation, hanging on the arm 
of a young husband, to ask and obtain an aged father’s bless- 
ing, — readers, with palates vitiated by more stimulating food, 
might be excused for exclaiming like Sheridan when the 
servant threw down the platcwarmcr without damage to its con- 
tents— -‘Why, it, sir, have you made all that noise for 

* nothing ? ’ „ " 

Rogers was, but we really think had no great cause or right 
to be, very angry at the brief notice taken of this poem in 
Mr. .George Ellis’s review of the ‘ Corsair’ and ‘Lara’ (in the 
‘ Quarterly Review,’ vol. ii. p. 428.), as * the highly refined, 

* * but somewhat insipid, pastoral tale of “Jacqueline.” ’ Lady 
Byron is reported to have told Rogers in 1851, at Brighton, 
that her liege lord, on reading Ellis’s article, had said, ‘The 
‘ man’s a fool. “ J acqueline ” is as superior to “Lara, ” as Rogers 

* is to me.’ We might suspect a double meaning in these words, 
as in Porson’s remark that ‘ Madoc will be read when Homer 

* and Virgil are forgotten.’ But Lord Byron had said nearly 
the same thing in the preface to the joint publication ; and in 
his Diary of JS’ov. 23. 1813 (published by Moore), after saying 
that ‘ Scott is undoubtedly the monarch of Parnassus, and the 

* most English of bards,’ he continues : * 1 should place Rogers 
‘ next in *thc living list. 1 value him more, as the last of the 
‘ best school ; Moore and Campbell both third. At the same time, 
he could hardly have helped seeing that ‘Jacqueline’ did not 
belong to the l>est school (Pope’s) ; and that to couple this poem 
with * Lara * was as suicidal or self-sacrificing an aot in Rogers, 
as Byron would have committed, had he consented to print his 
‘ Hints from Horace ’ (which he himself originally preferred to 
‘Childe Harold’) in the- same volume with ‘Human Life.’ 

In ‘Human Life,’ published in 1819, Rogers was himself 
again. In it and by it, in our opinion, his genius, if not his 
fame, reached the culminating point. The Butyect, or rather 
range of subjects, exactly suited him ; and in this, the master- 
piece of his matured powers, he occasionally combines the 
, worldly wisdom of Horace, the glancing philosophy of Pope, 
the tender melancholy of Goldsmith, and Cowper’s mastery 
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over domestic scenes and affections, with an elevation and com- 
prehensiveness of view which have been rarely, if ever, attained 
by either of them. The similarity in parts to Schiller's ‘ Song 
* of the Bell 9 is certainly striking ; but the common* character 
of the subject, and the widely different stylo of* versification, 
completely repel all suspicion,of plagiarism. * 

Nothing can be happier than the rapid introductory sketch 
of the four epochs — the birth, the coming of age, the marriage, 
and the death, of the proprietor of the old manor-house ; for 
example r — 

* And soqfragain shall music swell the breeze ; 

Soon issfffng forth, shall glitter through the trees, 
Vestures of nuptial white ; and hymns be sung. 

And violets scattered round ; and old and young, 

In every cottage porch with garlands green. 

Stand still to gaze, and, gazing, bless the scene. 

While her dark eyes declining, by his side, 

Moves in her virgin veil, the gentle bride.’ 

Spenser himself never painted with words more distinctly; though 
when the Faery Queen was read aloud to an old lady deprived 
of sight, she remarked that it was as if a succession of pictures 
had been held up before her. Admirably, again, is indicated that 
instinctive sense of immortality, — that vague longing lor some- 
thing better than the evanescent realities of life, — by which the 
noblest minds are stimulated and disturbed unceasingly. We 
refer the reader to the passage beginning — 

‘ Do what be will, he cannot realise 
Half he conceives, the glorious vision flies. 

Go where he may, he cannot hope to find, 

The truth, the beauty, pictured in his mind.’ 

• 

The expansion and effusion of heart, with the delicious inter- 
change of thought and feeling, which follow the acceptance of 
the lover by his future wife, arc thus described : — 

‘ Then come those full confldings of the past ; 

All sunshine now, where all was overcast. 

Then do they wander till the day is gone, 

Lost in each other ; and when night steals on, 

Covering them round, how sweet her accents are I 
Oh when she turns und speaks* her voice is for, 

Far above singing l but soon nothing stirs ■ 

To break the silence* joy like his, like heirs, ' 

Deals not in words. And now the shadows close, 

Now in the glimmering, dying light she grows 
Less and less earthly ! As departs the day. 

All that was mortal seems to melt away, * 

Till, like a girt resumed as soon as given, 

She fades at last into a spirit from heaven.’ 
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Schiller takes the comparatively prosaic view of marriage, os 
the death of sentiment, and the grave of romance.* Rogers 
strikes into a more original and (till things considered) perhaps 
truer vein. At least for the credit of poor human nature, we 
will hope so'.* H$ bids the young bridegroom to regard his 
bride, as * a guardian angel o’er his life presiding;’ and warns 
both of them in lines that deserve to be written in letters of 
gold over every hearth, that— 

* The soul of music slumbers in the shell. 

Till waked and kindled by the master’s spell ; 

And feeling hearts, touch them but dkhtly, pour 
A thousand melodies unheard before/ „ 

As we proceed from love and marriage to the closing scene, 
the death-bed, our admiration is still, with few paused or 
interruptions, on the ascending scale : — 

* When on his couch lie sinks at last to rest, 

Those by his counsel saved, his power redress’d, 

• ■••••a* 

Come and stand round — the widow and her child, 

As when she first forgot her tears and smiled. 

They who watch by him see not, but he sees, 

Sees and exults — Were ever dreams like these ? 

Those who watch by him, hear not ; but he hears, 

And Earth recedes, and Heaven itself appears ! ’ „ 

The four concluding lines are genuine poetry. They will 
bear any test or criterion, and will fare best by being tried by 
Wordsworth’s, — the extent to which the imagination blends 
itself with the scene supposed to be passing, and realises it to 
the mind’s, eye. 

The first part of * Italy ’ was published anonymously in 1822 ; 
and the secret must have been tolerably well kept for a period, 
since the ‘ Literary Gazette ’ confidently attributed the author- 
ship to Southey. The poem was subsequently completed at 
intervals ; and in its finished state, offers a rich repast to the 
scholar, the virtuoso, and the lettered traveller. No one would 
have exclaimed more enthusiastically, or with less call for 
factitious warmth, than Rogers : ‘ Far from me, and my 

* friends, be snob frigid philosophy as may conduct us indifferent 

* and unmoved over any ground which has been dignified by 
'wisdom, bravery, or virtue;’ and, go where he would, his 

r»— — ■ - — - Tp 

* * Mit deip Giirtel, mit dem Schleier, 

* Reisst der schone Wahn entzwei.’ 

(Das Lied von der Gloche.) 
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memory was stored with every description of image or incident, 
that could evoke, or harmonise with, the genius of the place. 

There is a great deal more to see and feel in Italy, than 
objects or impressions that the classic student can alone, or 
best, appreciate. She has been three times the mistress of 
the world, — by Arms, by Aft, by Faith ; and her mediaeval 
annals teem with the genuine romance of history. Venice, 
Padua, Ferrara, Bologna, Florence, Borne, Naples, — each of 
these names opens a separate treasure-house of associations; 
and. to enjoy and fully profit by his tour, the traveller should 
have read Guicciardini, Giannone, Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Vasari, besides Pliny, Horace, and Virgil; «to say nothing of 
a trained eye for the masterpieces of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. Bogers had enough of all for an accomplished 
traveller, and perhaps more than enough for the poet who was 
to celebrate what he saw. His mind was obviously overlaid 
by his acquired knowledge: his invention was stifled by his 
memory: when he wished to record an impression, he in- 
voluntarily reverted to what an admired author had said on 
the same subject ; and we strongly suspect that what really 
charms so many cultivated readers of this poem, is that they 
so frequently find their favourite passages reproduced with a 
certain air of novelty. Thus the fine passage beginning 

* O Italy, how beautiful thou art ! 9 
recalls Filicaja’a famous sonnet ; and 

4 The very dust we tread, stirs as with life/ 
comes too near 

4 Pause, for thy tread is on a nation’s .dust. 1 

His reflections on entering Borne are tame for poetry, and will 
not bear a comparison with Alison’s (in his ‘ Essay on Taste’), 
although conveyed in the humbler vehicle of prose. Bogers 10 
more at home in the Campagna of Borne, at Venice, on ap- 
proaohing Genoa from the sea, or on the Alps, in ascending and 
descending which he is inspired with what strikes us as the 
finest and truest of his descriptive passages. 

4 Italy ’ was the last of Bogers’s formal and deliberate appeals to 
the public ; although down to his ninetieth year he occasionally 
wrote verses, and, whilst his mental powers lasted, he was un- 
ceasingly occupied in polishing his couplets and correcting or 
enriching his notes. A bear keeping itself alive by sucking 
its paws, was suggested as a parallel case, and nvas repeated 
to him. The real culprit, on being charged with the simile. 
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coolly assigned it to Luttrell, who laughingly consented, to 
accept it * with its. responsibilities ; * and it is by no means 
a bad illustration of the manner -in which Rogers coddled and 
dandled his literary productions and reputation to the last. 
The result is <that he has left in the shape of notes, or episodical 
narratives (like Montorio, and the, Bag of Gold, in ' Italy ’), the 
choicest collection of anecdotes and quotations, and some of 
the most exquisite pieces of prose composition in the language. 
Where do* we find more happily expressed than in the intro* 
ductory paragraphs of ‘ Marco Griffoni,’ a train of reflection 
which recent events have forced upon mankind all the world 
over? 1 , 

• War is a game at which all are sure to lose, sooner or later, play they 
how they will ; yet every nation has delighted in war, and none more 
inthoir day than the little republic of Genoa, whose galleys, while 
Bhe had any, were always burning and sinking those of the Pisans, 
the Venetians, the Greeks, or the Turks : Christian and infidel alike 
to her. 

' But experience, when dearly bought, is seldom thrown away al- 
together. A moment of sober reflection came at last : and after a 
victory the most splendid and ruinous of any in her annals, she re- 
solved from that day and for ever to live at peace with all mankind ; 
having in her long career acquired nothing but glory, and a tax on 
every article of life.’ 

Mackintosh used to cite the short essay on 'National Prejudices* 
in 'Italy,’ as perfect both in thought and style. The following 
paragraphs will enable the reader to estimate the justness of 
this commendation. The immediate topic is the prevalence of 
assassination at Rome : — . 

' It would lessen very much the severity with which men judge of 
each other/ if they would but trace effects to tlicir causes, and observe 
the progress of things in the moral as accurately as in the physical 
world. When we condemn millions in the mass as vindictive and 
sanguinary, wc should remember that, wherever justice is ill- 
administered, the injured will redress themselves. Robbery provokes 
to robbery : murder to assassination. Resentments become hereditary ; 
and what began in disorder, ends as if all Hell had broke loose. 

'Laws create a habit of self-reStraint, not only by the influence of 
fear, but by regulating in its exercise the passion of revenge. If they 
overawe the bad by the prospect of a punishment certain and wcll- 
define^ they console the injured by the infliction of that punishment ; 
and| as' the infliction is a public .act, it excites and entails no enmity. 

laws are offended ; and the community for its own sake pursues 
and Overtakes the offender ; often without the concurrence of the 
sufferer, sometimes agajpst his wishes. 

' Now those V ho were not born, like ourselves, to such advantages, 
we should surely rather pity than hate; and, when at length they 
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venture to turn against their rulers, we Bhould lament, not wonder at 
their excesses ; remembering that nations are naturally patient and 
long suffering, and seldom rise in rebellion till they are so degraded 
by a bad government as to be almost incapable of a good one.’ 

One of Rogers’s peculiar fancies was that all the test writers 
might he improved by condensation ; and it was vain to warn 
him that to strip Jeremy Taylor or Burke of what he called 
redundancies overlaying the sense, was like stripping a tree of 
its blossoms and foliage, with the view of bringing out the 
massive roundness of the trunk. * There,’ he exclaimed one even- 
ing, after displaying one of Burke’s noblest effusions (in which 
every word has its appointed task) reduced to*less than one half 
of its original dimensions, — ‘ there, concentrated as it now is, 
* it \^ould blow up a cathedral.’ 4 Not,’ he added after a short, 
pause, * that Burke would like it to be used for such a purpose.’ 
In a note to the last canto of c Columbus,’ may be seen a spe- 
cimen of this system of condensation ; the famous passage in 
which the Angel addresses Lord Bathurst, being reduced to 
little more than a caput mortuum . It was a constant source of 
triumph to him that he had told within the compass of a 
moderate paragraph, an anecdote to whicli Wordsworth devotes 
twenty-three lines of verse, and Mr. Milnes twenty-eight. It 
stands thus in Rogers’s prose version : — 

f You admire that picture, said an old Dominican to me at Padua, as 
I stood contemplating a Last Supper in the refectory of his convent, 
the tigures as large as the life. 1 have sat at my meals before it for 
seven and forty years ; and such are the changes that have taken place 
among us — so many have come and gone in the time- — that, when I 
look upon the company there — upon those who are sitting at that 
table, silent as they are — I am sometimes inclined to think that we, 
gnd not they, are the shadow^’ ( Italy , p. 312.) 

There was one consequence of having printed liis best anec- 
dotes to whicli Rogers submitted reluctantly. He was loth to 
surrender the privilege of relating them ; and he was comically 
perplexed between the pleasure of having told what was accepted 
as new by the company, and his disappointment at finding that 
his cherished notes had been forgotten or never read at all. 
‘ You don’t seem to know where that comes from,’ became at 
last bis too frequent reproach to a friend, who knew all his notes 
by heart, yet listened to them with an air of interest. • I will 
c show you whether I do or not,’ was the rejoinder ; and during 
their two or three next meetings, he invariably gave the refer- 
ence to caeh story as it was told. Rogers dould not bear 'this, 
and a compromise was effected ; he agreeing to give His auditor 
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credit for the knowledge wjhieh had only been suppressed from 
courtesy. 

A portion of the ‘ parting w<Jrd * which he addressed to the 
readers of 4 Italy/ will form an apt introduction to our remarks 
on those features Qf his character and elements of his reputation 
which' must be learnt and studiedrapart from, and independently 
of, his writings : — 

* Nature denied him much, 

But gave him at his birth*what most he values ; 

A passionate love for mum, sculpture, painting. 

For poetry, the language of the gods, 

For all things here, or grand or beautiful, 

A setting sqn, a lake among the mountains. 

The light of an ingenuous countenance. 

And what transcends them all, a noble action. 

Nature denied him much, but gave him more ; 

And ever, ever grateful should he be, 

Though from his cheek, ere yet the down was there, 

Health fled ; for in his heaviest hours would come 
Gleams such as come not now ; nor failed he then, 

(Then and through life his happiest privilege) 

Full oft to wander where the Muses haunt, 

Smit with the love of song.’ 

Nature did not give him a passionate love for anything, ani- 
mate or inanimate — 

* Not his the wealth to some large natures lent* 1 
Divinely lavish, even when misspent ; 

That liberal sunshine of exuberant soul, 

* Thought, sense, affection, warming up the whole.’ 

What she gave him — and a rich endowment it is — was an 
exquisite 'sensibility to excellence, or (what is nearly the same 
thing) the power of deriving gratification from the most refined 
objects of human enjoyment : and be devoted his long life to 
the cultivation of this faculty till it reached the highest degree 
of perfection to which taste, without enthusiasm and cultivated 
with an Epicurean aim, can be deemed capable of attaining. 

So striking a confirmation of our own theory of his character 
has rust reached us from on accomplished friehd, who knew 
and loved him, that we are tempted to quote a part of it s - - 
4 1 believe no man ever was so much attended to and thought 
4 of, who had so slender a fortune and such calm abilities. His 
4 God was Harmony ; and over his life Harmony presided sit- 
4 ting on a lukewarm cloud. He watf not the poet, eage, and phi- 
4 losopher people expect to find he was ; but a man in whom the 
4 tastes (rare fact) preponderated over the passions, who de- 
4 fagyed the expenses oi his tastes as other men make outlay for 
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* the gratification of their passions. He did nothing rash. I am 
c sure Rogers as a baby never fell down unless he was pushed ; 
c but walked from chair to chtfir in the drawing-room, steadily 
‘ and quietly, till he reached the place where the sunbeam fell 
f on the carpet. He must always ha*ve preferred* a lullaby to 
< the merriest game of romp*; and, if he could have spoken, 

would have begged his long clothes might be made of fine 
4 mull muslin instead of cambric or jacquenot; the first fabric 
4 being of incomparable softness, and the two latter capable of 

* that which lie loathed, starch.* 

Everything around and about him spoke the same language and 
told the same story. The voluminous catalogue of his accumu- 
lations has been recently perused by thousands; and his treasures 
have been laid bare for weeks to the inspection of connoisseurs 
ujidcf 1 every disadvantage of confusion; yet (making due allow- 
ance for things, which, if they ever belonged to him, had been 
flung aside into drawers or cupboards,) the universal impression 
lias been astonishment at the judgment, knowledge, forbearance, 
and eye for beauty throughout the whole rauge of art, displayed 
by the collector. It was said of a celebrated lawyer, that he 
had no rubbish in his head : it might have been said of Rogers 
( judging only from what met the eye) that he had no rubbish 
in his house. Varied as were his stores, they were not heaped 
one upon another, or thrown into incongruous heaps ; his pic- 
tures, statues, bronzes, vases, medals, curious books, and precious 
manuscripts, simply supplied the place of the ordinary ornamental 
furniture of a gentleman’s bouse; and there was nothing beyond 
their intrinsic excellence to remind the visitor that almost every 
object his eye fell upon was a priceless gem, a coveted rarity, 
or an acknowledged masterpieee. In this respect, as* in most 
others, the superiority o¥ the tenant of 22. St. James’ IMace to 
tnc fastidious lord of Strawberry Hill, shone conspicuous. 

It should also be remembered that Rogers was at no time over- 
burdened with superfluous wealth $ and that sixty years since 
the patronage of art and literature was confined to the most 
opulent of our nobles and landed gentry ; who devoted their 
thousands per annum to furnish a gallery, with the same indis- 
criminating prodigality with which their less polished compeers 
proceeded to form a racing stud. There were no railway kings, 
or Liverpool merchants, or Manchester manufacturers, to bid for 
Wilsons or Gainsboroughs, as they now bid for the productions, 
as fast as they can be finished, of Landseer, Leslie, Millais, 
Mulrcady, Hart, Roberts, Stansfield, orMaclise; nor, under any 
circumstances, would it be easy to over-estimate tile beneficial 
influence of a judg£ and occasional purchaser, like Mr. Rogers, 

VOfc. civ. NO. CCXI. Ii 
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mingling familiarly with artiste, distinguishing genuine origi- 
nality from its plausible counterfeit, encouraging the first 
faint struggles of modest merit, ahd controlling the extravagance 
into which genius is too often hurried by its characteristic 
rashness or •self-oonfidetfce. Although his limited house-room 
and fortune commpnly restricted his personal acquisitions to 
objects of known value, he had an almost unerring eye for 
coming success and celebrity. * I envy and admire your courage 
* in buying Turners, 9 was his remark to Mr. Munro of Novar, 
when that gentleman, in well-founded reliance on his own taste 
and knowledge, ventured to anticipate the verdict of posterity 
and Mr. lluskin.* 

The impression left on guests of taste, refinement, and sensi- 
bility is admirably described in the following lines by one of 
the most courted and esteemed of them : — 

* Who can forget, who at thy social board 
Hath sat, and seen the pictures riclilv stored. 

In all their tints of glory and of gloom, 

Brightening the precincts of thy quiet room ; ' 

With busts and statues full of that deep grace 
Which modern hands have lost the skill to trace ; 
Fragments of beauty, perfect as thy song 
On that sweet land to which they did belong, — 

Th’ exact and classic taste by thee displayed ; 

Not with a rich man's idle fond parade, 

Not with the pomp of some vain connoisseur. 

Proud of his bargains, of his judgment sure ; 

But with the feelings kind and sad, of one 
Who thro* far countries wandering hath gone, 

And brought away dear keepsakes, to remind 
„ His heart and home of all he left behind.’ * 

Amongst his f fragments of beauty, 9 were some female hands 
and feet in marble, carefully preserved under glass cases which 
it was treason to remove. One evening after dinner, when the 
male guests rejoined the ladies in the drawing room, a beauty 
in the full flush of rank and fashion, whose lightest caprice was 
law, called to him to come and look at her feet, and he was not a 
little amused to find that she had disposed a pair of his marble 
models under her drapery so as to make them occupy the place 
of her own feet; and (barring nudity and immobility) they 
might have realised the tempting .vision of Suckling: — 

• Her feet beneath her petticoat, 

Like little mice stole in and out, 

, w As if they feared the light.’ 

* The Dream, and other Poems. By the Honourable Mrs. Norton, 

p. 180. 
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The illustrated edition of • Italy * was, we believe, the first 
instance in which (since Boy dell’s time) first class artists were 
engaged without regard to expense for such a purpose. It was 
speedily followed by a corresponding edition of the ‘Poems*; and 
every succeeding reprint of Rogers’s worjes has beerf enriched by 
engravings or vignettes from drawings or designs by the first of 
modern English painters, including Edwin Landseer, Eastlakc, 
Turner, Stothard, and Calcott. Many of these are quite perfect 
in their way ; and the author superintended the preparation of 
these illustrations with the same care with which he polished 
his own verses. The two first illustrated editions of ‘Italy’ 
and the ‘Poems’ cost the author 'about 15,000/., and there was 
a period when the speculation threatened to be a losing one. 
Turner was to have received 50/. a piece for his drawings, but 
on its being represented to him that Rogers had miscalculated 
the probable returns, the artist (who has been ignorantly accused 
of covetousness) immediately offered to take them back; and it 
was eventually arranged that he should do so, receiving 5/. 
apiece for the use of them. 

Rogers’s musical taste was a natural gift, the result of orga- 
nisation, and partook very slightly of the acquired or conven- 
tional quality. He delighted in sweet sounds, in soft flowing 
airs, in tunes linked with pleasing associations, and in simple 
melodies, rather than in complicated harmonies. He would have 
agreed with the critic, who on being informed that a brilliant 
performance just concluded was extremely difficult, ejaculated, 
‘I wish it had been impossible.’ Amongst Italian composers, 
Bellini was his favourite. Although he was a constant attend- 
ant at the concerts of Ancient and sacred music, he had s-light 
relish for the acknowledged masterpieces of Handel, Bee- 
thoven, or Mozart. When he dined at home and alone, it 
w§8 his custom to have an Italian organ-grinder playing in 
the hall, the organ being set to the Sicilian Mariners’ air and 
other popular tunes of the South. He kept nightingales in cages 
on his staircase and in his bedroom, closely covered up from the 
light, to sing to him. The morning was the time when he 
enjoyed music most : he would then listen for hours to female 
voices, and we need hardly add that he especially delighted in 
what may be called rather the musical recitation than the 
singing of Moore. Nothing annoyed him more than to hear the 
songs he loved profaned by inferior execution. ‘ Can you stay 
‘ and bear it?’ was his muttered remonstrance to a friend, whom 
he fairly dragged out of the room when an accomplished ama- 
teur was throwing as much soul as he could musteif into — 

‘ Give sndfles to those who love you less, 

But keep your tears for me.’ 
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On another occasion, a breakfast party, one of the guests 
sang one of Moore’s songs in Moore’s presence to the evident 
discomposure of the poet. * Well,’ said Rogers, * I have seen 
* the bravest men of my time : I have seen Nelson, Wellington, 
'* and rNey, but our friend is the bravest of them all.’ 

One of the few passages of Sfiakspeare which he heard or 
repeated with complacency was : — 

4 Her voice was ever soft, 

Gentle, and low ; an excellent thing in woman/ 

Natural sweetness of tone, however, did not satisfy him either in 
reading or singing. , One of his female acquaintance, whose 
voice is singularly rich and musical, relates that he once asked 
her to read out some MS. verses of Moore’s or Byron’s which 
wore pasted on the fly-leaf of one of his books. What he 
called her siAg-song mode of reading so irritated him, that he 
snatched the paper out of her hands and (to use her own words) 
read it aloud himself most touchingly and musically. 

Mr. Rogers was hardly cold in his grave, when the book named 
at the head of this article appeared under the auspices of his 
confidential publisher, Mr. Moxon. On its announcement, our 
hopes rose high. If we despaired of another Boswell, we 
anticipated something not inferior to Hazlitt’s ‘Conversations 
c with Norlhcotc’; and ample materials might have been ac- 
cumulated by a judicious note-taker for an entertaining ami 
instructive volume, which would have done justice to the 
‘Talk’ it aspired to record. We regret to be obliged to say 
that this book is in no one respect a creditable one ; and the 
circumstance of its having been brought out anonymously 
throws the entire responsibility on the publisher, Mr. Moxon, 
whose long intimacy with Mr. Rogers ought to have made him 
more sensible of what was due to the memory of a benefactor^ 

In the first place, wc denounce the dishonesty of printing as 
the 4 Table Talk of Samuel Rogers’ the lialf-reineinbered and 
garbled contents of sundry well-known copy-books, in which 
his recollections were set down in his own condensed and 
felicitous language. Wc allude particularly to his notes of con- 
versations with Horner, Tooke, Grattan, Fox, Erskine, the 
Duke of Wellington, &c., which, we presume, are now in the 
possession of his executors, and some time or other will be accu- 
rately given to the world. As well might a note-keeping friend 
carry off an imperfect recollection of an original work that had 
been read to him in manuscript, and publish an alleged abstract 
of it for proiit; 

In the second place, we impugn the qualifications o{ the 
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compiler for his self-imposed task ; for he has repeatedly made 
Rogers use the very phraseology he notoriously disliked, and 
tall into errors of which he would have been ashamed. 

For example : — 

* I paid 11 vc guineas (in conjunction with Botldington) for. a loge 
at Tooke’s trial. It was the custom in those days (and perhaps is so 
still) to place bunches of strong-smelling plants of different sorts at the 
bar, where the criminal was to sit (I suppose, to purify the air from 
the contagion of his presence !) This was done at Tooke’s trial : 
but, as soon as he was brought in, he indignantly swept them away 
with his handkerchief. The trial lusted six days. Krskinc (than whom 
nobody had ever more power with the jury, — he would frequently 
address them as “ his little-twelvers ”) defended Tooke most admir- 
ably.* (p. 128.) 

lingers never spoke of having taken a loge , or a box either, 
on such an occasion. So nice an observer must have seen that 
bunches of strong-smelling plants or flowers were placed upon 
the cushions of the judicial bench as well as at the bar Avhcre the 
criminal stands ; and he never could have understood Erskine as 
saying that he actually addressed a jury as * his little-twelvers/ 

The repartee given to Dunning (p. 56.), which was quite 
inapplicable to Lord Mansfield, is an old joke from Anstey’s 

* Pleader’s Guide’; and if Rogers (see p. 49.) really described 
Lord Ellcnborough as endowed with c infinite wit.,’ lie probably 
gave some more convincing examples than the joke about Lord 
Kenyon’s ‘ laying down’ his pocket-handkerchief, or than a 
touch of coarse humour like the following : — 

* A lawyer one day pleading before him, and using several times 
the expression “ my unfortunate client,” Lord Ellenborough sud- 
denly interrupted him : “ There, sir, the court is with yout” * 

It was a young lawyer in his first case. lie began, ‘ My 
c Lords, my unfortunate client. My Lords, my unfortunate 

* client.’ € Proceed, sir,’ said Lord Ellcnborough, so far the 
f court is quite with you.’ 

To tell correctly the well-known story of the wig would require 
more space than it is worth ; arid this compiler’s version of a 
shorter one will sufficiently illustrate his infelicity as a carrier 
of good things. 

* The English highwaymen of former days (indeed, the race is now 
extinct) were remarkably well-bred personages. Thomas Grenville, 
while travelling with Lord Derby, and Lord Tankerville, while tra- 
velling with his father, were attacked by highwaymen ; on both oc- 
casions, six or seven shots were exchanged between,, {hem and the 
highwaymen ; and when the parties assailed had expended all their 
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ammunition, the highwaymen came up to them, and took their purses 
in the politest manner possible.’ (p. 198.) 

According to Mr. Grenville, whom Rogers always con- 
scientiously repeated, after the travellers had delivered up their 
purser, the highwaymen -said , e What scoundrels you must be, to 
‘ interfere with gentlemen about' their business on the road/ 
Mr. Grenville (and Rogers after him) used to follow up the 
story, by relating how, one night when he was walking down Hay 
Hill, lie heard cries of * stop thief,’ and saw a man on horse- 
back dash dow n the steps of Lansdowne Passage, and escape ; 
adding that, to prevent this happening again, the present iron 
bar was put up. 

The following is another of Mr. Grenville’s stories, which 
Rogers used to repeat correctly, and which the author qf the 
4 Table Talk ’ lias spoiled : — 

4 1 have often heard the Duke of York relate how he and brother 
George (George the Fourth), when young men, were robbed by foot- 
pads on Hay Hill. They had dined that day at Devonshire House, 
and then gone home to lay aside their court dresses, and afterwards 
proceeded to a house of a certain description in the neighbourhood of 
Berkeley Square. They wore returning from it in a hackney coach, 
late at night, when some footpads stopped them on Hay Hill, and 
carried off tlicir purses, watches, &c.’ (p. 162.) 

The footpads were a party of their own wild set. It was a 
repetition of Prince Ilal and Poins’s frolic, except that royalty 
was passive instead of active this time ; and the two princes 
showed the white feather so ludicrously, that the pretended 
footpads thought it best to pocket the booty and keep their 
own secret. The learned in French ana will remember that a 
similar trick was once attempted with Turennc, who showed 
his habitual courage and presence ^ mind. f If you had sue- 
6 ceeded in frightening me,’ was his cool remark on the avowal 
of the frolic, * I would have killed you and myself within the 
( hour.’ 

The remarks on Mrs.Barbauld, attributed to Fox, are so vague 
and wide of the mark, that* it is difficult to imagine Rogers 
repeating them without specifying their inaccuracies. Her 

* Life of Richardson,’ which Fox praises, was written in 1804. 
Her Books for Children ’ were written before the late Lord 
Denman, her pufril, had attained his fourth year. The * First 

* Lessons ’ were composed at an earlier period, for her adopted 
son, Charles Aikin. She wrote no more children’s books when 
she had no children to educate ; nor was it ‘ waste of talents * at 
any time td tvrite such children’s books as hers. When she had 
left off writing from domestic anxiety, Rogers urged her to re- 
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sumc her pen; and he used a powerful incentive when he told 
her that Fox had pronounced her to be the first prose writer in 
the language. • * * 

During the closing years of his life, Rogers often told the 
same story with variations, and a duly qualified . reminiscent 
might be expected to prcservcjhc best Version. The compiler 
of this book has commonly managed to select the worst. Let 
his account of the visit to Coleridge (p. 203.) be compared 
with the following from another source: — 

‘Wordsworth and myself,’ said Rogers, ‘had walked to Higligate 
to call on Coleridge, when lie was living: at Gillman’s. We sat with 
him two hours, lie talking the whole time without /h tern fission. When 
we left the house, we walked for some time without speaking — “ Wliat 
“a wonderful man he is!’* exclaimed Wordsworth. “Wonderful, 
“indeed,” said 1. “What depth of thought, what richness of ex- 
“ preHsioii!" continued Wordsworth. “ There’s nothing like him that 
“ever 1 heard,” rejoined I, — another pause. “ Pray,” inquired Words- 
worth. “ did you precisely understand what he said about the Kantian 
“ philosophy ?” R. “Not precihdy.” IV. “Or about the plurality 
“ of worlds?” R . “ 1 can’t say 1 did. In fact, if the truth must out, 
“ 1 did not understand a syllable from one end of his monologue to 
“the other.” IV. “No more did L”’ 

At p. 287. we find, 6 When Ins physician advised him to 
‘ take a walk upon an empty stomach, Sydney Smith asked 

* “upon whose?”’ The advice was to take exercise ; and the 
joke is older than Sydney Smith ; in justice to whom it should 
be added that he always indignantly repudiated the foie gras 
theory of Heaven attributed to him in the same passage. . 

At p. 288. Rogers is made to say, 6 Witty as Smith was, I 

* have seen him at my own house absolutely overpowered by the 

* superior facetiousness of William Bankes.’ This is prepos- 
terous. William Bankes certainly possessed extraordinary powers 
of conversation, but they were not in the facetious line, and he 
was no match for Sydney Smith. What Rogers said was that 
Bankes * got the first innings ’ and kept it through two courses. 
The same gentleman once performed a similar exploit at Apsley 
House at a party made expressly for Sir Wither Scott. Oil 
this last occasion, whenever Bankes paused, a well-known re- 
viewer (the agreeable individual whom the late Lord Rokeby 
christened the Bjja Contradictor) struck in, and the result was, 
that the Author of Waverley’s voice was never heard at all. 
Unless (which was a rare occurrence) Sydney Smith became 
irritated, he was essentially well bred, and any one gifted with 
a loud voice and ready utterance might have tailed him down. 

Indications are not waiting that the compiler wll not on such 
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intimate terms with Rogers as he would fain lead the purchasers 
of this volume to believe. Tims : — 

‘ At one time, when t gave a dinner, I used to have candles placed 
all round the dining room, and high up , in order to show off the pic- 
tures. I aske<J Smith how he liked this plan. “Not at all,” he replied, 
“ above there is a blaze ef light, and below, nothing but darkness and 
gnashing of teeth.” ’ (p. 287.) # 

Any one who ever dined at Rogers’s must surely have re- 
membered that the room was lighted by sconces fixed in the 
wall, and that the light, which was not * high up,’ was reflected 
from the pictures. 

To demonstrate all the demerits of this book, would be to re- 
write half of it at least. Its merit or utility consists in the 
aid or stimulant it may supply to the recollections of others, 
and in its conveying some notion of the kind of conversation in 
which Rogers delighted. His choice of topics, if not his mode 
of treating them, may be collected from it. These were books, 
pictures, morals, manners, literary history, the drama, men and 
women of genius, — anything or everything but tlic idle gossip, 
the unidcal chatter, half made up of proper names, in which the 
idle population of London contrive to occupy their time. A 
morning spent at his breakfast-table wms almost invariably 
well spent. Vacant-minded and uncongenial was the man or 
woman who did not come away wiser or better. 

Goethe says’ that one capital mode of preserving the mind 
healthful and the taste pure, is to begin the day by reading 
some good poetry, hearing some good music, and contemplating 
a fine picture. This is what Rogers literally did, and induced 
his guests to do. Most days when the party was small and 
disposed to linger over the intellectual portion of the enter- 
tainment^ he would send for his favourite authors, and read 
aloud the passages he had marked, pausing at times to note the 
changes in his own or the popular appreciation. If a fine 
passage was alluded to by others, 4 Find it for me,’ was the 
word ; and ' Edmund, 9 the most intelligent, of improvised libra- 
rians, was despatched for the volume. * That lad,’ remarked 
Rogers, 'would find not only any book in the house, but I 
' begin to think, any book out of the house.’ 

Without going so far as Byron, who one day said to Moore, 
* Well, after all, Tom, don’t you think Shakspcarc was some- 
c thing of a humbug?' — Rogers had little real admiration for 
the greatest of poets : and he frequently read aloud from Ben 
Jonson’s * Discoveries ’ : — 'I remember the players have often 
‘ mentioned an honour to Shakspeare, that in his writings, 
€ whatsoever^e penned, he never Wotted out a line. My 
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* answer hath been, w Would he had blotted out a. thousand ! ” 9 
llogcrs always laid a strong emphasis on the concluding sen- 
tence. He one morning challenged the company to produce 
a passage from Shakspeare which would not have been im- 
proved by blotting ; and after picking map^ beautiful speci- 
mens to pieces, he was with difficulty silenced by the one 
beginning — 

* How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank.’ 

A single inharmonious or superfluous word, like the crumpled 
rose-leaf on the couch, made him restless and captious, and his 
canons of criticism were fatal to most flrstfclnss poetry. lie 
was constantly holding up to censure the remark of a brilliant 
and popular writer, that there is always something shadowy and 
vague in the very highest productions of the imagination; yet 
surely the very essence of sublimity is to be undefined and 
limitless — 

* What seemed its head. 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on.’ 

ITe is reported* we believe correctly, as saying, — c When I 

* was travelling in Italy, I made two authors my constant study 
f for versification,- -Milton and Crowe.’ Yet Crowe’s versifi- 
cation is commonly inharmonious, his descriptions are laboured, 
and his thoughts forced. The truth is, Kogers had little or 
none of the analytical or self-examining faculty, so indispensable 
in criticising cither books or men. He bestowed praise or 
censure as lie was pleased or displeased, without reflecting that 
when an impression is what the Germans call subjective,’ it is 
a most deceptive test of merit or demerit in tlic object. Tlius 
lie once challenged his guests to produce a better verse than — 

* Those who came to scoff, remained to pray ; * 

which has no one distinctive quality of poetry ; and lie could 
hardly be brought to admit the poetic superiority of another 
line in the same passage : — 

* As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form. 

Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm 99 

Yet one of his own verses — 

c Aud Earth recedes, and Heaven itself appears — * 

is instinct with the same description of vitality. 

In reading, ho followed Bacon’s maxim ; to read much, not 
many things : multum legcrc 9 non multa. lie used to say, ‘ When 

* a new book comes out, I read an old one.’£He often in- 
vited popular ahthors ta his house, and spoke to them of their 
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writings, without having read a page of them. His first ac- 
quaintance with the many admirable creations of Mr. Dickens’s 
genius was 4 Little Nelly.’ One of the last compositions which 
lie read slowly and carefully, and praised emphatically, was the 
Duke of Newcastle’s dispatch to Lord Raglan on the Battle of 
the Alma. r 4 t 

* Be it mine,’ writes Gray, 4 to lie all day long on a sofa and 
4 read eternal new novels of Marivaux and Crebillon.’ This 
having been quoted at one of Rogers’s breakfasts, at which three 
persons were present besides himself, he asked all in succession 
whether they had read 4 Marianne.’ They all replied in the 
negative. 4 Then I will lend you each a copy,’ and the three copies 
were immediately produced. He strongly denounced modern 
French novels. At a breakfast party, consisting of two gentle- 
men, and two young ladies of sixteen and seventeen with their 
governess, he produced Scribe’s * Tonadillas ’ ; anil after ex- 
patiating on the moral tendency of the first story, gave the two 
volumes to the young ladies to take home with them. The 
next morning, one of the male guests informed him of the true 
character of the book, all except the first story being in the most 
corrupting style of a corrupt school. He started off to redeem 
his error, but his fair friends had gone into the country and 
judiciously carried 4 Tonadillas ’along with them. ‘Yon will 
4 never,’ he vowed, 4 see a modern French novel in my house 
4 again.’ 

He often read from his Notes Rousseau’s profession of ‘un 
* gout vif pour les dejeuners. C’cst le terns de la journee oi\ 
4 nous so mines le plus tranquillcs, oil nous causons lc plus a 
4 liotrc aisc.’ It was a current joke that he asked people to 
breakfast by way of probation for dinner; but his breakfast 
parties (till the unwillingness to be alone made him less 
discriminating) were made for those with whom he wished to 
live socially, and his dinners, comparatively speaking, were 
affairs of necessity or form. Even in his happiest moods, he 
was not convivial : his spirits never rose above temperate : he 
didiked loud talking or laughing ; and unless some distin- 
guished personage, or privileged wit, was there to break the 
ice aiid keep up the ball, the conversation at his dinners not un- 
frequently flagged. It seemed to be, and perhaps was, toned 
clown by the subdued light, which left half the room in shadow 
and ^peedily awoke the fairer portion of the company to the dis- 
agreeable consciousness that their complexions were looking 
muddy and their toilettes the opposite of fresh. After making 
every allowajge for this drawback, however, his dinners were 
justly reckoned amongst the pleasantest in Town ; and all the 
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diaries of (or relating to) the celebrated characters that have 
figured on the stage of London life during the last fifty years, 
bear ample testimony to the fhet. Moore’s and Byron’s alone 
commemorate remarkable parties enough to give their host im- 
mortality as an Amphitryon, and they* show, jnoreover, that he 
never fell into the weakness ofi which he is made (‘Table Talk/ 
p. 175.) to accuse Bishop Marlay, that of 'giving great dinners 
‘ chiefly to people of rank and fashion, foolish men and foolish 
‘ women/ Here are two extracts from Byron’s Diary for 
1814: — 

‘ Sunday, March 6. On Tuesday last dined with Rogers : Madame 
de Stacl, Mackintosh, Sheridan, Erskine, and PJync Knight, Lady 
Donegall and Miss R. there. Sheridan told a very good story of him- 
self and Madame de Kccamier's handkerchief. Erskine a few good 
storidh of himself only. 

* March 10th. Thor’s day. On Tuesday dined with Rogers, Mac- 
kintosh, Sheridan, Slmrpe. Much talk and good, all except my own 
little prattlemeut. Set down Sheridan at Brookes’.*, where, by the 
by, lie could not well set down himself, as he and I were the only 
di inkers.’ 

Rogers used to relate that, when Madame dc Staiil first 
arrived in England m the fulness of her fame, she was invited 
to one of the large evening parties at Lansdowne House; and 
after deliberating on the best mode of making her debut , she re- 
quested him to stand with her in a conspicuous portion of the 
chief saloon, so that she might be first seen by the London world 
of fashion atid politics in close communion with literature. 

During the last half of his life, most foreigners of distinction, 
with many who had no claim on his notice beyond avowed 
admiration or curiosity, made a point of getting introduced 
to him, and an introduction almost always inijdied an Invitation 
to breakfast. lie was partial to Americans, both out of grati- 
tude for his popularity in the United States, and because they 
did not compel him to speak French, in which lie never con- 
versed fluently or at his ease. The author of the ‘ Table Talk’ 
has transferred to Talleyrand’s dinner-table a brief colloquy with 
Lamartine, which Rogers always used to mention aj having oc- 
curred at one of his own breakfasts. 

* Lamartine is a man of genius, but very affected. Talleyrand, 
when in London, invited me to meet him, and placed me beside him 
at dinner. I asked him, “ Are you acquainted with Beranger ? ” “ No : 
“ he wished to be introduced to me, but I declined it." “ I would go/' 
said 1, “ a league to see him.” This was nearly all our conversation : 
he did not choose to talk. In short, lie was so disagreeable, that, 
some days after, both Talleyrand and the Duchess di Dino apologised 
to me for his ill-breeding.’ (p. 253.) ^ 
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Circumstantial as is this version, we question its authen- 
ticity. Rogers, not allowing for the literary and political 
feuds of Paris (although he had lived in times when a Tory 
poet would not willingly have remained in the same room with 
a Radical),* eagerly inquired of Lamartine, who doubtless 
thought himself a more legitimate subject of interest, what sort 
of a man Heranger was, and what he was about. c Je ne le connais 
( pas said Lamartine. 6 Je vous plains rejoined Rogers. 

lie was still .more unlucky with August von Schlegel, whom 
he asked if, since Goethe’s death, there had been any poets in 
Germany. f I am a poet,’ was the indignant response. 

Most appropriately might Rogers have exclaimed with 
Horace — 

* Quicrjuid sum ego, quamvis t 

Infra Lucili censum ingeniuuique, tamen me 
Cum magnis vixissc in vita futebitur usque 
Invidia.’ — 

The solid advantages of such a position are undeniable. The 
privilege of mingling in daily and familiar intercourse with the 
most eminent men and women of the age, and of going at once 
to the fountain-head for every description of knowledge, is a 
proud and enviable one ; and in labouring hard for it, Rogers is 
not to be confounded with the mere lover of titles and fine 
company for their own sake. A cursory reference to the 
obstacles he had to surmount at starting, will serve tile double 
purpose of illustrating his character, and of claiming for him 
the credit which is his due, for his subsequent exertions to level 
or lower the artificial barriers between the aristocracy of birth 
and rank and that of genius and intellect. 

We loarn from Moore that, when Sheridan came to Town 
with his first wife, it was a subject of anxious debate whether 
the son of a player could he received at Devonshire House, 
although that player was by birth and education a gentleman. 
An excuse is suggested by Miss Berry when, referring to the 
society which she had seen as a girl, she says : — * Authors, actors, 

* composers, singers, musicians, were all equally considered as 

* profligate* vagrants. Those whose good taste, or whose greater 
( knowledge of the world, led them to make some exceptions, 
‘ were implicated in the same moral category.’* She adds in 
the next page,; — f It was not till late in the reign of George III., 

* that sculptors, architects, and painters (with the single ex- 


* j England and France . A comparative view of the social co7i - 
dition of both countries . By the Editor of Madame du Deffand’s 
Letters, vol. ii. p. 42. 
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c ccption of Sir J. Reynolds) were received and formed a chosen 
€ part of the best and most chosen society in London. 1 

This statement is somewhat over-coloured, particularly so far 
as authors are concerned; although the lives led by some of the 
most eminent ( Fielding for example), and the early struggles 
of others (as depicted in Johnson’s life oY Savage), gave plau- 
sibility to the charge of profligacy and vagrancy. But it is 
an undoubted fact that successful authorship did not constitute 
a recommendation to the best society till long after Rogers had 
aspired to become a leading member of it ; and his first cautious 
advances were made rather in the character of a liberal host 
than of a popular poet* The completion of his house in St. 
James’s Place, in which he sought, not unsuccessfully, to carry 
out the views developed in his Epistle to a Friend, was pro- 
bably the commencement of his career as a Maecenas, a diner- 
out and a dinner-giver of the first water. Yet some of the most 
distinguished of his connexions were formed at an antecedent 
period ; and one of his best stories was of a dinner given by him, 
when he occupied chambers in the Templet* to Fox, Sheridan, 
Erskinc, Perry (of the Morning Chronicle), and other Whig 
notables. * 

The dinner had been ordered from the Mitre Tavern and 
was to arrive by instalments.! The appointed hour was past, 
yet not a dish had made its appearance. e I quietly stole out,’ 
continued Rogers, and hurried to the Mitre. <tf What has 

* “ become of rny dinner?” I asked. “Your dinner, Sir, — 
“ your dinner is for to-morrow/’ I stood aghast, and for a 
c moment plans of suicidal desperation crossed my brain: 

* when the tavern-keeper relieved me from my perplexity, 
f by saying that he had so many dinners on hand, that mine, if 

* ever ordered, had escaped his recollection altogether.* “ Many 
‘ <s dinners on hand have you ? then if you will send me the best 

* “ dish from each of them, 1 will pay you double ; and if you 
‘ won’t, you shall never sec my lace again.” As I was a good 

* See for example in Moore’s Life of llyron, or Memoirs of Moore, 
vol. viii. p. 97 the manner in which the reconciliation dinner for 
Moore and Byron was made up, Rogers not being then acquainted 
with the noble poet. 

t ffis chambers were in Paper Buildings, and had been occupied 
by Lord Ellcnborongh. A new range has since been erected on the 
site. , •, 

J On the occasion of the Temple dinner, to which Sydney Smith 
was invited to meet Theodore Hook, he exclaimed as he came in : 
‘I knew I was in time; for though the turtle had the«start of me, I 
‘ fairly headed the turbot/ 
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‘ customer, he chose the more prudent and profitable alternative ; 
‘ and after an hour’s waiting, my guests were seated and served. 
‘ “ And how did the dinner go‘off? ” “ Oh, very well : they 

‘ “ got a bad dinner, but they got a good story to tell against me.” 9 
The conclusion wps characteristic ; for he himself would at any 
time have been consoled for a bad dinner by a good story against 
the host or the company. 

There is another remarkable entry in Byron’s Diary for 
Nov. 22: 1813: — 

* Rogers is silent, — and, it is said, severe, When he doe9 talk, 
he talks well ; and, on all subjects of taste, his delicacy of expression 
is pure as his poetry. If you enter his house — his drawing room — 
his library — you of yourself say, this is not the dwelling of a common 
mind. There is not a gem, a coin, a book thrown aside on his 
chimney-piece, his sofa, his table, that does not bespeak an Almost 
fastidious elegance in the possessor. But this very delicacy must be 
the misery of his existence. Oh, the jar rings his disposition must 
have encountered through life V 

This leads us to the consideration of a well-known peculiarity 
in his mental construction, or acquired habits, which, strange to 
say, no one would so much as guess from the c Table Talk’ — 
namely, his mode of looking at, or placing, everything and 
everybody in the most disadvantageous point of view. Franklin, 
in his autobiography, mentions a gentleman who, having one 
very handsome gud one shrivelled leg, was wont to test the dis- 
position of a new acquaintance by observing whether he or she 
looked first or most at the best or worst leg. Rogers would 
haver forfeited all chance of this gentleman’s esteem at starting. 
Yet there was some thing, irresistibly comic, rather than annoying 
or repulsive, in the pertinacity and ingenuity with which he 
indulged his caustic humour. We will give a few instances; 
but the look, the manner, the tone of voice, and the precise 
emphasis laid on particular words, cannot be transferred to 
paper. So uncertain is testimony, and so frail is memory, that 
even the accuracy of the expressions can rarely be guaranteed. 

‘ Is that, the contents you are looking at ?’ inquired an anxious 
author, who saw Rogers’s eye fixed on a table or list at the 
commencement of a presentation copy of a new work. * No,’ said 
Rogers, pointing to the list of subscribers, ‘ the discontents.’ 

Rogers, as may be believed, was one of the earliest of Land- 
seer’s innumerable admirers. He was known to have spoken 
highly of the picture of a Newfoundland dog, entitled ‘ Portrait 
‘ of a Distinguished Member of the Royal Humane Society.’ 
On Landseer expressing his gratification, Rogers said: ‘Yes, 
‘ I thought the ring of the dog’s collar well painted.’ 
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He was returning from a dinner at House with a friend, 

who began expatiating on the perfection of the hospitality which 
they had just enjoyed. ‘ Did you observe how lie helped the 
‘ fish ?’ said Rogers. 

He had lent 800/. to Moore, and &s the fact was gratefully 
bruited about at the time, and is duly recorded in the published 
Diary, there was and is no harm in Rogers’s or our allusion to 
it. ‘ When he repaid me the money,’ said Rogers, he exclaimed, 
c “ There, thank God, I do not now owe a farthing in the world. 

‘ If he had been a prudent man, he would have reflected that 

< “ he had not got a farthing 

On entering Moore’s parlour at Sloperton, find seeing it hung 
round witli engraved portraits of Lord Grey, Lord John 
Russell, Lord Lansdowne, &c., Rogers remarked, f So, 1 see 
c you have all vour patrons about you.’ ‘ A good-natured man,’ 
characteristically observed Moore, when lie told the story, 

< would have said friends.' 

When he was speaking of some one’s marriage in his usual 
tone, he was reminded that the friends of the bridegroom were 
very much pleased at it. Rogers replied, c He’s a fortunate 
‘ man then, for his friends are pleased, and his enemies de- 

* lighted.’ 

Whenever a disagreeable man, or one whom he disliked, 
married a pretty woman, he would say, c Now wc shall have 
c our revenge of him.’ 

He spoke to Mrs. IT. one day of Lady with extreme 

admiration and apparent cordiality; he then left the room, and 
Mrs. H. remarked that she had never heard Rogers sptaik so 
well of any one before. The door opened, and Rogers thrust 
in his head with the words, * There are spots on the sun though.’ 

When a late member for a western county and his wife were 
stopped by banditti in Italy, Rogers used to say, f The banditti 
c wanted to carry off 1 J into the mountains ; but she flung 

* her arms round his neck, and rather than take her with them, 
c they let him go.’ 

Tins kind of malice, however, was a venial offence in com- 
parison with the cross things which he sometimes addressed to 
people to their faces without the shadow of a provocation ; and 
it is these 'which have given rise to so many animated contro- 
versies about his goodness of heart. The discussion is strikingly 
analogous, in one essential quality, to the tilting match touching 
the colour of a shield. He presented the white side of his dis- 
position to those he liked, and the black side to those he dis- 
liked ; both likings and dislikings being often based-on no sounder 
principle than that which proved fatal to Dr. Fell. Hence the 
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fervent abuse of one faction, and the equally fervent laudation 
of another. Only what his eulogists fail to see, or unfairly 
refuse to admit, is, that no extent of kindness or courtesy to an 
object of preference is an excuse for unkindness or discourtesy 
to an object.. of antipathy, to say nothing of the social offence 
of an annoying or rude remark in company. Good breeding 
requires delicacy of perception enough to know what is pleasing 
or displeasing to those with whom we mix, as well as good 
nature and good temper enough so to use our knowledge as 
never to cause an unpleasant feeling, or even to revive a dis- 
agreeable association. Rogers was eminently gifted with the 
instinctive tact in question, but his use of it varied with his 
mood ; and there were times when he was both wayward and 
exacting to an unjustifiable extent, — when all his gentler 
emotions were 4 like sweet bells jangled, out of tunc and hilrali.’ 

One of his female favourites had made a little dinner for him, 
in which, she fondly hoped, all his tastes and fancies had been 
consulted. After a glance round the table, he remarked that 
the fish was out of season. 

At a bachelor dinner where the attendance was scanty, he 
refused the two or three things that were offered him, till the 
solitary waiter had left the room. 4 Won’t you eat anything, 
4 Mr. Rogers?’ asked the host. 4 I will take some of that pie 9 
(pointing to a vol-au-ccnt ), 4 when there is anybody to give it to 
4 me.’ 

lie bitterly repented of these two escapades, when, shortly 
afterwards, he was left out of a succession of small dinners to 
punish him, and was told 4 the reason why ’ by one of the pre- 
siding 'beauties. The redeeming feature was that when ^as 
Mr. Jarndyce, would say), the wind was in the east, lie was no 
respecter of persons, and distributed raps on the knuckles with- 
out ceremony to all alike, — to the strong and the weak, the big 
and the little, the rich and the poor, the proud and the humble. 
Indeed, it is no more than justice to him to say, that lie 
was commonly conciliated by humility, and was more espe- 
cially irritated by self-confident people in high health and high 
spirits, who took their share of the conversation, and forcibly 
broke in upon the monopoly of attention which he claimed or 
expected. His sense of humour made Sydney Smith’s fun 
irresistible, and it was his pride to have so distinguished a guest 
at his table; but there was no love lost between them, and 
Rogers was all the bitterer in their incidental passages of arms 
from the consciousness of being (in Spenserian phrase) over- 
crowed. Thus, at a. dinner at the late Lord S *s, at which 

both were present, Sydney Smith, by way of falling in with the 
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humour of the company, — mostly composed of Meltonians and 
patrons of the turf, offered a bet, and added, c If I lose, I will 
‘ pay at once in a cheque on lingers, Toogood, and Company,’ 
which was then the name of the firm. % * And it shall be paid/ 
said Rogers, in his bitterest tone, 4 every ipta of ///—alluding to 
Sydney Smith’s supposed reply, much censured for its levity, 
on being asked whether he believed the whole of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. When Rogers told the story, he justified himself 
on the ground that Sydney Smith c meant to take advantage of 
4 their being in fine company to run him down as a tradesman.’ 
When Sydney Smith mentioned it, lie declared that he had 
fallen into an involuntary error from not calculating on the 
depths of human weakness, and that the notion of giving offence 
never so much as crossed his mind. 

It, should be added that Rogers liad a morbid aversion for 
what lie called 4 dog and horse men.’ lie had omitted to observe 
how completely the coarseness and ignorance which was sup- 
posed, or at least declared by novelists and dramatists, to mark 
the country gentlemen of his youth, have been rubbed off and 
refined away by increased facilities of intercourse and the result- 
ing cultivation of all classes. 

Although a little jealous of Iji itt roll’s superior fashion (of 
which sin instance is given in the 4 Table Talk/ p. 233.), 
Kogers’s favonrite amongst the wits and talkers in repute was 
Ihe author of 4 Letters to Julia/ and the most refined of their 
common contemporaries (admitting Sydney Smith’s far larger 
grasp and higher vocation) will approve the selection. Tpcrc 
could not he a more fascinating companion than Luttrcll — so 
light in hand, so graceful in manner, so conciliating in tone and 
gesture, with such a range of well-chosen topics, and such a 
fresh, sparkling, and abundant spring of fancy to play upon them. 
"When his poem (nicknamed 4 Letters from a Dandy to a Dolly ’) 
was published, a crack critic began a review of them by 
suggesting that the author had, as it were, cut up his gold-egg- 
laying goose by printing his entire stock in trade as a joker. 
Never critic made a greater mistake. Lutt roll’s sources of 
amusement were inexhaustible, and they were without alloy. 
To him belong some of the best mots recorded in 4 Moore’s 
6 Diary ; ’ and Rogers accurately described his peculiar manner 
when lie said, * Luttrcll is indeed a pleasant companion. None 
* of the talkers whom I meet in London society* can slide in a 
4 brilliant thing with such readiness as lie does.’ 

Rogers treated Moore much as Johnson tretited Goldsmith, — 
rated him soundly when present for not attending Better to his 
own interests, and did not always spare him when absent, but 
i oil. civ. no. ccxi. i 
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would suffer no one else to utter a word against him. In allu- 
sion to his restlessness, Rogers used to say, c Moore dines in 
c one place, wishing he was dihing in another place, with a,n 
« opera-ticket in his pocket which makes him wish he was dining 
nowhere.” Moored Diary abounds with practical proofs of 
Rogers's unceasing liberality and unobtrusive charity. It also 
contains one valuable testimony of a rarer kind : — 

« Rogers stayed more than a week [at Bowood, Dec. 1841]. Still 
fresh in all his faculties, and improved wonderfully in the only point 
where he ever was deficient, temper. He now gives the natural 

sweetness of his disposition fair play.' 

« 

It appears from one of Moore’s letters to Lady Donegal, 
published in his * Memoirs,’ that he had suffered severely at a 
preceding period from Rogers’s carping humour and fault-finding 
propensity, — 

« Rogers and I lmd a very pleasant tour of it, though I felt through- 
out it all, as I always feel with him, that the fear of losing his good 
opinion almost embitters the possession of it, and that, though in his 
society one walks upon roses, it is with constant apprehension of the 
thorns that are among them. . . . lie lias left me rather out of con- 
ceit with my poem, “ Lalla Rookh ” (sis his fastidious criticism gene- 
rally does), and I have returned to it witli rather an humbled spirit ; 
but 1 have already altered my whole plan to please him, and 1 will 
do so no more, for I should make as long a voyage of it as his own 
« Columbus,” if I attended to all his objections. His general opinion, 
however, is very flattering : he only finds fault with every part of it 
in detail; and this, you know, is the style of his criticism of cha- 
racters; — an excellent person, but—-.’ (Aug. 21. 1812; vol. viii. 
p. 114.) 

* Your description of Rogers,’ replies Lady Donegal, * is too like 
him. How vexatious it is that a man who has so much the power of 
pleasing and attaching people to him should mar the gifts of nature 
so entirely by giving way to t that sickly and discontented turn of 
mind, which makes him dissatisfied with everything, and disappointed 
in all his views of life. Yet he can feel for others; and notwith- 
standing this unfortunate habit he has given himself of dwelling upon 
the faults and follies of his friends, he really can feel attachment ; 
and to you, I am certain, he is attached, though I acknowledge that 
the thorn sometimes make one wish to throw away the roses, and 
forego the pleasure to avoid the pain. But with all his faults I like 
him, though I know he spares me no more than any of his other dear 
friends.’ (Aug. 28. 1812 ; vol. viii. p. 118.) 

Her sister, Miss Godfrey— \ whose letters betoken a high 
degree of cultivation and refinement, superadded to a lively 
fancy, a kind disposition, and the most winning truthfulness 
—writes about the same time — 

• We see Rogers often in the morning, but he does not dine here, 
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as we have only one room that we can inhabit at present, and we have 
not yet dined with him. I sometimes like him very much, and some- 
times I think him so given up, body and soul, to the world, and such 
a worshipper of My Lords and My Ladies, that I think it a great 
waste of any of my spare kind feelings, to bestow them upon him. 
Love without a coronet over' it goes for nothing in his eyes. How- 
ever, he amuses me, and I had •rather be on kind terms with him 
than not. Bab [Lady Donegal] is more his than I am : she sees him 
with kinder eyes, and shuts them oftener to his failings.’ (Vol. viii. 
p. 140.) 

Rogers was unceasingly at war with the late Lady D. One 
day at dinner she called across the table : ‘ {Tow, Mr. Rogers, 

‘ 1 am sure you are talking about me 9 (not attacking, as the cur- 
rent version runs). ‘ Lady D.,’ was the retort, ‘ 1 pass my life 
‘ in defending you.’ 

Although fashion is tolerably discriminating upon the whole, 
and commonly exacts an entrance-fee in sterling or current coin 
of some sort (either merit or celebrity) from all who are not 
born and bred within her hallowed precincts, still individuals 
may now and then be seen there whose position is as puzzling 
as that of Pope’s fly in amber: — 

* The thing we know is neither rich nor rare, 

But wonder how the devil it got there.’ 

For this anomalous species, Rogers professed the most unmiti- 
gated contempt ; and their usual resource, industrious flattery, 
was worse than wasted on him. One evening when, leaning on 
the arm of a friend, he was about to walk home from an evening 
party, a pretentious gentleman of this description made & des- 
perate attempt to fasten on them, and prefaced the meditated in- 
trusion by saying that he never liked walking alone. / I should 
f have thought, sir,’ said Rogers, ‘that no one was sowcllsatis- 
* lied with your company as yourself.’ 

If he had done no more than check pushing presumption, or 
expose fawning insignificance, his habitual severity of comment 
would have caused no reflection on his memory ; but it became so 
formidable at one time, that his guests might be seen manoeuvring 
which should leave the room last, so as not to undergo the 
apprehended ordeal ; and it was said of him with more wit than 
truth, that he made his way in the world, as Hannibal made his 
across the Alps with vinegar. His adoption of a practice which 
ran counter to all his avowed theories has been accounted for by 
the weakness of his voice, which, it was argued, induced him to 
compel attention by bitterness, — like the backbiters described 
by Lord Brougham, * who, devoid of force to wiekl the sword, 
‘ snatch the dagger, and#stecp it in venom to make it foster in 
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€ the scratch.’ This solution is unjust to Rogers, who was not 
driven to procure listeners by such means. It, moreover, exag- 
gerates a failing which was common to the wits of his earlier 
days, both in France and England. Three-fourths of the good 
things attributed to Voltaire, Beaumarchais, Chesterfield, Selwy n, 
Sheridan, Walpole, Wilkes, and thteir contemporaries, would have 
found appropriate place in the ‘ School for Scandal ; 9 and before 
condemning Rogers on the evidence of those to whom the black 
side of his character was most frequently presented, we must hear 
those whose attention was constantly attracted to the while side. 

One female reminiscent, nurtured and domesticated with 
genius from her childhood, writes thus : — 

* I knew the kind old man for five-and-twenty years. I say kind 
advisedly, because no one did sc many kind things to those \\ ho, 
being unable to dig, to beg are ashamed. The sharp saying** were 
remembered and repeated because they were so clever. There are 
many as bitter, no one so clever. He was essentially a gentleman, 
by education, by association — Iris manners were perfect. Once, 
when breakfasting with him, upon taking our scats lie called my 
daughter to his side, thus obliging a young man to leave his place ; 
feeling that this was not courteous, lie said, M I ask you to move 
u because I love your parents so dearly that I feel as if you were my 
“ son.” 

* He not only gave freely and generously, but looked out for oc- 
casions of being kind. My father once saw him, and he asked 

after a mutual acquaintance — “ How is K ?'* The reply- was — 

<s As well as a man with nine children and a small income can be 
the next day Mr. Rogers sent him fifty pounds. A friend once asked 
him to assist a young man at college ; he gave immediately twenty 
pounds, and after leaving the house returned to say, “ There is more 
“ money to be had from the same place, if wanted !” We ought to 
observe hdw much all that appears from time to time tells to his 
credit in the various Memoirs, &c. You find him always a peace- 
maker, always giving wise counsel, generous and kind.’ ( Private MS.') 

The author of 4 The Winter’s Walk, 9 after alluding to 4 the 
* keen point of many a famed reply, 9 proceeds : 

c But by a holier light thy angel reads 
The unseen records of more gentle deeds, — 

And by a holier light thy angel sees 
The tear oft shed for humble miseries, 

Th 9 indulgent hour of kindness stol'n away 
From the free leisure of thy well- spent day, 

For some poor struggling son of Genius, bent 
Under the weight of heartsick discontent. 

Ahd by that light’s soft radiance I review 
Thy unpretending kindness, calm and true. 
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Not to me only ; but in bitterest hours 
To one whom Heaven endowed with varied powers. 

• 9 • • • 

By sorrow weakened, by disease unnerved. 

Faithful at least the friend he had not served*: 

For the same voice essayed that Four to cheer 
Which now sounds welcome to his grandchild’s ear ; 

And the same hand, to aid that life’s decline, 

Whose gentle clasp so late was linked in mine.’ # 

Few readers can require to be reminded of tlic closing scenes in 
the * Life of Sheridan,’ when Rogers advanced 150/. (not the 
first of the same amount, says the biographer) to procure the 
expiring orator the poor privilege of dying undisturbed. 

c Oh, it sickens the heart to sec bosoms so hollow, 

And friendships so cold, in the great and high born ; 

To think what a long list of titles may follow 
The relics of him who died friendless and lorn. 

How proud they can flock to the funeral array 

Of one whom they shunned in his sickness and sorrow, 

I low bailiff's may seize his last blanket to day 

Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to-morrow.’ 

Rut it cheers the heart to sec one neither great nor high- 
born stepping forward to prevent that last blanket from being 
seized; and, *in the train of all this phalanx of Dukes, Mar- 

* quisscs, Earls, Viscounts, Barons, Honourables, Right Honour- 
‘ ables, Princes of the Blood, and First Officers of the State, it 
f was not a little interesting to see walking humbly, side by side, 

* the only two men who had not waited for the call of vanity to 
6 display itself, — Dr. Bain and Mr. Rogers.’* 

When some one complained in Thomas Campbell’s hearing, 
that Rogers said spiteful tilings : c Borrow five hundred pounds 
( of him,’ was the comment, * and lie will never say one word 

* against you until you want to repay him.’ He told a lady 
(the reminiscent before quoted) that Campbell borrowed 500/., 
upon the plea that if lie bad that sum, it would do him a good 
service. f Three weeks afterwards he brought back the money, 
saying that lie found it would not be prudent to risk it. ‘ At 
4 this time,’ added Rogers, ‘ I knew that he was every day pressed 
c for small sums.’ 

Here is an cxemplarily kind action followed up by unex- 
ccptionably kind words. We could fill pages with other well- 
authenticated instances of his considerate generosity. They 
have conic to light gradually; and it is a remarkable fact 

* Mouie’s ‘Life of Sheridan/ * 

+ Ibis is the loan mentioned in Moore’s ‘Memoirs,’ vol. vii. 
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that, whilst he was annually giving away large sums, his name 
figured little in subscription lists. He may have been acting 
all along rather from calculation than from impulsiveness, from 
head not heart. He may have been following Palcy’s counsel, 
who recommends us to cultivate^ our better feelings by alms- 
giving if only with a view to our own sclf-complaccncy. Or he 
may have been simply more fortunate in his experimental bene- 
volence than the nobleman who, on being advised to try doing 
a little good by way of a new pleasure, replied that he had tried 
it already and found no pleasure in it. To what does this 
analysis of motive A la Rochefoucauld amount after all? Surely, 
to seek and find happiness in doing good, is to be good. Admit- 
ting that the mere voluptuary, and the general benefactor, have 
each the same end, self, — still the difference in the m^ans 
employed will constitute a sufficiently wide and marked dis- 
tinction between the two. When we have calmly computed 
how much good might be done daily, how much happiness 
diffused, without the sacrifice of a wish or caprice, without the 
interruption of a habit, by thousands of the richer classes who 
never turn aside to aid the needy or elevate the lowly, — when 
we have done this, we shall then be in a fitting frame of mind 
lor estimating the superiority of a man who had arrived at just 
conclusions regarding the real uses of superfluous wealth, and 
acted on them. 

( Sir,* said Adams, ‘ my definition of charity is, a generous 
‘ disposition to relieve the distressed.’ f There is something 
‘ in that definition,* answered Mr. Peter Pounce, € which 1 like 
‘ well enough ; it is, as you say, a disposition, and does not so 
‘ much consist in the act as in the disposition to do it.’ There 
arc plenty of Peter Pounces in our society. What we want are 
the Allworthys, or the worldly philosophers, on whose tomb- 
stones may bo read without provoking a smile of irony : * What 
‘ I spent, I had ; what I gave, I have ; what I saved, I lost.* 
We commend this epitaph to the attention of the millionnaire who 
has been accused of wishing to invest the accumulations of more 
than half a century in one big bank-note and carry it out of the 
world with him. When (see 6 Table Talk/ p. 51.) Lord Erskine 
heard that somebody had died worth 200,000/., he observed, 
‘Well, that’s a very pretty sum to begin the next world with.’ 
Rogers had reserved for the next world just one-eighth of that 
sum, exclusive of the contents of his house, — not enough, had 
his income from the Bank failed, to enable him to enjoy the 
comforts which age, infirmity, and confirmed habits had made 
necessary to ’him in this. 

The robbery which took, place a few years ago, seemed likely 
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at first to expose him to a trial which he had never had to en- 
counter. It served, on the contrary, to show the generous con- 
fidence and attachment of his 'friends. So soon as the news of 
tlio robbery got abroad, one nobleman placed 10.000/., a second 
30,000/., and a third (a merchant prince) 100,QP0/. at his disposal. 
He bore this robbery, which 1 might have led to very serious 
consequences, with great equanimity, and said it had done him 
good, — by the chastening effect of adversity, and by bringing 
out the good qualities of his friends. It was after 'repeating 
Pope's line, — 

* Bare the mean heart that beats beneath a star,’ j 

that he one day mentioned, by way of qualification, the muni- 
ficence and promptitude with which noble as well as simple had 
hurried to aid and sympathise with him. 

The best accessible specimens of his epistolary style will be 
found in the eighth volume of c Moore’s Memoirs/ edited by 
Lord John Russell, who says that Rogers himself selected those 
of his letters which were to be published. They are evidently 
written with the scrupulous care which marks everything he 
undertook ; and we will answer for it that his love-letters, should 
they ever come to light, will bear internal evidence of having 
been composed on a diametrically opposite principle to that 
recommended by Rousseau, who says that the writer should 
begin without knowing what he is going to say and end 
without knowing what he has said. Three or four of Rogers’s 
letters relate to Columbus.’ He writes to consult Moore as to 
which of sundry very ordinary verses is the best, telling* him, 
on one occasion, that half of a particular line has received the 
sanction of Sharp and Mackintosh* and anxiously, requiring 
to be informed if he agreed with them. Never, probably, since 
the Roman Senate was summoned to consult about the boiling 
of a turbot, was the importance of the subject more ludicrously 
contrasted with the solemnity of the reference. 

One of the most pleasing of these compositions is that (p. .95.) 
in which he gives an account of the family of a brother who 
had retired from the Bank with an ample fortune, and was 
really living the life of rural enjoyment which the poet affected 
to think the acme of felicity. In another (p. 79.) he avows a 
confirmed dislike to letter-writing. The notes which he wrote 
in the common comme'rcc of the world are models of conciseness 
and calligraphy. If ever handwriting corresponded with and 
betrayed character, it was his; — neat, clear, and yet not devoid 
of elegance. * Will you breakfast with me to-morrow ? S. R,/ 
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was his pithy invitation to a celebrated wit and beauty. 4 Won’t 
* I ? H. D,’ was the congenial response. 

There is no good likeness of him. The fact Is, lie would 
never allow one to he taken. He preferred that by Lawrence, 
because it was thc v most flattering. There is one designed and 
drawn on stone by an amateur artist (Lady Morgan’s niece, 
Mrs. Gcale) in 1838, which would have been excellent, had she 
ventured to give him his actual age at the time. Dan tan’s 
caricature bust is hardly a caricature, and for that very reason 
he held it in horror. One day Moore was indiscreet or malicious 
enough to say that a fresh stock had been sent over, and that 
he had seen one ill a shop window. * It is pleasant news,’ said 
Rogers ; 4 and pleasant to be told of it by a friend.’ 

The accident which deprived him of the power of locomotion 
was the severest of trials to a man of his active habits and still 
extraordinary strength ; for he delighted in walking, and thought 
his health depended upon the exercise he took in this way. 
Not long before, he had boasted of having had a breakfast party 
at home, — then gone to a wedding breakfast, where he returned 
thanks for the bridesmaids, — then to Chiswick, where he was 
presented to an imperial highness, — dined out, — gone to the 
Opera, — looked in at a ball, and walked home, — all within the 
compass of fourteen hours. 4 When I first saw him after his 
4 fall,’ writes the lady already quoted, 6 1 found him lying on his 
4 bed, which was drawn near the bed-room window,- that he 
4 might look upon the Park. Taking iny hand, he kissed it, 
4 and T felt a tear drop on it, and that was all the complaint or 
4 regret that lie ever expressed. Never did he allude to it to 
4 me, nor, I believe, to any one.’ 

One day, between six and seven, when he was just going to 
dinner, hearing a knock at the door, lie desired his faithful and 
attached servant, Edmund, to say, not sit. home. 4 Who was 

4 it ? ’ he inquired. E. 4 Colonel , sir.’ R. 4 And who is 

4 Colonel ? ’ E. 4 The gentleman who upset you, sir, and 

4 caused your accident.’ R . 4 It is an agreeable recollection, 
4 did lie come to refresh it ? ’ E . 4 Oh, sir, lie calls very often 
4 to inquire for you.’ R . 4 Docs he? then if he calls again, don’t 
4 let him in, and dont tell me of it .’ The gallant officer was (at 
worst) the innocent cause of the mishap ; for as his brougham 
was passing at an ordinary pace, Rogers, who was about to cross, 
suddenly checked himself, lost his balance, and fell with his hip 
against the kerb-stone. 

When some one was speaking of a fine old man before Swift, 
be exclaimec^ in a spirit of melancholy foreboding, 4 There's no 
4 such thing as a fine old man ; if either his head or his heart 
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* had been worth anything, they would have worn him out long 
c ago.’ Till near ninety, lingers was a striking exception to 
this rule. He then gradually' dropped into that state, mental 
and bodily, which raises a reasonable doubt whether prolonged 

life be a blessing or a curse — • * 

• * Omni 

Membrnrum clamno major dementia, qua* nee 
Nomina servoruni, nee vultus agnoseit amir urn, 

Cum (juris praitcrita cconavit nocte, nee illos • 

Quos gcnuit, quos cduxit/ 

Although liis impressions of long past events were as fresh as 
ever, he forgot the names of his relations And oldest friends 
whilst they were sitting with him, and told the same stories to 
the same people two or three times over in the same interview. 
Put •here were frequent glimpses of intellect in all its original 
bright m ss, of tenderness, of refinement, and of grace. 1 Once 
c driving out with him,’ says a female correspondent, C I asked 
c him after a lady whom he eoidd not recollect, lie pulled the 
4 cheek string, and appealed to his servant. “ lh> I know 

• “ Lady M— — ? ” The reply was, “ Yes, sir.” [Ciiis was a 
c painful moment to us both. Taking my hand, he said , kS Never 
4 “ mind, my dear, I am not yet reduced to stop the carriage 
4 ie and ask if 1 know you ” 1 

To another female friend, who was driving out with him 
shortly alter, he said, 4 Whenever you arc angry with one you 
m love, think that that dear one might die that moment, 'lour 
‘ anger will \anish at once.’ 

I luring the last four or five years lie was constantly* ex- 
patiating on the advantages of marriage. ‘ It was a proud, a 
‘ hlcsced privilege/ he would repeat, 4 to be the means, under 
4 Providence, of clothing an immortal soul in clay/ lie intro- 
duced and pursued this theme without respect to persons, and 
not (infrequently recommended matrimony to married people 
who would have lent a readier car to a proposal of separation or 
divorce. In explanation of the rumours circulated from time to 
time in his joimgerdays respecting his own at tempi s to eonlirm 
precept by example, he said, 4 that whenever his name had been 
4 coupled with that of a single lady, ho had thought it h;s duty 
6 to give out that he had been refused/ On hi** regretting that 
he had not married, because then he should have had a nice 
woman to care for him, it was suggested, How do you kuow 
f she would not have cared for somebody else V ’ — an awkward 
doubt at all times. 

Ilis own version of his nearest approximation to the nuptial 
tic was, that, when a young man, lie admired aud sedulously 
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sought the society of the most beautiful girl he then, and still, 
thought he had ever seen. At the end of the London season, 
at a ball, she said: ‘ I go to-morrow to Worthing. Arc you 
‘coming there ?’ He did not go. Some months afterwards, 
being at Rdnclagh, he saw the attention of every one drawn 
towards a large party that had just entered, in the centre of 
which was a lady on the arm of her husband. Stepping for- 
ward to sec this wonderful beauty, he found it was his love. 
She merely said: ‘You never came to Worthing.’ 

In the case of most men over whom the grave had closed so 
recently, we should have refrained from such minuteness of 
personal detail, however curious or illustrative. But the veil 
had been removed from the private life of Rogers long before 
w r c approached the sanctuary ; and we are not responsible for 
the profanation, if it be one. His habits, his mode of life, his 
predilections, his aversions, his caustic sayings, his benevolent 
actions, have been treated like common property as far back as 
the living generation can remember. They have been discussed 
in all circles, and have occasionally appeared (with varying 
degrees of accuracy) in print. Mow that monarchs have left off 
changing their shirts at crowded levees, we should be puzzled to 
name any contemporary celebrity who, whether he liked it or 
not, had been so much or so constantly before the public as 
Rogers. He knew everybody, and everybody knew him. He 
spoke without reserve to the first comer, and the chartcc visitor 
(haply some * pcnciller by the way ’) was admitted to his inti- 
macy as unwarily as the tried friend. This argued a rare 
degree of conscious rectitude and honourable self-reliance ; and 
in estimating his character, in balancing the final account of his 
merits and demerits, too much stress cannot be laid on the 
searching nature of the ordeal he has undergone. Choose out 
the wisest, brightest, noblest of mankind, and how many of 
them could bear to be thus pursued into the little corners of 
their lives? — ‘all their faults observed, set in a note-book, 
‘ learned and conned by rote?’ Most assuredly, if the general 
scope and tendency of their conduct be no worse, they may, 
one and all — to borrow the impressive language of Erskinc 
— ‘ walk through the shadow of death, with all their faults 
‘ about them, with as much cheerfulness as in the common 
‘ path of life.’ But if great virtues may not atone for small 
frailties, or kind deeds for unkind words, ‘ they must call upon 
‘ the mountains to cover them, for which of them can present, 
‘ for Omniscient examination, a pure, uuspotted, and faultless 
‘ course ? ’ 4 
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Art. V. — 1. A Cry from the Desert London: 1707. 

2. Nouveaux Me mo ires pour servir a Tllistoife des • Trois Ca- 
misardes, ou Von do it les Declarations du Colonel Cavallier. 
London: 1708. 

3. Memoirs of the Wars of the Cevennes. By J. Cavallier. 
London: 1726. 

4. JTistoire des Troubles des Cevennes, ou de la Guerre des 
Camisars sous Louis le Grand . Par A. CoURJ\ Villofrauchc : 
1760. 

5. Ilistoire des Pasteurs du Desert. Par NAPOLEON PEYRAT. 
Pat is : 1842. 

6. The Pastors of the Wilderness. London: 1851. 

< Thriven from their native villages/ says Gibbon in describing 
the fiercest and most fanatical of the African sects of 
Christianity *, * the leaders of the Circumcellions assumed the 
‘ title of caj)tains of the saints; and the well-known sound of 
4 44 Praise be to God,” which they used as their cry of war, 
4 diffused consternation over the unarmed provinces of Africa. 
4 They engaged, and sometimes defeated, the troops of the 
4 province, and in the bloody action of Bagai, attacked in the 
4 open field, but with unsuccessful valour, an advanced guard 
4 of the imperial cavalry. The Donatists, who were taken in 
4 arms, received, and they soon deserved, the treatment which 
4 might have been shown to the wild beasts of the desert. 
4 The captains died, without a murmur, either by the sword, 
4 the axe, or the fire ; and the measures of retaliation were 
4 multiplied in a rapid proportion, which aggravated the horrors 
4 of rebellion, and excluded the hope of mutual forgiveness. 
* In the beginning of the present century, the example of the 
4 Circumcellions has been renewed in the persecution, the bold- 
4 ness, the crimes, and the enthusiasm of the Carnisards ; and 
4 if the lunatics of Languedoc surpassed those of Numidia by 
4 military achievements, the Africans maintained their fierce 
4 independence with more resolution and perseverance.’ 

The allusion contained in the last sentences of this paragraph 
is, in our own time and country, hardly understood. It relates 
to one of the most curious episodes of French history. We 
know of no wilder story than that of the revolt of the Cevennes, 
and of no stranger career than that of Jean Cavallier, the prin- 

• * Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fail/ cap. xxi. 
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oipsil leader of the insurgents. A baker’s apprentice in one 
year, he treated in the next on equal terms with the greatest 
inarslr.il in France ; and lie resigned the characters of a priest, 
a prophet, and a worker of miracles for a commission in the 
army of Queen Anne. The circumstances of his life give a 
certain unity to the wild scenes* in which he was the principal 
actor. Unless they are viewed in some such relation, they leave 
upon the mind a vague impression of confused bloodshed and 
horror. ** The contemporary chronicles (now very scarce) arc 
described by M. Peyrat as a dreary list of murders and exe- 
cutions. Ilis o^vn work, though written with much warmth 
of imagination and local knowledge, is for a similar reason very 
hard to remember; and the same is true in a still greater de- 
gree of the impartial and accurate history of the famouSrPro- 
testant Pastor Antoine Court, in reading which, 4 it requires,’ 
says Gibbon, ‘some attention to discover the religion of the 
4 author.’ 

Jean Cavallicr was born at llihaute, near Anduzc, in Langue- 
doc, in the year 1685. His parents were Protestant peasants, and 
he was brought up first as a shepherd, afterwards as a baker. 
When lie was but a year old the edict of Nantes was revoked. 
The new law provided that all Protestants should bring up 
their children as Catholics, and that, if they failed to do so, the 
children should be taken from them, and educated in convents. 
Cavallicr’s father sent his son, for six years together, to the 
Catholic parish school ; the bishop who officiated at his confir- 
mation, pleased by bis intelligence, proposed to enter him at a 
Jesuit college, in which lie might be instructed in the higher 
branches of education. This scheme was, however, frustrated 
by his mother, who used in flic eveniug to make him read the 
Bible, and books of controversy, and sometimes took him to 
the conventicles, which were held in the Cevcnnes by the 
Protestants. Some of these meetings were presided over by the 
famous Claude Brousson, who was driven from his profession 
as an advocate at the age of forty, and adopted that of a wan- 
dering preacher. After preaching for many years in all parts 
of France, he was hanged and broken on the wheel at Mont- 
pellier, on the 4th of November, 1695. Brousson was a pious 
and sober-minded person, and it is probable that the meetings 
at which he officiated were free from extravagance ; but other 
scenes were enacted amongst the Protestants, all mention of 
which Cavallicr avoids, although he had probably participated in 
them. 

Ever since the year 1689, Dauphiny and Languedoc had 
been infected by an epidemic fanaticism, the manifestations of 
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■which strangely resembled the extravagances of our own Mor- 
mon ites and clairvoyants. The revocation of the edict of 
Nantes was followed by the •forcible conversion of such of 
the nobility as still remained Protestant. The only persons 
who retained their creed were poor tonil uneducated. Their 
position made them an easy i prey to ‘fanaticism. Jurieu’s 
Book on the Revelations, published in 1686, produced an 
immense effect upon them. It appointed the year 1689 for 
the revival of Protestantism in France, and predicted the 
approaching downfall of the whole Catholic hierarchy. A. 
man named Du Scrre, who lived ton the same mountain which 
was honoured, in 1846, by the apparition of ouP Lady of Salcttc, 
established a sort of school of the prophets. Ilis instruments of 
education seem to have been knavery and animal magnetism, by 
meaift of which he made his pupils fancy that they received 
Divine revelations. Similar causes must, however, have been at 
work over a great extent of country, for prophets began to see 
visions, and to dream dreams, with one consent, from the dura 
to the CJulf of Lyons. In 1689 no less than three partial 
insurrections took place. For fourteen years the excitement 
continued. Some piece of table-laud was chosen on the top of 
one of the hills of Languedoc, so that the approach of any 
troop3 could be seen in time for the meeting to disperse. Then 
a ring was formed around a prophet or prophetess, who lay on 
the ground screaming and sobbing, shedding hysterical tears, and 
writhing in semi-voluntary convulsions. The oracle sometimes 
announced that a temple of white marble would fall in the 
valleys of the Cevennes, ornamented with pillars bearing golden 
chaplets, and inscribed with the tables of the law. Sometimes 
it applied to Languedoc the visions of Joel, and foretold the 
approach of the day of the Lord, and the advent of the great 
people and strong, before whom the earth should quake, and the 
heavens tremble, the sun and the moon be dark, and the stars 
■withdraw their shining. Nothing could exceed the intensity of 
the impressions thus produced on the common people. Kven 
little children were infected, and began to prophesy. The 
government anticipated the ‘ Defense a Dieu ’ of the next gene- 
ration, and made parents criminally responsible for the inspira- 
tion of* their families. The prophets were broken on the wheel, 
the congregations were subjected to military execution. In one 
night the troops massacred eighteen persons at a prayer-meeting 
near Uzcs, and fifteen others at Fornac. Four men and four 
women were hanged at Pont de Montvcrt, and the town was 
threatened with destruction. Horror spread the fascination in 
all directions. Many even of the subordinate officials began to 
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experience its power, and the victims and authors of the de- 
lusion formed a mass which daily became more and more 
homogeneous. 

In the midst of such scenes young Cavallicr passed the first 
sixteen years of his life. The impression which they made 
upon him may be inferred fron? his subsequent history. His 
language and his actions both show his bitter hatred of Popery, 
but his love for Protestantism was by no means commensurate 
with it* His understanding was as shrewd as his courage was 
liigli, and his not very honest silence as to the fanaticism of his 
countrymen, shows what he thought of it in after life. At 
sixteen, such thoughts had probably not taken very deep root. 
At a time of life at which feelings and opinions radically 
contradictory may be simultaneously indulged, his imagination 
may well have been captivated by the wildness of the scenes, 
which his understanding may even then have been beginning 
to despise. lie was at any rate precociously intimate with 
human nature, and had seen the wildest manifestations of some 
of its strongest passions. His attendance on conventicles had 
taught him, as it had taught many of the Protc&tant peasantry, 
how to avoid pursuit, and had, it would seem, given him great 
knowledge of the country. From the constant movements of 
troops and militia throughout Languedoc, lie had acquired con- 
siderable familiarity with the rudiments of military discipline. 

In the year 1702, the government were well prepared for any 
outbreak of the Protestants. The Intendant of Languedoc, 
Guillaume Lamoignon dc liaville, who ruled flic province with 
almost absolute authority, had taken every precaution in his 
power to secure a speedy victory, if a victory were needed. 
Koads had been made fur the first time through the Gevaudau 
and the Vivarais. Commanding positions had been levelled for 
the use of cavalry and artillery. The States of Languedoc 
voted eight regiments of regidar troops, and 40,000 militia were 
enrolled, and drilled every Sunday. Alais St. Esprit and St. 
Hippolyte were fortified by the compulsory labour of all the 
masons, smiths, carts and horses, for thirty miles round. In 
the midst of these preparations young Cavallicr became an 
object of suspicion to the priest of his parish. The clever 
lad, who had been noticed by the bishop of the diocese, 
began to give up his attendance at mass, to betray an acquaint- 
ance with some of the arguments in use among the Protestants, 
and to be suspected of attending conventicles. Finding that 
his father ran some risk of being imprisoned on his account, he 
put himself under one of the guides, who at that time made it 
their business to assist refugees in flying from the country, and 
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reached Geneva, in the company of about thirty other persons, 
on a similar errand. There he remained for some time working 
at his trade as a baker. * 

This period was an eventful one in the history of Languedoc. 
The continued Protestantism of the fnass of % the population of 
many of the provinces of the f south and west, was attributed 
to the ignorance of the Catholic clergy. To remedy this, 
missionaries were sent to effect what the parish priests were not 
able to perform. The missions of the Gevaudan were under the 
superintendence of a certain Abbe du Chayla, Archdeacon of 
the High Ccvcnncs. This man had been in early life a mission- 
ary in Siam, where it is said he had himself Undergone perse- 
cution. He had returned to France with the famous Eastern 
Embassy to Louis XIV., and had been appointed Inspector of 
the Missions of the Ccveuncs on account of his resolute cha- 
racter. He executed his commission strictly, — converting his 
cellars into prisons, in which the prisoners were confined in 
stocks by the wrists and ankles in a kneeling position, lie 
made them hold burning coals in their bands, and twisting oiled 
tow round their fingers, lighted them like lamps. This conduct, 
coupled with accusations of perverting his authority for the 
gratification of his licentiousness, had made him unpopular, and 
as the war in the summer of 1702 had drained Languedoc of 
troops, he was exposed to considerable danger. 

Whilst at Geneva Cavallier heard that his parents had been 
sent to prison, for refusing to go to mass. lie returned to 
France in hopes of obtaining their release — it does not ai>pear 
how. He found that they had been set at liberty, in* con- 
sideration of a recantation, for giving which he reproached 
them in the bitterest terms, telling his mother that he was 
sorry that he should have to bear witness against her at the 
Day of Judgment. The same evening one of his friends asked 
him to go to a conventicle held at a place called Alte fage (alta 
fagus), on the top of Mont Bongos. After the sermon, the 
congregation were informed that Du Chayla had taken a party 
of emigrants prisoners, and had confined them in the cellar of 
a house, which is still standing, in the little town of Pont do 
Montvcrt, about six miles from the place where they then were. 
They were then addressed by a prophet known, from his fre- 
quent revelations, as ‘Esprit’ Scguier. With his tall thin 
figure, his long hair, and his wild eye, he looked like one 
of the ancient Druids, who had prophesied and jnreachcd at Alto 
fage, when Nismes and Arles were still Roman colonies. He 
told his hearers that the Lord had bidden him deliver their 
brethren from captivity, and exterminate the archdeacon of Mo- 
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loch, Solomon Couderc and Abraham Mazcl, the prophets, 
spoke to the same effect. The latter in particular had been 
warned by a vision : — ‘ My bretnren, I had a vision, and T saw 
‘ black oxen, very fat, browsing on the plants of a garden ; and 
‘ a voice said untqme,“ Abraham, drive away those oxen;” and 
‘ when I did not obey', the voied- said again, “ Abraham, drive 
‘ “ away those oxcri.” Now the garden is the Church of God, 
‘ and the black oxen are the priests, and the word is the Eternal, 
‘ who has ordered mo to expel them from the Cevenncs.’ 

About fifty of the congregation assembled at the same place 
for the next night; twenty had fire-arms, and the others scythes 
and axes. After' 1 being harangued and blessed by their leader, 
they descended from the summit of Alte fago, and crossed the 
landes and forests which divide it from Pont de Montvert, singing 
ns they went the 74th Psalm, which tells how the holy plaees\vore 
broken down with axes and hummers, and calls upon the Lord to 
pluck Ins right hand from his bosom, and to consume the enemy. 
At about ten o’clock at niglit, Du Chayla heard the sound of 
tlieiv psalmody, as they moved in quick time across the waste, 
and up the street of the town, and commanded his guard of militia 
to go out to reconnoitre. Before his .orders could he obeyed, 
Scguier’s troop entered the town, called as they passed to the 
inhabitants to stand back from the windows, surrounded the 
house in which were Du Chayla and the prisoners, and de- 
manded their liberation. This being refused, they broke open 
the doors of the prison, and, enraged at the sight of the wrists 
and ankles of their friends half dislocated and swollen, com- 
menced an attack. The militia fired ; one of the Protestants 
was killed, and another wounded. Then a cry nroM* to burn 
the Priest of Baal, and Ills troops with him, and furniture was 
heaped against the staircase and lighted. The militia, after 
receiving absolution from the archdeacon, escaped by the 
window, but their leader fell, and broke his thigh. lie tried 
to hide himself behind some Implies, but his enemies found him 
out. ‘ Wc have you, damned persecutor,’ cried Scguicr. ‘ My 
( friends, ’ answered his victim, ‘if I am damned, do you wish 
‘to damn yourselves too ? 9 lie received fifty-two wounds, of 
which twenty-four were mortal. Ilia murderers, says Antoine 
Court, ‘found neither flesh enough to stab, nor life enough 
‘to take.’ All night long the inhabitants sat up in their houses, 
afraid to sleep or go out. All night long the Camisards knelt 
round the body of the murdered rnun, singing psalms, un- 
disturbed except by the crackling of the flames of the burning 
house and the murmurs of the Tarn among the masses of rock 
which obstruct this part of its course. 
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Encouraged by his success, Seguier determined to commit 
the Protestants irrevocably, lie executed, as he said, the 
judgments of God. That is to* say, lie murdered all the priests 
he could find, and burnt down the chateau dc la Dcvezc, 
massacring all the inhabitants, for refusing t to give up some 
arms which had been stored there. Large bodies of militia, 
and some troops, were marched into Pont do Montvert ; and a 
certain Captain Poul, who had formerly distinguished himself 
against the Vaudois or Barbets, defeated the insurgents, and 
made Seguier his prisoner. 

Ilia interrogatory was as follows : — ‘ What is your name ? ’ 
‘Pierre Seguier/ — ‘Why do they call you* Esprit ? 9 ‘Be- 
‘ cause the spirit of the Lord is upon me.’ — ‘ Where is your 
‘domicile?’ — ‘In the desert— soon in heaven.’ — ‘Beg pardo# 

‘ of the king.’ ‘ Wc have no king but the Eternal.’ — ‘ Do 
‘you repent of your crimes?’ ‘ My soul is a garden full of 
‘ shades and springs of water.’ Ilis right hand was cut off', 
and he was burnt alive. Ilis last words, as preserved by popular 
tradition, were, ‘ My brethren, Avait, and have patience in the 
‘ Lord ; for the desolation of Carmel shall flourish, and the 
‘ desert of Lebanon shall blossom like the rose.’ The in- 
surgents, deprived of their leader, were chased from one wood 
to another by the troops, ‘ like so many foxes by a pack of 
‘ dogs ; ’ but by degrees the vigilance of the government relaxed, 
and the fugitives had time to settle their plans. 

The courage which Cavallier had displayed in the recent 
events, in which he had taken a conspicuous, though a subor- 
dinate, part, and a promise which he had obtained from a large 
number of young men in his own neighbourhood, to put them- 
selves under his command at the resumption of hostilities, 
secured him the second place in the army. The first Ava # s as- 
signed to a person whose career, was less brilliant, though his 
character was more remarkable — Boland Laporto. He Avas a 
man of inflexible firmness, of great prudence, foresight, and self- 
command, he had some political knowledge, and possessed to an 
extraordinary degree the faculty of inspiring his followers Avitli 
strong personal affection, lie Avas twenty-five years of age, 
a vine-dresser of Lower Languedoc, and a member of a family 
famous in the annals of local persecution. During the autumn 
and winter of 1702, Roland, Cavallier, and their associates 
chose the scene, and matured the plans, of the insurrection. 

The hills of the Ardennes, the Vosges, the mountains of 
Auvergne, the Ceverines, and the Pyrenees, are the greaf 
watershed of France, from the eastern and northern slopes of 
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-which the streams fall off into tlic Rhine, the Rhone, and the Me- 
diterranean, whilst they flow, towards the south and east, into 
the Loire, the Garonne, the British Channel, and the Bay of 
Biscay. The northern extremity of the .Cevennes lies about 
half way between Lyons ( and Montpellier, immediately to the 
south of the town of Mende. Mcnde is about thirty miles to 
the north of St. Andre de Valborgne, which is about forty miles 
to the north of Montpellier. Each of these towns stands at the 
apex of an irregular triangle of hills, of which the northern group 
is called the Hautes, and the southern the Basses, CevenneS. 
This district occupies a remarkable position, both in the physical 
and in the political geography of France. It is a continuation 
of the great volcanic formations of Auvergne. The mountains 
gtill bear traces of their origin, even to the least scientific eye. 
They arc a succession of wild hills and gorges, covered filter- 
nately with rough pastures and forests of beech and chestnut, 
and strewn with masses of lava. Though few of them rise above 
the height of 5000 feet, they contain the sources of several of the 
great rivers of France, — the Lot, the Allier, the Tarn, and the 
Loire ; and of some of the principal feeders of the Rhone, such us 
the Ardechc, and the two Gardons. The mountains and forests 
oppose great obstacles to the movements of regular troops ; and 
their staple products, cattle, and the chestnuts with which they 
supply France, are singularly fitted for the support of irregular 
forces. At the commencement of the eighteenth century, there 
were no roads in the district except those lately constructed by 
Bavillc. The villages were numerous, though solitary, and, as 
the snow lay for months together in the winter, the inhabitants 
passed their time indoors, weaving the fleeces of their sheep 
into a rough kind of cloth, which was largely exported both to 
the nortlf and soutli of Europe. 

The population was distinguished by many peculiarities 
from the bulk of the French nation. Their district — the 
Gcvaudan — was the northernmost county of Languedoc. Their 
language was that Languc d’Oc, from which the province had 
derived its name, — a name which in earlier times had applied 
to a great part of the south-east of France. In this district 
the Camisards* hoped to organise a war of partisans, which 
might become important if the allies should gain any decisive 
advantage over the king of France. They raised a force of 

* Camisards, from Camisa the Languedocian for Chemise . The 
name lias the same meaning as that of the Irish Whiteboys. The 
Insurgents were also called Barbets, from the name given to the 
Vandois. Their own name for each other was ( Enfants de Dieu. J 
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3000 men, distributed into five legions or regiments, two of 
which were posted on two parallel ranges of hills to the south, 
two others in their rear, and the fifth still further north. These 
positions they habitually maintained ; leaving them only as the 
purposes of the insurrection required., Tkc general plan of 
their operations was to provoke the troops and militia to act 
on the offensive, and to attack them as soon as they were en- 
tangled in an unfavourable position. After a victory they 
spread alarm over a wide district of country, appearing at 
many different points at once, and deceiving the enemy as to 
their number by the quickness of their motions : after a defeat, 
they disappeared in parties of three or f*our,*and rejoined each 
other, by paths known to few beside themselves, at given points 
in the heaths and woods of their native mountains. The plain 
of Languedoc, from the foot of the mountains to the sea-coast., 
was their field of battle ; the mountains of the Cevonncs their 
stronghold and magazine. 

To recruit this force was the least of their difficulties. They 
judged, as the event showed very wisely, that a small force was 
more easily managed and less easily attacked than a large ouo. 
The numbers were maintained at the same level throughout the 
whole war. The soldiers differed widely from the inhabitants 
of the centre and soutli- west of France, from whom our popular 
notions of the French character arc principally derived. In 
character, as in language, they much resembled the Spaniards. 
They were a fierce passionate race, dogged in their opinions, and 
stubborn in their conduct. They would tight without fear, dis- 
couragement, or plans ; as their ranks were thinned by Battle, 
they were recruited by persecution, and the disappointment of 
their hopes of extending the insurrection only heightened its 
intensity in its original theatre. They hoped to meet with such 
successes in Languedoc as to •encourage the Protestants of 
Montpellier, Nismcs, the Vivarais*, and Dauphiny to rise in a 
general insurrection. Having thus opened the communications 
with tho. Savoy frontier anil the sea-coast, they might be 
assisted by the forces of Prince Eugene, or by the English licet. 

In the meantime, the most pressing problem which they had 
to solve, was how to arm, and equip, the force upon which their 
plans depended. A regular commissariat was established. The 

* The Vivarais and tho G6vaudan were the two northern coun- 
ties of Languedoc. They occupied the relative positions of the East 
and West Ridings of Yorkshire respectively. The Vivarais was 
separated from the Gevaudan by tho Ardechc, and from Dauphiny by 
the Rhone. 
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mountains of the Cevcnnes are full of caves. They were care- 
fully surveyed and explored, but ilieir locality was concealed 
from all but those to whom it ^as necessary to communicate 
it. The most airy, and the driest among then^ were set apart 
for hospitals; others for arsenals, others for magazines of pro- 
visions, and others for workshops. Some of them combined all 
these characters. One of them is thus described : — 

* The first objects found there were wounded men, lying in cots of 
hoards, with which the rock was wainscot ted. Further on wore 
thirty sacks of corn, a quantity of meal, a heap of chestnuts, another 

* of beans, sacks of, vegetables, twenty barrels of wine, fifteen mule 
loads (charges) of brandy, and huge sides of bacon hung from tho 
roof. Next came the surgery, — drugs, ointment, lint, surgical instru- 
ments ; and last of all, the arsenal, — pikes, guns, pistols, fifteen 
quintals of manufactured powder, sulphur, saltpetre, willow charcoal, 
mortars, and mills to make more, . . . with a great number of 

saws, axes, forks, bills, scythes, and other matters, useful for life or 
death.’ 

But it was not enough to store up the provisions which the 
mountains afforded. The government caused all the mills tube 
destroyed, and nil the villages to be watched, so that the insur- 
gents might neither be able to grind their com nor to buy 
clothes, shoes, or ammunition. All these precautions were 
either foreseen or defeated. A great part of the insurgents 
were artisans. They built watermills on the most retired 
streams, and windmills on the most lonely mountain tops. 
Others carried on their trade in the intervals of warfare, espe- 
cially the workers in iron, who repaired the arms of the com- 
batants, and the tailors and shoemakers, who employed them- 
selves continually on the coarse cloth and leather which were 
the staple products of the district. Even gunpowder was ma- 
nufactured in the hills, for the country produced saltpetre in 
abundance, and afforded plenty of willows to make charcoal. A 
certain quantity was bought at Nisraes and Montpellier, and 
more at Avignon. Balls were procured by melting down the 
leaden roofs and bells of the churches, and all the pewter 
utensils on which the insurgents could lay their hands.* The 
first thing done after a battle was to strip the bodies of the 
dead of all that could be useful. Clothes, arms, and ammu- 
nition were carefully collected, and carried to certain fixed 

* The wounds given by pewter bullets were peculiarly deadly, 
and exposed the Camisards to the charge of poisoning their balls ; 
but they never had recourse to pewter till their stores of lead were 
spent. 
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depots, whence they were moved to the caves in which they 
were to be stored. . 

The expenses of the insurrection were defrayed by confis- 
cating the taxe£of the districts in \rhich the insurgents were 
powerful; by the voluntary | contribution *of the Protestant 
villages ; by the subscriptions of the secret partisans of the 
rebellion ; and, above all, by intercepting the stores of the 
government forces. In addition (apparently) to what they made 
themselves, one of the ley ions spent 800 livres a Ynontli in 
shoes, the whole of the insurgent forces abucit 30,000 livres 
year, so that c all the shoe-makers in the villages were kept 
continually at work by order of Itoland, who paid them very 
* well.’ It was one of their boasts that they lived entirely 
without plunder. 

Upon the completion of these preparations, interrupted and 
succeeded by a few trivial skirmishes, the striking of the first 
blow of importance was committed to Cavallier, and executed 
by him with characteristic audacity and success. The garrison 
of an old feudal hold, the Chateau do .Servas, had incurred 
the indignation of the Camisards by the zeal with which they 
watched their movements, and the cruelty with which they 
massacred several of their nocturnal assemblies. Their fortress 
wsfe so strong, that, in the religious , wars of the preceding 
century, it had resisted a siege of twelve days by the Due de 
Rohan. Cavallier laid an ambuscade for a party of troops on 
march to Italy ; between Alais and St. Esprit killed them 
all, put on the uniform of the commanding officer, and 
dressed his men in those of the soldiers. He then picked out 
six Camisards of ferocious appearance, one of whom was 
wounded and covered with blood ; he handcuffed .them, and 
gave them in charge of their companions as if they had been 
taken prisoners. Thus disguised, he sent the head man of a 
neighbouring village to tell the commandant of Scrvas that he 
was the nephew of M. do Broglie (commander of the forces in 
Languedoc), and the hearer of orders from him and from 
llaville, that he had beaten the Camisards, and taken six of 
them prisoners, and that he wished to leave them at the castle. 
The governor, on receiving the message, hastened to welcome 
Cavallier, and after a glance at his feuille de route (taken from 
the officer who had been killed) readily took charge of the pre- 
tended prisoners. He gave their supposed captor an invitation 
to supper, which, after some pressing, was accepted. Whilst 
the meal was cooking, the governor showed his guest over the 
fortifications, and congratulated him on the security which they 
would afford to the prisoners. The supper was laid on the 
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table, arid eaten with much gaiety ; the Camisards one by one 
came into the room, under different pretences, carrying their 
guns in their slings. When enough of them had entered, their 
leader made a sign. The .garrison were seized^ disarmed, and 
put to death. ThqS/ says Cavallier, ‘ were punished their cruel- 

* ties.’ Having taken possession of the arms, ammunition, and pro- 
visions, ‘and set fire to the place, the Camisards departed. At 
the distauce of half a league they heard a report, and looking 
back saw the castle blown into the air by the explosion of the 
magazine which*had escaped their researches. 

This adventure proved to Bavillc that he had been mistaken 
in considering Soguicr's outbreak as a mere feu do paille . The 
rebels called the Protestants to arms, exacted the taxes, and con- 
fiscated the church property. Plechier, the famous Bishop of 
Nismes, was so alarmed that lie compared himself to Queen 
Esther: ‘ Traditi sum us, ego et populus incus, ut couteramur, 
c ct jtigulemur, ct pereamus/ The states of Languedoc voted 
a levy of thirty-two companies of Catholic fusiliers, and a regi- 
ment of dragoons, and Bavillc obtained considerable reinforce- 
ments from Toulon and Roussillon. Amongst them were a 
number of Irish refugee officers. 

Whilst these preparations were being made for their destruc- 
tion, the Camisards were ^employed in keeping their Christmas 
(1702) with great solemnity. Cavallier preached to his, troops, 
and after the service they all communicated, except those whom 
the prophets were moved to set aside as unworthy. The 
prayers were not finished when the congregation was attacked 
by 600 militia and fifty mounted nobles. Posting himself on a 
small hill, Cavallier waited to be attacked. * We trembled/ 
says he, tf at our small numbers. The commandant of Alais 
came straight against us, but he did not act a# a good 
general should, for he began the action with the cavalry 

* instead of the infantry/ The fire of the Camisards drove the 
horse over the foot, and the royal forces, after loosing 100 men, 
fled in confusion to Alais, hastened by the musketry of their 
enemies, who sang as they followed them, * Kings with their 

armies did flee and were discomforted/ Here the insurgents 
obtained a large supply of arms and ammunition, a mule 
loaded with cords intended to hang the prisoners, and a great 
number of uniforms which they used as disguises. 

Their next expedition was directed against the little town of 
Sauve, about twenty miles from Nismcs, and at this time a 
fortified place. It. was determined to surprise it, and 200 men 
were sent against it under the command of the Brigadier 
Catinat. They were dressed in the militia uniform, and their 
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commander wore that of a colonel. They obtained admission, 
and were drawn up in the msurket-place. M. de Vi brae, one 
of the co-seigncurs of the town, invited the soi-disant colonel 
and two of his officers to dinner. Thp invitation was accepted, 
and Catinat placing himself l|y Madame clef Vibrrtc, who was 
young and handsome, addressed to her such gallantries as his 
education amongst the studs and grooms of the Delta of the 
Rhone (where in his youth he had been a stable boy) led him 
to consider appropriate to the character which he was sustain- 
ing. No doubt the expression of his admiration was far more 
emphatic than graceful. Madame dc Vityac was at first 
astonished, but soon horror-struck, at the thought that she was 
at table with three Camisard officers, and she and her husband 
listened, with a ludicrous mixture of terror and confusion, to 
the loutish compliments of their guest. During the dessert a 
servant announced the approach of a body of troops to the 
gates of the town. Delighted at an opportunity of getting 
rid of her suspicious visitors, Madame do Vibrac begged them 
to go and see what was the matter, as the troops might ‘be 
Camisards coming to surprise the place. ‘ Ne craigncz ricn : 
k j’y cours, Madame,’ said Catinat, and returned to the walls. 
On liis appearance the guard asked if he expected any 
militia? He said that lie did not. * There certainly are 

* some soldiers coming. 5 — They must be Camisards : let them 
c come on, yon shall see how I’ll receive 1110111.’ The cloud of 
dust advanced, Catinat drew up his 200 men in order of battle, 
and the people were admiring their supposed defenders, when 
they heard the sound of the sixty-eighth psalm raised by the 
advancing column, and at the same instant saw the muskets of 
the supposed militia levelled at them. In a lew mqjncuts the 
town was in the hands of the insurgents. 

The alarm caused by the surprises of Servas and Sauve was 
heightened almost to a panic by a victory gained by the Cami- 
sards over no less a person than the military commandant of 
the district, the Comte de Broglie. The action took place in 
the neighbourhood of Nismcs. During the absence of Cavallier 
from liis troops on a visit to that place to buy powder, Catinat, 
the taker of Sauve, and llavancl his inseparable companion, 
were left in command. Next to Roland and Cavallier, they 
were the most conspicuous of the insurgents. Ravanel was 

* a carder of cloth, thirty-years old, thick-set, dark, with a 
€ bull-dog muzzle (a moujie dc houlcdogae .) He was an old 

* soldier of the regiment of Rouergue and had his hide ( cuir ) 

* scored with sabre cuts. lie lived only on brandy, tobacco, 
‘ fighting, and psalm-singing.’ Abdias Morel, nicknamed Cati- 
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nat, from his admiration of the marshal of that name, under 
whom he had served, was tall and athletic with a fierce and' 
sunburnt face, c doux aver cela lomme nn brrbis \ lie was as 
fierce in attack as Ravapel was indomitable in retreat. It 
was on the *12th of January thf.t the Camisards, under these 
commanders, were attacked by the Comte de Broglie near the 
Vai de Bane. The Camisards received the royal troops with a 
fire so. sharp that the militia and infantry were thrown into con- 
fusion ; Foul, the captor of Seguier, charged at the head of his 
men to restore them to confidence, but a young miller, called 
Saniuelefc, who bad come to pray, and who remained to fight, 
brought him down with a stone from a sling. Mount, captain, 

* mount ! ’ shouted the dragoons, but Catinat rushed on the dying 
man, killed him with a sabre cut on the head, mounted a 
♦Spanish horse, and armed himself with an Armenian sabre, for 
which his victim was noted, and charged the dragoons with a 
courage approaching to insanity, shouting as lie went that they 
might eat their cock ( Paul), now that he was plucked for them. 
The dragoons, panic-struck, followed the foot, and the royal 
forces entered Nismes in wild confusion, closely pressed fcy the 
Camisards, and spreading panic through the town, which con- 
tained a large number of Protestants. Cavallier mixed with the 
crowd collected on the esplanade, to gaze at the smoke, and 
listen to the firing, lie was not recognised, and next day took 
his departure on his mule, with a bag of powder at the croupe 
of liis saddle, in the company of a body of troops, who were sent 
out to bring in De Broglie, from a village where he had taken 
refugt; after his defeat. The soldiers remonstrated with their 
companion on liis imprudence in travelling alone, in such a dis- 
turbed district. He answered that lie had never hurt the Ca- 
misards, and that he hoped they would not hurt him. 

Those successes warranted Roland in attempting to extend 
the theatre of his operations ; lie therefore determined to send 
Cavallier on an expedition to the Vivarais, the district which se- 
parates the Cevcnncs from the Rhone. It was lull of Protes- 
tants, and lay between two rivers, the Rhone on the east, and 
the Ardechc on the west. Cavallier set out on his expedition 
with 800 men and 30 mules. The snow lay on the ground, and 
the Ardechc was swelled with floods, which then as now baffled 
the science of engineers, and terrified the surrounding district. 
On the approach of the Camisards, the Comte de Rourc, who 
guarded the fords and ferries of the Ardechc, at the head of the 
militia of the Bas Vivarais, eager to crush the rebels unassisted, 
was so unwise as to cross the river with a considerable part of 
his forces, in hopes of surprising the insurgents. His intention. 
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however, was discovered; he fell into an ambuscade, and lost 
500 men out of 560. Still Qavallicr was unable to force the 
passage of the Ardechc, find returned to the scene of the action. 
Here he fell, in his turn, into an ambuscade laid for him by the 
Brigadier Julien, who arrived! the day after 1 the defeat of the 
Comte do Bourc. The Camisards were dispersed, with the 
loss of 200 men. Catinat and Itavanel contrived to rally some 
of their forces, and to rejoin Boland, but Cavallier lost his 
way in the wood, and was tracked by his footsteps in the snow. 
At one time the soldiers walked over his head as he cowered 
under a hollow bank. At another he threw them off his trail 
by wading down a half-frozen stream. After incredible hard- 
ships he contrived to rejoin his commander. 

The central government were by this time fully alive to the 
importance of the revolt. The command in Languedoc was 
given to the Marshal dc Montrevel, and liis troops were rein- 
forced to the following amount. One marshal of France, 3 
lieutenant-generals, 3 mu r Muni x de camp , 3 brigadiers, 3 regi- 
ments of dragoons, 25 battalions of foot, a regiment of marines, 
some Irish refugees, 600 Miguclcts, 32 companies of fusiliers, 
and about 40,000 militia, in all 60,000 men well supplied with 
artillery, lxoland and Cavallier had but 3000 men to oppose to 
these forces, but by breaking up their troops into small platoons, 
and by directing their operations against a vast number of isolated 
points, they so harassed and bewildered their antagonists,' that 
Montrevel estimated their number at 20,000. The little town 
of Genouillac was taken by storm five times in four weeks, 
besides being sacked twice and burnt once. * A hundred pefsons, 
‘ 30 churches, 140 houses, chateaux, portions of villages, or vil- 
e lages, disappeared as in a whirlwind.’ The platoon? inarched 
between the bodies of royal troops, and appeared on the fronts, 
flank, and rear at the same time. Oil one occasion the rebels 
were brought to action, and suffered considerable loss in the 
valley of Pompignan ; but, at another place, 400 of them cut 
their way through the midst of 4000 of the royal army, to a 
rising ground, where they kept their enemies at bay, until the 
night enabled them to disperse, and slip through their ranks 
unnoticed. 

Tired of a war in which it seemed equally difficult to find 
the enemy, or to conquer him when found, Montrevel deter- 
mined on a great effort. Three powerful columns of troops ad- 
vanced towards a common centre from the north, the south- 
west, and the south-east. . They chased Cavallier from the plain 
of Languedoc to the northern extremity of the Cevcnnes, and 
thence back again to the plain of Languedoc, without bringing 
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him to action. At length he halted for the night with 1500 men 
at the Tour de Bellot near Alais, and at no great distance 
from the point from which M had •commenced his retreat. 
The Tour de Bellot had 4 formerly been a 'feudal manor ; at 
this time it r was a* sheep farm, ii* the midst of which stood the 
tower, then a pigeon house, from which it derived its name. 
The tower was surrounded by a court-yard, and the court-yard 
by a wall. After placing a guard of sixty men in the 
neighbourhood, the Camisards to the number of about 1500 lay 
down to sleep in the barns, out-houses, and tower. The owner 
of the place (who # bore the ill-omened name of Guignon — Bad- 
luck) was a spy of the Brigadier Planque, to whom he gave 
notice of Cavallier’s arrival. Planque, marched out of Alais 
with 4000 men, whom he divided into two columns, one ivulcr 
his own command, the other under that of an officer named 
Tarnaud. He escaped the notice of the Cauiisard sentries until 
lie was close upon them. The guard had just time to give the 
alarm, and to rush into the building. Cavallicr and the other 
leaders sprang to their feet, and followed by about 400 men 
made a desperate charge on the head of the column commanded 
by Planque. Such was the fierceness of the attack that the 
Catholics retreated far enough to allow 400 more of the Cami- 
sards to issue from the buildings ; but, after a fight c so fierce 
* that heaven and earth seemed on fire,’ the insurgents were 
driven across a ravine, which was probably in former times the 
moat of the chateau. In the meantime, Tarnaud’s column was 
coming upon the scene of action, and Planque’s column saw it 
advancing through the darkness, from the quarter in which 
Cavallicr had retreated. In the confusion caused by a renewed 
attack of .Cavallicr’s, Tarnaud's men were mistaken for dis- 
guised Camisards, and a furious attack upon them commenced. 
The whole was now confusion. The two Catholic columns, and 
the Camisards, were all mixed together, anil each of the three 
bodies considered and treated the other two as enemies. Tn 
the meantime the Camisards who had not been able to leave 
the tower, kept up a furious fire on all alike, being directed in 
their aim by the flashes of the guns, the cries of the combatants, 
and the groans of the wounded. At last, either the dawn, or 
the rising of the moon, put an end to the confusion. The 
columns of Planque and Tarnaud recognised each other, and 
Cavallier was driven across the moat. Seeing that it was im- 
possible to help those of his party who still remained in the 
tower, he effected his retreat in good order. The whole of the 
Catholic forces now directed their attack against the tower 
and its small garrison. 'By degrees the court-yard was won. 
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but the Camisards in the tower fought till their ammunition 
was exhausted, and then kept *>ff their opponents with stones. 
Planque contrived to set thc^ buildings on fire with hand 
grenades, and the remaining Camisards were burnt alive, 
singing psalms to the last. T$hey had fbugfit from midnight 
till 8 a.m. Planque lost nearly 1200 men killed and wounded. 
The Camisards 411 killed, of whom 293 were killed or burnt in 
the farm, and 118 killed on the banks of the moat. 

By some unknown means the spy Guignon was discovered 
and condemned to death. The Camisards under arms, and 
with the prophets at their head, knelt round him, praying for 
his soul. He begged to be allowed to embrace his two sons, 
who were present, and who had formed part of the troops which 
he hi*] betrayed. They refused and disowned him. He was 
beheaded. 

After this dearly bought success, the marshal de Montrevel 
allowed nearly six months to pass without any serious under- 
taking. But though he did not take the field, he did not alto- 
gether neglect his duty. 

On Palm Sunday 1703, 4 200 or 300 women, children, and 
4 old men of Nisrnes, were praying at the house of a man named 
c Mercier, near the gate of the Carmelites. Their psalms soon 
4 discovered their retreat to the lieutenant of police, who in- 
4 formed Montrevel. He was then iit table, and was probably 
4 heated with wine. lie rose in a fury, and invested the mill 
4 with a battalion. The soldiers broke open the door, and sword 
4 in hand rushed upon thf terrified multitude, but the marshal, 
4 growing impatient at the slow operation of the sword, detcr- 
4 mined to have recourse to fire ; thereupon the flames enveloped 
4 the house, from which deep groans arose. The poor •wretches 
4 broke out of the burning mill, most of them wounded, bloody, 
4 blackened and gnawed (ronffus) by the fire, and like shrieking 
4 spectres, but the soldiers pushed them back, at the point of the 
4 bayonet, into the furnace, in which they were consumed.’ One 
girl had been saved by one of the marshal’s servants. She was 
hanged on the spot, and the servant would have been hanged 
also, but for the intercession of some sisters of mercy. 

In the meantime Flechier was holding a service at the ca- 
thedral. Hearing the tumult and the musket shots, the bishop 
and his congregation supposed that the Camisards were at- 
tacking Nismcs. The service was interrupted, the doors bar- 
ricaded, and 4 Flbchier ne se * trouva pas en etat de parler it 
4 son troupenu ; ’ whereupon the Abb6 de Bcaujen, whom the 
bishop requested to supply his place, preached on the text. 
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* Why are yc afraid, O ye of little faith ’ ? When Flccliicr was 
told what was going on, the service was resumed. 

Anxious to extend the benefit of this example, Montrcvcl 
issued an ordonnance ordering the inhabitants * de courir sur 
( aux CamiSards This set in detivity all the robbers and mur- 
derers of the province, and furnished them with legal authority. 
For their better regulation, they were formed into three regi- 
ments called the Florentine or Camisards noirs, and put under 
the command of an old soldier named La Fayolle, who had 
taken orders and retired to a hermitage. For the encourage- 
ment of these recruits a papal bull was obtained, which recited 
( that the accursed race of the ancient Albigcnses had risen in 
e arms against the church and their sovereign,’ and which, c in 
€ order to engage the faithful to exterminate the cursed race of 

* heretics and sinners, enemies in all ages of God and of Cassar,’ 
offered plenary absolution to all who should join the holy militia 
formed for the extermination of the said heretics and rebels and 
should be killed in the combat. 

In addition to these resources, lists were made by the priests 
of all the suspected persons in their parishes; the men named in 
them were sent to the galleys, and the women and children to 
prison. This measure drove the able-bodied men into the ranks 
of the insurgents, and placed at their disposal all the resources 
which would have been required for the old and feeble. 

When he considered that the time for more active operations 
had arrived, the marshal took counsel with Ixivillc and Julicn. 
Julien was a very distinguished officer. He was a native of 
Orange, and by birth a Protestant, and had been a page to 
William III. He was now displaying all the hatred of a rene- 
gade against the adherents of his old faith. He was of opinion 
that the whole population was Camisard, the women more than 
the men, and the little children more than the women. That 
therefore the best plan would be to burn all the villages, and 
kill all the inhabitants. In this view he was supported by 
Montrevel and the Bishops. Baville agreed to the destruction 
of the towns, but thought it advisable to allow the inhabitants 
to leave them: but the clergy, and Julicn, supported their 
former opinion, calling the attention of Baville to the fact, that 
it would exhaust the troops to destroy nearly 500 villages in 
the winter time, and that the nobles and clergy would take 
amiss the destruction of the chateaux and convents; that these ob- 
jections did not apply to the proposed course of killing the popula- 
tion, which would be at once more expeditious and more popular. 
Baville, however, overcame their ppposition ; his plans were 
adopted, and, on the 14th September, 1703, a decree appeared 
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calling out all the militia of the Gevaudan, to destroy, and if 
necessary to burn, all the villages in the Hautes Ccvenncs, a 
district sixty miles long by about thirty broad ; and appointing 
certain towns of refuge, to wlilch the inhabitants were ordered 
to remove themselves. j ' , 

Thus far neither the military genius of Cavallier, nor the fore- 
sight and constancy of Roland, had been able to invest the re- 
bellion with the character of civil war. Notwithstanding the 
resources which they had organised, and the victorios which 
they had gained, they had not shown themselves equal to the task 
of giving a political direction to the revolt. A new ally now 
joined them, who seemed to be distinguished by*the very qualities 
in which they wore deficient/ To the west of the Ccvennes 
lies tjie Rouergue.* It was surrounded on all sides by provinces 
lull of Protestants or nonveaux convert is, and was altogether 
drained of troops and militia. The most conspicuous person in 
it was Antoine de Labourlie do Guiscard, the youngest son 
of the Marquis Labourlie de Guiscard, formerly under tutor 
of Louis XIV. Ills early life had not been creditable, and, 
both from personal and political feeling, he bitterly hated the 
king. Aware of the discontents which had been produced by 
excessive taxation, and the suppression of local privileges, lie had 
watched the growth and progress of the revolt of the Cevenncs, 
with the hope of making it the means by which he might 
effect a revolution. From his old feudal castle of Varcilles, 
near llhodez, he issued anonymous addresses to the Protestants, 
to the troops, and to the militia, pointing out to them the ne- 
cessity for union between Protestants and Catholics, troops, 
militia, and insurgents, to put an end to the exorbitant taxa- 
tion which was ruining the nation, to convoke a free meeting 
of the States General, and to crush the intolerance, Which was 
oppressing alike the Protestants and the liberal Catholics. 
After denouncing the king as weak and superstitious, and the 
niofct ignorant of men, lie concludes : c Our cause then is 
6 common, my dear brethren ; wc have one common oppressor. 

* Let us cry Liberty ! Liberty ! Let us loudly demand free 
6 States General, such as they once were ; and let our cruel 

* Prince find himself abandoned by all his subjects at once/ 
Resides circulating these writings, Labourlie, under pretence 
of fearing an attack from the Camisards, fortified his castle and 

* The original edition of the Memoirs of the Marquis de Guiscard, 
with some other curious matters relating to the war of the Ccvennes, 
has been published in the 11th volume of the * Archives Curicuses do 

* Tllistoire de France, par Cimbcr et Danjou/ 
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collected arms. He also communicated with 500 persons, who 
engaged to join him at a given time and place, in order to take 
possession of Rhodez and Milhah. They hoped to raise on the 
road the Protestants, the nouvllaux convertis , and the Catholic 
malcontents, to jpin the ‘Ceven^ls on the east, and to take pos- 
session of Montauban ‘and Toulouse on the west. In short, La- 
bourite's plan was to give a political aspect to the insurrection, 
and to spread it over the whole of the South of France, from 
the Alps to the Ocean, resting, at both of the extreme points, 
on frontiers where the foreign powers, then allied against France, 
might assist him with supplies or by landing refugee regiments. 

lie had not as yet entered into direct communication with 
the Camisards for fear of compromising himself prematurely, 
but it is probable that Roland was aware of the fact that some 
movement in the Rouerguc was in contemplation, and that he 
formed the determination, which during the winter lie executed, 
of attempting, on the one side, to communicate with Admiral 
Shovel, then cruising in the Gulf of Lyons, and of sending 
forces, on the other, into the Rouerguc. 

Towards the end of September 1703, tlic different schemes of 
Roland, Labourlie, and Baville were ready for execution. Julion 
and the Comte dti Peyrc marched into the Ccvennes, at the head 
of an overwhelming force, and destroyed far and wide every 
town, village, and human habitation, except the appointed towns 
of refuge, in the midst of the rains and frosts of approaching 
winter. The Camisards, feeling that they could not cope with 
the masses of troops concentrated in the mountains, threw 
thenjselves on the plain, rnad with rage, and drunk with en- 
thusiasm. They entered the villages shouting, * Kill ! kill ! lire 
e and sword ! Lord help us to slay the idolaters/ The villages 
were burnt, the populations massacred, and, if we are to believe 
Elie Marion, Aiguevives took fire of itself, and consumed at. 
tlicir curses, as the captains of fifty and their fifties were con- 
sumed at the curse of Elijah. Through flaming villages, and 
church’es whose God they defied to protect his people and his 
altars, Cavallier and liis men pushed their way from the rugged 
hill tops of the Ccvennes, to the long line of dreary swamps 
which border the French shores of the Mediterranean. The 
Camisards were in great force, and had with them 300 horses of 
the Delta of the Rhone, which still retain marks of the Arab 
blood introduced amongst them in the times of Languedocian 
independence. They hoped to communicate with the English 
fleet under Admiral Shovel, though they had no precise infor- 
mation as to its movements. Catinat had organised the cavalry, 
and Cavallier counted the hours which must elapse before the 
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moment when he might load his horses with warlike stores, 
bring his convoy in safety to his strongholds, and, recruiting his 
army with as many men as he 1 could equip, spread the insur- 
rection through the Yivarais into Dauphine, and through the 
Rouergue to the Pyrenees and the 'Atlantic ports. Admiral 
Shovel sent two ships, under Captairf Harris, to within a 
short distance of Maguelonne, laden with the arms and money, 
which would enable the Camisards to try the experiment 
on which so much depended. As the short autumn # evening 
closed in, the steeples and towers of Montpellier were crowded 
with anxious faces, turned towards the sea, and the heretic 
vessels which it bore. All night long the English look-outs 
swfcpt with their glasses the long low line of sandbanks, which 
separates the tidcless waters of the gulf from the dull lagoons 
which border them. And all night long the Cainisard patrols, 
as they looked out to sea from the dikes and causeways along 
which they marched, wondered at the strange lights swinging 
from the English topmasts, which they supposed to belong 
to lighthouses or to fishing boats. The English found no one 
to meet them ; and the Camisards, owing to the vagueness 
of their information, did not understand the signals. When 
morning dawned, Harris stood out to sea without landing his 
stoves, and the Camisards withdrew, leaving Montrcvel, who 
arrived in furious haste from Alais, to line the coast with 
troops, and to remove the whole population beyond the reach of 
corruption or of invasion. The vigilance of Baville had averted 
this danger. lie arrested the agents charged to acquaint the 
Camisards with the English signals. One of them kept liis 
secret, and was broken on the wheel .at Alais. The other con- 
fessed under the torture, and saved his life and his enemies by 
his weakness. The danger from the English was over, but the 
danger from the conspiracy of the llouergue was still impend- 
ing. It was averted by the savage stupidity of Catinat, who 
was sent to command the auxiliary forces, and by Roland’s want 
of precise information as to Laliourlie’s plans. Catinat not only 
came before Labourlic was ready, but, forgetting that his allies 
were mostly Catholics, he entered the towns with the cry of 
c Mart aux jjrdtres ! 9 lie cut down crucifixes, he burnt churches, 
and, as might have been expected, his follies were soon brought 
to an end by a ilefcat, in which he lost all his men, and from 
which lie contrived to regain the Cevennes with a single com- 
panion. 

Labourite was less imprudent, but equally unfortunate. He 
had been so successful in his endeavours to make people believe 
that his preparations were directed against the Camisards, 
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that the Lieutenant du Roi, the Comte de Pujol, having been 
warned of the existence of the conspiracy amongst the noblesse 
of the province, asked Labourite himself to preside over a 
meeting which was convened to {deliberate on the subject. The 
president with some ructeness galled upon the Lieutenant du 
Roi’s informant to explain himself. He did so with so much 
clearness that Labourite perceived that he knew all the secrets 
of the conspiracy, except that he was not aware that the 
meeting jwhich he was addressing was presided over by the head 
of it. Having discussed the measures which it would be neces- 
sary to take in order to frustrate the schemes of the man who 
presided over the discussion, the meeting separated, and La- 
bourlic betook himself to England. 

Henceforth the insurrection was confined within its own 
territories, and its defeat became a mere question of time. 4 But 
its last were also its most formidable efforts. Cavallier wasted 
the whole plain of Languedoc with fire and sword, and after 
every new act of reprisals, offered up prayers, amidst the ruins 
of the villages which lie burnt, that the king’s heart might be 
turned from evil counsellors. This produced the recall of J ulicn 
from his devastation of the mountains to the defence of the 
plain, but as soon as he and part of his troops had evacuated 
the Cevenncs, Roland and other Camisard chiefs attacked the 
troops who had been left, and Julien had to return more quickly 
than he had departed, abandoning the plairf of Languedoc to 
Cavallier, who throughout the whole winter inflicted a series 
of humiliations upon the royal forces. l?he Marquis dc Ver- 
getot, with the regiment of Royal Cointois, and forty Irish 
officers, was defeated at the Mas dcs Ilorts. The Marquis 
de Fimarfon, with the regiment of dragoons which bore 
his name, and a battalion of foot, was defeated at Nages. 
The Camisards were led to the charge by a prophetess eigh- 
teen years of age, who rushed to the assault armed with a 
dragoon sabre, and shouting, € Kill, kill ! The. sword of the Lord 
* and of Gideon !' 

The greatest of Cavallicr’s victories took place at Dcvois dc 
Martignargucs {dev la M arils agyeru] ). La Jonquicrc, with 500 
or 600 marines, and some companies of dragoons, came upon the 
Protestants encamped behind a ravine. Cavallier’s troop only 
was . visible. He was posted across the road ; Ravanel and 
Catitiat were in ambush in the wings. * Courage, my men,’ 
cried La Jonquiere; ‘here are the fellows who have given us 
s all this trouble ; ’ and with his dragoons in front, and his 
grenadiers • in flank, he marched to the attack, and fired a 
volley. By CaVallier’s orders his men threw themselves on 
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their faces. Thinking that he had caused a prodigious 
slaughter, La Jonqui&re advanced confidently, but the Ca- 
xnisards sprang to their feet uninjured, and in a few minutes 
a storm of musket balls filled jfche rayine with a mass of men 
and horses wounded and dying/ In the «nid& of the confusion 
the two wings appeared in the woods, and the dragoons, grena- 
diers , and marines were driven with a horrible slaughter over 
each other in the thickets in which they were entangled. The 
horse broke through the m£lde, and some of them escaped, but 
the marines lost 450 men, after inflicting upon their adversaries 
a loss of 12 wounded. Amidst the mass of bodies, a knot of 33 
officers, a colonel, and a major, still continued to resist. They 
indignantly refused quarter, and were killed to a man. 

The Marquis de Lalande was nearly as unfortunate as La 
Jonquierc. Roland laid wait for him on the banks of the Gardon. 
From three sides at once huge rocks rolled down ou his men 
from the cliff, f and above the roar of the musketry the clash 

* of the stones, and the cries of the conquered, rose the 

* psalmody of the conquerors redoubled by the echoes/ They 
sang as usual the sixty-eighth psalm, ‘‘Let God arise and let 
‘ his enemies be scattered/ 

In the meantime Julien completed his operations in the 
Ceve^yacs. Four hundred and sixty-six villages were laid waste, 
and a space of sixty miles in length by about thirty in breadth 
was filled with ruins, and deprived of all its inhabitants, except 
the few who could find refuge in caves and other hiding places. 
But in the meantime the defeats of La JonquiSrO and Lalande 
had overthrown the credit of Montrevel, and he was recalled. 
He determined to show ‘the insurgents ‘how he took leave of 
c his friends/ Hearing that they w ; ere much elated at his 
recall, and meditated some great stroke, he circulated false 
reports as to the road which he meant to take. The reports 
reached Cavallier, who placed himself in a position either to 
surprise the towri* of Montpellier, or else to intercept the 
marshal. Montrevel suddenly left the road on which he had 
been travelling, and contrived to place himself, with 1800 men, 
in the rear, and to the north, of the Camisard leader. Colonel 
Grand val was in fron£ of him to the* south, other forces under 
Mcnou cut off his retreat to the west, aud Lalande with about 
5000 men was stationed at Alais, to intercept the fugitives, 
lie was supported by the Camisards Noirs, or Catholic 'vo- 
lunteers, under the Hermit La Fayollc* Thus Cavallier was 
- surrounded by three corps, amounting to upwards* of 6000 men, 
whilst his line of retreat was intercepted by, as many more. 
The insurgent forces ag|fcst whom this army was drawn out 
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amounted to no more than 1200. They were, however, the 
best appointed , body which thci Camisards had ever brought 
into the field. Three hundred ^w ere cavalry under the com- 
mand of Catinat. Fifty,, spleiyidly dressed in scarlet, acted 
as a body guard 'to Cavallier. Amongst these were several 
English, men c driven by that passion for adventures which 

* devours their countrymen.* Cavallier himself wore a mag- 
nificent ^uniform, and rode a horse which had belonged to 
La Jonquierc, the colonel of the regiment of marines which 
lie had exterminated. It vras on the 15th April 1704, that, 
after a long marph, the troops lay down to rest near the mill of 
Langlade, about five miles from Nismes. Their repose was 
suddenly broken by the attack of Fimarqon’g dragoons, but 
Catinat’s cavalry had Iain down with their arms passed through 
their bridle reins; they remounted, and chased the dragoons 
before them to the south. A regiment of foot, drawn up 
across the road, enabled the horse to rally, and forced Catinat 
after a sharp skirmish, to retreat. He retired before his anta- 
gonists for a whole hour until he rejoined Cavallier. As the 
dragoons and infantry approached, the Camisards fell on 
their knees, and, for almost the last time, sang the psalm of 
battle, f Let God arise and let his enemies be scattered.’ On a 
hillock, Daniel Gui the prophet and six prophetesses stood and 
prayed. As the enemy approached, they advanced towards 
them, crying Child of the devil, ground your arms 5 — but 
Grandval charged w T ith the foot, and ordered the dragoons to 
close in on the wings. His horse was shot dead. II is men 
fell in all directions ; suddenly troops were seen, advancing on 
the left, and on the rear of the Camisards. They were the 
troops of Moutrevel. With a presence of mind, which 
marshal Villars afterwards declared to have been worthy of 

* Caesar,’ Cavallier ordered his men to wheel to the right, before 
the dragoons could surround them. Grandval charged with 
the bayonet, to stop his way, but none of tlfem, says Cavallier, 
c came yithin a sword’s length of us.’ Bursting through all 
obstacles, the Camisards crossed .the ravine, and during their 
momentary respite, deliberated on the road to be taken. A 
countryman, who was either unlucky or treacherous, suggested 
the road to the west — to Nages, It was adopted, and the 
Camisards retreated for two miles, under the fire of a supe- 
rior force, which they returned with great effect. In front of 
Nages the road was barred by Menou. They broke through 
his forces, and entered the town, but it was only to find new 
enemies; for the hills on the north, south, and west were oc- 
cupied by fresh troops, whilst their pursuers were closing 
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in from the east. It had been remarked by his followers, 
that Cavallier’s head had been turned by his successes. Danger 
restored to him all his presence of mind. Taking off’ his 
splendid dress, he put on the plotheS of % a common soldier, and 
told his men, shortly and emphatically, that if they lost heart 
they would be taken, and broken on the wheel. That their 
only chance was * to charge over those fellows’ bellies’ (de 
passer sur le ventre a oes gens la), and that they must^close up, 
and follow him. .The men marched against their enemies with 
fixed bayonets, and the lines closed with a horrible shock. 
The soldiers stabbed, and struck each other. •Cavallier himself 
was recognised: a dragoon burst through the melee, and seized 
him. One of his guards out the mail’s arm in half at the wrist, 
witfoa single blow. Another took his place : Cavallier shot him 
through the head. By such efforts the Camisards cleared the 
way ; but behind the first line was a second, in the midst of 
which' was a bridge over a brook, guarded by a squadron of 
dragoons. Catinat and Ravanel rallied the remains of the 
horse, and, charging the dragoons, swept across the bridge. 
In their retreat they forgot their leader, who was only rescued 
by the presence of mind of his brother — a child of ten years of 
age. The boy acted as his aide-de-camp, and rode by his side 
on a little pony, armed with pistols and a swonl proportioned 
to his age. Seeing the danger, he threw himself and his horse 
across the bridge, presented a pistol at the men, and shouted? 
4 Children of God, what are you about ? Keep along the*bank: 
( charge the enemy : bring off my brother.’ Some of them 
returned, and rescued their leader. Beyond the bridge lay a 
water meadow, where the fight was continued. Every ditch, 
and every tree, formed a cover. At last the Camisards passed 
the marsh and a second bridge, and took refuge under the 
shadow of the night ill the wood of Cannes. For three miles 
south from Langlade to Vergezc, and for three miles west 
from Langlade to Nages, the loads were strewed with dead 
bodies. At Langlade, at Nages, and at the bridge behind 
Nages, they lay in heaps. No prisoners were taken. Mon- 
trevel’s only trophies were seven ty-ttfo horses, four sumptcr 
mules, and five drums, which had belonged to La «Tonquicre’s 
corps. Each party lost about 500 men killed, but after six 
hours’ fighting in the open field, against odds of nearly six to 
one, the insurgents effected their retreat through the midst of 
tlieir enemies. 

The guest resources at the command of Montrevel enabled 
him to follow up this blow* Roland was defeated at Brenoux, 
on the day of the battle of Nages. Another body of insurgents 
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was defeated at tlie same time at the Pont do Montvert, and 
Cavallier was overtaken in his retreat by Lalande, and suffered 
a second defeat at Euzet. This was in its consequences even 
more serious than, the defeat atpNages ; for, after the battle, 
his magazines and hospital were discovered in a cave, in a 
neighbouring forest. The soldiers knocked out the brains of 
the wounded men, Lalande burnt the village, killed the popu-. 
lation, and re-entered Alais in triumph, with long rows of Ca- 
misards’ cars spitted on the swords of his troops. 

The recall of Montrevel coincided with the opening of the 
disastrous campaign of 1704. Marshal Yillars would obviously 
have been the proper person to take the command of the army 
which was defeated at Blenheim; but his noisy ostentation 
had caused his great talents to be underrated, and his quarrel 
with the Elector of Bavaria had put him into a sort of semi- 
disgrace. The miscarriage of Montrevel afforded an escape 
from the alternative of not employing him at all, or giving him 
that appointment to which he was entitled. It was a happy 
thing for England, that Villars was not in the place of Tallard, 
for he w'as the very incarnation of the popular English notion 
of a Frenchman. Vain, noisy, and accustomed to act with as 
much courage and capacity as he usually attributed to himself 
in his convention, ho was one of the many people who refute 
the popular fallacy that every captain Bobadil is a coward, 
lie knew that be was very able, and very brave, and was ex- 
tremely fond of telling other people that such was the case. 
Louis XIV. apologized for giving him so obscure a command, 
by assuring him that to pacify the Cevenncs would do more 
service than to win three pitched battles on the frontier. 

Impressed, as he says, with a conviction that the cruelty of the 
authorities was one of the principal causes of the obstinacy of the 
insurrection, Villars came to his government, bent upon trying 
the. effect of an opposite course of policy. In this resolution he 
was strongly confirmed by a Protestant noble, D’Aigalliers, who 
offered, on the part of himself and his fellow nobles, to negotiate 
if possible, to fight if necessary. Roland wap overjoyed at the 
prospect of negotiation, hoping that he should gain time to re- 
organise his resources, for he had determined not to accept any 
other terms than the re-establishment of the' Edict of Nantes. 
He accordingly deputed Cavallier to act as his plenipotentiary. 
Thus far nothing had occurred to diminish the brilliancy of his 
career. Whilst still a mere boy lie had “won battles, in spite of 
the superior numbers and discipline of the troops opposed to him. 
His defeats had been even more creditable to him than his vic- 
tories, for they had enabled him to display almost unparalleled 
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presence of mind and variety of resource. lie was now to be 
subjected to a different set of trials. He was, as he admits 
himself, entirely unfit for the office of Ambassador. * D’Aigal- 
licrs, and the brigadier Lalajpde, fluttered his vanity by pro- 
mising that he should have the comiftandf of a* regiment of 
Protestants, to be formed from the insurgents, and that the 
Protestants should be toleratccl, or at any rate allowed to emi- 
grate. But it was insinuated lie must accept these proposals as 
matter of favour, in order to spare the king the humiliation of 
treating with a subject ; and he was persuaded to write a letter 
to Villars, confessing in the humblest terms Ijie error of which 
he had been guilty in revolting at all, and placing himself at the 
marshall disposal. He did not perceive that, by writing such 
a letter, he put himself in the power of his correspondent, who 
could at any time ruin him in the eyes of his associates by pro- 
ducing it, and by disavowing the concessions in consideration of 
which it had been written, but which were not expressed in the 
letter itself, and that he might thus be reduced to accept what- 
ever terms might be imposed upon him.* Having obtained this 
letter, Villars admitted Cavallier to an interview with him at 
Nisines, to treat openly upon the conditions upon which the in- 
surgents should submit. Thus he first made use of the point 
of honour as a means of extorting a written submission from 
liis adversary, and then gave up the point of honour, in order 
to place him in a false position, and so reduce the insurgents 
to accept less favourable terms than they would oilicrwise have 
agreed to. 

Cavallier entered Nismes with extraordinary pomp. * lie 'wore 
c a fawn-coloured gold-laced juste au corps , scarlet waistcoat and 
c breeches, an ample muslin cravat,. a liat with a broad brim, 
f and a white plume.’ He was attended by his body guard, who 
kept off the crowd, and, when he arrived at the place of con- 
ference, he drew them up opposite the marshal’s guard, effecting 
e an entire equality in all respects.’ The conference took place 
in the garden of a convent, where the theatre now stands. It 
was conducted by Cavallier on one side, and Baville and Vijlars 
on the other, and lasted two hours. Cavallier was reproached 
by B&ville for his insurrection. He answered sharply that 
Seville’s own cruelties were the cause of it. High words passed 


* This is M. Peyrat’s version of the negotiation, compiled from the 
Memoirs of Villars and Cavallier, and from the contemporary his- 
torians. We are inclined to believe it to be accurate, as M. Peyrat 
has followed the plan of embodying all which is told by either party 
in one narrative. The account of Villars is so much compressed as 
to be likely to mislead, but that of Cavallier is positively disingenuous. 
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between them, but Villars interfered, telling Cavallier that it 
wasr with him that he was to trefct. The conference between 
them ended by an agreement that Cavallier should put his 
demands into writing. 'The ijiarshal was much struck by 
the young chiefs appearance. ‘He was/ says he, ‘only 
‘ twenty-two 9 (he was only nineteen), * and looked eighteen. 

* He was surprisingly firm and sensible/ After the negotiation 
the negotiators continued some time in conversation npon the 
means by which the rebellion had been maintained : Cavallier’s 
behaviour was during the conference singularly characteristic of 
the boyish vanity^which, in him, mixed with so much that was 
great. ‘Lejeune Camisard affectait coquettemcnt d’oflrir sou vent 
‘ du tabac, et de regarder Phcure pour montrersa riche tabatidre, 

* sa montre d’or, et une bague ornee (Pune superbe emcraude/ 
Shortly afterwards Cavallier put his demands into writing, and 
sent them to Villars. They were reduced into the form of a 
treaty, and signed by the Marshal and Baville on one part, and 
Cavallier and Daniel Gui the prophet (called Daniel Billard), on 
the other part. The principal articles were, liberty of conscience, 
on condition that the Protestants should build no temples; the 
release of Protestant prisoners from the galleys ; the return 
of the refugees ; and the formation of a Camisard regiment of 
2000 men, of which Ctfvnllicr was to be the colonel. Cautionary 
towns had been demanded, but were refused. Cavallier felt that 
without them he had no security for the performance of the 
conditions, but, compromised as he was by the letter which he 
had written to Villars, he signed, saying that he knew that he 
should be disavowed by Roland, and by his own followers. 

This treaty is one’ of the most curious incidents in the 
history of the reign of Louis XIV. The absence of all se- 
curity for its observance was a fatal objection to its accept- 
ation. The Camisards would have entirely misconceived the 
character of the king if they had supposed that such a treaty 

* would in any degree curb his policy. They were not in a con- 
dition to receive, nor was he in a condition to give, the guaran- 
tees which would have been necessary to make such an agree- 
ment binding. The re-cstablishrnent of the Edict of Nantes 
by such hands, and at such a period, was a mere dream. The 
nation had rejected Protestantism too emphatically, to be ca- 
pable of any bond fide toleration of it. Under the circum- 
stances, the best policy of the Camisards would probably have 
been emigration. The government could have wished for 
nothing better than to supply the Protestant population of 
the Cevennes with the means of seeking those asylums which 
Holland; Prussia, and England eagerly offered to them. 
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Whatever might be Cavallier’s conduct, Roland was neither to 
be seduced nor deceived. He trefused to think so badly of his 
nation as to admit the belief that it was no longer worthy of his 
devotion. When emigration yras earnestly pressed upon him 
by D’Aigalliers, he declared 'that he would never emigrate ; 
that Almighty God had planted him and his countrymen 
in Languedoc to dwell there, and that the king might exter- 
minate them if he could, but that he should never expel them. 

Villars thought that Cavallier would be able to induce his 
companions to follow his example, and assigned the town of 
Calvisson for their quarters until the complete execution of 
the treaty. The Camisards entered it to the number of 700 
men. Their prayers and psalms gave immense scandal to the 
authorities. They wished -the marshal to put a stop to them, 
but he wisely followed the advice of the Archbishop of Nar- 
bonne, Bouchons nous les orcilles ct finissons.’ Alter about 
a week, the interview between Roland and Cavallier, upon 
which Yillars had counted, took place. Cavallier tried to pre- 
vail on his commander to accept the treaty. lie refused, 
accompanying his refusal with bitter reproaches. *You arc 
mad : you forget that I am your commander ; you ought to 

* die of shame. I will have nothing to do with you. You are 

* a vile agent of the marshal: tell him that I will die sword 
f in hand, or get the re-establishment of the Edict of Nantes.’ 
Cavallier returned to Nismes to inform the marshal of Roland’s 
intractability. Yillars bid him return to Calvisson, and see 
whether he could not bring over his troop ; but he found that 
Ravancl had taken his command in his absence, and he warf re- 
ceived with violent reproaches. The Cainisard drums boat, 
and the troops marched lor the Cevcrines ; Cavallier watched 
them as they passed, trying to bend their resolution alternately 
by threats and by entreaties. Some few turned back after him, 
but the rest followed Ravancl towards the mountains, brand- 
ishing their arms, and crying, * The sword of the Lord ! the 

* sword of the Lord! ’ Cavallier Retired sadly to the cottage of 
one Lacombe, to whose daughter he was to have been married, 
and wrote soon afterwards to put himself at the disposition of the 
marshal. Roland in the meantime recruited his troops, and re- 
plenished his stores. Ho fought an action at Pont de Montvert, 
in which neither party gained much advantage. It was the last 
action of the war of the Cevennes, and took place just two years, 
after the insurrection had commenced, by the murder of Du 
Chayla at the same place. 

Some days afterwards, Roland, with eight others, were 
surprised by fifty dragoons, at the Chateau de Castelnau. 
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They had just time to mount tfteir horses, but were soon over- 
taken. Boland took his stand under an old olive tree, and shot 
'•dead three of his assailants, with three shots of his blunderbuss. 
He was just drawing the first of a row of pistols, which he car- 
ried, when *he wds hknsclf shot through the heart. Three of 
his companions had already escaped. The other five threw 
themselves on his body and allowed themselves to be taken ‘like 
‘ lambs.’ The dead body and the five prisoners were carried to 
Nismes; there throughout the whole of. the 1 6th of August, the 
corpse, tied by the neck to a cart drawn by oxen, was dragged 
through the streets, amidst an immense crowd, amongst whom 
were Flechier, and four other bishops. In the evening, the 
bishops assisted at the execution of the five prisoners, who, 
after having all their limbs broken in two places by the execu- 
tioner, were left, stretched upon wheels, to die around the fire 
in which the body of their leader was consumed. The same 
day was fought the battle of Blenheim. We may appreciate 
the importance of the Camisard insurrection if we consider what 
would have been the fate of that battle, if the army detained by 
Roland in the Cevcnnes, had been under the orders of Marshal 
Yillars on the Danube. 

The desertion, of the most able, and the death of the best, 
of their leaders completely disorganised the (Jamisards. The 
leaders made their own terms, and one after another emigrated 
into Switzerland, accompanied by large or smaller parties of 
their followers. Ravancl alone swore solemnly that he would 
never leave Languedoc. lie kept his oath. The others de- 
‘ sebnded from their mountains, and appeared before Villars, 
‘ Baville, the Bishops; and the furious populace of Nisuies, bold, 
* haughty, and indifferent.’ With all his pride, Yillars could not 
but sympathise with their magnanimity aud vigour. Flechier 
saw in them nothing but ‘ gueux, gens grossiers, malfaits et 
‘ feroces.’ 

So ended the vrar of the Cevenncs. If Cavallier had had as 
much constancy as his commander, it might, in the events whioh 
happened, have ended very differently. At the crisis which 
succeeded to the battle of Blenheim, even a small additional 
impetus might have produced extraordinary results. If the 
Camisards had held out a very few months longer, they would 
have thrown open the whole of the south of France from the 
. Rhone to the Atlantic to a foreign invasion. Cavallier had 
been led to throw away a great opportunity by vanity and de- 
spondency. His vanity was gratified. Yillars sent for him to 
Nismes, and presented him to his wife, who told him that she 
was very glad to see him there, as she should not have wished 
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to fall in with him elsewhere. Sentinels were posted at the 
door of his lodgings, who served at once as a restraint on his 
freedom* and as a guard of. honour. It was necessary to clear 
the way when he walked out^ ancU crowds collected to listen 
in the street when he and his Camisards srfng psalms. As he 
was unable to fulfil his engagement to form a Camisard regi- 
ment, he could not, according to the terms of the treaty, be sent 
to serve in Spain. The king therefore gave orders that he 
should be sent with his men to Macon, in Burgundy, ’there to 
wait for further directions. 

In liis memoirs, published more than twentjr years afterwards, 
Cavallier gives a curiously naive account of his journey. At 
Valence the bishop invited him to dinner, and asked him which 
of t|je Catholic dogmas were repugnant to liis reason. Cavallier 
referred to transubstantiation, purgatory, &e. ; whereupon the 
bishop quoted Ambrose and Jerome, and his opponent texts of 
Scripture, until the argument was concluded by the bishop’s 
drinking to his guest’s health and conversion. 4 At Lyons,’ 
say the memoirs, 4 we stayed a day, which gave me time to 
4 visit the famous castle of Pierre Encise, the beautiful church 
4 of St. John, and the celebrated clock, which is one of the 
4 wonders of the world. Prom Macon, Cavallier wrote to Cham- 
4 mil lard, the minister of war, that he had important revcla- 
4 tions to make to the king. He was accordingly sent for to 
4 Versailles.’ Although orders had been given to keep his 
journey a secret, it became known at Paris that he was in the 
town, and in the words of St. Simon, 4 le peuple etait si avidc 
4 de voir cc rcbellc, que e’etait scandalcux.’ He was at lasft in- 
troduced to the king, who asked what ho had to tell him. 
Cavallier answered by describing the persecutions which had 
caused the revolt, contrary, as he declared, to the royal orders 
and intentions. He said that, if the promises made by Villars 
were kept, the Protestants would willingly serve in the army. 
At the reference to Villars’ treaty Louis angrily forbad all 
mention of it. He .then charged the Camisards with burning 
churches, killing priests, &c. Cavfllier pleaded that what 
they had done was by way of reprisals, and referred in parti- 
cular to the burning of the mill at Nismcs. The king said he 
had never heard of that, and asked the minister what it 
meant. He replied that 4 it was only some set of vagabonds 
4 whom M. de Montrevel had punished.’ The interview ended 
by Cavallier’s refusing to become a Catholic, on which he was 
dismissed with an admonition to behave better for the future, 

, LavallS, a sort of king’s messenger, showed the young 
general over V ersailles. It being, says Cavallier, the day on 
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which the Duchess of Burgundy first received company after 
the birth of the Duke of Brittaliy, ‘ all the waterworks were 
‘ set a-going, and the court in the utmost magnificence.. I 

* was astonished at the beauty ,of the place, which, after the 

* woods and' mountain^ I had been used to, seemed like an 

* enchanted palace.’ From Versailles Cavallier returned to his 
men at Macon, whence they were ordered to march to Brissac 
near Colmar ; but as he received warning that the king intended 
to immure him by a lettre dc cachet , he found means to make 
his escape across the frontier into Switzerland, whence he 
crossed the Alps, and took service with the army of Prince 
Eugene in the north of Italy. 

The interest of Cavallier’s life ends where that of most men 
begins. He was not twenty when he left Languedoc* yet 
little remains to he told of his fortunes. He united tlie most 
romantic of careers with the least romantic of characters. 
Hard, keen, perfect master of himself and his resources, he 
went through one of the most marvellous series of adventure 
upon record, without, as far as we can tell, testifying, or even 
feeling, any kind of emotion whatever. Nothing could display 
his character in this particular more strongly than his behaviour 
to the Camisard prophets. 

In the beginning of the year 1708, Cavallier, then in Spain, 
whither lie had gone in command of a regiment formed of 
refugees, was appealed to in a controversy, in which Vis name 
occupied the most prominent place. Amongst the persons who 
took shelter in England after the revolt of the Cevenncs, were 
three men, named Durand Fage, Eiie Marion, and Cavallier of 
Sauve. The last, by his own account, a cousin of Jean Cavallier. 
They began to spread abroad the most extraordinary stories 
as to the war of the Cevenncs, and the miracles and prophecies 
of which it had been the occasion. According to their account, 
the leaders had either been themselves inspired in all that they 
had done, or had acted by the advice of inspired prophets, 
who told them when to inarch, when to refrain from marching, 
where to place sentinels^wherc to leave the camp unguarded, 
who were to be killed, who to escape, and who to be taken 
prisoners, in approaching actions. In these scenes Jean 
Cavallier had, it was asserted, borne a leading part. He had 
conducted worship, he had prophesied, he had ‘received reve- 
lations, he had presided' when miracles were publicly per- 
formed. In their retreats in London the Camisards attempted 
to renew the fanaticism which had been so powerful, and 
tto re-enact the miracles which had been so frequent, in the 
Cevennes. For a considerable time they succeeded in attract- 
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ing that kind of attention which usually rewards impostors. 
At last they, and one of their English disciples, John Lacy by 
name, published simultaneously the French account of the 
miracles of the Cevennes, entitled the ‘Theatre Sacrfi,’ and its 
English edition, the ‘ Cry from the Deserti’ this book consists 
of a string of wild stories of miracles, supposed to havfe been 
performed in the course of the insurrection by various his- 
torical persons. In itself it would have seemed tp most 
English readers simply contemptible, but it is referred to by 
M. Peyrat and M. Martin as p valid historical document, and 
it is, as might have been expected, M. Eugene Sue’s cheval de 
data ille. M. Peyrat quotes it on all occasions, speaking with 
mysterious reverence of M’extase,’ and of the abnormal and 
transcendental energies which the soul displays under its in- 
fluence. We do not, however, altogether reject the evidence 
of the * Theatre Sacre.’ It agrees far too closely with the 
admissions of the Catholic authorities, with those of Cavallier 
himself, and with the recorded symptoms of other persons under 
a similar influence, such as the convnlsionnaires thirty years 
later, and the somnambulists of our own day, to be entirely dis- 
carded. 

In one of his declarations which we have already quoted, 
Cavallier goes on to say, € The many other surprising things 

* which passed were only the pure zeal which these pool* people 
4 had when they saw their holy religion, which they supposed 
‘ to have been extinguished, born again. I say surprising, 

because persons who, without injustice to them, might be 
e called idiots, prayed in a maimer which could not be believed 
e by those who did not see them.’ * J’ai vu,’ says Marshal 
Villars, dans ce genre des clioses que je n’aurais jainais crues, 
tf si ellcs ne s’etaient passces sous mes yeux — unc ville entidre, 
c dont toutes les femmes et les lilies paraissaient possedees par 
‘ le (liable. Elies tremblaicnt, et prophetisaient publiquement 
‘ dans les rues. Je fis arretcr vingt ties plus mechantes, dont 
‘ une eu la hardicsse de prophfoiser durant une heurc (levant 

* moi. Je la fis prendre pour l’exemple, and renfenner les 
c autres dans les hopitaux.’ He also says, ‘Jusque dans les 
e prisons ils retournaicnt it leur fanatisme quand ils croyaient 
€ n’etre vus.’ The testimony of Brueys* (the famous comic 
author converted by Bossuet from Protestantism) is somewhat 
similar. He was employed to investigate the subject on the 

* His report upon the matter is published in the lltli vol. of 
the ‘Archives Curie uses sur l’Histoire de France, par Cimber et 
4 Danjou.’ 
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first outbreak' of fanaticism in Dauphiny. Though he asserts 
that the phenomena originated in the merest fraud, he dis- 
tinctly admits that many of the prophets believed themselves 
to be inspired. Under these circumstances the evidence of the 
‘.Thfi&tre Sacre’ faay'be admitted as to the habits and ways of 
tanking and speaking prevalent amongst the Camisards. 

Nothing sets the shrewd, somewhat sceptical character of 
Uavallicr in a clearer light, than his energetic disclaimer of 
any kind of supernatural power or agency. After passing 
through the midst of an indescribable outbreak of fanaticism, 
he retained a degree of coolness upon that as upon other 
subjects altogether extraordinary. The only passage in his 
memoirs which relates to this subject is very creditable to him. 
It shows that his keen sense, unassisted by any theological 
knowledge or speculation, had led him to the very conclusion 
to which most persons in our own time seem to have arrived 
upon the question of such miracles. * We owed our success,’ 
he writes, * to Divine* Providence, who orders all things, and 
c sustained us in our greatest calamities, working continual 
‘miracles in our favour; and amongst the rest it is very re- 
€ markable that sometimes we perceived our enemies so dis- 

* heartened that they could not resist us though four to one 
‘ in number. This I can say, that it was not hy our valour 
‘ that we overcame them, although their troops weio all disci- 

* plincd, and we but militia without order, but there Was this 
€ difference between us, that we fought for the truth and our 

* liberties, and they for a tyrant who had violated both human 

* rind divine laws against his faithful subjects.’ The miracle 
which most deeply impressed Cavallicr was not any men', 
portent or prodigy, but the power which he believed to he given 
by God to truth and justice of enabling the weak to oveicome 
the strong. It would have been ,|rell for himself and his fol- 
lowers if his other language and conduct had never belied this 
belief. Men who thought and wrote thus were no fanatics. 
Their language may have been ignorant and wild, but their con- 
duct showed that what they understood by Divine Providence 
ordering all things vftis neither fanatical nor unintelligible. 

From the period of the controversy with Marion and Fage, 
our notices of Cavallier are only occasional. He was employed 
on several occasions, with more or less distinction, under the 
Allies. Qis most remarkable exploit was at the battle of Al- 
manza, where his regiment and one of the French regiments 
under Marshal Berwick, recognising each other, closed without 
firing and fought hand to hand with such desperate fury, that 
out of more than 1500 men of whom the two regiments were 
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composed, less than 300 escaped. He was also sent on several 
expeditions which were intended to revive the insurrection of 
the Cevenncs. All of them failed, after more or less bloodshed. 
The most important took place aboftt. a year after the death 
of Roland. A plot had been made, in which Havanel and 
Catinat were the principal conspirators. They meant to put 
to death B&ville, to seize the other authorities, to raise a force 
of 10,000 men, to take possession of Montpellier and other towns 
on the Gulf of Lyons, and to give them up to the English. 
The conspiracy was discovered just in time to prevent its ex- 
plosion, and the leaders in it were burnt alive, as it was 
thought that that ‘ would take longer ’ than quartering them 
by horses, which had been originally intended. The pile, which 
was erected over night, was damped by the rain, and was com- 
posed of green wood ; owing also to the favourable direction 
of the wind, Catinat lived a long time, anil suffered greatly. 
The execution of Uavancl was not so successful ; he died 
quickly, and Bavillc prevented the judges from tearing out his 
tongue with hot pincers. * 

Labourlic was concerned in this conspiracy. Ilis fate is 
well known. JLJeing* detected in double treason to Queen Anne 
ami Louis XIV., he stabbed Harley Lord Oxford with a pen- 
knife at the Council Board in Whitehall, and was himself mor- 
tally wounded by the other Privy councillors. 

After the peace Cavallier continued to live in England ; he 
married Madlc. Dunoyer of Nismes, and became by marriage, 
says M. Peyrat, s great grandson of the famous Calvinist pro- 
f lessor Samuel Petit, nephew of the fathers Colin and Lachaise 
* the confessors of Henry IV. anil Louis XLV., and almost the 
e brother-in-law of Voltaire/ In 1726 he published the memoirs 
from which we have quoted so largely. They are severely 
criticised by M. Peyrat, says that they arc written as if 
the events he bad passed tnrougli had seemed like a dream to 
him. It is true that the arrangement of the book is very bad, 
but the story is so intricate, and so broken up by petty details, 
as to require more education than Cavallier possessed to make 
it even intelligible. Some parts of it are shown by M. Peyrat’s 
researches to be positively disingenuous. Such are his accounts 
of the negotiation with Villars, and the description of the 
organisation of the commissariat, and other resources of the in- 
surgents, of which he takes the whole credit to himself, to the 
entire exclusion of Roland. The style is very characteristic in 
its shrewdness and energy, and in the curiously self-satisfied, 
manner in which the story is told. He died in 1740. In the 
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report sent by Marshal Villars to the French ministry upon the 
insurrection he is thus described: — 

' He is a peasant of the lowest class ; lie is not twenty, and looks 
only eighteen ; he is sho^t and not striking in his appearance, qualities 
necessary for the people, but lie has surprising firmness and good 
sense. It is certain that, to keep his mcnr under command, he often 
punished them capitally. I said to him yesterday, w Is it possible 
w that, at your age, and without a long habit of oommand, you found no 
" difficulty in frequently executing your own men ? M — “ No, sir,” said 
lie, “ when it seemed to me just.” — “ But of whom did you make use 
to inflict the punishment? ” — “ Any one to whom I gave the order. 
“ Nobody ever hesitated to obey my commands.” I think you will be 
surprised at this. He has made also many arrangements for his sub- 
sistence, and draws up' his forces for action as well as well-educated 
officers could. I shall be fortunate if I can detach such a mati from 
them/ 

Villars was not the only person who bore witness to Caval- 
lier’s genius. 'I confess,’ says Malcslicrbcs*, 'that this warrior 
'who, never having served, found himself a great general by the 
of nature alotic ; this Camisard, who on one occasion 
'dared to punish crime, in the presence of a ferocious troop, 
'which subsisted only by means of similar crimes; this rude 
'peasant, who, admitted into good society at the age of twenty, 
'assumed its manners, and gained its love and esteem; this man 
'who, accustomed to a life of excitement, might have been na- 
' turally intoxicated by his success, and yet had enough pliilo- 
' sophy to enjoy, for thirty- live years, a tranquil private life, — 
' appears to me one of the rarest characters transmitted to us 
* by history/ 

The remarks of Villars are the result of his personal observa- 
tion, and as such are curious, and probably just, but we cannot 
agree with the panegyric of Ms^dicrbes. Cavallier’s repu- 
tation rests entirely on a single e^loit achieved in very early 
youth. Most other persons of whom the same could be said 
died whilst their reputation was still fresh, and before it had 
been tested by their subsequent career. Such was the case 
with Gaston de Foix, Joan of Arc, and Chatterton. Cavallier 
lived to be upwards of fifty years of age, and passed the last 
thirty years of his life in almost unbroken obscurity. It is true 
that circumstances did not favour his subsequent rise, as they 
had favoured his early distinction. He was a man of low birth, 
of few connexions, a refugee, and a soldier of fortune, in an age 
eminently aristocratic. It may seem strange at first sight that 


* Quoted in the Biographie Universelle, art. Cavallier . 
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these circumstances should have overpowered the energies of 
one who had overcome difficulties so much more formidable. 
The qualities, however, which he displayed in his youth were 
remarkable rather for their intensity 'than for their rarity. The 
problems which a general, especially a 'guerilla chief, has to 
solve, are not usually above the capacity of very ordinary 
minds. The circumstances under which they are to be solved 
make the real difficulty of the solution. If all th$ facts which 
were before Wellington at Salamanca were laid before any or- 
dinary person, and if he had ample time to consider the question, 
he might very. possibly arrive at Wellington’s conclusions; but 
not one man in a million would have arrived at them in a 
moment, in the midst of killed and wounded, under the fire of 
two grmies, and oppressed by the 5 onsciousness of all the im- 
portance of the decision. It is like a sum, which any one can 
work out on paper, but hardly any one in his head. The 
coolness, self-possession, and decision necessary for such a pur- 
pose are often found in connexion with the highest intel- 
lectual capacity, but they by no means imply it. They are 
quite consistent with a narrow understanding, great ignorance, 
and the absence, not only of ambition, but of capacity for high 
and generous aims in life. 

It is clear from his memoirs, if indeed he is responsible for 
more than their form, that Cavallier never supplied the deficien- 
cies of his education. It is probable that he remained to the 
end of his life wliat the revolt the Cevenncs left him, a keen 
ready-witted, not over-scrupulous soldier of fortune. His cha- 
racter is not one to be loved. It does not even command ‘ad- 
miration by extraordinary power. * It affords an almost unique 
example of the precocious development of some elements of 
greatness. At nineteen Cavallier possessed a greater power of 
command, and more of the Jsnowledgc of human nature which 
that power implies, than most men acquire in a lifetime of au- 
thority. The w r ar of La Vendee, in many respects analogous 
to that of the Cevenncs, affords no parallel to his career. La- 
rochejaquelin and Lescure were supported by the feudal reve- 
rence of the peasantry, and the superiority of their education. 
The Camisards had no gentry to head them. They were men 
of a fiercer and more intractable temper than the Vcndcans, and 
yet they obeyed their leaders so devotedly, that with far smaller 
forces, and opposed to much more disciplined enemies, they sup- 
ported the war for a longer time, and brought it to a more 
favourable issue. Cavallier, in common with the other Ca- 
misards, was charged by the Catholics with cruelty. And, so 
far as the most bloody reprisals against person and properly 
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will justify the charge, it is no doubt true. But the govern- 
ment was quite as cruel as the febels, and in one respect more 
cruel, for they tortured their prisoners, which the Camisards 
did hot. It is to be remembered, however, that at this time, 
and long aftbr, burning, breaking on the wheel, and quartering 
were recognised modes of execution % France ; and that the 
application of torture, for purposes of evidence, was universal. 
Indeed, ,in capital causes, it was in some degree favourable to 
the prisoner, as it gave a man possessed of sufficient fortitude 
an additional chance of saving his life. 

In some resppets the Cam i sard discipline was very strict. 
Murder, robbing, and pillage were punished with death. 
Madame dc Miramand, a Catholic lady well known for her cha- 
rities, having been murdered, by persons calling themselves 
Camisards, the neighbouring villages sent to Cavallier to justify 
themselves from participation in the crime. He sent out a party 
to arrest the murderers, who seem however to have expected to 
be rewarded. Four men were brought to him, of whom three 
were found guilty, and one acquitted. The three who were 
found guilty were shot, and their bodies were exposed on the 
road with a notification of the reason. Cavallier says that he 
would have punished them far more severely if lie had had a 
single one of Baville’s army of executioners. 

Cavallier’s career is more interesting than his character; but 
the important position which he held in the revolt of' the Ce- 
vennes, is a landmark in the histoty of French Protestantism. In 
the beginning of the eighteenth century the traditions of the great 
Huguenot wars were not extinct. The tradition of the effective 
administration of the Edict of Nantes was still fresh. Men re- 
membered the time when the Huguenots had been the most 
important party in the State, and yet in the last struggle of that 
party for existence, it could find po better champions than a 
baker’s apprentice and a vine-dressCr, The proximate cause of 
the failure of the revolt was the desertion of Protestantism by 
the aristocracy. In devotion to their principles, in military 
talent, in courage, the Camisards might bear a comparison with 
any of their predecessors in the history of their religion. The 
foundations of a great party were there, but none of the ma- 
terials for the superstructure. Their success, and their failure, arc 
amount flie roost remarkable of all illustrations of the strength 
and weakness of fanaticism. The question why the aristocracy 
deserted Protestantism would lead us far from our present sub- 
ject. The causes lie deep in the character of the nation, and 
are, in all probability, only a part of the generic differences by 
which one type of character is distinguished from another. 
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Art. Yl. — Nnmismnta Hellenica. A Catalogue of Greek 
Coijra collected by William Martin Lpake, F.R.S., one 
^bf the Vice-Presidents of the Royal Society ot Literature. 
With Notes, a Map, and Index. London: 1854. 

T ET it be supposed that an inquiring Chinese philosopher, 
imperfectly acquainted with the productions and History of 
any country except his own, but having at the same time a 
shrewd suspicion that there is more in such ^matters than his 
own philosophy has hitherto dreamt of, falls in with a parcel 
of ancient silver Greek coins, through the intervention, it may 
be, of some trader in the Eastern seas. After the first movement 
of admiration excited by the handsome appearance of the coin, 
—for, although these pieces arc very different from the sapecks , 
or flat perforated circlets of mingled brass and pewter which 
his countrymen string up by the thousand for ordinary circula- 
tion, he knows enough of the modern currency of other nations 
to satisfy him that they were intended for coin or money, — 
he examines the legend, and finds that it consists of letters not 
dissimilar in some respects to the letters used by most of the 
nations of modern Europe, and yet by no means the same. 
From some friendly missionary he learns that these letters are 
Greek, and that the Greeks were a mighty nation among the 
f outer barbarians,’ about the time of the great Confucius. Al- 
ready, then, this parcel of coins has imparted to his mind a 
great fact of which lie was previously ignorant, and he is led to 
speculate upon the character of the nation from which they 
emanated. They are the almost indestructible memorials of 
other races, other powers, other societies, other arts. 

lie will conclude, from the variety of smaller coin in the 
parcel, that silver was used by the Greeks where most other 
nations have used copper, and that it was very plentiful among 
them. Although he never heard of the mines of Laurium, or 
the argentiferous properties of the soil of Thrace, he will pre- 
sume that some such mineral wealth existed. And having 
ascertained that the silver of which these coins are composed is 
of a high degree of purity, he concludes that the people who 
produced them possessed a competent knowledge of the art of 
assaying. He takes out his scales, — used by his countrymen to 
test the weight of their own currency of uncoined silver and 
gold, — and he observes that these Greek coins arc for the most 
part either the multiples of one another, or of exactly the same 
weight. From this he infers that this ancient people had fixed 
VOL. CIV. NO. CCXI. M 
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for themselves a standard of weight as well as a standard of 
purity. He sees that they studied to afford every facility for 
ensuring correctness in the operations of trade, and he infers 
that they trafficked extensively. The dolphin which he finds 
on one coin, and tile ciab upon another, will give him an idea 
that they lived near the sea, while the ear of barley and the 
bunch of grapes and the oil-jar will satisfy him that they cul- 
tivated a productive soil, and not without success. 

Our philosopher examines the types and devices a little far- 
ther. Ife observes upon one, — an Athenian coin, — that the 
head which it bears is surmounted by what must evidently have 
been intended 21s a protection from hard blows, — in other words, 
a helmet. Upon another he finds a figure in a inenaeing atti- 
tude, holding a shield in front, and a spear brandished aloft. 
These Greeks, l\e says, must have been not only merchants^ but 
warriors also. His friend, the missionary, tells him that they 
conquered the world : and witli the proviso that by the world must 
be understood only that insignificant portion of it which lies on 
the other side of the globe, he sees no reason to doubt it. 

Pleased with liis progress, therefore, and delighting to muse 
upon these memorials of the past as they lie before him, our 
Chinese inquirer finds himself captivated by imperceptible 
degrees with the grace and proportions of some of the figures 
upon these coins. The longer he looks, the more he admires 
them. He perceives in them something which lie never found 
even in the most approved compositions of his own countrymen, 
and he is constrained to acknowledge the evidence of an inven- 
tive ‘genius and a refined taste such as he had never before 
known or imagined to exist. The mechanical process, too, by 
which these elegant devices were transferred to a metallic sur- 
face with as much apparent case as if it had been wax, — the 
accuracy and exquisite minuteness of the workmanship, — excite 
both surprise and admiration. And if perchance with the aid 
of a lens lie detect some unlooked-for inscription, — on the rim 
of a helmet for instance, or on the lower side of a dolphin, giv- 
ing the name of the artist who executed the work, — he perceives 
that the artists of the celestial empire are out-done even in that 
minute nicety of touch which has been regarded as their own 
peculiar province. 

Such would probably be the reflections and discoveries sug- 
gested to an intelligent inquirer, even among the remote Chinese, 
by the accidental view of a small number of the coins of ancient 
Greece. Perhaps it would be too bold a stretch of imagination 
to go further. Yet we may safely say that other reflections 
besides these, — reflections upon the political relations of the 
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country from which the coin proceeded, upon its language, upon 
its ancient mode of writing, upon its wish to be remembered 
hereafter, and above all, upon the leading subjects of its heroic 
history and mythological creed, — 'majj bc f suggested to any 
philosophic mind by the contemplation of a single coin. The 
common representative of value among the ancients, becomes 
among the moderns the representative of antiquity itself. 

It will be acknowledged that, if the coin in question is one 
which was struck by the countrymen and contemporaries of 
Thucydides and Plato, the subjects thus suggested ai’e worthy of 
more than ordinary consideration. An unquestionable, and in 
some cases an uninjured, specimen of the school of art to which 
Phidias and Praxiteles belonged, cannot, surely, be regarded 
with indifference. It was truly observed by Payne Knight, that 
c when we compare the smallness and insignificance of some of 
c the states of Greece, with the exquisite beauty and elegance, 
and costly refinement displayed in their money, — the com- 
* mon drudge of retail traffic in the lowest stages of society, — 
c wc cannot but admit that there is scarcely anything more 
‘ wonderful in the history of the world.’ And yet, as if they 
thought little of it themselves, wc find extremely few records 
of the name of their numismatic artists. Even in the distant 
colonies the characteristic beauty of the national coinage was 
carefully maintained. The beautiful drachma ofTyras, a colony 
on the farther side of the Black Sea, not far from the modern 
Odessa, will bear comparison with the choicest coins of the 
mother country, both in regard to execution and design. 

The study of coins is the study of history from contempo- 
raneous documents. We learn more respecting the religious 
worship and the political relations of the independent States of 
Greece from inscriptions and coins, than from the formal com- 
positions of the poet and the historian. Of the wealthy and 
refined cities of Magna Grmcia what should we know, if it were 
not for their monuments, and especially their coins ? Paestum 
would be known to us merely as a sort of Chiswick, — 

e Iiifcriquc rosaria Pajsti,’ — 

were it not for the majestic remains of her temples, and the 
long series of her beautiful coins. In these wc have unquestion- 
able proof that she rivalled the greatest cities of Magna Grsocia 
in population, in wealth, in commerce, and in the arts, and that 
she flourished down to a later period than any of them. It is 
almost entirely from coins and inscriptions that we know any- 
thing respecting the commercial importance and the long du- 
ration of the kingdom of Bosporus, better known in modern 
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times as the peninsula of Kertsch. This little peninsula from 
its geographical advantages beedme a wealthy and populous 
State, and, in fact, it was for a long succession of years the 
chief granary of Athens. We learn from their coins that al- 
though for a frhile t*he kingdom of Bosporus was annexed to that 
of Pontus, its dynasts were afterwards, as socii populi Romani , 
left free, and remained so until the reign of Constantine. 

It must be remembered, too, that these metallic monuments 
are more safely to be depended upon than the written docu- 
ments which constitute what is received as History in the com- 
mon acceptation pf the term. No other historical document is 
so little liable to the suspicion of having been tampered with. 
None is so safe from the effects of the vanity, or the caprice, 
or the ignorance of private individuals ; none so free iron} the 
mystification so often caused by the inaccuracy of a careless 
transcriber. The study of Greek coins is the study of the most 
authentic history in the most exquisite productions of contem- 
poraneous art. The best and most beautiful characteristics of a 
Greek coin must be seen in order to be appreciated. There is 
a softness and roundness of outline, and a freedom of design, 
which makes us forget the rigidity of the material. When the 
coin was struck, little regard was paid either to the shape of 
the lump of metal, or to the just position of the die upon its 
surface. This and other indications of negligence, — the cracked 
edge, perhaps, and the abnormal outline, which form a most re- 
markable contrast with the prim regularity of modern coin, — 
conspire to set oft* in more captivating beauty the device that 
occupies the field. 

The varieties of Greek coinage seem to be almost without limit. 
Not only had every State its own coinage, but in every coinage 
there were a vast number of varieties ; and the power of design- 
ing and striking money was exercised even by the smallest islands 
and towns, such as Salamis or Oocec in Egina. Five hundred 
distinct types are assigned to Tarcntum ; and in the extensive 
cabinet of Sicilian medals belonging to the Prince of Torreiuuzza 
it is said that scarcely two could be produced which were exactly 
similar. When it is remembered, then, that in Mionnct’s list 
we have no fewer than three hundred kings, and one thousand 
cities, it is clear that the Greek numismatist has a field before 
him which he may live to a good old age without exhausting. 
The geographical range extends over the whole of the *orbis 
‘veteribus notus.’ There was a Greek coinage wherever thcro 
was a Greek colony, from the coast of Spain to Bactria, and from 
the African coast to the Cimmerian Bosporus. A rude imitation 
of it be found still further, — 
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< Scu pedibus Parthos sec^uimur, scu classe Britannos.’ 

Upon Parthian coins the monarch is represented, with a 
Greek legend, as holding out that arrow ^at the mention of 
which the Koinan soldier grew pale : anil on the BVitish coin we 
recognise a barbarous imitation of the Greek types of the car 
of corn, the biga, and the figure of Victory hovering over the 
horses. We recognise also the Greek fabric, the convexity on 
the one side and the concavity on the other. The coinage of 
Britain attained its highest point under Cunobclin, the Cym- 
beline of Shakspeare, and it was then superseded by Koinan 
money. Whether this evident acquaintance with Greek coinage 
was derived from Gaul, or from Plueniciau merchants, is a 
question into which we have no need to enter. 

If we travel eastward, we find the Syrian coins of the Seleu- 
cidac rivalling the coinage of Greece itself in point of excellence 
of design and execution. The coinage of Bactria bore Greek 
devices and legends, but it sank by degrees into mere barbarism. 
The Persians issued a coinage in imitation of the Greek as early 
as the time of Dareius the son of Ilystaspes. The conquest of 
Lydia gave rise to this early advance in the march of im- 
provement, and hence the earlier Darics were more especially 
an imitation of the money of the Lydians. An imitation ot the 
coinage of Greece has been discovered even in India. Upon 
money issued by a king of Upper and Central India, by name 
Chandra, in the sixth century of the Christian era, we find 
certain figures, which were pronounced by no less an authority 
than Payne Knight to be imitations of the Greek. A number 
of these coins, iu gold, were discovered on the hanks of the 
lloogley river, ten miles above Calcutta, in 1783.* 

The study of Greek coins, in short, is, as Colonel Leake lias 
observed, * one of the most instructive and interesting chapters 
* in the history of ancient civilisation.’ All who have pursued 
the study have found it so ; and as the opportunities for pur- 
suing it become more easy of attainment, so will Colonel Leake’s 
assertion he more generally acquiesced in. Private collections 
of coins — of which our island can boast a few that she may well 
be proud of — must necessarily be even less available than private 
collections of books, and for the most part useful to none but the 
owners. With regard to a National collection, every facility 
ought to be afforded to the student for examination ancf compa- 
rison, consistently with the safety of the coins, and their pre- 
servation from injury. The number of those who are ad- 

Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia, p. 726. 
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mittcd to handle a coin must necessarily be small. At the 
3?iblioth£que at Paris a selection* in glass cases is offered to the 
inspection of all visitors ; and many are found desirous to profit 
by this simple provision, who would otherwise be unacquainted 
with the beauty of numismatic art, and ignorant of the vast 
amount of historical information which may be so easily ex- 
tracted from the ‘numismata’ themselves. At the same time 
the study of coins, if pursued to any extent, must neces- 
sarily be a home-study. National collections may be useful 
for consultation and comparison, but the student who would 
acquire a sound< and practical knowledge of his subject must 
have his coins on the table before him, and his books on the 
shelf at his elbow. Whatever coins are too costly for his means, 
must be represented by a copy. We do not recommend an 
engraving of the coin, for in no one department has the art of 
engraving failed so much in attaining its object as in that of 
Numismatics. Infinitely preferable to engravings arc casts . 
Mionnet compiled his laborious catalogue with the aid of sulphur 
casts, liut modern art has discovered a process by which the 
cast is made of metal, of course more durable than sulphur, and 
in some cases not distinguishable from the coin itself. After an 
impression of the coin has been taken upon gutta-percha — 
which, provided that it be done carefully, is a process entirely 
harmless — electrotype representations of that coin may be pro- 
duced to almost any extent. Of equal importance is the still 
more recent application of photography to these purposes. 
Phopbus may be employed to take his own likeness, whether it 
be from the radiate head of Rhodes, or from the beautiful pro- 
file on a rare coin of Cnossus in Crete. In fact, these discoveries 
form a new era in the science. The costly monuments of 
ancient art are reproduced with all their characteristic beauties, 
as well as with their defects ; and the student who possesses a 
cabinet well s^>red with such fac-similcs may, with Colonel 
Leake’s assistance, derive as much practical knowledge from his 
researches as if he had purchased the Devonshire or the Pem- 
broke collection en masse . 

That the Greeks were the inventors of the art of coining 
there seems to be but little doubt. Not a single coin, nor 
the mention of a single coin, of any other nation, prior to the 
date o£ the early coinage of the Greeks, has come down to 
us. The earliest Hebrew coin is of the date of the Maccabees. 
Prom the nineteenth century before Christ, when Abraham 
weighed to Ephron four hundred shekels of silver, ‘current 
4 money with the merchant,’ as the price of the cave of Mach- 
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pclah* * * § , until the middle of the second century B. c., when 
Antiochus Sidetcs gave permission to Simon Maccabeus to coin 
money ‘ with his own stamp/ f there is no indication that the 
shekel was anything more than a denomination of weight, as its 
name implies. Of Egypt and of Assyria we possess many 
archaeological remains, but wc do not possess any trace whatever 
of a coinage. In regard to Egypt, indeed, hieroglyphical dis- 
covery has established the fact that no coinage whatever existed 
in that country, until it was introduced by the successors of 
Alexander. 

With regard to the origin of coinage, we. see no reason to 
question the commonly-received opinion as stated by Colonel 
Leake, that the early use of silver among the Greeks for pur- 
pose! of commerce, was in the shape of d/3e\i<r/coi — pins or 
pieces of wire} — of which a certain number by conventional 
usage went to the 8paxp,rj, or handful. About the tenth Olym- 
piad (b. o. 740), the people of the island Aigina — which, 
although forming as yet a part of the kingdom of Argos, was 
populous, and powerful in ships and commerce, and in fact the 
greatest emporium in Greece — began to use solid lumps of 
silver, corresponding in weight to the S/oap^ai;, or handful, of 
oJ3s\l(tkoi . It is very probable, as Colonel Leake observes, that 
as six d/36\oi went to make up the newly-coined 8pa%j u,i} 9 so six 
ofteXl&Koi had hitherto constituted the old-fashioned handful. 
The new drachma would doubtless be found very convenient for 
purposes of currency, provided that its weight and standard of 
metal might be depended upon ; and for this purpose a public 
pledge or assurance was given, both to the ASgiuetans and to 
strangers, by the impi’cssing it with a stamp or public seal, 
which was the accredited mode of giving effect to a compact 
from the earliest ages. The earliest coins were literally pieces 
of sealed metal. A lump of silver weighing about ninety-five 
grains was placed upon a sort of anvil, having three or four 
pyramidal projections, and was then struck with a seal or die, 
bearing the device of a sea-tortoise.§ The credit of this inven- 
tion was given to a certain king of Argos by name Pheidon, 

* Gen. xxiii. 16. f 1 Macc. xv. 6. 

} In the time of Marco Polo a similar currency, in gold, was used 
in a certain province in China. The gold was formed into small 
rods, and from these were cut certain lengths, which passed according 

to their weight. (Marsden’s Marco J J olo 9 vol. ii. p. 38.) 

§ A mode of coinage almost as simple is practised in India in 
modern times, as will appear from the following account of the inau- 
gurative ceremonial of a Rajah of the Tipperahs : * A piece of mango- 
4 tree, about four feet in length, was half-buried in the ground, in the 
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and it is recorded that a number of the primitive o^ekitTKov 
were deposited as a memorial in the temple of Juno at Argos. 
Some of the coins of iEgina, distinguishable by their rudeness 
of shape and style* combined with fulness of weight, are sup- 
posed by Colonel Leake to be among the most ancient specimens 
of money in existence. 

The device impressed upon their drachma by the -ZEginetans 
was, as we have stated, a sea-tortoise. This was their irapd - 
arjfiov *, and every Greek city lmd one peculiar to itself. To 
enumerate them would be tedious, and it may suffice to mention 
the more familiar* devices of the Shield of Brcotia, the Pegasus of 
Corinth, the Chimsera of Sieyon, the W olf of Argos, the Eagle 
of Elis, the Horse of Thessaly, the Sow of Kleusis, the Ox’s 
Head of Phocis, the Silphium of Gyrene, the Crab of Agiigen- 
tum, the Lyre of ChalcLs, the Lion’s Scalp of Samos, the Wheat- 
ear of Mctnpontum, and the Owl of Athens. 

That there was a rationale iu this system of 'Trapdarjfia , and a 
peculiar appropriateness in each of them, there can be no doubt. 
Mr. Burgon has laboured to show, and we think on the whole 
successfully, that it is to be sought for in the peculiar religi- 
ous belief or worship of each individual place to which the type 
belonged. We think that the type had in many instances a 
close connexion witli the situation or local circumstances of the 
place: and inasmuch as the situation and local circumstances often 
suggested the worship of some particular deity in preference to 
all others, we agree with Mr. Burgon that the type is very likely 
to be a symbol of that worship. The car of corn is very likely 
to have been a sacred symbol of the worship of Ceres, though 
it may possibly have been adopted as a type on the coinage in 
the first instance simply because the soil was fruitful, and before 
the worship of Ceres was introduced. But, as we said before, 
Mr. Burgon has quite succeeded in convincing us, from instances 
brought forward independently of strong d priori probability, 
that the symbol was of a religious character, and that upon the 
basis of a common veneration for the gods it conveyed even to 
distant cities an assurance that the coin which was impressed 
with it was of due standard and weight. Even in later times, 
when it became the fashion to introduce the portraits of kings 
and dynasts upon the coin, we have the strongest possible ground 

‘ middle of which was inserted a die : upon the die was placed a 
‘ circular piece of gold, and over that another die. The upper die 

* was then struck with a sledge-hammer, and the moliur dropped on 

* one side complete.’ ( Asiatic Journ . vol. xii. p. 274.) t 

t In the case of a very ancient and rare coin of Gortyna in Crete 
the simple word <rij/ia is used. See ‘Num. Hellenica,’ v. Gortyna . 
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for believing that in no case was it clone until the individual had 
been invested with divine honours as a deity or a hero.* 

It is well known that about 6t)0 n. c., Solon reduced the 
weight of the drachma, in order to Vemedy an evil which still 
prevails in Turkey to a very considerable extent, # naincly, the 
servile dependence of the lower and most industrious classes 
upon their tyrannical creditors. Plutarch tells us that he 
issued an ordinance that the Mna, which had before contained 
seventy-three drachmas, should thenceforth contain one hun- 
dred drachmas: in other words, that the debtor who owed one 
hundred drachmae should discharge liis debt by paying seventy- 
tlifhc, gaining thereby twenty-seven per cent. The question 
why Solon fixed upon this particular ratio is a curious one. 
Bdcldi thinks that his intention was to make it twenty-five per 
cent., or one quarter; and that the new coinage proved rather 
lighter than was expected, lint Colonel Leake thinks that he 
wished to assimilate the Attic monetary scale to that of Corinth f, 
a neighbouring state having much commercial intercourse with 
Athens ; which scale, in lact, corresponded in one important 
weight, at least, with the scales of Persia, Lydia, the Greek 
cities of Asia, and the chief cities of Magna Griccia and Sicily. 
That weight is the Attic didraehmon, which Colonel Leake be- 
lieves to have been introduced into Lydia from Phoenicia, and 
to have come originally from Kgypt. When we find that such 

* in the coinage of the Roman empire the same religious character 
was sustained throughout, and after the conversion of Constantine to 
Christianity we find a corresponding change in the types and in- 
scriptions. On the coins of Constantius we find the sacred monogram, 
and oil the Byzantine coins we have representations of the Saviour 
himself. The Cuiic and many other Oriental coins bear inscriptions 
which comprise a sort of confession of the .Mohammedan faith. Many 
of the early coins of our own country bear the impress of the Cross. 

| It seems to us extremely probable, and so far, therefore, cor- 
roborative of Colonel Leake’s observation with regard to a sort of 
monetary alliance which he believes to have existed between Athens 
and Corinth, that the Corinthian didraehmon, being current at 
Alliens in the absence of Athenian didrachma, was called a Koprf ; 
and that in a certain instance mentioned in a fragment quoted by 
Julius Pollux, of a child’s sagacity being tested by the offering to 
liim the choice between a Kop 17 and a tetradracluu, it was simply the 
choice between the half and the whole, — between the shilling and 
the florin. Somo have supposed the Kupi] in this passage to be the 
Athenian drachma. But why the drachma rather than any other of 
the numerous Athenian coins bearing the head of Minerva ? If any 
one of the coins of Athens had been called par excellence the koprj, 
surely it would have been, not the drachma, but the far more not- 
able tetradrachm. 
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an assimilation was in fact produced by Solon’s ordinance, it 
certainly becomes very probable' that he inteuded it. Colonel 
Leake has treated the subject with his usual acuteness in a note 
which will be fouqd in f the 'Appendix to the work before us. 

Although 1 we agree with Colonel Leake in his adoption of the 
tradition which ascribes the origin of coinage to JEgina, it would 
not bo fair to omit to state that Herodotus has recorded another 
tradition, by which it is ascribed to the Lydians. He says that 
the Lydians possessed abundance of silver, and that gold was 
brought down to them by the Pactolus, and that of all people 
of whom he had knowledge, — rtav rj/ueh — they were the 
first who coined money. But it will be seen that this is a 
qualified assertion, being restricted to those States, probably 
Asiatic Statfes, with which, as an Asiatic, Herodotus was ac- 
quainted; and such has been the destruction of the literature 
of Asiatic Greece, where civilisation, letters, and refinement 
of art were earlier than in European Greece, that we derive no 
assistance in the inquiry from those sources. Those gold 
and silver anepigraph coins, which from the fact of their hav- 
ing been discovered from time to time within a circle of thirty 
miles from the ancient Lydian capital, and in considerable 
numbers, have been very reasonably set down by M. Borrcll 
as coins of Lydia, cannot from their style be supposed to be 
older than the reign of Croesus, and as Croesus was proverbially 
rich, we see a reason for their frequent occurrence. 

It is by no means impossible that by future discoveries we 
may be enabled to trace the invention of coinage, like that of 
letters, to Phoenicia, and to show that it spread over Phrygia 
and Lydia before it touched the shores of Greece. This would 
not surprise us, though we see no proof of it at present. The 
historical evidence at present preponderates in favour of a 
Grecian origin. An especial reason, too, for that origin, may be 
found in the fact that Greece was composed of small indepen- 
dent States, trading with one another, and interested in giving 
credit to their medium of exchange by a type or public signa- 
ture, by means of which it would be current everywhere, and 
which in fact converts the precious metals into money in the 
present day. 

That middle denomination of coin, the most useful and the 
most numerous, which in Athens was the tetradrachm, was re- 
presented in the maritime cities of Asia Minor by a small coin 
of electrum cailed the Hecta (wnj), or sixth part of the 
stater : the stater of electrum being valued at Athens in the 
time of Demosthenes at 28 Attic drachmas. These beautiful 
little coins, which are of the finest Greek work, and remarkably 
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uniform in weight, were struclj before the practice of placing 
legends or inscriptions upon coins had been adopted in Asia, 
and it is hence rather difficult to attribute them to their several 
cities. Colonel Leake in his catalogue has succeeded in attri- 
buting six; namely, to Dardanus, Cyzicus, LesCos, Phocsea, 
Sardis, and Smyrna, to which might be added Pcrganms and 
Erythrso. Considering their antiquity, these liectae are not un- 
common. In an inscription still extant, which was found in 
the Acropolis of Athens, among the records of deposits in the 
Opisthodomus of the Part lien on we find etcrai <t>coteaiO£? men- 
tioned; and Bookli, in his remarks upon the •inscription, con- 
jectures rather hastily that the hccta was a silver coin: this 
mistake, however, is at once indicated by a sight of the coin 
itselfy and Rockh afterwards corrected it. The proportion of 
silver contained in the hectic varies, showing thereby that it 
was probably a native metal ; inasmuch as an artificial amalgam 
is not likedy to have been composed of proportions put in arbi- 
trarily. Roth kinds of clcctrum, the natural and the artificial, 
arc mentioned by Livy, who ascribes to a cup composed of the 
former the faculty of detecting poison when poured into it. 

If credit were to be given to a certain statement made by 
Plutarch, wc should have to assign the distinction of having 
been the first coiners of money to the Athenians. He says 
that Theseus caused money to be struck which was impressed 
with the figure of au ox ; the weight of the coin being two 
drachmae, which at that time was the price of an ox. The same 
assertion is also made by J ulius Pollux, and by the Scholiast on 
Aristophanes. Plutarch was also of opinion that the words 
ijcaTOfjbjSoiov and Se/cdftoiov signified things not of the value of so 
many oxen, but of so many coins: and the ancient proverb, — 
$ ovs tire y\d)o-<rrj fiifirj/cEv, — as applied to a bribed orator, may 
have been thought to confirm that opinion. Rut on the other 
side we have the stubborn fact that no Athenian coin bearing 
the impress of a bull has ever been heard of. Perhaps Colonel 
Leake may be right in ascribing the origin of the proverb, 
which is at least as old as the time of vEschylus, to the known 
currency at Athens of the stater of Cyzicus, bearing a bull as 
its type. There is a specimen in electrum of this extremely 
rare coin in the British Museum. 

The gold coinage of Athens was very limited, and the date of 
it must have been subsequent to the time of Pericles, inas- 
much as he mentions among the resources of the state at the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian war, bullion in both metals, 
and minted silver, but no minted gold. The gold currency in 
the time of Aristophanes consisted of Dorics. In the time of 
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Lysias anti Demosthenes we find mention of Darics and Cyzi- 
cencs, but not of any gold coin of Athens herself. The weight 
indeed, the style, and the name of the Athenian stater, all concur 
in fixing its date as probably subsequent to the time of Alexander 
the Great, when the supply of silver from the mines atLaurium 
had begun to fail, and Macedonian silver was taking its place. 

If the novice in Greek numismatics should expect to find in 
the Athenian coin any thing like a specimen of Athenian art, he 
will be much disappointed. He will find it inelegant in design, 
coarse in execution, and in its general appearance archaic. If 
he inquires the ^reason of this solecism, l)e Pauw will tell him 
that inferior artists were employed in order to save expense, — a 
theory altogether inconsistent with the well-known grandeur of 
Athens in all her public undertakings. Pinkerton will tell him 
that the best artists were tempted by the love of lucre to emi- 
grate, and that none remained to do the home-work but inferior 
hands; — a notion equally untenable, in the face of the undis- 
puted fact that Athens abounded with the works of Phidias 
and Praxiteles. The true cause was commercial policy. The 
reputation of the Athenian tetradrachm stood high in the com- 
mercial world, and its circulation, like that of the Venetian 
sequin anti the SjJhnitJi dollar in modern times, was almost uni- 
versal. Even now it is found in some of the most distant parts 
of the map. The Athenians abstained from any improvement 
upon the ancient type, fearing lest the confidence of foreigners 
in the purity and weight of the coin should be lessened thereby. 
So in China and in the East during the Inst war, Spanish jrillar 
dollars were current, but those of Ferdinand V1L. and King 
Joseph, coined without the pillars, were refused. The Venetian 
ducat and the Maria Theresa dollar continued to be struck in 
Italy, for foreign circulation, lung after the extinction of the 
Hepublic and the death of that Empress. The old Athenian 
coinage enjoyed the same preeminence. The Chorus in the 
Hanoi of Aristophanes * with evident pride extols its merits as 

* 1. 730 — This passage is quoted at length by Mr. Macaulay in 
his ‘History of England/ vol. iv. p. 621., as containing a parallel case 
to the fact of the silver milled money of our own country having dis- 
appeared from circulation in the year 1695, while the silver hammered 
money of former reigns, though mutilated by the clippers, kept its 
place ; and as illustrating also the financial axiom that when perfect 
coin and light coin are in circulation together, the perfect will not 
drive out the light, but will itself be driven out. The passage of Aris- 
tophanes, as we have always understood it, refers, not to a perfect and 
a light coin of the same metal -r- as were the milled money and the 
hammered money of the year 1695 — but to an old coinage of silver 
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possessing accuracy of type, and purity of metal, — its ringing 
clear as a bell, — and its being vfrell approved 

imrs toIs r/ E\\ij<n 9 /cal rots (3ap/3apoi? airairra^ov. 

And Diogenes Laertius tells us that ft was the* practice of 
Zeno to compare an over-refined style of composition to the 
coin of Alexander, pretty and wordy, but none the better cither 
for its prettiness or its wordiness : while a strong and masculine 
style was like the Athenian tetradrachm, — out of rule in re- 
gard to its workmanship, — struck off at random, as it were — 
stiff' and semi-bar baro us in its design, — yet outweighing, in 
many instances, pieces composed according to the accredited 
rules of art. 

Tl^c Athenians had an unfailing supply of silver from their 
mines at Laurium, near the southern extremity of Attica, to 
the north-east of Sunium. The Chorus in the Ancs of Ari- 
stophanes calls the coin 7 Xavrcss AavpuoTixal, and promises an 
abundant supply of them to the judges if they will decide in 
favour of the play. — * They shall dwell in your houses, and 

* hatch their young in your purses, and you shall have pifepa 

* Kspfiara to your heart's content. 9 — Under this apt designation 
are included the many divisions and subdivisions of the obolus, 
which Colonel Leake describes as coming down to the TcTapri)- 
p>opiov or fourth part, the weight of which is about two grains. 
The smaller currency of Athens consisted solely of these pu/epa 
KsppLara of silver for a considerable period. We learn from a 
passage in the Jicclcsiazousai of Aristophanes that an attempt 
had just, been made to introduce a coinage of copper, and that 
it had been unsuccessful. The lower classes, when they went 
to market, carried these small silver corns in their mouth, — 

* instar crumenaj, 9 as Casa 11 bon says, a custom which is fre- 
quently alluded to by the comic writers. The old dicast in the 
Vespos tells how lie was once imposed upon by a knave in the 
fish-market, who gave him as his change out of a drachma three 
scales of a mullet instead of three oholi, which he thrust into his 
mouth without examination, and then spat out again in disgust. 
Colonel Leake observes that the minutest of these silver /ceppara 
maintained tlicir just weight, whereas the copper coins are mere 
tokens. 

of extreme accuracy in regard to weight, and a new coinage of 
copper which consisted, as Colonel Leake observes, of mere tokens. 
Moreover, it was not the bad money that drove the good out of the 
field, but vice versa, ns we find from a passage in another comedy 
of Aristophanes’ of subsequent date, to which we shall presently 
refer. See Eecles. 820 . 
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We must now change the scene. More than twenty centuries 
have been added to the world’s history since these coins played 
their part in the transactions of busy life. The tetrobolum which 
the foot soldier who fought, at Marathon received as his daily 
pay — the trioboliim pocketed as his fee by the dicast, — the 
oboli by a stage joke confounded with fish-scales, — the sturdy 
old tetradrachin to which Zq no was indebted for a metaphor, — 
we now contemplate as among the few surviving relics of a 
wonderful and mighty people, snugly nestling in the student’s 
cabinet, assisting to correct or confirm him upon points of geo- 
graphy, and chronology and art, and social economy, and cir- 
culating to a marvellous degree the interest which he takes in 
the study of history in general. 

By the coins of the Selcucidae, for instance, we are cqpblcd 
to settle a chronological dispute between the learned Prideaux 
on the one side, and certain no less learned divines of the Romish 
Church on the other, involving the genuineness of two docu- 
ments in the second book of the Maccabees purporting to be 
epistles written by the Jews at home to their brethren in Egypt. 
One objection amongst others urged against these epistles is 
founded upon an anachronism in reference to the death of An- 
tiochus Sidetes. It is generally believed that Antiochus died 
in the year of the Seleucid era 182 ; whereas in one of these 
documents his death is represented as having only very recently 
taken place in the year 188. In corroboration of the dates im- 
plied in the epistle, the Jesuit Eroelieh appealed to the evidence 
of coins. He produced one coin bearing the date of 183, — a 
second bearing the date of 184, — a third bearing the date of 
185, — and all bearing the name of Antiochus. Ecklicl added a 
fourth, bearing the date of 186. It was presumed, therefore, 
that so late as the year 186 Antiochus was still alive, and coin- 
ing money. So far, then, numismatic evidence appears to sup- 
port the Maccabcean chronology, and to militate against that of 
the historians Porphyrius and Eusebius. Cardinal Wiseman, in 
his lectures upon the Connexion between Science and Revealed 
Religion, having ignored all the other arguments against these 
two epistles, proposes to try the issue solely upon the ground 
of anachronism, — ‘ by comparing the chronology of the epistle, 
‘ not with the vague testimony of historians, often differing among 
f themselves, but with the contemporary and irresistible evidence 
* of medals ; * — and he seems to think that the evidence of coins 
is conclusive in his favour. 

The real fact, however, is that numismatic evidence, when 
fairly and fully examined, is most unquestionably corroborative 
of the historical evidence of Porphyrius and Eusebius, and that 
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Froelich’s arrangement of chronology to suit the date of the 
Jewish letter, is annihilated by it. We do not mean the evi- 
dence of three or four suspected coins, opportunely making their 
appearance to chime in with a preconceived hypothesis, but the 
consolidated evidence of all known coins of the Syrian dynasty 
bearing date in the dobateable period between A. S. 182 and 
A. s. 188, taken indiscriminately. An examination of these coins, 

— whether in the celebrated Duane collection of coins, of the 
Scleucidte, or in Colonel Leake’s collection before us) — will 
show, not only that the series of Antiochus Sidctes ceases about 
A. S. 182, which fact in itself affords a strong presumption that 
his reign terminated about that period, but it will also show that 
two claimants of the throne, Demetrius Nieator and Alexander 
ZebiiHt, began to issue money immediately after that period, and 
that the dynasty remained in an unsettled state down to the 
date of the Jewish letter. This state of things coincides with 
the testimony of historians, and the result is that few dates in 
ancient history are established more precisely and surely than 
the date of the death of Antiochus Sidctcs. The advocates of 
the genuineness of the Jewish letter could not have chosen a 
line of defence more fatal to the success of their cause than that 
which rests upon the evidence of coins. 

Let us now examine an instance of the aid afforded by nu- 
mismatic evidence in settling points of geography, as given by 
Colonel Leake in the work before us. 

Homer informs us that the Thessalian chieftain Polypoctes led 
to Troy the inhabitants of five cities : — 

• 

‘ Thy troops, Argissa, Polypoctes leads. 

And Eleon, sheltered by Olympus’ shades, 

Gyrtone’s warriors, and where Ortlie lies. 

And Olooson’s chalky clitfs arise.’ 

The sites of four out of these five cities have been fixed with 
tolerable accuracy. Colonel Leake himself identified by per- 
sonal inspection the chalky ravines of Olooson,- now Elassona, 

— worn in the soil by the torrents from Olympus. Orthc alono 
has been a puzzle to the geographers from Strabo downwards, 
and they have been disposed, in default of better evidence, to 
fix it ,at Phalanna. Colonel Leake, however, describes in this 
work a coin, of which he is the possessor, clearly Thessalian, as 
appears from the Thessalian type of the horse, and bearing the 
name of the people of Orthe, — ’OptfietW. So long as we had 
coins of Phalanna on/y, there was nothing in numismatic evi- 
dence incompatible with Strabo’s notion, that the acropolis of 
the more modem Phalanna might have represented the ancient 
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Orthe. But the appearance of a coin of Orthe, of the same, or 
nearly the same age with the coins of Phalanna, shows clearly 
that they were distinct cities. The name Orthe 9 indicates a 
lofty site or position on a ‘steep hill, and Colonel Leake points 
out such a ‘position between Oloosson and the steep sides of 
Olympus, llis conjecture seems highly probable. Be this, 
however, as it may, numismatic evidence in regard to Phalanna 
has corrected an error which prevailed as long back as the time 
of Strabo. And this unexpected identification of the Homeric 
city of Orthe adds a fresh confirmation to the poet’s accuracy. 
We quite agree jvith Colonel Leake’s remark in his preface, that 
for any one to believe that such a city as Troy never existed, 
and that the Trojan war is a mere poetic invention, in the face 
of all the geographical evidence which may be producer^, from 
the second book of the Iliad, and in defiance of the traditions of 
all antiquity, and the belief of intelligent historians who lived 
more than two thousand years nearer to the event than ourselves, 
seems hardly possible. 

Tlie geography of Scripture, also, may be illustrated by the 
aid of coins. 

The ship which carried St. Paul from Cscsurca to Putcoli, 
anchored in a roadstead on the southern const of Crete called 
‘ The fair havens, 5 — nigh w her run to was the city of La sea. (Acts, 
xxvii. 8.) Such is the reading in many of the manuscripts. 
But Lasea is a place totally unknown to the geographers. 
Pliny mentions Lasos among the inland towns, and the Puutin- 
gerian tables mention Lisia, sixteen miles to the east of Gortyna; 
bofli of them too far from 4 The fair havens 5 to suit the pas- 
sage. Pliny mentions also a maritime city called Lhca: and 
although not a single manuscript gives this reading, Bcza has 
chosen to get rid of the difficulty by adopting it. Before we 
adopt new readings, however, on the mere conjecture of Beza 
or any other critic, it may be well to examine the old ones. 
Two of the manuscripts, and one of these two the Alexandrian, 
read Alaska: and the Vulgate translation gives Thalassa. But 
have wc any corroborative evidence in support of this variation 
in the readings? Wc have the weighty and almost conclusive 
evidence of coins. The coins of a city called Thalassa are inct 
with not unfrcquently in that very district, — where ‘The fair 
havens 5 still preserve their name in the ltomaic, St oits / caXovs 
A ifiKovas ,* — and from the style and character of these coins it is 
proved that Thalassa was a flourishing city in the time of St. 
Paul 

It was suggested by Pinkerton in the last century that the 
ideal representations of deities on ancient medals might probably 
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be copies t$ken from the works of distinguished artists. This 
suggestion derived support both from the exquisite beauty dis- 
played in some of their forms and portraits, and also from the 
consideration that when the figure of* a deity had been executed 
by one of the great artists, it would be considered in the city to 
which it belonged as an accredited image of that deity. Artists 
would be proud to copy it, and th'e state would be no less proud 1 
to adopt it upon their coinage. As the study of coins advances, 
this hypothesis receives additional confirmation. Colonel Leake 
points out to us several instances in which there is the strongest 
possible reason to believe that the coin presents us with a copy 
of a well-known statue. * 

Thus an archaic female figure is reiterated upon the coins of 
Samos, which is doubtless the celebrated Juno of Samos, — that 
deity* whose temple Herodotus pronounces to be the most 
splendid he had visited. A small bronze figure exactly corre- 
sponding to it has been discovered at Samos on the site of the 
temple. The representation which we find on certain coins of 
Ephesus of the Ephesian Diana in her temple, may give us some 
idea of those * silver shrines * which * brought no small gain* to 
Demetrius and his craftsmen. The seated figure upon a coin of 
Epidaurus, with a serpent by his side and a dog at his feet, is 
the celebrated chryselophantinc statue of Asclepius, exactly as 
described by Pausanias. Upon a coin of Lacedaemon in the Bib- 
liotheque at Paris is a figure of very primitive rudeness, which 
Visconti supposed to be the Minerva Poliouchos of Sparta, but 
which has been identified by Colonel Leake, from a description 
by Pausanias, as a copy taken from a colossal and archaic statue 
of Apollo at the neighbouring city of Amyclae. Colonel Leake 
recognises also the f Jupiter Ithomatcs’ on a rare coin of 
Messcne, — the * Pallas Itouia ’ upon Thessalian coins, — and 
Neptune upon a coin of Corinth. He also points out upon 
coins of Assorus and Himcra the very statues which were 
feloniously abstracted from those cities by VeiTCs, as described 
by Cicero in his celebrated oration. Upon certain coins of 
Cyprus he finds the * simulacrum 5 of Venus, as described by 
Tacitus and Maximus Tyrius. 

The representations of edifices upon coins we consider of less 
importance. One temple so much resembled anotlier that the 
artist was tempted to satisfy himself by introducing a part only, 
and that part sometimes rather, according to a conventional type 
than as a strict resemblance of the reality. Very remarkable, 
however, is the Cretan labyrinth upon a coin of Cnossus. And it 
is to be observed that at Gortyna in Crete there is an excavation 
consisting of intricate passages extending a considerable distance 
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into the mountain, and corresponding so well with the typical 
representation upon the coins of <3nossus as to .lead us to suspect, 
with Golond Leake, that there may have been once something 
of the same kind at Cnossus, but larger perhaps, and, as having 
been the reputed w6rk of Dis^aTus/ mote artificial.* No 
less, remarkable ore the two representations which, we have, 
'upon two very rare coins, of the Acropolis of Athens: one 
of the coins being in the British Museum and the other in 
the Imperial Collection at Paris. ? The Parthenon, of course, 
forms a prominent object in each of these views; the one 
being taken from the north, and the other from the. south- 
east. On the foreground of one we have the great Dionysiac 
theatre, with its proscenium and cavea, — the gradation of seats, 
— and even the cimei or separations formed by the radiating 
steps which led upwards from the Orchestra. Over the centre 
of the theatre is a grotto mentioned by Pausanias, exactly as it 
appeared to Stuart the traveller, in the last century. In the 
view upon the other coin wc have the cavern sacred to Apollo 
and Pan with the flight of steps leading down from the Acro- 
polis to the fountain Clepsydra. The Propyl oca as well as the 
Parthenon are visible in both of these views, but the colossal 
statue of Minerva Promachus only in the latter. 

If our space would allow, something might be said upon the 
representation of legendary exploits ; such, for instance, as the 

* This labyrinth was visited by Tournefort in tbn year 1700. A 
plan of it by Mr. Cockerell may be found in Walpole’s Collection, 
voU ii. p. 405. 

+ Pan was associated- with Apollo in acknowledgment of bis 
aid at the battle of Marathon, and a statue was erected to him by 
Miltiades, upon which Simonides wrdte the following distich : 

.Toy rpaydirovv ifie Hava rov Apxuda, to v Kura 
Tor per* ’ AOrjvaitav , err^o-aro McXhuStjc. 

A statue which, as Colonel Leake observes in his Topography of 
Athens, may possibly be the identical figure thus dedicated -by Milti- 
adcs, being of a stylo of art corresponding to his time, and having 
been discovered in a garden close by this cavern, is now deposited 
.under what Bockh calls the * scala Bibliothecae public©* at Cambridge. 
Truly we may say and without irreverence, that ‘Great Pan ’ is not 
only ‘dead,* but buried. We hope* however, to see. the time when 
all Dr. Clarke’s marbles,— together with the Greek inscriptions more 
recently presented to the University by Captain Spratt, and pub- 
lished with scholar-like notes from the ready pen of Mr. Churchill 
Babington, — shall find their legitimate position ‘within the walls of 
the FitzwiHihm Museum. We understand that the cabinets of coins 
belonging to the University have already been removed thither. 

% 
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contest of ^Theseus with the bull of Marathon,— the two young 
men of Catana carrying away their aged parents during an 
eruption of JStna, — Diomed stealthily abstracting the Palla- 
dium,— and Hermes rescuing the infant Areas, the device upon 
a very beautiful but very cosily coin of fhe city of •Pheneus in 
Arcadia. Nor ought we to omit the actual portraits of monarchs 
who have been famed in history, many of which arc in a high 
style of. art, and preserve the likeness through a long series with 
undoubted accuracy. This remark will apply more particularly 
to Alexander and his kingly generals. In the series of the 
Ptolemies, we see in striking contrast the energetic and resolute 
countenance of the first of that race, the patron* of learning and 
the provident father of his subjects, with the unmeaning phy- 
siognomy of some of his vicious and enervated successors. Not 
less remarkable are the elaborate portraits of the last two kings 
of Macedonia, Philip V. and Perseus, who are mournfully asso- 
ciated with our recollection of the triumph of Homan arms at 
Cynoscephalje and Pydna. The portraits of Mithridates king 
of Pontus are marked with all the characteristic fire and energy, 
of the monarch who waged a war of twenty-five years’ duration 
with Home in the zenith of her power. 

The numismatist traces a connexion, often mutually illus- 
trative, between the devices upon Greek coins and the extant 
literature of Greece. — According to JEschylus *, the omen which 
appeared to the two Atridai when setting out for Troy, was the 
appearance of two eagles holding in their talons a hare. This 
identical device appears upon a coin of Agrigentum. Was there 
any connexion between the two ? When it is remembered that 
,/Eschylus resided for somp time in the Sicilian court of king 
Hiero, previously to his writing this tragedy, and at a period 
when this Agrigentine money must have been current through- 
out Sicily, we shall see that there was some such connexion.! 
— On the reverse of the same coin, we have the monster Scylla 
corresponding so precisely with Virgil’s description — 

* Prima hominum facies, et pulcliro pectore virgo 
Pube ten us $ postrema immani corpore pistrix, 

Delphinum caudas utcro commissa luporum 

that, as Colonel Leake remarks, the poet must have had before 
him some work similar to this beautiful coin when he wrote the 


* Agamemnon, 1. 115. 

j it is at least a remarkable coincidence that the same device was 
found by Mr. Layard in the ornamental work upon a bronze plate at 
Nineveh. 
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lines. — In Virgil’s description of the shield of ASneas certain 
dolphins are introduced r — • 

‘ Et circum argento plari delphines in orbem 
iEguora verrebant caudis, rest unique secabant : ’ 

in regard to which dolphins the poet is condemned by Ilcync 
infiis notes, as unacquainted with the arts of design; — *n;c is 

* non adeo magnam graphices peritiain habere potuit.’ And yet 
we see 'these dolphins, precisely as described by Virgil, upon 
the celebrated medallion of Syracuse ; which Virgil had doubt- 
less seen, and fr # ora which he probably derived the idea. The 
Taras — Ss\if>2vt bro^ovjjisvos — upon the coins of Tarentum, is 
mentioned by Aristotle. The horseman upon the same coins. 
Colonel Leake supposes to refer to the celebrity of the Ta- 
rentine cavalry, AVho doubtless by their exercises afforded to 
the artist a notable variety of models; and lie recognises in 
the exquisite workmanship and vast number of the coins them- 
selves, a confirmation of Livy’s account of the wealth and re- 
finement of Tarentum, when it was taken and plundered by the 
Romans. 

Unmistakeable allusion is made to various personages who 
have been immortalised by the writings of Homer. The foun- 
tains of Messcis and Hypcreia, from which, according to the sad 
forebodings of her husband, the captive Andromache would be 
doomed to carry water, are represented upon the Thessalian 
coins of Pherae and Lariska; and on the latter wc have the cap- 
tive princess herself, habited in a long transparent garment, and 
filling her vase at a stream of water flowing from a lion’s mouth. 
A female head, adorned with, the peculiar and complicated head- 
dress which Andromache is represented as tearing off* when she 
received the tidings of her husband’s death, appears upon a coin 
of Thebe in Troas, of which place her father was the king. 

The Grasco- Asiatic tetradrachms called ( cistophori ’ formed 
at one period a considerable portion of the circulating medium 
in the commerce of Greece and Asia Minor, owing probably to 
their purity of silver and uniformity of weight. Nearly a 
million of them ' w^re exhibited at Rome in the celebration of 
triumphs, within the short period of three years. Cicero on 
returning home from his province, left a considerable sum * in 

* cistophoro’ in the hands of th#* Publicani at Ephesus, which 
seem to have fallen into the hands of Pompey and his marauders, 
instead of being exchanged for Roman money, and appropriated 
to the payment of his debts, as he had feelingly suggested in a 
letter to Atticus. * 

It is a fact well known to some Oriental numismatists, that 
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the Persians of mediaeval times; in order to give currency through 
their dominions to foreign money, were accustomed to make 
an incision with a sharp instrument extending from the edge 
of the coin towards the centre* This "incision, which is still 
found upon the old Mahometan money of India, is known in 
the East as the ‘ Shroff's mark/ A similar indentation- is 
found upon some of the coins of Greece ; and Colonel Leake, 
being aware of the Persian practice in -the middle ages, and 
observing that the mark occurs upon the coins of Greek cities 
which were in the possession of the Persians at the time, or 
after the time, at which the coins appear, froth 1 their style, to 
have been struck, and upon none other, suggests the strong 
probability, amounting as we think almost to certainty, that it 
is a countermark affaxed by Persian authority at a much 
earlier period. It is found upon coins of Cilicia, of Mace- 
donia and Thrace, of Barca in Africa, and of Athens. Hav- 
ing to act upon coins much more solid than the gold coins 
of India, it was proportionably much more wide and deep. 
On one of those extremely rare coins the Athenian dccadrachma, 
in the British Museum, the barbarous officer of Xerxes has 
forced his indentation quite through the silver; so rudely in- 
deed, that the eye of the patron goddess has had, literally, a 
hair-breadtli escape. 

The beautiful coins of some of the provinces of Asia Minor 
prove, as Colonel Leake observes, that although the inhabitants 
of those provinces were styled by Arrian /3dp/3apoi 9 they were 
barbarians no further than in regard to their non-Hellenic lan- 
guage ; and that they were barbarians in this sense we may 
infer from the legends of the coins themselves. We find indeed 
the characters of the Greek alphabet, and sometimes, — as in 
the case of the coins of Aspendus in Pamphylia, — without 
any admixture of other characters : but the words which they 
express bear little or no resemblance to Greek words, and in 
many cases the characters are intermixed with others which 
were foreign to the eye of an Athenian, as the sounds which 
they were invented to express were doubtless foreign to his ear. 
The Lycians seem to have had many of .these sounds, and the 
Pamphylians few* This intermixture of the Greek and barba- 
rian elements is strikingly alluded to by St. Luke in the Acts 
of the Apostles * s — he represents the people of Lystra as wor- 
shipping the Greek deities, Jupiter and Mercury; but when 
they spoke to one another, it was A vtcaoviarl. To speak the 
languages of Cappadocia, Pontus, Phrygia, and Pamphylia, was 


* Acts, xiv. 11. 
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included in the gift of tongues on the day of Pentecost In some 
parts of Asia the Phoenician alphabet- was used: .Colonel Leake 
mentions this in his description of a, coin of the city of Tarsus, 
bearing the .device of the Jupiter Tarsius, or Raal-Tars, as it is 
dearly expressed in the Phoenician legend. Upon this class of 
coins Colonel Leake has said but little, probably because the 
subject has been so ably and so thoroughly treated by the Due 
de Luynes, as to render any further inquiry superfluous. 
'With much confidence we would refer such of our readers as 
feel interested in the subject to the 'learned treatises of that 
distinguished numismatist, — ‘Surla Numismatique dcs Satrapies 

* ct de la Phoenicia,’ and * La Numismatique et Inscriptions 

* Cypriotes.’ Finding a class of coins, apparently Grseco-Asiatic, 
with Phoenician legends, expressive, as he thinks, of the names 
of Tiribazus, Pharnabnzus, Sycnnesis, Demes, Gaos, and other 
Persian satraps of the maritime parts of Asia Alinor, under the 
Achtemenid kings, M. de Luynes supposes that these Persian 
noblemen, having a Phoenician navy in their employ, employed 
also the Phoenician mode of writing upon their coins. Whatever 
brings us near to Phoenicia possesses a peculiar interest from its 
contiguity to Palestine, and we examine with no small degree 
of curiosity the Duke’s remarks upon the kings of Phoenicia 
and their coins. He lays before us an engraved gem from the 
cabinet at Florence, and he traces upon it the name of Abibal, 
the father of Hiram, king of Tyre, a contemporary with David. 
Upon most of the Duke’s Phoenician coins we find a reiteration 
of that mysterious device, — a lion devouring a stag, — which, 
with the variation of a bull in the place of a stag, is So common 
upon the coins bearing Phoenician legends, and recalls to our 
recollection, several passages in. the Hebrew Scriptures, in 
which the lion is represented as * treading down and tearing 
‘in pieces,’ — as ‘tearing in pieces enough for his whelps, and 
‘ strangling for his lionesses, filling his holes with prey and his 
‘dens with ravin.’* Neither upon these, however, nor upon 
the Lycian coins and characters which have been investigated 
with so much ability by Sir Charles Fefiowes, have we space to 
enlarge. The constant recurrence of the device of the triskelium 
upon Lycian coins is quite as mysterious as the lion and the 
bull upon those Phoenician coins' which we have just been allud- 
ing to. 

The intelligent numismatist, or indeed any person who takes 
an interest in the study of coins, will be desirous to- know some- 
thing about the places of -their. diaintennCnt,-Abe locality in 


•* Micah, v. 8. ; Nahum, ii. 1 1. 
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which they lay hid, some of them for thousands of years,— and 
from which the identical piece'of nioney that once chinked in the 
purse of men who may have been % spectators of the plays of 
Aristophanes, or combatants in the Peloponnesian war, has 
been transferred to the cabinets of the nineteenth century in 
London or Paris. 

It seems to be the ordinary experience of travellers, that on 
the site of an ancient city the coins .of thpt city are frequently 
to be found, sometimes intermingled* \yth other coins, and 
sometimes alone. Dodwell found it the case at Delphi, at 
Orchomenus, at Thcbqp, at TEgina, and at othef places which he 
mentions. Any particular class of coins are found in the places 
where they chiefly abounded, and with regard to copper coins 
and file smaller silver ones, it is clear that they would exist in 
the greatest abundance in the places where they were issued for 
the ordinary purposes of currency. Whatever may have been 
the case with regard to the silver pieces of a larger size, some of 
which had a circulation far beyond the city or even the neigh- 
bourhood to which they originally belonged, the copper coin and 
the smaller silver were not likely to bo found convenient for 
purposes of commerce, and were not likely therefore to travel 
far from home. The place in which they were lost or depo- 
sited will be, of course, the place in which they are found; 

Guided by these considerations, numismatists have learned to 
pay great attention to locality. * In reference to any coins which 
come to them as ‘incognita,’ the first question is, where they 
were found. And Mr. .Burgon informs us, that when he could 
positively and repeatedly trace the finding of an uninscribed or 
uncertain coin to any given place, it has been invariably proved 
by subsequent observations (that is, by the discovery of other 
coins which have inscriptions, or by unequivocal resemblance in 
type to 'known coins), thaf the coin in question belonged to the 
place* where it was found. The Abb6 JBarthelemy and M. Pel- 
leria were very precise in their instructions to persons employed 
in searching for coins in Italy and the Levant, that a careful 
note should be made of the locality in which 'each coin, or class 
of coins, was discovered. 

Numismatists have sometimes been ^puzzled to account for 
the present scarcity of certain Coins which at one time were 
extremely 'plentiful, and the great abundance of the coins .of 
other places, such as. Barium in. Mysia for instance, which have 
scarcely been recognised in history. Into this discussion it 
will not be expedient to enter. Suffice it, to observe,, that the 
abstraction of a million of pieces, to be melted down at Borne, 
may in some measure prepare us to expect that such a coin will 
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not be extremely abundant ifr modern times ; while in the 
other case, a hoard of money hastily concealed by some terror- 
stricken burgher is more likely to remain undisturbed for future 
generations,. to rifle, in 'an obscure country town, than in crowded 
and bustling cities. 

The discovery of ancient coins will sometimes give rise to 
archaeological speculations in minds never influenced by archaeo- 
logy before ; and the imaginative mind is touched very sensibly 
by their accidental turning up in distant and unlikely places. 
Mr. Burgon saw a penny of our own Henry III. pierced and 
affixed with other coins to the cap of a Greek boy at Thebes. 
This we may account for by supposing it to have been lost by 
some English crusader six centuries ago. Cufic coins of an early 
date have been found in England, — one near York, three among 
the mountains of Cumberland*, and two on the beach at East- 
bourne in Sussex. The preservation of ancient coins is owing 
in some cases to their having been worn in the middle ages as 
amulets. The coins of Alexander the Great were supposed to 
possess peculiar efficacy in this respect, and to make the wearer 
successful in any enterprise which he took in haiid.| And in 
modern times Mr. Pashley tells us that he found in Crete the 
possession of any coin of ancient date considered a sovereign 
charm against maladies of the eves. This superstitious feeling, 
though it may make the possessor less willing to transfer his 
talismanic treasure to the cabinet of the collector, must act bene- 
ficially as a safeguard against the absorption of the melting-pot. 

It has been the complaint of many distinguished scholars 
from the commencement of the last century down to the present 
time, that while England is rich beyond other nations in her 
numerous and valuable cabinets formed by private individuals, 
she is far behind the rest of Europe in numismatic scholar- 
ship, and especially deficient in numismatic publications. 
Haym, an Italian resident in England, made this observation in 
the year 1719, in his ‘ Tesoro,’ a descriptive catalogue of some 
of the rare and inedited Greek and Homan coins in the English 
cabinets of the day. He said that innumerable works had been 
written in France, Italy, Holland, Germany, and Flanders, but 
in our own * felice angolo d’Europa 9 not one. The same obser- 
vation was again made, after an interval of more than a century, 
by the late James Millingen, In the year 1831, after men- 
tioning the noble collections of the Earl o|, Pembroke, the Duke 

* See Marsden’s Nuraismata Orientalia, pp. 39. sd! 

t 4 Dicuntuf* juvari in orani acta sao qui Alexandrian expressam 
vel &uro gestitant vel argento.* ( Treb . Pollio in Vti& Quieti, xiv.) 
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of Devonshire and Lord Northwick, — the Tyssen, Thomas, 
Trattle, collections, and, above all, the collections of Dr. Hunter 
and Mr. Payne Knight, — he feels himself reluctantly bound to 
confess that this branch of polite learning, the utility of which 
is so generally appreciated by continental scholars, and which 
has been cultivated with so distinguished success in Italy, Ger- 
many, and France, is neglected and almost ignored in England. 

Each of these writers, then, while he allows that some of our 
countrymen have taste enough to appreciate the advantages of a 
well-stored cabinet, and are not prohibited by the ‘res angusta 
‘domi* from indulging their taste, imputes to as a disposition to 
leave to foreigners the more laborious and unselfish occupation 
of rendering a collection available to the general extension of 
knowledge. This not unmerited reproach the work before us 
will, if we are not much mistaken, do much to remove. The 
public services of Colonel Leake in Turkey during the first 
ten years of this century, valuable as they were, were not more 
useful to the State, than his subsequent literary works have 
proved in advancing the reputation of his country in the eyes 
of the scholars of Europe. 

Foremost among English numismatists in point of time, as 
well as most illustrious in station, we must place Prince Henry, 
the accomplished and unfortunate son of James L He pur- 
chased a noble collection, amounting in number, as Scaliger 
informs us, to 30,000, of which 4000 were gold, from the 
Flemish numismatist Gorlseus, who describes it as having been 
formed by him with infinite pains, and as consisting chiefly of 
Greek coins. The collection passed into the hands of Henry’s 
brother Charles, who was distinguished as a munificent patron 
of art in all its branches. Learned foreigners of the period 
mention Prince Charles’s cabinet of coins in conjunction with, 
and at the head of, his other valuable works of art ; and one of 
them, Charles Patin, assigns to him a place before all the con- 
temporary Sovereigns of Europe in regard to his munificence 
and taste as a collector. The royal example had its effect upon 
the nobles of the Court. Villiers, the favourite, — the stately 
Thomas, Earl of Arundel, — and William, the high-minded Earl 
of Pembroke, — were all collectors of coins. To these names must 
be added Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, whose collection 
having been presented Iby him to the University of Oxford, 
escaped the plundt^ and dispersion which was the fate of his 
Sovereign’s in the civil wars. In fact, it is the only one of those 
early collectidhs which remains intact. Some coins from the royal 
cabinet passed by purchase into the hands of Christian, Queen of 
Sweden. The Pembroke collection survived until 1848, when it 
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fell to pieces under the magic hammer of Mr* Soth$byv- * At the 
commencement of the 18th century the chief collections in Eng- 
land were those of the Earl of Pembroke* the Duke of Devon- 
shire* and the Earl of* Winchilsea, the, Laudian collection of 
Oxford* and those of Sir Hans Sloane* and . Sir Christopher 
Wren. And inasmuch as the list of subscribers to Haym’s 
work may be taken as an index of numismatic ardour at the 
period* our readers may like to foe informed that out of eighty*- 
seven names nearly one fourth are foreigners* and that two 
thirds of the English subscribers were 41 noblemen. The literati 
of England are represented by Addison* Arbuthnot* and Pope ; 
supported by Sherard the traveller and Woodward the naturalist. 
One name of deep historical interest causes the reader to pause 
as he scans the list — the name of Rachel Lady Rufcsell. 
The second Duke of Devonshire* whose collection had supplied 
liaym with many of his subjects, was her son-in-law. The 
Devonshire collection, like the Pembroke* has been sold in 
London within the last ten years * ; and we may trace not a few 
coins from each of these time-honoured collections as described 
and engraved by Haym in his • Tesoru,’ to the cabinet of Colonel 
Leake. 

With regard to Haym himself* we may observe that he was 
a sharp-witted and intelligent Italian* vivacious and versatile ; at 
one time devoting himself to music* at another to bibliography* 
and at another to the study of coins. The engravings in his 
* Tesoro’ were the work of his own hand. He was patronised 
in succession by two of the great Mecaenases of the reign of 
Queen Anne — Lord Halifax and the Duke of Chandos — - the 
4 Bnfo ’ and the * Timon 9 of Pope’s Satires. The collecting 
of * antiques,’ including coins* was a fashionable amusement in 
that day ; and among the high-born collectors there were several 
ostentatious ignoramuses* to whom Addison administered ad- 
vice* and Pope satire. Haym did his best to enlighten them ; 
and-in spito of a few laughable mistakes into which be 'has been 
led -fay bis too imaginative turn of mind* we cannot approve of 
the ill-natured sarcasms which have been poured upon him by 
Pinkerton. We are quite disposed to acquiesce in Millingen’s 
more friendly rei&trk* that when compared with other works of 
the same date* his * Tesoro’ possesses considerable merit, and 

- - -^r ■ ■■■!.. 

* Probably the dispersion of these collection by ptablic sale* and. 
the accuracy with which the value and character of each coin is in- 
vestigated by 'the learned' on such occasions* has done more for the 
science of numismatics than if these rich Cabinets had remained hi 
the country houses or at the bankers’ of their former owners. - , 
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that it contributed greatly to the advancement of the numismatic 
s&ience among his contemporaries. 

He has given us, incorporated with his own dissertations, 
probably the earliest specimen of a descriptive catalogue of his 
own coins ever published by an Englishman : the writer being 
Hen.eage, fifth Earl of Winchilsea, and the coins chiefly 
Athenian. The nucleus of the Earl of Winchilsea’s cabinet 
consisted of Greek coins collected for the third earl during liis 
embassy to Turkey by consuls and merchants at Aleppo, 
Smyrna, and Athens and his son, the present possessor, had 
made large additions. • 

In 1746 a thick quarto volume came out in London, consist- 
ing of engravings in outline from the Pembroke collection, with- 
out any letter-press. The plates had been engraved under the 
direction of Thomas the eighth earl, then deceased. In 1750 
was published the catalogue of the Bodleian collection at Ox- 
ford, by Francis Wise 5 a work which displays considerable 
learning and criticism, and does credit to the university from 
which it emanated. The Greek coins, however, in this collect 
tion are .far from numerous. In 1782 the Greek coins in Dr. 
Hunter’s cabinet were published under the editorship of Mr. 
Charles Combe, with engravings of a very ordinary character. 
The Hunterian collection was bequeathed by its owner to the 
University of Glasgow, the Government of the day having 
refused to provide room for it in the National Museum. The 
Duane collection of coins of the Seleucid®, with engravings by 
Bartolozzi, and a very useful commentary on the series, was 
published in 1803. A catalogue of the Greek coins in the 
British Museum, with engravings by the best artists, was 
published by the Trustees under the editorship of Taylor Combe 
in 1814, the chief part of these coins having been bequeathed 
to the Museum a short time before by Mr. Cracherode. In 1830 
the Trustees published a manuscript catalogue, made by Mr. 
Payne Knight, of the Greek coins which had been bequeathed 
by him to the national collection, and had come into their pos- 
session at his death in 1824 : it is more than probable, how- 
ever, that any such publication of this catalogue bad never been 
contemplated by Mr. Knight himself. Mr. Burgon, who pre- 
pared the sale catalogue of the Pembroke collection in 1844, 
which is the best Bale catalogue of coins that ever appeared in 
this country, has undertaken to compile a new edition of the 
Pembroke description of 1746, a work for which this gentleman 
is in the highest degree qualified. In 1852, Mr, Lindsay pub- 
lished a catalogue of Parthian coins, many of them in his own 
possession and previously unpublished, with engravings, and a 
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sketch of the history of that warlike people. These coins, 
however, though of Greek design both in regard to type apd 
inscription, are grotesque and barbarous. 

The instances of the publication by an Englishman of a 
descriptive catalogue of his own Greek coins are very rare: 
in fact, with the exception of the brief sketch by Lord Win- 
chilsea, which has been already mentioned, we know of no 
published cabinet of Greek coins in our own country until 
this of Colonel Leake’s. Admiral Smyth has published his 
Roman ^Imperial medals, and has put together his numis- 
matic and historical observations so agreeably as -to make 
his reader an archaeologist malgre lui . The catalogue of an 
unrivalled collection of Oriental* coins was published, in 1823, 
by the late William Marsden; it is an accurate and elabo- 
rate work, and cannot now be procured except at a very high 
price. The bulk of the Marsden collection was bought by Sir 
Robert Ainslie from an Armenian merchant at Bagdad, and was 
supposed to have belonged to the Abbe Beauchamp, who resided 
there in the joint capacity of Titular Bishop and Consul-general, 
and died of the plague about the year 1780. The rest of Sir 
Robert Ainslie’s collection, comprising some Greek and Roman 
coins of surpassing excellence, fell into the hands of Lord North- 
wick and Mr. Payne Knight. Mr. Marsden’s coins are now 
in the British Museum, having been presented by him - in the 
year 1834. Lord Northwick’s collection now deservedly ranks 
as one of the finest, if not the finest, private collection in this 
couptry ; and near it may be ranked that of General Fox — a 
name not less dear to liberal pursuits than to liberal opinions — 
including about 8000 coins, a descriptive catalogue of which is, 
yire believe, now in preparation by theii* accomplished owner. 

At the head of writers upon ancient numismatics in general, 
must be placed Eckhel, Rasche, and Mionnet. EckhePs < Doctrina 
* Nummorum Veterum,’ published at Vienna in 1792, comprises 
not merely a catalogue of coins, but, as the title would imply, a 
methodical exposition in the Latin language of the history and 
philosophy of ancient coinage; not, however, in that unosten- 
tatious form of incidental note and running commentary in 
which Colonel Leake has scattered the stores of his learning 
over the surface, where they may be picked up without trouble 
just at the time they are wanted, but in detached and formal 
dissertations* Eekhel lmd the command of an excellent library, 
and one of the richest of modern cabinets; and combining in 
himself the rare qualities of sagacity, scholarship, and patience, 
he produced an elementary work of permanent utility, and one 
which no scientific numismatist can neglect to study and to 
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appreciate. But Numismatics, like Geography, is a science 
slowly and continually progressive. So much has been done 
since the time of Eckhcl, that many of his dissertations are 
upon questions which have been ldn£ pince determined, while 
the numismatic catalogue of modern times contains'many places 
which in his time were entirely unknown. In Eckhel’s time it 
was doubtful whether any autonomous coins were extant of 
Corinth, Sicyon, or Elis, three of the greatest cities of European 
Greece, of which there is a greater number of extant coins than 
of almost any place except Athens. The rich series of the 
Corinthian colonies in Epirus and Acarnania, almost rivalling 
in number those of Corinth herself, were equally unattributed, 
and retrained among the 4 Inccvta.’ Eckhel’s work is, moreover, 
totally- defective in regard to the weights; one of the most 
important distinctions in the description of Hellenic money. 

Eckhel’s work was followed*, in 1806, by the 4 Description de 
4 Mcdailles 5 of M. Mionnct ; being, as its name imports, a de- 
scriptive catalogue of a collection of 20,000 sulphur casts which 
he had himself taken from the original coins, comprising most 
of the known coins at the period of the publication. There is 
just enough to identify the coin, with a specification of its com- 
parative rarity and value. This renders the work especially use- 
ful to the buyer and seller; and if the coin should be advertised 
as 4 not in Mionnet,’ it is manifestly expected to fetch a high 
price. 

The veteran Pcllcrin’s descriptive catalogue includes 32,500 
coins, the greatest number perhaps ever collected by an indi- 
vidual. In one of the later of his ten volumes is a portrait of 
the venerable numismatist, — 4 animo maturus et a5Vo>’ — for his 
years amounted to very near a century. About six years before 
his death, he sold his collection to Louis XVT., who had recently 
succeeded to the throne, for the sum of 30,000 francs. The 
king, however, allowed him to enjoy the possession of them 
until his death. The geographical arrangement of coins, which, 
as improved by Eckhel, is now universally adopted, was intro- 
duced by Pcllerin. 

In 1781, Gabriel Lancelot Costello, better known as the 

* It was foUouted in more senses than one, and rather absurdly. 
Eckhel (vol. vi. p. 229.) gives an account of the wives of the emperor 
Caligula, and after mentioning Claudia, Livia Orestilla, and Lollia 
Paulina, he adds that the emperor, 4 pulsa Paulina Miloniam Caeso- 
4 niam duxit/ Out of this passage of Eckhel Mionnet conjures up 
a new empress, bearing the portentous name of 4 Pulsa Paullina 
4 Milonia Cscsonia* ! 
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Prince of Torre-muzza, published a handsome volume upon the 
coins of Sicily, including' not merely his own collection, but 
all .the Sicilian coins which he knew to exist* In a- preface 
addressed to the coin-lpfing reader, — * lectori nummo-pliilo,’ — 
he expresses rhis gratitude to King Ferdinand of Sicily for bear- 
ing the expense of the work. Some of Castefio's coins passed 
into the hands of Matthew Duane, and are now included in the 
Hunterian collection. A considerable number are in Lord North- 
wick's cabinet. The Abbate Scstini was a voluminous writer, and 
his writings, though somewhat desultory,, are able and learned. 

. Carelli’s description of the coins of Italy deserves honourable 
mention. M. Ctfusinery, .whose collection of Greek coins forms 
the basis of the royal cabinet at Munich, was resident ftr some 
time as Consul at Salonica: he published in 1825 an interesting 
treatise on the coins of the Achaian League. M. Cadalvene, in 
1828, wrote a description of certain Greek inedited coins, which 
had been collected by himself and his friend Borrel in the Levant. 
M. Cad alve tie’s coins are now in the Bibliothdque Imperiale. 
A descriptive catalogue of the cabinet of Greek coins of M. Al- 
lier de Hauterochc was published in 1829, by M. Dumersan, of 
the Bibliothdque. 

In no instance are the beauty and advantages of Order more 
forcibly exemplified than in the classification of a cabinet of 
Greek coins. When they are viewed in one confused and 
heterogeneous mass, the mind labours under a sort of anxious 
bewilderment. One or two of the more conspicuous are taken 
up, torpidly examined, ^nd quietly laid down again. But 
only let them be touched by that fairy wand which we used to 
read of in our childish days, and at once we contemplate a sue* 
cession of scenes and groups forming one grand and continuous 
picture of the past. With its aid we may commence our imagi- 
nary travels over the world of the ancients, from city to city, 
from province to province, and from kingdom to kingdom; 
making acquaintance with the inhabitants of each, and pick- 
ing up information respecting their commerce, their religious 
worship, their political connexions, and their history in general. 
The classification of Greek coins has arrived at its . present 
convenient form by slow degrees. In the middle of the last 
century. Wise arranged his Nummi Bodleiani under the general 
heads of ‘Reges’ and ‘Populi,’ subdividing these classes ac- 
cording to the metal, and the metal again according to its size. 
The geographical arrangement, which, like many other useful 
discoveries, appears so simple and obvious that we wonder no 
one hit npon it sooner, did not make its appearance until the 
defects of the old system forced people to look out for another. 
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On its introduction by M. Pellerin, many enigmata in coins 
which had long wanted an CEdipus, as Eckhel observes, were at 
once cleared up. 

The great desideratum in a cabinet ^is facility of reference! 
The principal, or rather the only, defect in Col. Leake’s book is 
the arrangement of his collection. Before the geographical 
systena of arrangement becamc'gencral, it was>usual to divide a 
Greek collection into two parts, viz. the coins of the kings and 
the coins of the cities and peoples, and to arrange them alpha- 
betically. This system was convenient for reference, but in 
point of scientific interest could bear no comparison with the 
classification begun by Pellerin, improved by Eckhel, and 
brought to perfection by Mionnet, and now universally adopted, 
by which we obtain at a glance the coins of each country and 
its dynasts, and are enabled to trace the gradual changes in the 
progress and decline of art from the period when its coins were 
first issued down to the time of its subjugation to Rome. 

Colonel Leake has thought fit to adopt in his collection a 
different classification. lie lias divided his catalogue into seven 
sections, namely. Kings and Dynasts, Asiatic Greece, European 
Greece, I., European Greece, II. (or Italy), Islands, I. (of the 
^Egcan and Ionian seas). Islands, II. (Sicily and the adjacent 
islands), Africa. In each of these divisions the towns arc 
arranged alphabetically. Now, although this arrangement has 
very much in it of a Retrograde movement, no objection would 
have been made to it if by the help of a good index it had been 
easy to find any coin that we wished to look for ; but Colonel 
Leake has unfortunately adopted a system of pagination which 
it is beyond the power of any index to remedy. This difficulty 
of reference is, however, far outweighed by the difficulty of 
quotation. Colonel Leake has not numbered his coins. In 
Mion net’s extensive list, the coins of every country are num- 
bered throughout, so that it is merely necessary to quote the 
volume and number, and the coin is at once identified. In other 
respects, as we have already shown, this work is a most valuable 
contribution to Colonel Leake’s favourite studies. ^ 

One of the advantages of . this volume is what the author 
terms a * Geographical Sketch,’ presenting to the eye at one 
glance the wide extent of Greek colonisation, and enabling the 
studeht to discover the exact position of every city from which* 
any coin in the collection has issued. For the accuracy of this 
map we need no better guarantee than the name of its author. 
A series of detached maps, such as those given in Mionnet’s 
* Atlas de Geographic Numismatique,’ may possess certain Fa- 
cilities for consultation winch aro wanting in so comprehensive 
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a map as ibis of Colonel Leake’s, but they fritter away the great 
historic feet, — a fact of which the numismatist brings visible 
and 'tangible evidence, — namely, that the art which bad its 
birth when commercial policy suggested the impress of the sea- 
tortoise upon rude lumps of silver at JEgina, gain ed a foo ting 
and flourished in each one of those remote colonies with which 
the map is dotted over, from east to .west and from north to 
south a Jfrobf, as Colonel Leake observes, that the Greeks 
never lefet what may almost be termed the innate polity of their 
race, namely, the system of separate communities each managing 
its own internal concerns, whether as an independent state, or 
as a member of a federation under a dominant republic, or as 
a part of the dominions of a Macedonian king, or as included in 
the universal empire of Home. 


Art. yil. — 1 . Vermischte Schriften von Heinrich Heine. 3 
Bande. Hamburg : 1854. 

2. Poems by Heinrich Heine. Translated by the Hon. Julian 
Fane. Not published. Vienna: 1854. 

3. Heinrich Heine's Book of Songs. A Translation bv John 
E. Wallis. London : 1856. 

HRN a man of letters has been vfell abused during bis 
lifetime, the period immediately succeeding his death is 
usually favourable to his fame. And this is especially the case 
whbn the writer has had to bear all the misapprehensions and 
misrepresentations *w Inch will be the lot of a humourist, as long 
as the world is composed of persons to a largo majority of whom 
the operations of his intellect and the principle of his actions 
must be mainly unintelligible. There is no need of supposing 
any determined hostility, or the existence of either envy or imT- 
lignity, in the repulsion with which ordinary minds shrink from 
the humouristie character. If to studious mon it seems shallow, 
if to severe men it seems indifferent, if to pious men it seems 
irreverent,. tbese are the inevitable consequences of their mental 
vision being brought to bear on objects it is not fitted to con- 
template. Thu .contrasts, the inconsistencies, the incongruities, 
which provoke and exercise the faculty of humour, are really in- 
visible to most pgrpons, or^whCn perceived, arouse a totally dis- 
tract order of idety and association^, It . must seem to them at 
best a mischievous inclination to find a source of mirth in the 
sufferings, and strugglep, apd. troubles of others ; and when the 
humourist extends this practise to himself, and discovers a certain 
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satisfaction in his own weaknesses and miseries, introverting the 
Very sensations of pleasure and pain, he not only checks the 
sympathy he might otherwise have won, but his very courage 
is interpreted into an unnatural audacity* alike defiant of the 
will of Heaven and of the aid of man. The deep consolations 
of this faculty in the trials and extremities of life are altogether 
unknown to them ; and it is only now that Heinrich Heine has 
passed away — now that the bold handling of men and things by 
that implacable humourist can offend no more — that we would 
ask for a merciful judgment of a character which contained 
many elements of moral greatness, and for a # just appreciation 
of those rare talents, which gave glory to his youth, and did not 
desert him in the bitterest sufferings of his maturity. 

N^vcr, indeed, did a volume of verse receive a more general and 
immediate welcome than did the f Buch dor Lieder* in Germany. 
The most conventional classes were not proof against the charm 
of its simplicity and truth ; oW statesmen like Gcntz, who in the 
abstract would have liked to have shut up the young icpublican 
in a fortress, spoke of the book as giving them an * Indian 
* summer of pleasure and passion ; ’ philosophers to whom such 
doctrine as they found there seemed sensuous, and theologians 
to whom some light treatment of serious matter was naturally 
painful, were subdued by the grace of the youth who stood 
ready to take the throne the ancient Goethe was about to leave, 
and were glad to attribute the errors they lamented to the cir- 
cumstances of his family life and to the etFcrvcscence of his fresh 
imagination. The very lightness of these admirable lyrics makes 
it most difficult to reproduce them in another tongue. TVlr. 
Julian Fane’s good scholarship renders his translations the most 
agreeable to those who arc acquainted w r ifcli the originals, but 
his attempt to transfer to another language many of the most 
peculiar idioms and most vivacious turns of thought is fre- 
quently unsuccessful. Mr. Wallis, less ambitious of accuracy, 
is happier in the general effect, and exhibits in a great degree 
that facility of diction which substitutes a fair alternative of 
analogous expression where an accurate version is difficult or 
impossible. These, and some skilful American translations, will 
soon make the English public thoroughly familiar with the 
earlier poems of Heine ; and the ease with which they can be 
read in the original will always make them one of the pleasant- 
est vestibules into the many mansions of German literature. 

Between those productions and the volumes before us there lid 
indeed many eventful years, but less difference in the character- 
istics of the author than ho himself was wont to imagine. He 
frequently spoke of his early writings with a regretful tenderness, 
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as of a happy world now lost to view ; but the critic may remark 
that there is no stamp of mind so indelible as that of the poetic 
humourist, and that where those powers once vigorously coexist 
no changes or chances din divorce them altogether. There n|ay 
be no palpable humour in Thomas Hood’s < Song of the Shirt,’ 
or c Bridge of Sighs,’ and .yet we feel that these poems are the 
expression of the gay, common sense of his earlier mind refined 
into the most solemn pathos by the contemplation of the sorrows 
of humanity. Thus too in the retrospect of Heine’s inner 
self, which forms the most interesting portion of these pages, the 
voice that comes from the bed of long sickness and approaching 
death is the very same that trolled out those delightful melodies 
that every boy and woman in Germany knows by heart. 

In making these volumes the text of some remarks, which 
may illustrate the individuality of Heine, and his relation to the 
time in which he lived, we must premise that that relation 
had throughout the calamity of a false position. With so acute 
a sense^of classical forms and antique grace as to make him 
often well content to live 

‘ A Pagan suckled in a creed out-worn,* 

he was regarded as a chief of the Romantic school ; with a genial 
and pleasure-loving temperament, he w T as mortified by physical 
infirmity and moral disappointment into a harsh and sometimes 
cruel satirist ; with a deep religious sentiment, and even narrow 
theological system, lie was thrust into the chair of an apostle of 
scepticism ; with no clear political convictions or care lor theories 
of government, he had to bear all the pains and penalties of 
political exile, the exclusion from the commerce of the society 
he best enjoyed, and the inclusion among men from whom he 
shrank with an instinctive dislike. The immediate cause of liis 
banishment from Germany has never been clearly stated. He 
does not seem to have been the object of any particular < prose- 
cution, but he had made himself sufficiently obnoxious to the 
authorities to make his existence in Germany insecure. When 
questioned in France as to his nationality, he used to call him- 
self Prussien libere, and he writes that he had been haunted with 
unpleasant visions, had seen himself in the attitude of Prome- 
theus, and had fancied the sun turned into a Prussian cockade. A 
high legal functionary had also told him that Spandau was very 
cold in .winter ; that no oysters came there, so far from the sea ; 
and that.- the . inhabitants caught no game except .the flies which 
fell into the soup ; so on the 1st of May, 1831, he betook him-* 
self to the fatherland of Champagne and the Marseillaise. From 
this time forward, we see him doing all he can to make himself 
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a. Frenchman, but without success. There is always an old-Ger- 
— we would say, notwithstanding all his anti- Anglicanism, 
English humour — which stands between him and the French 
mind with its clear wit and its hard logi<S. But the ingenuity, the 
readiness, above all the gaiety, of the Parisians, seemed to him 
almost a necessity of existence, for which his temperament had 
hitherto yearned in vain : it was not the old Greek life, but it 
was something like it, in its open-air liveliness, its alert passage 
from thought to thought, its keen relish of sensual pleasure. 

In contrast to this, therefore, his impressions of England, 
which he visited shortly after, were proporjkionably disagree- 
able. London struck him mightily ‘ like the stroke of a 
‘cudgel over his shoulders;’ and he found in the astonish- 
meift of the waiter at the Piazza Coffee-house, when he asked 
him to bring him for breakfast one of the fine cauliflowers he 
saw below him, a type of the horror with which we regard any 
deviation from our national manners. He called us a country 
where all the machines moved like men, and all the men so like 
machines, that he was continually looking to discover where 
they were wound up ; and even in his last days, when calmer 
judgment and some relations of personal affection had made 
him recant much of his distaste to us, he still suggested that 
4 Bria, or Britinia, the White Island of Scandinavian my- 
4 thology, to which the souls of the heroes were transported 
4 after death, was nothing more nor less than that Albion 
4 which even now looks so very dead-alive to all strangers.’ 

An historical incident of the Bonaparte dynasty, in a con- 
nexion with his private life, had singularly affected his boyish 
fancy. The grand Duchy of Berg, of which Dusscldorf (his 
birthplace) was the capital, passed from the possession of the 
Elector Palatine to that of Bavaria, and thence was uncere- 
moniously transferred to the dominion of General Murat in 
exchange for the Bavarian Tyrol, which Napoleon had wrested 
from the empire of Austria. But in those days advancement 
was rapid; and the Grand Duke of Berg becoming king of 
Naples, abdicated his duchy in favour of the eldest son of 
Louis king of Holland. 4 Thus,’ writes Heine in 1854, 4 Louis 
4 Napoleon, who never abdicated, is my legitimate sovereign.’ 
Be this as it may, the impressions made on him by the French 
occupation were never erased. 

‘In those days, princes were not the persecuted wretches that 
they now are ; their crowns grew firmly on their heads, and at night- 
time they drew their caps over them, and slept in peace, and their 
people slumbered calmly at their feet, and when they awoke in the 
morning, they said, Father ! good morning, and lie answered, Good 
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morning, my dear children. But there came a sudden change over 
all this ; for one morning when we awoke and wanted to say, Gk jd 
morning, Father, the Father had trundled off, and mute sorrow reigr&d 
throughout the town.’ t ' 

But as far as the boy Heine was concerned, this feeling was 
Boon dispersed, for lie saw e Him — the Emperor/ 

*The Emperor, with his cortege, rode straight down the avenue of 
the Hofgarten at Dusseldorf, notwithstanding the police regulations 
that no one should ride down tlio avenue under the penalty of a fine 
of five dollars. The Emperor, in his invisible green uniform, and 
his little world-renowned hat, sat on his white charger, carelessly, 
almost lazily, holding therein with one hand, and with the other good- 
naturedly patting the neck of the horse. It was a sunny marble 
hand, one of the two which had bound fast the many-headed monster 
of anarchy to pacify the war of races, and it good-naturedly pitted 
the neck of the horse. The face too of the hue which we find in the 
marble busts of Greeks and Romans, the features as finely propor- 
tioned as in antiques, and a smile on the lips wanning and tranquillizing 
every heart, while we knew that those lips had but to whistle et la 
Prusse n'existait plus , and to whistle again and all the Iloly Roman 
Empire would have danced before him. The brow was not so clear, 
for the spectres of future conflicts were cowering here ; and there 
were the creative thoughts, the huge seven-mile-boot thoughts, in 
which the spirit of the Emperor strode invisibly over the world, 
every one of which thoughts would have given a German author full 
materials to write about all the rest of his natural life/ 

If the enthusiasm of Heine had been confined to pleasant 
images like these, he would only have asserted a poet’s privilege, 
but there is too much ill-will to others mixed up with this hero- 
worship to allow it to be so simply vindicated. II is relation to 
that marvellous people, of whom Goethe has somewhere said, 
that Providence committed to their care the moral law of the 
world, not because they were better or wiser than others, hut 
because they were more obstinate and persistent, not only alien- 
ated him from the national cause of Germany, but gave him a 
vindictive gratification in its discomfiture : he enjoyed the 
very tempest which brought down the pride of German States 
almost to a level with the dependence and insignificance of his 
own race, just as in later years he directed his bitterest irony 
against the slaves who had been let loose in the peril of the 
storm to work the pumps, and draw the cables and risk their 
lives, but who, when the good ship floated safe once more, were 
turned back into the hold and chained nicely down again in 
political darkness. Thus, the poem of * Deutschland 9 is the one 
of his works where his humour runs over into the coarsest 
satire, and the malice can only be excused by the remembrance 
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that he too had been exposed to some of the evil influences of a 
servile condition. 

Among these, no doubt, may bn reckoned the position of a 
man of commercial origin and literary occupation in his relation 
to the upper order of society in the northern parts of Germany. 
There the high mental cultivation and reflective character of the 
youth of the middle and lower classes contrasts dangerously 
with the almost exclusive military tastes of the nobility. The 
arrogance engendered by the continual exercise of Man as a 
mere mechanical agent, and by the habit of regarding physical 
force as the main legitimate instrument of ifuthority, is there 
unsupported by that predominant wealth and ancient territorial 
possession which give the strength of prescription even to a 
questionable assumption of command. There the lines of de- 
marcation are nearly as precise as in the middle ages, but the 
barriers which protected them are broken down, and the gaping 
crowd look enviously and without hindrance into the sacred 
enclosure. The majority indeed arc absorbed into Beamte and 
Philister , but there remains full sufficient clement of discontent 
to justify the recorded expression of a philosophic German 
statesman, 4 that in Prussia the war of classes had still to be 
4 fought out/ And this in truth was the mainspring of Heine’s 
radicalism. This made him delight even in the system which 
preached equality under the sword, and in which every peasant 
felt that though not a freeman he might become a king. This 
it was which made him unable to comprehend the far different 
condition and popular associations of British aristocracy,* and 
made him write that he grudged not the eighteen-pence he paid 
to see Westminster Abbey, tor lie saw there that the great of 
the earth were not immortal, and told the verger he was de- 
lighted with his exhibition, but would willingly have paid as 
much again if he could have seen that collection complete; 4 for 
4 as long as the aristocrats of England are not gathered to their 
4 fathers, as long as the collection at Westminster is not complete, 
4 so long remains undecided the battle between Birth and the 
4 People, and the alliance between England and French citizen- 
4 ship unstable and insecure/ 

And yet it was in the Parliamentary Government of France 
that Heine found the only real political satisfaction expressed 
in his writings. The two last volumes of his Miscellaneous 
Works contain the letters he furnished to the Augsburg Gazette 
from 1840 to 1844, in the character of 4 our own corre- 
4 spondent/ This kind of republication is rarely interesting, 
whatever amount of ability it displays. The best periodical 
writing from its nature is bound up with the interests and 
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passions of the hour and ought t6 occupy itself with the future 
little, if at all; and if by chance such a book falls into our 
hands, we usually read, it with a mournful, and it may be a 
malicious, gratification at the exaggeration of its suppositions, 
the falsity of its predictions, the now-revealed folly of much of 
the sententious wisdom it enunciates. The salt, therefore, that 
keeps productions of this nature fresh must indeed be genuine, 
and the "justice of Heine’s views is sufficiently established by 
subsequent events to entitle the political opinions of their 
author, though a poet and a wit, to some respect, and to except 
this revival froni the ordinary rules of decent literary inter- 
ment. For although gift of prevision in public matters is, 
perhaps, but the perfection of common sense, yet, somehow 
or other, it is the quality least apparent in men holding *higlx 
political station. It seems to be a sad necessity that the so- 
called practical men are limited to the knowledge of the hour 
that is slipping away beneath their feet, and that the man 
who sees far a-hcad is rarely permitted to provide against the 
coming evil or to improve the nascent good. Thus it may be 
nothing but a singular coincidence that the Duke of Orleans in 
Feb. 1840 appeared to Heine to have the aspect of a man 
anticipating a terrible catastrophe and earnestly desiring a war 
that he might rather perish in the clear waters of the Rhine, 
than in the gutters of Paris ; but there is something more in 
the foresight which, in Dec. 1841, denounced in France the 
dissolution of the ties of common thought and principle, that 
extraction of esprit de corps which constitutes the moral death of 
a people, that absorption of material interests, which one fine 
day would permit a second 18th Brumaire to overthrow the 
bourgeoisie , a second Directory, and to establish’ the government 
of the sword with its din of glory, its stench of dying lamps, 
its rounds of cannon en permanence. Thus again, in 1842, he 
discerns in the coming time a mixed odour of blood and Russia- 
leather, which makes him express a hope that the next gene- 
ration may come into the world with backs strong enough to 
bear all that Fate prepares for them. 

But there is one image of the future which exercises over 
him a terrible fascination, disturbing the clearness of his vision 
as it has done that of so many others. When he speaks of 
Communism, he is as panic-stricken as the authors of the 
• Esclave Vindex,’ and the * Sceptre Rouge,’ and yet he cannot 
get out of his head that the Socialists are the masters of the 
approaching world. With horror he looks forward to the rule 
of those sombre iconoclasts, whose homy hands will break to 
pieces the idols of beauty, he loves so well, will tear down all 
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the pleasant frivolities jof art, ^.nd pluck up the laurel-trees to 
plant potatoes in their stead. He mourns for the lilies that 
neither toiled nor spun and yet were dressed so gloriously, and 
who now will be torn from the ground ; for the roses, the lei- 
surely lovers of the nightingales, those unprofitable singers who 
cannot be allowed any longer to occupy time or space ; and above 
all for tlie c book of songs,’ which now only the grocer* will use 
to hold the coffee and the snuff of the ancient females of the years 
to be ; and he attempts in vain to console himself by the Reflection 
that the old society must perish because it is a whited sepul- 
chre, and that those good old women will then have the aforesaid 
luxuries which our present institutions dcny*tliem. That this 
logical conclusion is a poor satisfaction continually breaks out, 
espfjcially in the sincerity of his verse : where it is apparent how 
distasteful to him is that equality from below which he impera- 
tively requires from above. Meeting M. Louis Blanc, soon 
after his 6 Organisation du Travail,’ he saluted him as ( homme 
le plus (juiUotindble de la France , and describes him with a 
prescience, that was literally realised on May 15. 1848, as the 
Spartan Lilliputian, whom the people delighted in, because 
they could carry him on their shoulders, which could perhaps 
not support a colossal stature or a corpulent mind. In truth 
Heine was no sincere democrat, as the colleagues of his political 
youth found out and bitterly resented. The quarrel deepened 
on both sides; Borne and the German Republicans denounced 
him as an apostate, and lie retaliated by fierce ridicule and 
disclosures of confidential relations and private affairs which 
no party differences can justify. In verses, too, such as these, 
he insolently sang his imagined recantation: — 

* Alas ! for the moth that has burnt liis wings, 

And sank to the rank of creeping things ; 

In foreign dust with creatures to crawl 
That smell so strong, tho* they be so small ; 

'The vermin-comrades that I must swallow, 

Because in the self-same mire I wallow : 

As Virgil’s Scholar of old knew well. 

The Poet of Exile — the Poet of IIcll ; 

c With agony I review the time 

When I hummed at home my winged rhyme, 

And swung on the edge of a broad sun-flower 
In the air and smoke of a German bower. 

* Boses were not too good for me, 

I sipped them like tho genteclest bee, 

And high-born butterflies shared my lot. 

And the Artist — the grasshopper — shunned me not. 
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* But my wings are scorched*. — and I murmur in vain, 

I shall see my Father-land never again ; 

A worm I live, and a worm I dte 
In the far-away filth of "a foreign sty. 

*1 would to God I had never met 
That water-fly, — that blue coquette, 

With her winning ways and wanton taille , 

The fair, the fair — the false Canaille / 

Wc do not wish to leave the reader under the impression of 
these angry ejaculations ; another and graver poem represents 
a more wholesome state of mind, and sums up with a manly 
sorrow those feelings which, wc fear, are common to all men of 
poetic sensibility who deal with the coarser motives and meaner 
objects that influence public affairs. *■ 

‘In Freedom’s War, of “ Thirty years” and more, 

A lonely outpost have I held — in vain : 

With no triumphant hope or prize in store. 

Without a thought to see my home again. 

* I watched both day and night : I could not sleep 
Like my well-tented comrades far behind, 

Though near enough to let their snoring keep 
A friend awake, if eVr to doze inclined. 

‘ And thus, when solitude my spirits shook. 

Or fear, for all but fools know fear sometimes. 

To rouse myself and them, I piped and took 
A gay revenge in all my wanton rhymes. 

/Yes ! there I stood — my musket always ready, 

And, when some sneaking rascal showed his head. 

My eye was vigilant, my aim was steady. 

And gave his brains an extra dose of lead. 

‘But war and justice have far different laws, 

And worthless acts arc often done right well ; 

The rascals’ shots were better than their cause. 

And I was hit — and hit again, and fell ! 

‘ That outpost is abandoned : while the one 
Lies in the dust, the rest in troops depart ; 

Unconquered — I have done what could be done, 

With sword unbroken, and with broken heart.’ 

'When the palaces of Louis-Philippc were plundered in the 
revolution of 1848, the names of persons who received pensions 
from the civil list were published, and among others Heine was set 
down for two hundred pounds per annum. It may be imagined 
with what glee this intelligence was received by the enemies of 
Heine. His reaction was thus explained : he had been all along 
the paid advocate of the Orleans government, and his retirement 
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from the world about this tim?, from quite another cause, was 
attributed to his sense of the disgrace. But in truth there 
was nothing in the revelation to, injure the character of the 
recipient or of the donor. M. Thiers whs much attracted by the 
literary German, who was more lively and witty than the 
Frenchmen who surrounded him, and Heine was delighted with 
the Frenchman, in comparison with whose vivacity and agility 
of mind all other Frenchmen seemed to him little better than 
clumsy Germans. Heine took the money, which enabled him 
at his ease to defend the cause he approved and the men he liked, 
and these volumes arc the best test of the grefrt acuteness with 
which he combined fidelity to his friends with independence of 
spirit. ^ 

By the side of the political conflict that was ever going on in 
the mind of Heine was one of a deeper and more important 
character, to which we have already alluded. Speaking of 
Shakspeare in one of his earlier works, lie describes him as 
being at once both Greek and Hebrew, and admires how in 
him the spiritual and the artistic faculties are so thoroughly 
amalgamated as to produce the completed development of the 
human nature. In making this observation, he was no doubt 
conscious of the* unceasing warfare of those moral elements 
within himself, and of his difficulty to combine or reconcile 
them. He must have seen too as clearly as those about him, 
how these impressions were affected by his temperament and 
circumstances. In his gay health and pleasant Parisian days 
the old gods haunted and enchanted him, like the legendary 
Tannhauser in the Venus-Mountain, while in his hours of de- 
pression, and above all in the miserable sufferings of his later 
life, the true religious feeling of his hereditary faith mastered, 
awed, and yet consoled him. 

The singular charm which the old Hellenic mythology 
exercises over certain minds is something quite separate from 
antiquarian interest or even classical learning. The little 
JLatin and the no Greek which our 'poet Keats acquired at his 
Enfield seminary and in his study of Lcmpriere, seem a very in- 
adequate source for the vivid, almost personal, affection with 
which gods and goddesses, 

‘Not yet dead, 

But in old marbles ever beautiful/ 

inspired the author of Endymion and Hyperion. The senti- 
ment indeed which produced and sustained the ancient religion 
was something very different from the modern reproduction; 
yet such examples as Keats and Heine attest the power of the 
appeal which Grecian genius made once and for ever to the 
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sensuous imaginations of mankind, and which all the influences 
of our positive and demure civilisation protest against in vain. 
But while the English poet yearned for that happy supernatural 
society with all the ardour of boyish passion, with Heine the 
feeling is rather that of a regretful tenderness, mourning 
over a delightful phase of human superstition, which he knows 
can never return, but which in his mind is ever contrasting 
itself with the gravity of the religion of sorrow and with piety 
divorced from pleasure. Like the entranced traveller of Italian 
Btory, he continually saw the exiled Olympians pass by him in 
divine distress, the milk-white oxen garlanded with withered 
leaves, and the children running with extinguished torches. 

4 And round him flowed through that intense sunshine 
Music, whose notes at once were words and tears ; * 

Paphos was mine, and Araathus was mine, 

Mine the Idalian groves’ of ancient years, — 

The happy heart of man was all mine'own: 

Now I am homeless, and alone — alone ! * 

The intellectual disposition of Heine was so averse to that 
habit of philosophical speculation, which has occupied, and even 
contented, the cultivated Germans, under their disastrous 
politics and the deficiencies of their social system, that there 
may be little to regret in the loss of the work on llegcl, which 
Heine asserts that he sacrificed to his growing sense of personal 
religion; nor can we distinctly represent to ourselves the 
picture of Heine at twenty-two, sentimentally contemplating 
the stars as the abodes of the blest, and of Hegel outstripping 
the "author of ‘The Plurality of Worlds,’ by scornfully de- 
picting them as spots on the face of heaven.’ But it is 
undoubtedly true that in February 1848, — in the very p:v- 
roxysm of France, — Heine was struck down by that fatal 
malady, the agony of which has only lately closed, and during 
which the more serious elements of his character were neces- 
sarily brought to view. All that time he lay upon a pile of 
mattresses, racked by pain and exhausted by sleeplessness, till 
his body was reduced below all natural dimensions, and his 
long beard fell over the coverlid like swan’s down or a baby’s 
hair. The muscular debility was such that he had to raise 
the eyelid with his hand wh^n he wished to see the face of 
any one about him: and thus in darkness, he thought, and 
listened, and dictated, preserving to the very last his clearness 
of intellect, his precision of diction, and his invincible humour. 
He bore his anguish in a perfectly unaffected manner, \Vith 
no pretence of stoicism, and evidently pleased by tokens of sor- 
rowful sympathy. He called himself 4 the living Shade of the 
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‘ Champs Elysees,’ and in his conversation exhibited a hearti- 
ness and indulgence towards others, almost foreign to his sar- 
castic nature, the identity of which, however, is prominent in his 
compositions to the last. There, indeed, the terrible ^y earning for 
death almost supersedes other feelings. He had long ago drawn 
a picture of the old age he 'aspired to attain, — age retaining the 
virtues of youth, its unselfish zeal, its unselfish tears. 4 Let 
4 me become an old man, still loving youth, still, in spite of the 
4 feebleness of years, sharing in its gambols and in its dangers ; 

4 let my voice tremble and weaken as it may, while the sense of 
4 the words it utters remains fresh with hope, ^nd unpalsied by 
4 fear.’ Piteously different was this life from the event, from the 
reality which found its true expression in the following apologue, 
and in the poems which we have selected as the best illustration 
of the power of genius to draw up treasure from the deepest 
abysses of human calamity. 

4 1 will cite you a passage from the Chronicle of Limburg. This 
chronicle is very interesting for those who desire information about 
the manners and customs of the middle ages in Germany. T fc 
describes, like a Journal des Modes, the costumes both of men and 
women as they came out at the time. It gives also notices of 
the songs which were piped and sung about each year, and the first 
lines of many a love-ditty of the day arc there preserved. Thus, in 
speaking of a.d. 1480, it mentions that in that year through the 
whole of Germany songs were piped and sung, sweeter and lovelier 
than all the mcasurevS hitherto known in German lands, and that 
young and old — especially the ladies — went so mad about them, that 
they were heard to sing them from morning to niglit. Now these 
songs, the chronicle goes on to say, were written by a young clerk, 
who was affected by leprosy, and who dwelt in a secret hermitage 
apart from all the world. You know, dear reader, assuredly what an 
awful malady in the middle ages this leprosy was ; and how the poor 
creatures who fell under tills incurable calamity were driven out of 
all civil society, and allowed to come near no human being. Dead- 
alive, they wandered forth wrapt up from head to foot, the hood 
drawn over the face, and carrying in the hand a kind of rattle called 
the Lazarus-clapper, by which they announced their presence, so 
that every one might get out of their way in time. This poor clerk, 
of whose fame as poet and songster this Chronicle of Limburg has 
spoken, was just such a leper, and ho sat desolate, in the solitude 
of his sorrow, while iall Germany, joyful and jubilant, sang and piped 
his songs. 

4 Many a time in the mournful visions of my nights, X think I see 
before me the poor clerk of the Chronicle of Limburg, my brother in 
Apollo, and his sad, suffering eyes stare strangely at me from under 
his hood ; but at the same moment he seems to vanish, and clanging 
through the distance, like the echo of a dream, 1 hear the sharp rattle 
of the Lazarus-clapper.’ 
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And, as it were in the person \)f this unhappy being, he en- 
titles the following series of poems 

LAZARUS. 

1 . 

* My one love is the Dark Lftdie ; 

O she has loved me long and well : 

. Her tears, when last she wept o’er me, 

Turned my hair grey, where’er they fell. 

‘ She kissed-my eyes, and all was black, 

Embraced my knees, and both were lame. 

Clung to my neck, and from my back 
The marrow to Jicr kisses came. 

‘ My body is a carcass, where 
The spirit suffers prison-bound : 

Sometimes it tosses in despair. 

And rages like a crazy hound. 

1 Unmeaning curses ! oath on oath 
Cannot destroy a single fly : 

4 Bear what God sends you — nothing loth 

To pray for better by and by.’ 

2 . 

* Old Time is lame and halt. 

The snail can barely crawl: 

But how should I find fault. 

Who cannot move at all ? 

* No gleam of cheerful sun ! 

No hope my life to save I 
I have two rooms, the one 
I die in and the grave. 

* May be, I’ve long been dead, 

May be, a giddy train 
Of phantoms fills iny head, 

And haunt9 what was my brain. 

* These dear old Gods or devils, 

Who see me stiff and dull* 

May like to dance their revels 
In a dead Poet’s skull. 

* Their rage of weird delight 

Is luscious pain to me : . 

And, my bony fingers write 
What daylight must not see. 9 

3 . 

‘ What lovely blossoms on each side 

Of my youth’s journey shone neglected ; 

Left by %iy indolence or pride 
To waste unheeded or respected J 
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* Now, when I scent the, coming grave, 

Here, where I linger sick to death, 
There flowers ironically wave 

And breathe a cruel luscioAs breath. 

c One violet burns with purple fire, 

And sends its perfume to my brain : 
To think I had but to desire, 

And on my breast the prize had lain ! 

* O Lethe ! Lethe ! thanks to Heaven, 

That your black waves for ever flow ; 
Thou best of balsams ! freely given 
To all our folly and our woe.’ 


4 . 

* 1 saw them sail, I heard them prattle,— 

I watched them pass away : 

Their tears, life-struggle., and death-rattle, 
Scarcely disturbed my day. 

* I followed coffin after coffin, 

In different moods of mind. 

Sometimes regretting, sometimes scoffing, 
And then went home and dined. 

* Now sudden passionate remembrance 

Flames up within my heart ; — 

The dead arc dead, but from their semblance 
I cannot bear to part. 

* And must one tearful recollection 

Beset, me, till it grows 
Far wilder than the old affection 
From whose decay it rose. 

* A colourless, a ghastly blossom, 

She haunts my fevered nights, 

And seems to ask my panting bosom 
For posthumous delights. 

* Dear phantom ! closer, closer, press me : 

Let dead and dying meet : 

Hold by me, — utterly possess me, 

And make extinction sweet.’ 


5 . 

* You were a fair young lady, with an air 
Gentle, refined, discreet and debonnaire ; — 

I watched, and watched in vain, to see when first 

The passion-flower from your young heart would burst : — ■ 
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‘ Burst into consciousness of loftier things 
Than reason reckons or reflection brings, — 

Things that the prosy world lets run to seed, 

But for which women weep and brave men bleed. 

‘ Can you remember when we strolled together, 

Through the Rhine vineyards, in- gay summer weather? 
Outlaughed the sun, and every genial flower 
Shared the serene emotion of the hour. 

‘ In many a hue the roses blushed to please, 

The thick carnations kissed the morning breeze ; 

The very daisies* unpretending show. 

Seemed info rich ideal life to blow. 

‘ While you in quiet grace walked by my side. 

Dressed in white satin, that might suit a bride, 

But like some little maid of Net seller’s limning, 

Your untried heart well liid beneath the trimming/ 

6 . 

‘ My cause at Reason’s bar was heard, — 

“ Your fame is clear as noon-day’s sun — ” 

The sentence ran, — “by deed or word 
The fair accused no ill has done. ” 

‘Yes! while my soul was passion-torn, 

She dumb and motionless stood by ; 

She did not scoff, she did not scorn, 

Yet “guilty, guilty,” still I cry. 

‘For an accusing Voice is heard, 

When night is still and thought is dim. 

Saying, “It was not deed or word, 

“ But her bad heart, that ruined him.” 

‘ Then come the witnesses and proofs. 

And documents of priceless cost ; 

But when the dawn has touched the roofs, 

All vanish, and my cause is lost : 

4 And in my being’s darkest deep 

The plaintiff seeks the shame to hide : 

One sense — one memory — will not sleep— 

That I am utterly destroyed ! ’ 

7. 

‘ My fathomless despair to show 
By certain signs, your letter came : 

A lightning-flash, w r hose sudden flame 

Lit up the abyss that yawned below. 

What ! you by sympathies controlled ! 

You, who in all my life’s confusion, 

Stood by me, in your self-seclusion, 

As fair as marble, and as cold. 
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* O God ! how wretched »I must be ! 

When even she begins to speak ; 

When tears run down that t icy cheek, 
The very stones can pity me. • 

* There’s something shocks me in her woe : 

But, if that rigid heart is rent. 

May not the Omnipotent relent, 

And let this poor existence go.’ 


8 . 

‘The Sphynx was all a Woman : proof 
I cannot give you, but I know it; 

The lion’s body, tail, and hoof, 

Arc but the nonsense of the poet. 

And tliis real Sphynx, to madden us, 
Goes on propounding her enigma, 
Just as she tortured CEdipus 

With all his sad domestic stigma. 

* How fortunate she does not know 
Herself her secret’s mystic thunder l 
If once she spoke the word, the blow 
Would split the world itself asunder.’ 

9 . 

* Three hags on a scat 
Where the cross-roads meet ! 

They mumble and grin. 

They sigh and they spin : 

Great ladies they be, 

Though frightful to see. 

‘ One moistens the thread 
In her pendulous mouth. 

And the distaff is fed 

Though her lip lias the drought. 

* One dances the spindle 

In fanciful ways, 

Till the sparks from it kindle 
Her eyes to a blaze. 

‘ The third holds the shears 
The discussion to close : 

While with voice hard and dreary 
She sings “ Miserere,” 

And the rheum of her tears 
Makes warts on her nose. 

4 Sweet Fate ! prithee answer 
My love with your knife • 
And cut out this cancer 
Of damnable life.’ 
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. It is a painful admission, thaf we must not, and indeed can- 
not, judge these poems by a Christian standard. Although he 
had received his primary education from the Roman Catholic 
clergy who directed th<5 public schools at Dusseldorf under the 
French occupation, and though he was afterwards formally re- 
ceived into the Lutheran Communion, probably for some political 
object, Heine never seems seriously to have assumed even the 
profession of the Christian life. He remained essentially a Jew, 
and no inconsiderable example of the forms which the Hebrew 
genius has in modern times assumed. Israel sitting holy under 
his fig-tree and singing the praise of the invisible God, and 
exercising mercy and justice amid the bloody and dissolute rites 
of Babylon and Nineveh and Sidon and Tyre, was the highest 
image that his mind would contemplate ; and in the institution 
of the Jubilee he finds an apology for the very Socialists whose 
advent he expects with terror. For him, it is the Jews who 
preserved the Sacred Writings through the bankruptcy of the 
Roman Empire ; and the Reformers who revealed, and the 
perfidious British monopolists of commerce, who are diffusing 
them throughout mankind, are but the unconscious founders of 
a world-wide Palestine. There is no more earnest passage in the 
whole of his writings than that in his volume on Borne, where 
he observes on the embarrassment of the old Greek grammarians 
who attempted to define, according to recognised notions of art, 
the beauties of the Bible : Longinus, talking of its ‘ sublimity,’ as 
aesthetic moderns of its ‘simplicity’ — ‘Vain won Is, vain tests of 
* all human judgment. It is God's work, like a tree, like a flower, 
‘likelthe sea, like Man himself, — it is the Word of God, that, 
‘and no more.’ We have- seen something among ourselves of 
this enduring sentiment of religious patriotism with interest and 
not without respect. In Heine it was the saving element of 
reverence which incurred the wrath of what he calls the ‘ High 
‘ Church of German Infidelity ’ — of Bruno Bauer, of Dauiner, 
and of Feuerbach — ‘ who did me too much and too little honour 
‘ in entitling me their brother in the spirit — of Voltaire.’ That 
he undoubtedly never was ; the wit of thoughts preserved him 
from the tyranny of the wit of words. The humour which 
abounded within him flowed over the whole surface of nature, 
and left no place for arid ridicule and barren scorn ; it fertilised 
all it touched with its inherent poetry, and the productive sym- 
pathy of mankind manifests itself in the large crop of his imi- 
tators who have sprung up, not only in Germany, but other coun- 
tries. Many a page of modern political satire rests upon a phrase 
of Heine ; many a poem, many a stanza, germinates from a 
single line of his verses. The forms of wit which he invented 
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are used by those who never heard his name, and yet that name 
already belongs to the literature of Europe. The personal 
tragedy of his last years adds a soleihn chapter to the chronicle 
of the disasters of genius, and the recollection of the afflictions 
of ‘ the living Shade of the Champs Elysecs/ will mitigate the 
judgment of censorious criticism, aud tinge with melancholy 
associations the brightest and liveliest of his works. 


Art. VII I. — 1. A Letter to Lord Lyndhurst 'on the House of 
Hears in its Judicial Character , as it was and as it is 9 with 
proofs and illustrations , and some remarks on Life Peerages. 
By John Fraser Macquren, Esq. London: 1856. 

2. Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
appointed to inquire whether it is expedient to make any , and 
if so , iv hat, provision for more effectually securing the efficient 
exercise of this House as a Court of Appellate Jurisdiction; 
and further, how any such provision would affect the general 
character of this House ; together with the Minutes of Evidence. 
May, 1856. 

Tjie legal profession is indebted to Mr. Macqueen, the author 
of this pamphlet, for an able and learned book on the Juris- 
diction and Practice of the House of Lords and the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, the two supreme appellate tribunals 
of the empire. This work, following Sir Matthew Hale’s ad- 
mirable ‘Treatise on the Jurisdiction of the Lords’ House of 
‘ Parliament/ is the principal modern authority on the judicial 
powers and duties of the Peers; and its author is therefore pe- 
culiarly entitled to be heard in the discussion of the questions 
relating to the exercise of this appellate jurisdiction which have 
recently attracted a considerable share of public attention. 

The importance of these questions is not rightly to be esti- 
mated from their immediate connexion with the life-peerage 
granted to Lord Wensleydale. Desirable as it is on ail hands 
admitted to be, that so eminent a lawyer and so accomplished 
a judge should take his seat in the highest Court of the realm, 
it is a matter of secondary interest whether the prerogative of 
the Crown can still be held to extend to the creation of life- 
peerages, or whether, by some other form of summons or by 
legislative provision, a peer not enjoying an hereditary dignity 
should be called to sit and vote in the House of Lords. The 
discussion of this case, and the resolution of the House of Lords 
which has temporarily excluded Lord Wensleydale from the 
YCXL. CIY. NO.' CCX1. P 
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House as a life-peer only, have' sit least demonstrated that the 
power of creating such dignities, with all the rights of the peer- 
age save that of descent^ is more doubtful than the legsil 
advisers of* Her Majesty appear to have imagined, and there 
will probably be no inclination to repeat the experiment. The 
proposal to create four law peers for life under an Act of Par- 
liament rests on totally different grounds, both of principle and 
of expediency. We shall not therefore pursue this part of the 
subject, which is, in fact, no more than a collateral issue. 

The two questions really at stake are of far greater magni- 
tude. They afreet, in the first place, the administration of jus- 
tice by the highest Court of Appeal of the United Kingdom ; 
and, in the second place, the constitution and judicial character 
of the House of Lords itself. They bear therefore immediately 
on two of the first interests of the nation — the one touching 
the jurisdiction to which all the Courts of Common Law and 
Equity in England, Scotland, and Ireland arc subject; the 
other, the authority of an iutegral part of the Constitution 
itself, representing for judicial purposes the High Court of 
Parliament. 

The constitution of a High Court of Appeal, especially 
in a country in which a multitude of distinct jurisdictions 
and of distinct systems of jurisprudence still obtain, is ad- 
mitted to be one of the most difficult problems in legislation. 
Perhaps it is from the inherent difficulty of the subject that 
so little has been done to solve it, for the judicial functions 
of the House of Lords are rather the growth of precedent 
and of privilege, than the result of any fixed principle or any 
deliberate scheme of* jurisprudence. In fact, of the three 
branches of appellate jurisdiction now exercised by the Peers, 
that of hearing writs of error can alone lay claim to the sanction 
of remote antiquity. The reception of appeals from Courts of 
Equity can only be faintly traced from the reign of James I., 
and may be said to date from that of Charles II.* The appeals 
from Scotland followed the act of Union, but rather by a usurp- 
ation of authority than by any legal provision for that purpose. 
The course of appeals from the Court of Session, in times ante- 
rior to the Union, is a subject of great obscurity, and it may be 
doubted whether any appeal lay from the Scotch judges to the 
Scotch Parliament.! No provision had been made in the Act 


* See Hargrave’s preface to Sir M. Hale’s Treatise, p. cxxxv. 
t The Scotch Parliament consisted of one Chamber only, in which 
the three estates of the kingdom sat together. The Lords of Session 
sometimes occupied a bench between tho throne and the table, but 
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of Union itself for disposing of Scotch appeals, and when the 
Scotch case of Sir James Gray v. the Duke of Hamilton was 
heard by Lord Cowpcr and Lord Somet-s in 1708, and the sen- 
tence of c the Lords of Session in North Britain *• reversed, it 
is probable that the subject had not been fully considered, and 
that no one anticipated the important share which the business 
of the Scotch Courts would ultimately acquire in the judicial 
proceedings of the House of Lords. 

In truth the appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords, 
with the exception of the jurisdiction in writs of error, rests on 
a very slender basis. It has grown to be whaf it now is by in- 
sensible degrees. No one would have ventured to frame an 
institution so irregular in form, and so unsatisfactory in prin- 
ciple ; but no higher tribute can bo paid to the eminent men who 
have for upwards of a century and a half presided in that tri- 
bunal, than the acknowledged fact that their judicial character 
and the personal weight of their decisions hu caused the inhe- 
rent defects of such a Court of Appeal to be overlooked, or at 
least to be endured. But the Peers themselves now report that 
* there is a great preponderance of opinion in favour of some 
f change in the manner in which the appellate business of the 
‘ House of Lords is at present conducted.’ 

The fact that the whole judicial business of the House has 
long been exclusively conducted by those members of it who 
belong to the legal profession, has reduced the judicial preten- 
sions of the Peerage at large to a palpable fiction. The House 
of Lords is not a Court of Appeal in the sense in which it Is a 
Court of Justice for the trial of high crimes and misdemeanours, 
for if the slightest attempt wore actually made to use the pre- 
tended power of the Peerage in appellate decisions, the jurisdic- 
tion would be annihilated ; and even if this power js still to be 
exercised in the name of the House, Sir Fitzroy lvclly’s remark 
ft* not to be gainsayed, c You must either part with the juris- 

tliis Parliament exercised no distinct appellate jurisdiction in civil 
causes. 

The Lord Advocate stated to the Lords’ Committee, that ‘ Before 
‘tlio Union there was, or at least there was contended for, what was 
‘called a Protest for Remeid of Law from Judgments of the Court of 
‘ Session to the Parliament of Scotland, but this was contested by the 
‘ Court of Session during a long period of years. At the Union it 
‘ does not appear that any particular consideration wap given to the 
‘right of appeal, nor does it, even as regards the ancient Parliament 
‘ of Scotland, seem to have been exercised in the fashion of an ordi- 
‘ nary Court of Appeal ; it was more a protest to Parliament against 
‘ iniquity than an appeal to another court of law/ (Evidence, p. 80.) 
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‘ diction, or you must select the best persons to constitute a 
€ tribunal/ (Evidence, p. 26.) 

Less than a hundred years ago this opinion would have been 
deemed injurious to the Ilouse, and down to a much later period 
temporal peers of every degree and even bishops did take an 
active part in affirming or reversing sentences of the regular 
Courts of Justice. Plackstonc, indeed, in a passage which 
would be taken for irony in any other writer, expressed that 
blind veneration which the Ilouse of Lords, in its judicial capa- 
city, seems to have inspired. 

* Our excellent Constitution,* says the learned author of the Com- 
mentaries, Mias placed the ultimate appellate jurisdiction in the noble 
hands of those who, from the independence of their fortune ami the 
dignity of their station, are presumed to employ that leisure, ft hick 
is the consequence of both, in attaining a more extensive knowledge 
of the laws than persons of inferior rank ; and because the founders 
of our polity relied upon that delicacy of sentiment so peculiar to 
noble birth, which, £s on the one hand it will prevent either interest 
or affection from interfering in questions of right, so on llic other it 
will hind a Peer in honour (an obligation which the law considers 
equal to another man’s oath) to be master of those points oil which it 
is his birthright to decide.’ 

Though we yield to no party in this country in oirf desire to 
see the dignity of the Ilouse of Lords upheld, its privileges 
maintained, and its just power felt in the machinery' of the 
Constitution, we hold it to be the height of absurdity and ^co- 
pliancy to argue that the fortune and dignity of the Peers give 
them the means of acquiring more extensive knowledge of the 
laws than persons of inferior rank; that the delicacy of senti- 
ment peculiar to noble birth is a sufficient guarantee for ju- 
dicial impartiality ; or that prelates and nobles become, either by 
creation or by birth, masters of technical subjects, of which they 
are notoriously ignorant. Nor can it be said to add to the dignity 
or consideration of the House of Lords to retain powers which it 
can only exercise with the assistance of meu who have nothing 
in common with the hereditary peerage. 

In a very different spirit, and with excellent good sense, Sir 
Matthew Hale had remarked in the preceding century : — 

* For though the Lords Spiritual be learned men in their way, and 
though the Temporal Lords are usually of a noble extraction and 
generous education, and possibly well acquainted with the methods 
of government; yet it is impossible they should be skilled in judicial 
proceedings and matters of law which require great study and ex- 
perience to lit persons thereunto. And besides many of them are 
young and unacquainted with business, especially of this nature, 
many of them may be absent and commit their proxies to others. 
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So that certainly it is a great inconvenience that men’s estates and 
interests, and the judgment of learned judges given with great deli- 
beration and advice, should be subject *° he shaken, and it may be, 
overthrown, by, it may be, one single content or not content. What- 
ever the extraction of men be, yet they are not born with the know- 
ledge of the municipal laws of a kingdom, nor can be supposed to be 
inspired with the knowledge of the law .by the acquest or descent of 
a title of honour. 

e And this was well known and observed by the king and. nobility 
and wise councillors of antient times. And therefore there were 
provisional remedies for this inconvenience in the judicatory in the 
House of Lords.’* t 

Mr. Hargrave, who may be termed the Selden of the eight- 
eenth century for the learning and acumen with which he fol- 
lowed these researches, speaks even more unceremoniously of 
the Lords’ jurisdiction in his preface to Sir Matthew Hale’s 
Treatise, lie concludes by asserting — 

6 That the grand jurisdiction of the Lords so Jioastingly exhibited 
by Prynne as inherent, universal, and supreme, was a mere concoc- 
tion of the antiently constituted and antiently abolished jurisdiction 
of the king’s concilium ordinaritrm , and of the recently constituted 
and recently abolished Ktar-cliambcr jurisdiction of the same Council; 
that whilst this expired jurisdiction subsisted, as, on the one hand, it 
was only exereiseable by the House of Lords as mixing with and 
blended into the Concilium ordinarium , so, on the other hand, it 
was equally derivative from the Crown, and subordinate to the whole 
Parliament : that Pry line’s proud mansion of omnipotent jurisdiction 
is only the mausoleum of departed judicature : that the grand original 
jurisdiction which Pry nne attributes to the Lords, is a nonentity : 
and that the lofty appellant jurisdiction which they really possess and 
exercise, was neither so antient, nor so extensive, nor so pre-eminent, 
nor so unque&t ion able as Pry nne asserts ; but yet is now become 
firmly fixed upon the solid rock of constitution, and is at the same 
time so high and mighty, as to be only supervisablc and controulable 
by that full and whole Parliament of which themselves are an integral 
and essential member.’ f 

Before we proceed to dtecuss the actual grievances complained 
of and the remedies proposed, it may here be convenient to 
consider what sire the essential requirements of a Supreme 
Court of Appeal, and what principles ought to be kept in view 
in the constitution of such a tribunal. 

I. One of the first principles of every free and well-ordered 
polity is an entire severance of the judicial from the political 
power. In former times when the prerogative of the Crown 

* Hale’s Jurisdiction of Lords’ House of Parliament, p. 155. 
t Hargrave’s Preface, p. ccxxvi. 
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might, and sometimes did, exercise an undue influence over the 
administration of justice, it was considered essential to the 
dignity and independence of the judicial office, to place the men 
who filled it as far as possible from the control or the seductive 
influences o*f the Court. That is still an important element in 
the Constitution. But is it less essential to the calm and uni- 
form performance of the duties of a court of justice, to remove 
the members of it from the excitement and the conflicts 
which are the life of political assemblies ? Is it possible that 
men who are engaged every night in the strife of parties and 
the struggles of debate should meet every morning in the 
same spot — the scene of their contentions — to adjudicate 
with unruffled composure and undeviating precision on the 
rights of their fellow countrymen ? The judges arc excluded 
from the House of Commons. Of late years even the Master 
of the Holla and the Judge of the Admiralty Court have ceased 
to represent, in a legislative capacity, any portion of the people. 
But this representative character was not the only objection to 
the union of political and judicial duties, though, by one of the 
anomalies of the Constitution, the supreme appellate power over 
all the courts of Law and Equity is still vested in a political 
assembly. An appellate tribunal so constituted is exposed to 
the evil of political mutability, since the principal judicial mem- 
ber of the House, the Chancellor, only holds office by the pre- 
carious tenure of a party majority. Its forms of proceeding are 
not those of a Court of .7 ustice but of a senate ; its judgments 
ar„e given in the language of debate; its sentences are recorded 
as votes ; the peers who commonly assist the Chancellor in this 
portion of his duties are the very men who are endeavouring to 
supplant him in the confidence of Parliament, or whom he has 
recently supplanted ; and the vicissitudes of political life mate- 
rially affect the chances and expectations of every suitor in such 
a court. 

Nor is the inconvenience less great of the too great admix- 
ture of the judicial and legal element with the legislative func- 
tions of the House. All experience proves that those who are 
engaged in the daily administration of the law are commonly not 
the persons best qualified to amend it. The great reforms which 
have been accomplished within the last few years — as for example 
the great change in the Law of Evidence — have all been effected 
in defiance of the all but unanimous opposition of the Judges, by 
men like Lord Brougham and Lord Lyndhurst, in whom the 
powers of statesmen have outgrown their previous education 
as lawyers. In the hands of statesmen the science of the law 
is a great instrument in the work of legislation; but to the 
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purely judicial mind the science of the law is the end of exist- 
ence, and a barrier to improvement. In the eves of the former 
the law is made for man ; in those of the latter man is made for 
the law. 

To identify the Supreme Court of Appeal with* one of the 
great political bodies of the legislature is therefore a measure 
which no one would contemplate for a moment if such a state 
of things did not exist already. Conscious of the defects 
and evils which such an institution contains, the good sense 
and propriety of feeling of the Peers themselves have been 
exerted, not without success, to remedy or to conceal these 
anomalies. We shall not assume the indelicate and invidious 
task of inquiring how far that success has been complete ; 
very great and long-continued exertions have undoubtedly been 
made by the law lords to uphold, as far as possible for the 
public good, the jurisdiction they claim ; and the other members 
of the House have best shown their respect for it by withdraw- 
ing from the exercise of it altogether, though the modern dis- 
tinction between law lords and lay lords is wholly unknown 
to the Constitution. At the same time the evidence taken by 
the ^ Select Committee of the Peers, and which is now before 
the country, docs establish, beyond all possibility of doubt, that 
very great irregularities have not unfrequently occurred in 
the administration of justice by this tribunal. Causes have 
often been heard by a Court consisting of only one or two 
legal Peers. It is alleged that judgments have sometimes been 
delivered by Peers who had not heard the whole argument at the 
bar. The opinions of the Court of Session in Scotland, and’ of 
the English and Irish J udges, have been overruled by decisions of 
doubtful authority. The proceedings of the House are expensive, 
dilatory, and irregular ; and in some instances the fate of appeals 
from Scotland is shown by the Scotch witnesses to have been 
eminently unsatisfactory. In fact it has been said with severity, 
but not without truth, that Scotch causes arc as often brought 
up by way of speculation on the ignorance of the House of Lrords 
as in reliance on its superior judicial ability. 

II. The second grand principle essential to the efficiency and 
authority of a Supreme Court of Appeal is, that such a tribunal 
be so constituted as to possess an amount of judicial authority 
and legal weight exceeding the combined strength of the Courts 
whose judgments it has to review. 

It is evident that if the appellate jurisdiction has not this 
superiority, it is a mockery and a snare — a positive wrong to 
suitors, and an injury to the law itself. The revision and 
reversal of the deliberate sentence of a Court of Justice is 
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necessarily a trial of strength* between the Judges of that 
Court and the Judges of the Superior Court ; and unless it can 
reasonably be presume^ that a greater amount of experience, 
wisdom, assiduity, and penetration resides in the Upper Court, 
all the delay and the cost of a rehearing may be incurred only to 
undo what was well done before. 

Nor does this evil fall on the suitors only. It is the duty of a 
tribunal of the last resort to settle the law itself where it is 
doubtful ; to overrule previous conflicting decisions ; and some- 
times to lay down principles which override the whole course of 
justice. Exalte/1 rank and adventitious dignity can do nothing 
to support a judgment which is exposed to the daily criticisms 
of the bar and the searching examination of the whole judicial 
bench : and although in any given case the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Appeal is of course final, as far as the interests 
of suitors arc concerned, yet that decision is perpetually exposed 
to comment and animadversion, as a part of the fabric of the 
law itself. In order, therefore, to invest such decisions with the 
authority they ought to possess, if they arc effectually to bind 
the whole administration of justice, they must emanate from 
such portions of the judicial system of the Empire as are ipost 
qualified to frame and to propound them. 

This consideration is decisive in our minds against the esta- 
blishment of any fixed Court of Appeal consisting of three or 
four permanent judges, sitting in no other capacity, he their 
personal qualifications what they may. It is highly improbable 
th(*t any three or four men can habitually be found whose su- 
periority is such as properly to place the whole administration 
of justice in all its multifarious branches under their control. 
Human nature and legal education do not produce such beings. 
If they existed at all, they ought instantly to be invested, not 
with the intermittent functions of a judge of appeal, but with 
the highest offices in the State. The relative authority of such 
a Court of Appeal must rest altogether on personal considera- 
tions, which arc precisely those it is most difficult to deal with. 
A judge eminent in one Court fails in another; or his faculties 
decline with age ; or his appointment may have been injudicious, 
not to say improper. Yet the result of any of these circum- 
stances would be that the Superior Court would forfeit its pres- 
tige , and that its decisions would lose the respect of the bench 
and the bar. 

The Judges of the Courts of Law and Equity in this country' 
may be considered as a sort of college, or learned corporation, 
consisting of men, all of whom are deservedly respected for their 
high character, their spotless integrity, and their assiduous ap- 
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plication. In' their personal cfualifications and attainments the 
ordinary diversities of character and genius must occur ; and in 
the vast and intricate ramifications of English law, not to speak 
of the laws in other parts of the Empire, these diversities mani- 
fest themselves by a particular excellence in certain branches of 
the profession — the collective result, however, being a com- 
plete exposition and effectual application of the laws, of which 
these judges are the depositories and guardians. A careful and 
judicious combination of certain members of this body (for it is 
never desirable that a Court sitting on any particular cause 
should be so numerous as to weaken the responsibility of each 
member of it) will always afford the best authority which can 
at any given time be obtained iu W cstminatcr Hall on a legal 
question — an authority which will command the respect of the 
legal profession and of the country at large. 

It is, moreover, desirable that a Supreme Court of Appeal 
should comprise some judges who are habitually engaged in the 
daily business of other Courts, and in the full discharge of a high 
judicial office; but, on the other hand, that it should comprise 
some other members sitting chiefly and constantly in the Court 
of- Appeal, to maintain the uniformity of its practice, and occa- 
sionally to take a broader view of the questions brought under 
the cognizance of such a tribunal. The combination of minds 
of these two classes is extremely important. A Court of Appeal, 
composed solely of judges, taken from the other Courts of 
co-ordinate jurisdiction, as in the present Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, is placed too near the decisions it has to control., A 
Court of Appeal, from which the members of the other Courts 
are excluded, would be too far removed from the ordinary course 
of practice. 

If these principles are sound, it follows that a Supreme Court 
of Appeal ought, as much as possible, to be divested of any 
political character, and that it ought not to be composed of a 
small number of permanent judges, but enabled to embrace and 
concentrate, on a given question, the highest judicial authority 
of the whole bench. 

In point of fact, these .are the principles upon which Lord 
Brougham acted, when, as Lord Chancellor, he effected a com- 
plete reform in the appellate jurisdiction of the King in Council, 
by the creation of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
In some respects it was even more difficult to provide an efficient 
Court of Appeal for the exercise of this varied jurisdiction, than 
to provide tor the hearing of English, Irish, and Scotch appeals 
by the House of Lords. Appeals lie to the Queen in Council 
from all the colonies of the Empire, with their various codes of 
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French, Dutch, Norman, Italian, and Spanish law; from India, 
where the supreme administration of justice by the Crown is 
the chief protection of native fights and native property against 
the absolute authority of the Indian Government; from the 
Courts Christum, including the discipline of the clergy and the 
Jaw of marriages and wills ; from the Courts Maritime, in- 
cluding prize causes; and from the Chancellor in Lunacy. 
In former times these immense judicial duties (or such part of 
them as did not then belong to the Delegates) were chiefly per- 
formed by the Master of the Rolls, who sat at the Cockpit, 
just as Lord Eldpn sat in the House of Lords, supported by 
a couple of lay Privy Councillors, to make a quorum of the 
Committee of Plantations to which such appeals were then 
referred. At that period of our history it seems not to kave 
been thought proper to inquire by what machinery justice was 
administered, or whether that machinery was the best that 
could be obtained for tbe purpose. Arrears accumulated, the 
practice of the Court was unsettled, the attendance was irre- 
gular, and the Avorst tribunal in the king's dominions was that 
which had in its power the rights and the property of the 
largest number of the king’s subjects. 

Lord Brougham's Act (3 & 4 Will. IV. cap. 41.) created for 
the first time in this country a real and highly efficient Court of 
Appeal. The J udicial Committee of the Privy Council was made 
to include all those persons being Privy Councillors who should 
fill, or at any time have filled, the highest judicial offices in this 
coup try, besides two other persons to be named by the Sovereign, 
and two Indian Assessors. We find, by a return recently pre- 
sented to Parliament, that in the course of twenty-one years 410 
less than thirty-two Judges have taken part in its proceedings, 
five Lords Chancellors, seven Lords Chief Justices or Chief 
Barons, five Equity J udges (besides the Chancellor), four Eccle- 
siastical Judges, seven Puisne Judges of the Courts of Common 
Law, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Cornwall, and three Chief 
Justices of Bengal. Some of these learned persons have only 
attended occasionally, when their advice was required on im- 
portant questions, but the most eminent of them have furnished 
to the Court a succession of judicial decisions of unsurpassed . 
ability, and which have materially contributed to improve the 
administration of justice in all the possessions of the Crown. 

For it may here be remarked that the utility of an appeal to 
a high tribunal of the last resort, sitting in the capital, and com- 
posed of the greatest lawyers of the age, is not only to be 
measured by its effect on the particular cases brought under its 
cognizance, but that this power of review and control acts as a 
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stimulus to the judges of all Inferior Courts, it affects the whole 
administration of justice, and in the colonies it is one of the 
most important links which still unite tlje great dependencies of 
the British Empire to the Crown. The judicial advisers of the 
Crown decide, in the last resort, on the legal rights of the colo- 
nial subjects of the Queen ; and the judicial authority which per- 
vades the remotest parts of the Empire, and protects the humblest 
native who lives under our laws, descends from the great fountain 
of British justice. Whenever that tic is severed, the union of 
the colony with the mother country will be at an end. It has 
sometimes been suggested that the jurisdiction«of the Queen in 
Council might with advantage be merged in the appellate juris- 
diction of the House of Lords, though it is obvious that no public 
advantage could result from superseding a Court Which works in 
a most satisfactory manner, by removing its business to another 
Court, still imperfectly constituted, and at present far more ex- 
pensive, more tedious, and less effective. Every law peer is a mem- 
ber of the Judicial Committee as a Privy Councillor; but every 
member of the Judicial Committee is* not a Law Peer. The 
Judicial Committee includes the whole legal strength of the 
House of Lords, with considerable additions not in that House; 
but the House of Lords docs not include the ablest members of 
the Judicial Committee. But there is a far higher motive for 
the maintenance of the jurisdiction of the Queen in Council. The 
colonics and the natives of India regard the direct administration 
of appellate justice of the sovereign as one of the conditions of 
their allegiance; they owe no allegiance to the House of Lords. 
Their grievances are carried to the foot of the Throne, and from 
the Throne the answer proceeds. So, too, in ecclesiastical suits, 
the jurisdiction of the Queen in Council is that which naturally 
reverted to the Head of the Church in England on the abolition 
of appeals to Kornc ; if it were abolished it would fall, not to 
the Upper House of Parliament, but to the Upper House of 
Convocation. To transfer these powers of the Sovereign to any 
other Court would bo a most extensive inroad upon the pre- 
rogative of the Crown. Throughout the recent investigation 
all the witnesses (with the exception of Lord St. Leonard’s, who 
is evidently wholly unacquainted with the subject, and who 
appears, by the return, never to have been present at the Privy 
Council,) vied with each other in expressing their unqualified 
approval of the Judicial Committee.* Sir Fitzroy Kelly, whose 

* A fastidious objection was raised by Lord Campbell, who re- 
marked in the course of debate that the Crown had the power of 
removing the members of the Judicial Committee by striking their 
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evidence strikes us as by far the 'ablest and most practical, said, 

* I really do not think it possible that any Court of Appeal in 
‘ the last resort could be constituted in this country which could 
*give greater satisfaction or more perfectly administer justice 

* than the J udicial Committee of the Privy Council ; it is as near 
c perfection as any human tribunal can be.’ ( Evidence , p. 21.) 

If then the principles on which the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council has been established are the true principles which 
ought to be found in a Court of ultimate appeal, — and they 
are now generally admitted to be so, — it is difficult to reconcile 
the present state of the appellate jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords with the same standard. We have in this country not 
only two Courts of ultimate appeal from different jurisdictions, 
but two Courts which differ in every element of their constitu- 
tion ; and the admissions which have recently been made in the 
House of Lords by Lord Derby himself, and by the Committee 
of the Peers which has recently reported on this subject, relieve 
us from the necessity of undertaking to prove that the mode in 
which these important duties have sometimes been performed by 
that House is not satisfactory. 

It ought, however, to be acknowledged, that the dissatisfaction 
which has of late been expressed arises mainly from fortuitous 
circumstances, or at least that, till within a recent period, the 
administration of the appellate jurisdiction had been fgr some 
years peculiarly brilliant. The rapid political changes which 
followed the dissolution of Lord Liverpool’s government in 1827, 
caused the Great Seal to be transferred to no less than six 
chancellors in less than thirty years, of whom four arc still alive. 
The present Lord Chief Justice held for several years no office, 
and sate regularly in the House of Lords ; the late Master of 
the Rolls, being a peer, occasionally assisted, and so did the late 
Lord Chief Justice. Thus the judicial strength of the House 
comprised the names of Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Brougham, 
Lord Cottenhara, Lord Campbell, Lord Langdale, Lord Den- 
man ; to whom may be added Lord Truro, and, more recently. 
Lord St. Leonard’s and Lord t>anworth. A tribunal which 
had the assistance of these eminent men, in addition to the 
power of calling for the attendance of the Judges, was as strong 
as any Court which could exist in this country. Unhappily, 
however, this period of extraordinary lustre was accidental — 

names from the Council Book. But does Lord Campbell seriously 
suppose that any minister would in these times take the responsibi- 
lity of sanctioning the disgrace of a Privy Councillor for a judicial 
.opinion in a Court of Appeal ? 
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age, death, and other circumstances have already reduced the 
liabitual legal attend&ncc in the House to two or three Peers, 
and of these two are past the age of seventy-five. Stripped of 
the fortunate circumstances which subsisted a few years ago, 
the practical constitution of the House of Lords as a Court of 
Appeal is simply this, that it is the business of the Lord Chan- 
cellor for the time being, and of the Lord Chancellor alone, to 
hear causes in the last resort; and to confirm or overthrow the 
decisions of all the Courts in the three kingdoms. He may 
summon the Judges, and call on them for their opinions ; but by 
those opinions he is not bound. He may have»passcd his life in 
the Courts of Common Law, like Lord Erskine or Lord Truro, 
until lie finds himself placed on the woolsack to review the pro- 
ceedings of the Courts of Equity. He may never have held a 
Scotch brief, until the judgments of the Court of Session, framed 
in a language which is still unknown to him, and on principles 
sometimes repugnant to all his own legal experience, await his 
supreme decision. 

Fifty years ago the state 'of the House of Lords, as a Court 
of Appeal, was infinitely more grievous than it is at present, or 
than it has been within our memory. When Lord Erskine 
took the Great Seal in 1806, he had no acquaintance with 
Scotch law, and a very slender experience in the Equity Courts. 
Lord Eldon succeeded him, and for the next twenty years 
the Court of Appeal consisted of the Chancellor, assisted by 
Lord llodcsdale — judges who, for knowledge of the law and for 
caution, were not to be surpassed. But the sittings on appeals 
began at two, and ended at four o’clock ; the expenses were 
immoderate ; the average duration of a cause was five years , 
and enormous arrears accumulated. Lord Gilford was after- 
wards raised to the peerage to assist the Chancellor, and Sir 
John Leach, Chief Justice Abbott, Sir Lancelot Shadwell, 
and Chief Baron Alexander, heard causes as Deputy Speakers, 
not being members of the House. It is stated by a highly 
respectable authority, that it sometimes happened in these cases 
that Sir John Leach, then Master of the Rolls, not being 
either a Peer of Parliament or 011 c of the twelve Judges, re- 
tired with the parties into a side room after the hearing, to inform 
them what the decision of the House would be. On another 
occasion when Lord Cottenham had recently taken the Great 
Seal, a Scotch advocate, who happened to be standing at the 
bar, was requested to interpret to the English Peers and English 
counsel the meaning of the Scotch law terms they were dis- 
cussing. 

The Crown has, at all times, occasionally exercised the power 
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of naming by commission Deputy Speakers of the House of 
Peers, to officiate during the royal pleasure in the room and 
place of the Lord Chancellor* or Lord Keeper. The Chief Jus- 
tices of the Courts of Law, not being Peers, or the Master of 
the Rolls, have often been so appointed ; and thus it was that 
the Equity Judges just named sate on appeals. But though 
they were thus appointed to preside in the House, they had 
neither rfi voice in its debates nor a vote in its decisions. Sir 
Robert llenley, who sate as Speaker of the House of Lords - in 
the reign of George the Second, used to complain that he had 
often to move the reversal of his own decrees without being 
allowed to say a word in defence of them. This system of 
mutes was tried more especially by Lord Eldon ; and a more 
unsatisfactory Court of Appeal could hardly be conceived. * Yet 
practically the system of permanent Deputy Speakers is now 
recommended by the Lords’ Committee, with the addition of a 
large salary and a vote in the House ; but, on the other hand, 
such Deputy Speakers would no longer be judges engaged in the 
daily business of other Courts. Imagine such men as Sir John 
Leach or Sir Lancelot Shndwell sitting with the Chancellor in 
supreme authority over all the Courts of the United Kingdom ! 

But although there is much in the constitution of the House 
of Lords as a Court of Appeal which demands amelioration, 
and we think that the peculiarities of such a Court of judicature, 
supreme over all other Courts in the United Kingdom, can 
neither be defended on constitutional nor on historical grounds, 
Parliament is not yet prepared to withdraw from the House of 
Lords its judicial character, or to transfer its appellate jurisdic- 
tion to another tribunal. Such changes can only be forced upon 
it by the imperfect performance of the judicial duties of the 
House, or by the adoption of unwise expedients to supply such 
a deficiency. Lord Derby has declared that it would be a 
thousand times better that the House should renounce* its ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, than that it should be said with a shadow 
of truth, that the zeal of the House for the maintenance of its 
own privileges interferes with that which is most sacred and 
most necessary to the public welfare — the administration of 
justice. But, in fact, if the present state of this jurisdiction is 
not entirely satisfactory, there is no insurmountable impedi- 
ment to its improvement ; and by a recurrence to the first 
principles of the jurisdiction of the House itself, many of the 
defects now complained of might be remedied. 

Much inconvenience and confusion appears to have arisen 
from the modern notion of identifying the judicial functions 
of the House of Lords with those privileges and duties which 
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exclusively appertain to the hereditary peerage, as if none but 
hereditary peers could have any right to take part in this 
judicial business, and as if the jurisdiction resided in the House 
itself absolutely, and not in the House as the advisers of the 
Crown. Sir Matthew Hale held that the opinion that the 
House of Peers ‘hath a primitive inherent jurisdiction, and 
c is the place or jurisdiction unto which is the last appeal, is 
* an extravagant assertion unwarily expressed and he re- 
commended a reform of the practice by recurring to the 
ancient usage of the Tryers of petitions, — a select number of 
the most judicious Lords, spiritual and temporal, to whom, 
together with the Judges, petitioners for reversals of decrees 
should be referred — in fact, the appointment of a Judicial 
Conftmittee of Peers and Judges for the hearing of appeals. 

Mr. Macquecn has investigated, with great learning, the 
functions of those tryers and receivers of petitions — audit ores 
querelarum — who arc still appointed at the commencement of 
each Parliament, although their duties arc lost in llie night 
of antiquity. Undoubtedly, several distinct expedients have at 
different times been resorted to for the transaction of business 
of civil judicature by the House. As early as the 14 Ed- 
ward III. a Committee sate for that purpose, and in the reign 
of Charles I. (1640) a Committee of Judicature existed. Lt 
would, however, be tedious to pursue these researches. 

1 Jut the constitutional mode of increasing the judicial strength 
of* the House of Lords is beyond all doubt the ancient practice 
of summoning to the hearing of causes on appeal such other 
judicial officers as the House may think fit ; and this proceeding 
i^ fully and accurately described by the greatest parliamentary 
authority wc have, Sir Matthew Hale. 

c It should seem that in antient times these proceedings, especially in 
writs of error in Parliament, were for the most part if not altogether 
transacted by the consilium regis ordinarium , the Chancellor, Trea- 
surer, Justices, llarons of the Exchequer, and those whose education 
and experience rendered them more fit for such employment ; and 
rarely did these matters come into the House of Lords for their 
decision unless it were in cases of great moment, concernment, and 
example. 

‘ When they came to the House of Lords upon such an account, it 
seems that antiently even the concilium ref/ is ordinarium 9 the Chan- 
cellor, Treasurer, and Justices, had not only a voice of advice hut 
also of suff rage ; as appears by what hath been before delivered and 
by the instance of the Statute of 11 Ed. III., that erected a Court for 
remedying delays in judicial proceedings, consisting of Lords spiritual, 
Lords temporal, Chancellor, Treasurer, and Judges, wherein tho 
Judges had a co-ordinate voice as well as the Lords, as appears by 
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the statute itself ; and as likewise 1 appears by the composure and 
power of the audit ores querelarum appointed by the King in Parlia- 
ment, which consisted as weU of the Chancellor, Treasurer, and 
J ustices, as of Lords, and their power, not only preparative to the 
House of Lords but decisive , as appears before in this tract. 

*But yet further, it is most evident beyond all dispute that though 
the record, either by writ or permission, were removed into the 
Lords’ House, and virtually and interpretatively the judgment of 
affirmation or reversal was theirs, yet the actual decision and deter- 
mination (in antient times even after the decay of the power of the 
consilium regis) wa9 given by a select number of Lords and Judges 
nominated by the JCing in Parliament, or at least by the King with 
the advice of the Lords.’ (/7afe, p. 155.) 

The practice of summoning judicial persons, not being mem- 
bers of the House, to assist in the hearing of certain caused, has 
never been abandoned, and the Judges of the Common Law- 
Courts are still ordered to attend on writs of error. In the 
time of Lord Somers the Judges were held to be the regular 
assistants to the House, bound to be present daily and repri- 
manded by the Lord Keeper for negligence or slackness of 
attendance. They had, according to the express declaration of 
. Sir M. Hale, suffrages on the questions submitted to them 
by the House; and the first great blow to their authority was 
the case of Reeve v. Long (1 Salk. 227.), a case of pure law, 
in which a decision of the Common Pleas, and also, of the 
King’s Bench, was reversed by the Lords voting at large — 
twelve prelates and twenty-six peers, — in opposition to the 
opinion of all the Judges. This decision was given on the 
19th December, 1694, and it established the supremacy of the 
Peers’ jurisdiction over the’ opinions of the Judges. Neverthe- 
less, such cases have not been of frequent occurrence, though 
some of the most remarkable instances of such decisions have 
occurred within the last few years. There is, however, nothing 
to prevent the House of Lords, or any three members of it, 
from overruling or rejecting, by a majority of one, an opinion 
which may have been submitted to the House with the unanimous 
assent of the Judges; but as these conflicts of authority cannot 
but be derogatory to the Judges, mischievous to the authority 
of the House, unsatisfactory to suitors, and injurious to the law 
itself, they ought to be terminated by allowing the Judges to 
record their votes in all the cases which they may be sum- 
moned to hear. It is an obvious fiction that the judicial opinion 
of a law peer, who generally owes his scat in the House to his 
political as much as to his legal eminence, is entitled to more 
confidence than the opinions of the eminent Judges who preside 
in Westminster Hall. 
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The simplest and, as we think, the most effectual mode of 
restoring to the House of Lords the highest judicial authority, 
would therefore be to revert to the ancient practice and un- 
doubted right of the House ‘to summon from the Cpurts of Law 
and Equity (and this practice might even be extended to Scot- 
land or Ireland) such judicial persons as would be most compe- 
tent to act as assistants. Judges thus summoned to the House 
should be invested with the judicial suffrage, and the standing 
order of 1660, which prohibits them from opening their lips 
except to answer a question, should be abolished. An 
opinion is entertained by persons of great learning and au- 
thority, that nothing is more mischievous to a Court than too 
large a number of judicial advisers, and if responsibility is 
to b« enforced, the highest responsibility rests on the * single- 
seatedness’ of Jeremy Bentham. Probably this opinion is 
well founded; but though it may -he undesirable that causes 
should be heard by more than four or five judges, the autho- 
rity of those judges is increased when they are selected from 
a greater number, and may in fact be regarded as the repre- 
sentatives of the whole judicial bench. Without calling on 
all the Judges of the three kingdoms to attend the House of 
Lords, we think that it would be no evil to make them all 
liable to attend on appeals ; and it would be easy to determine, 
by some system of rotation, of seniority, or of selection, those 
judicial officers who should be designated to aot as assistants to 
the House in each session. Or it might be confined, as has 
been suggested by Sir Fitzroy Kelly, to such of the Judges as 
have been raised by the Crown to the Privy Council and are 
consequently members of the other Court of Appeal. 

A certain power of expansion and flexibility, added to the 
fixed legal staff of the House of Lords, which consists of the 
Chancellor and the other law peers, would be found of the ut- 
most utility. Modem facilities of communication have placed 
the Courts of Dublin and the Parliament House of Edinburgh 
within a few hours of London, and it would probably be found 
to be of great advantage that Irish and Scotch judges should 
sometimes take a part in these proceedings. But in England 
only we have now fifteen justices of the Courts of Law, seven 
Equity Judges, including the Chancellor, and' to these might 
with great advantage be added the Judges of the Admiralty and 
of the Courts of Testamentary and Matrimonial jurisdiction-* " 

* Lord St. Leonards moved the exclusion of these learned persons 
from the Bill now before Parliament. This great Equity lawyer 

VOL. CIV. NO. CCXI. Q . 
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Above all, the judicial assistance of these able men could* be 
had without any admixture of politics ; the House of Lords in 
its judicial capacity would lose much of its political character. 
The judicial business of the House of Lords is by no means 
heavy. Including the peerage and the divorce cases, which do 
not strictly belong to the judicial department, the House 
does not sit in the morning more than sixty days in the year, 
so that «this attendance divided amongst the leading members 
of each Court would be far from onerous. If, however, such 
a Court were completely organised, and its forms of proceed- 
ing rendered legs expensive, as they ought to bo, we see no 
reason that the present Court of Exchequer Chamber — the 
intermediate stage of appeal — should not be abolished, and 
access given at once to the supreme tribunal. An intermediate 
stage of appeal is in almost every instance a grievance to suitors. 
If such a tribunal is so constituted as to review' with authority 
the decisions of the Courts below, its affirmance or reversal 
should be final ; if it is not so constituted, it is a mere barrier 
on the road to justice. 

These being the opinions we have been led to form on the 
constitution of Courts of Appeal, and on the simple means of 
restoring greater efficiency to the House of Lords as a ju- 
dicial body, it is scarcely necessary to add, that we dissent in 
almost every particular from the propositions which have re- 
cently emanated from the Committee of the Lords on their own 
appellate jurisdiction. The scheme brought before Parliament 
in Consequence of the report of that Committee, is simply the 
creation of two high legal functionaries, to be called Deputy 
Speakers of the House, and to receive 6000/. a year each, 
including their pensions (if any). They are to have filled high 
judicial offices in the United Kingdom for not less than five 
years; they arc to sit with the Chancellor either in or out of 
the parliamentary session ; they may be peers for life, but they 
will have all the personal and political rights of the peerage. . 

This plan seems, we must confess, open to every species of 
objection. These judicial officers will constitute a sort of tri- 
plicate of the Chancellor, who, having already obtained the as- 
sistance of two Lords Justices in his own Court, is now to have 
two other deputies in the House of Peers. As, however, they 
are to have .political votes, and to be appointed, in fact, by the 
Chancellor himself, it is not unreasonable to apprehend that they 

would therefore have excluded Lord Stowcll and Dr. Lushing ton 
from the Gqurt of Appeal on the ground of insufficient judicial 
' attainments ! 
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will be chosen, at least in times when party runs high, as much 
for their, political sympathies as * for their judicial eminence. 
But, in reality, they will bid fair to become, in the House of 
Lords, more powerful than the Chancellor himself ; for they are 
to be permanent, and he is ephemeral ; and, in the event of a 
ministerial change, the new Chancellor, perhaps altogether new 
to the Bench, might find himself sitting between two political 
opponents. 

We object to the introduction of two permanent paid Judges 
into a House whose members have heretofore |jcen remunerated 
for their public services, not by money, but by dignity ; or if 
by money, in the form of a pension for past services only. It 
is inconvenient to introduce distinctions of rank and stipend 
between men who are called upon to discharge the same public 
duties ; and wc cannot think that an increase of pension is an 
adequate compensation for a diminution of rank. The funda- 
mental condition of the English House of Lords has hitherto 
been, that its members are peers . If, however, the House 
retains the services of two eminent judicial persons to perform 
its own judicial duties, those duties will probably be thrown ex- 
clusively on those who arc paid for discharging them, for no 
one else will feel called upon to attend, and the jurisdiction of 
the House will become altogether nominal. The salary pro- 
posed, at the rate of 6000/. a year, is enormous, if, as wc be- 
lieve, the total number of days of sitting would probably not 
exceed two months, and certainly not three months, in the 
year. Yet the stipend would very nearly equal that of the 
most laborious offices in the profession, and it would exceed 
that of all the ministers of the Crown, except the Chancellor.* 

* A Return recently made to an Order of the House of Commons 
enables us to state with precision the amount of the appellate busi- 
ness transacted by tlio House of Lords. In the last live years (1851 
— 1855, both inclusive) the* House lias heard 52 English causes, 13 
Irish causes, and 97 Scotch causes, being an average of .32 appeals 
per annum : the average annual number of appeals heard by the 
Privy Council in the same .period is «300. The average number of 
days of flitting for judicial business in the House of Lords is 65 ; in 
the Privy Council it is about 40. I3ut the sittings of the IIouso 
begin late, are frequently interrupted, and do not average more than 
four hours in length ; the sittings Of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council are of six hours. The frequent adjournments of the 
House of Lords are on additional cause of expense to the suitors. If 
the House sat continuously for six hours a day,, about forty sittings 
would* dispose of the whole appeal business. Yet for this it is pro- 
posed to pay two judges 6000/. a year each, or at the rate of 300/. a 
day, and about 400/. for every cause ! Of the business thus trans- 
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Observe, moreover, the effect of the creation of two such 
offices. To fill them adequately, and to carry on the whole 
supreme appellate jurisdiction of the United Kingdom with au- 
thority, you require not men just superannuated at the close 
of a laborious life, but judges in the vigour of their faculties. 
These men, therefore — the ablest men you can find — will be 
transferred to the House of Lords, by withdrawing them from 
the scene of their greatest utility, and confining them to the 
comparative inactivity of a Court of Appeal. That inactivity 
alone is generally fatal to judicial eminence, though unques- 
tionably one of the first judicial minds of our time — we mean 
that of Mr. Pemberton Leigh — may be quoted as a rare ex- 
ample of legal power undiminished by a life of retirement. 
But, generally speaking, judges of appeal ought to retain their, 
connexion with some of the Courts of inferior jurisdiction; and 
to remove them from those Courts is to injure both the admi- 
nistration of justice and the individual. 

Lastly, we see no advantage in adding two legal peers to the 
House of Lords, for many obvious reasons, but more especially 
for this: — on all questions affecting the reform of the law, 
they will, when combined with the Chancellor of the day, ex- 
ercise a preponderating power over the legislative deliberations 
of the House, and when in opposition to him they will offer a 
most formidable impediment to the policy of the Government. 
To express the same idea in other terms, the Chancellor multi- 
plied by three would be too strong — divided by two he would 
be too weak. 

We know not what will be the fate of the Bill which has 
passed the House of Lords, and is now before the House of 
Commons, based on the recommendations of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee for the Amendment of the Appellate Jurisdiction. It is 
possible that peculiar political combinations may succeed in 
obtaining the sanction of the Legislature to tliis expedient, 
which Lord Derby has taken under his especial protection as a 
pis tiller , intended to terminate the controversy on Lord Wens- 
leydale’s life peerage, but the measure is that of Lord Derby 
and the Peers’ Committee, and it is repudiated by the great 
majority of the Liberal Party. We protest against the sup- 
position that this measure can be regarded as a final and per- 
manent settlement of this great question, and we confidently 
assert that this Bill is regarded with dissatisfaction and distrust 

acted little more than one-third consists of English and Irish causes ; 
two-thirds are Scotch cases, for which no especial provision is made 
by the Bill now before Parliament. 
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by almost every high judicial and legal authority in the country. 
The efficiency of thq* highest Coip-t of Appeal in the United 
Kingdom is a matter of universal and paramount concern, for 
to that Court every Englishman must look in the last resort for 
the protection of his property and his rights. By no departure 
from the ancient principles and constitution of the House of 
Lords, but by tho simple adoption of a plan analogous to that 
recommended by Sir Matthew Hale, nearly two hundred years 
ago, a Court of Appeal of the highest authority, and extremely 
similar to that which works admirably at the Privy Council for 
the other possessions of the Empire, might bfi framed without 
expense and without inconvenience. Such a Court would com- 
bine^ the judicial strength of the whole Bench; it would ex- 
ercise its authority undisturbed by political contentions and 
changes ; and it would add nothing to the cost of the present 
judicial establishment of the country. But if this resource be 
rejected, and a further attempt he made by the House of Lords 
to exercise the appellate jurisdiction with tlie mere assistance of 
one or two Judges who have retired from the bench, it is not 
difficult to foresee that the days of that jurisdiction arc num- 
bered, and that the judicial business of the House will be 
transferred to the Privy Council, whose reputation has risen as 
rapidly as that of the House of Peers has declined. 


Art. IX. — 1. Sermons , Doctrinal and Practical . By the 
Kcv. W. A. Butler, M.A. Pi rat Series and Second Series. 
Edited, with a Memoir of the Author’s Life, by the Rev. T. 
Woodward, M.A. 8vo. Cambridge: 1855. 

2. Betters on Romanism in reply to J\Ir. Newmans Assay on 

* Development ■' By the Rev. W. A. Butler, M.A. 8vo. 

Edited by the Rev. T. Woodward, M.A. 

3. Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy . By the Rev. 
W. A. Butler, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. Edited by W. II. Thompson, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Cambridge: 185G. 

T1I7" e know not when we have been more struck with the pro- 
* * verbial barrenness of incident characteristic of the lives 
of literary and philosophic men, than in perusing the memoir 
of William Archer Butler, prefixed to these volumes. Here is 
a man of glowing genius, of diversified accomplishments, — 
who, though he died comparatively young, adorned, for ten 
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years, the Moral Philosophy chair in the University of Dublin, 
prelected there with great and deserved applause to throngs of 
admiring pupils, achieved a first-rate reputation as a preacher, 
distinguished himself as a controversialist, was renowned, it is 
said, for 4 his wit and humour ’ and racy powers of conversation, 
was the delight of a large circle of friends and acquaintance, 
and, lastly, whose remains fill these five brilliant volumes; 
and yet his 4 Memoir 9 extends to but thirty-six pages, and the 
greater part of these is composed of specimens from his early 
poetry, fragments of juvenile orations, and tributes of admira- 
tion or remarks eta his character from private friends and public 
critics! Yet this ‘Memoir, 5 meagre as are its facts, evinces 
no want of skill in the writer, and certainly anything rather 
than lack of interest in his subject ; on the contrary, its very 
faults are the venial ones of excessive admiration, of too fervid 
eulogy; — those hyperboles of a love intensified and hallowed 
by the grave*, which it requires more austere critics than we 
profess to be, to visit with morose censure. This dearth of 
incident in the 4 Memoir 5 is owing to lack of incidcut in the 
Life it records; and if so, that life is soon told. It may be 
compressed, without any extraordinary condensation, into little 
more than a couple of these pages. We may as well, there- 
fore, give this biography entire, — it will but little exceed the 
dimensions of some prolix epitaphs. 

William Archer Butler was born at Anncrville, near Clon- 
mel; his father was a Protestant, his mother a Roman Catho- 
lic; in what year born, is not known, but probably in 1814; if 
so, he died at four and thirty, lie was, by bis mother’s wish, 
educated in the ltomish faith. While yet a child, however, he 
seems to have had misgivings, whether Romanism and Truth, 
Protestantism and Error necessarily meant the same ; misgivings 
(it is said) strengthened by the want of sympathy his confessor 
manifested with his strong and early developed religious sensi- 
bilities. 

Part of his childhood was spent at Garnavilla, a village on 
the banks of the Suir, near Caliir ; and that beautiful scenery 

* We allude to such expressions as the following: 4 He almost 
4 lisped in rhyme, and some of his boyish compositions would do honour 

4 to the maturest efforts of the British Muse ’ 4 While still a 

4 schoolboy, he had penetrated deep into the profundities of meta • 
4 physics , his most loved pursuit, and was accomplished in the whole 
4 circle of the belles lettres . His taste' for oratory was fostered by the 
4 annual exhibitions for which Dr. Bell’s Seminary was so famous ; and 
4 some of his youthful efforts are still remembered as masterpieces of 
‘public speaking.’ ( Memoir , pp. 3. 5.) 
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made an impression on his susceptible imagination never to be 
obliterated. There he learned to love Nature, and that love, 
as usual with such temperaments,' broke into spontaneous song. 
At nine years of age he was sent to the endowed school at 
Clonmel. Here he distinguished himself, less by an emulous 
prosecution of the ordinary routine of study, than by the 
general indications of an intellect at once powerful and versa- 
tile: his reading accordingly was unusually wide and, various 
for his years. In leisure moments he addicted himself with 
equal ardour to the twin arts of poetry and music, and in the 
latter is said to have become ‘ exquisitely skilled.’ 

How long he continued at Clonmel is not stated; nor in what 
year he entered on college life. But it seems, that about two 
yeaA before that time, he renounced Kornanism, and became 
an ardent Protestant. Unlike so many other proselytes from a 
traditional laith, he never afterwards wavered, nor exhibited 
any phases either of fanaticism or scepticism. He at once 
embraced, with intimate conviction and passionate love, those 
cardinal principles which are the glory of Protestantism only 
because they are the glory of the Gospel. The polcstar of his 
theology was the same as Luther’s, and thither his faith ever 
pointed true. 

At college he seems to have instantly attracted the attention 
of his fellow-students and his Professors as a man of the 
highest promise. True to* his early tastes, however, he aban- 
doned himself chiefly to poetry, the belles lettres, and meta- 
physics. The classics he read with the eye of a poet rather 
than with that of a critic ; for the mathematics lie never 
evinced much inclination. So early developed were the pro- 
pensity and the aptitude for composition, that while yet an 
undergraduate, he became a frequent contributor, both of prose 
and verse, to periodical literature ; while liis college exercises, 
for their vigour of thought and beauty of expression, inspired 
the brightest hopes. lie also became an active member of 
the ‘ College Historical Society,’ and in the year 1835 (he 
was then about twenty !) he occupied its chair as boy- 
gresident. On that occasion he delivered an f Address,’ from 
which a long extract is given in the Memoir,’ and which must 
certainly have been a very remarkable effort for one so young. 
In 1834, young Butler attained, with great distinction, the 
4 Ethical Moderatorship ’ recently instituted by Provofet Lloyd. 
After taking his Bachelor’s degree, he continued in residence at 
College two years, lie was then advised to turn his attention 
to the Bar; but his literary tastes and contemplative habits 
alike recoiled from the dusty arena and incessant turmoil of the 
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law courts, and he soon resolved! 1 to devote himself to the more 
congenial pursuits and duties of the Church. 

At the expiratiou of his' scholarship, Provost Lloyd was 
anxious to secure the brilliant services of Butler for the Uni* 
versity, and succeeded in doing so. By the exertions of this 
excellent and public-spirited man, a professorship of Moral 
Philosophy was founded in 1837, and Butler was appointed to 
be the first occupant of the Chair. The popularity of his 
lectures proved how judicious was the choice. Simultaneously 
with his assumption of his professorship, he was presented by 
the Board of Trinity College to the prebend of Clondehorka, 
diocese of Raphoe, county of Donegal. Here he constantly 
resided except when the duties of his Chair called him to Dublin. 
A more pleasing picture than that of this brilliant mind devot- 
ing itself to the humble duties of a parish priest cannot well be 
conceived. 

4 Amongst a large and humble flock/ says his biographer, 4 of nearly 
two thousand members of the Church, he was the most indefatigable 
of pastors. In the pulpit he accommodated himself, with admirable 
success, to tlieir simple comprehension. He imagined that the inte- 
rest of his rural auditors was more engaged by an unwritten address, 
and, unfortunately, he soon ceased to write any sermons. His ex- 
quisite skill in music was brought down to the instruction of a village 
choir. Never was there more fully realised in any one that .union of 
contemplation and action, of which Lord bacon speaks as the per- 
fection of human nature. His loftiest speculations in mental science, 
his erudite researches into Grecian and German philosophy, were 
in a moment cheerfully laid aside at every call of suffering and of 
sorrow. His parishioners w-ere widely scattered over an extensive 
district along the shore of the Atlantic, interspersed with bogs and 
mountain. Many of their residences were difficult of access even 
upon foot ; but they were all visited with constant assiduity. Amongst 
the papers left behind him were found catalogues containing, not 
merely the names of each individual, but comments, often copious, 
upon their characters and circumstances, that he might reflect at 
leisure upon their peculiar wants, and supply consolation, instruction, 
or reproof according to their several necessities.' (Memoir, pp. 
17, 18.) 

* 

Such devotion to obscure duties constitutes at least as strong 
a claim to our admiration as the most applauded intellectual 
achievements. The prebend of Clondehorka was held along with 
liis Chair till 1842, when he was promoted to the Rectory of 
Raymoghy in the same diocese. It was shortly after this, that 
being called to preach at a visitation of the united dioceses of 
Raphoe and Derry, he delivered his discourse (afterwards pub- 
lished), entitled c Primitive Church Principles not inconsistent 
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* with Universal Christian Sympathy’ — in which we admire the 
resolute, even if imperfect, struggles of a noble and generous 
nature against the rigidity of soi-disants * Church Principles.’ 
Pie seems eagerly to stretch forth his manacled hands to grasp 
kindred excellence under all diversities of form, and to recognise, 
in spite of system, a Christian brother wherever he secs the 
image of his Master. Though still perhaps somewhat fettered 
by the very prejudices he struggles against, so noble, so beau- 
tiful is his entire character as a minister of Christ, that one feels 
inclined to say of him, in the words of Paul,—* Would to God 

* that all were not only almost, but altogether such as he was, 

* except those bonds*' 

lp the summer of 1844, he paid a visit to his friend Mr. 
Graves, curate of Windermere, and made the acquaintance of 
Wordsworth. Of this visit his host has furnished a somewhat 
full and interesting account. It is amusing to see with what 
almost boyish enthusiasm, the poetic philosopher listened to the 
utterances of the philosophic poet. In 1845, Butler was princi- 
pally engaged on the Roman Catholic controversy, and soon after 
gave the fruits of his studies to the world in the powerful * Letters 

* on Development.’ In 1846-7, the Irish famine, which with 
pestilence and its terrible procession of attendant horrors, stalked 
in the neighbourhood of Butler’s residence, afforded his noble 
nature another opportunity of displaying itself. ‘Literature, 

* philosophy, and divinity were all postponed to the labours of 

* rclicving-officcr to his parish. From morning till evening ho 

* superintended the distribution of food, often toiling with his 

* own hands in this ministry of love.’ * 

But this truly glorious career, in which lofty aims and lowly 
duties were alike cared lor and reconciled, was already drawing 
to a close. The week preceding his last illness was spent at 
the house of his friend Archdeacon Gough, in whose neigh- 
bourhood he was about to preach at an approaching ordination. 
His sermon as usual was unwritten, but must have been sin- 
gular on such an occasion, and we imagine, more calculated to 
excite the suspicions of bigotry than even his earlier protest 
against church rigours. 

4 He was led,’ says a gentleman who heard it, * to speak of those 
divines of the Anglican Church, in whose writings would be found 
an armoury against all heresies, as well as the most touching lessons 
of practical holiness. He took a series of these authors ; he dismissed 
each with a few sentences ; but not before he had characterised his 
peculiar excellences, and made the .audience feel his distinguishing 


Metnoir, p. 28. 
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merits. His description of Taylor, in particular, was startlingly 
beautiful^ and literally took away our breath . He recommended us 
to read some works of a practical character by Dissenters. Baxter, 
Howe, and Edwards were among the number mentioned.' ( Memoir , 

p. 28.) 

On his return home from this public service, he took cold ; 
it was the prelude of fever, which in a few days proved fatal* 
He died on the 5th of July, 1848. How much he was loved, 
as well as admired, appears from the following statement of his , 
biographer. 4 Upon Saturday, the 8th of July, his remains 
4 were laid in Ms own churchyard. The Bishop, the sur- 
4 rounding clergy and gentry, and several thousands of the 
4 humbler classes, were assembled to pay the last tribute of 
4 respect.’ * 4 

Though, as wc have seen, little is known of his life ; and 
though of his conversation (which is said to have been full of wit, 
point, and vivacity,) hardly a stray fragment, so far as we can 
find, has been preserved in the 4 Memoir,* — he has in these 
volumes left memorials of himself which the world will 4 not 
4 willingly let die.* As the fruit of so young a mind, — for nearly 
all must have been produced before the author had passed his 
thirtieth year, — they form an extraordinary monument of his 
vigour, versatility, and precocity. 

A marked feature of his mind was the perfection in* which 
it combined many of the rarest endowments of the poetic and 
the philosophic temperaments ; not that there is any reason to 
wonder at such conjunction, for it has been too often repeated 
in great philosophers and great poets to leave room for that. 
Nor arc the two classes of qualities, if they be not relatively 
disproportionate, at all at variance. The very aptitude for 
readily apprehending analogies under the impulses of poetic 
feeling, prompted by the iustincts of the beautiful, will, if 
organised and directed by an equally predominant aptitude for 
philosophical speculation, constitute that inventive and creative 
faculty which, seizing another class of analogies and resemblances, 
constructs systems of philosophy; of truth sometimes, and 
sometimes, alas I of fiction ; — fiction as wild, as airy, as unsub- 
stantial as the poet’s veritable dreams. At all events, certain it 
is, that in the higher order of minds, — as in Shakspeare, Plato, 
Bacon, Pascal, the alliance of the speculative and the imagina- 
tive, of subtlety and wit, of logic and eloquence, has been too 
often repeated to allow us to doubt that .though reason may be 
only a 4 lumen siccum,’ and imagination but an 4 ignis fatuus;’ 
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though a philosopher may be only a ‘ reasoning mill ’ or a poet 
whose ‘fine frenzy* is little morq than frenzy, philosophy and 
poetry need not be estranged. Intellect of the highest order 
generally exhibits very various mental endowments, each in large 
proportion and all in harmonious combination. One or more 
may be predominant, but genius is usually a constellation, not a 
single star ; and though one may be brightest, all will be bright. 

Professor Butler’s early love of poetry followed him ’through 
life ; it was not only a solace but a passion. Even when wedded 
to philosophy, his early mistress was never forgotten. Though 
the mere conjunction of the poetic and philosophical tempera- 
ments be no rare phenomenon, the precocity with which the 
reflective and analytic powers were manifested in Butler might 
be regarded as extraordinary. The philosophical lectures — 
even those on Plato and Aristotle — which are given in these 
volumes, seem to have been composed and delivered before he 
was eiglit-and-twcnty, or at most a year older ! It may, how- 
ever, be remarked, that the period of life which intervenes be- 
tween the effervescence of youth and the practical energy of 
mature manhood is to many powerful minds a period of vigorous 
philosophical speculation. On the whole, Butler’s rich imagi- 
nation was, even as a philosophical lecturer, of signal service to 
him. Thot^li his more brilliant endowments occasionally led 
to excess of ornament, too deeply coloured the diction, or ren- 
dered it too redundant, they admirably fitted him to redeem 
the abstruse subjects he treated from the curse of dryness, 
and especially equipped him for the task of criticising Plato, 
to whose wonderful union of subtlety and grace, of philoso- 
phic depth with all-various literary excellence, he ever showed 
himself keenly sensitive. Ills learning was extensive for his 
years ; in certain directions, and in the department of ancient 
philosophy, profound ; though in pure philology he seems never 
to have aspired to minute accuracy. He had, however, all 
those* higher qualities of sagacity, comprehensiveness, and con- 
genial sympathy with philosophic genius, which will do more in 
the interpretation of such writers as Aristotle and Plato than 
any quantity of mere learning. 

The matter of these five volumes is thuA distributed : two of 
them arc filled with ‘ Sermons ;* one with the ‘ Letters on 
‘ Development ;* and two with the ‘ Lectures on the History of 
‘ Ancient Philosophy.* 

In the ‘ Sermons,’ it is impossible not to be impressed with 
the rare qualities of the author’s mind, though the style is far 
front being severe enough to satisfy a just taste. The imagery 
is too profuse, the diction too ornate ; in a word, there is too 
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much of the pomp and glare of rhetoric. In some of the dis- 
courses, moreover, the train of argument appears more refined 
and ingenious than just or convincing ; and the expression of the 
preacher’s views is not free from obscurity. Nevertheless, these 
4 Sermons ’ abound in exquisite thoughts, expressed often- with 
exceeding felicity, as well as in passages full of genuine pathos. 
They are the utterances of a mind not only glowing with the 
fires of intellect and imagination, but with the fervours of 
devout passion also. His conviction of the importance and 
t grandeur of the truths he proclaims is evidently profound. None 
can doubt, who read these discourses, that, in the author’s esti- 
mate, all things were to be 4 counted dross ’ in comparison with 
the Gospel, and that he loved and lived for the Truth, as .well 
as taught and preached it. It is proper to add, that the mass 
of these sermons do not represent Professor Butler’s ordinary 
style of preaching ; his great promptitude of mind and command 
of language soon induced him to drop the habit of writing 
his sermons, and (after three or four sessions) even his Univer- 
sity Lectures. Ilis ordinary pulpit-style, it may be conjec- 
tured, was more colloquial and less ornate than that of these 
volumes; and, in our estimate, none the worse for that. It 
is also to be borne in mind, that if the style of thought often 
indulged, and some of the topics selected, would ne ill-suited 
to the mass of a country congregation, a great part of these 
discourses seem to have been preached on public occasions 
and to select audiences. On the whole, we agree with the 
judgment of Professor Jeremie, who edited the second series: 
— after saying that 4 he is in no way pledged to defend all the 
c arguments and interpretations of Scripture adopted by the 
4 author,’ he remarks that 4 though they would doubtless have 
4 gained much in terseness of style and diction by a careful pre- 
4 paration for the press,’ these Sermons form 4 a most valuable 
4 accession to our theological literature.’ 

It were easy to point out many trains of argument in the 
highest degree original and impressive, while even common 
thoughts arc illustrated with a beauty and expressed with a 
grace which give them a new force. Thus he says finely : — 

4 Men from deep places can see the stars at noon-day; and from the 
utter depths of her self-abasement, she (the Syro-Phoeni cian woman) 
catches the whole blessed mystery of Heaven : like St. Paul’s Chris- 
tian, “ in having nothing, she possesses all things/’ No humility is 
perfect and proportioned, but that which makes us hate ourselves as 
corrupt, but respect ourselves as immortal ; the humility that kneels 
in the chist, but gazes on the skies / ( Sermons , First series , p. 171.) 
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We select, as another brief* specimen, the following beautiful 
sentence^ on the great truth that evil seems ever the incidental, 
not the designed, result of all the'arrangements of Nature: — 

6 There is no instance producible — setting aside manifest disease 
and displacement — of a living creature expressly organized by our 
Creator for a life of agony. He, — a Father to the children of His 
love, — He meant that life should be blessedness; if it be otherwise, 
“ an enemy hath done this.” Would you apprehend how even our 
lost world retains dim traces of His purpose that life and happiness 
should be for every one? Go forth into that world, though it is a 
sad world; gaze on that age which Christ Himself f made the living 
symbol of His kingdom, to perpetuate a lovely tradition of heaven to 
every generation $ behold the child, when such as childhood should 
be, jn the joyousness of that freedom he never again on earth must 
know ; mark the delight of his young activities, the bliss of growing 
energies, the bright unsullied fancy, the cheerful conlidcnce, the 
boundless hope; behold him — the little type of heaven — alone with 
Nature in her summer noon, and asking nothing more of earth or 
sky than that the one should thus blossom, the oilier thus beam for 
over ; and you will be able, in some faint way, to conceive how the 
mere consciousness of existence may be happiness. And thus Scrip- 
ture, as if instinctively, uses the word “life* to imply felicity, and 
“ eternal life ” to imply eternal felicity ; for in the first draft of 
creation, to live was to be blest/ ( Sermons, vol. i. p. 151.) 

The s Letters on Development, 5 in reply to Mr. Newman, 
were given to the world under great disadvantages. They were 
written necessarily with much haste; they were published 
piecemeal (in the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal), and, above all, 
were produced in the very agony of the Irish famine, when the 
devoted pastor’s head and heart were brimful of care and sor- 
row, and overtasked in endeavours to alleviate the misery 
around him. Weighing all this, — these letters, though not 
the most brilliant perhaps, deserve to be considered the most 
remarkable proofs of the author’s indomitable energy and 
power of concentration. It may be observed, also, that the 
style of them is more severe ; — partly, perhaps, from the 
rapidity with which the author wrote, which left less time for 
the mere play of fancy;* partly from the fact that the work 
was among his last, and therefore inaturcst; but principally, 
without question, from the eharp air of controversy which 
braced and animated his style. Controversy often aots on a 
too rhetorical mind, as a sudden call to combat might act on 
an Oriental; he kicks off the embroidered slippers, tucks up 
those long flaunting Asiatic robes, and draws his girdle tighter. 

The fourth and fifth volumes are occupied with the s Lec- 
tures on Ancient Philosophy. 5 While they are the produc- 
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tions which best show of what ’the author was capable, and 
give 11s the truest idea of the variety and compass of his in- 
tellect, it is to be remembereef that even these do it imperfectly. 
The reader must not forget, if he would do the genius of 
Butler full justice, the circumstances we have already adverted 
to, and more especially that the MS. of these lectures never 
underwent the author’s revision ; that they often seem to have 
been written, like those of Dr. Thomas Brown, currente ca - 
lamo 9 just before the hour of delivery ; and, what is certainly 
the most extraordinary feature of the whole, that they were 
®all composed at a very early age. 

In these lectures we plainly see how rapidly his mind was 
still growing, and how very superior, in all probability, would 
have been the productions of his riper years, to any thing lie has 
left behind hirn ; for, even as it is, there is no comparison be- 
tween the three earliest series of lectures, (those introductory to 
the entire course, and those on the Indian and Early Grecian 
Schools,) and the lectures on Plato and Aristotle. Indeed, 
the editor. Professor Thompson (than whom none could have 
been better selected for the task, or discharged it more judi- 
ciously, more kindly, or more learnedly,) does not disguise his 
opinion that it would have been well to suppress the earlier 
series altogether, and avows that he only yielded to the urgent 
wishes of others in consenting to edit them. . 

* They were evidently,’ says ho, c hastily composed — as, in fact, 
appears from notices in the author’s handwriting — and in some 
places they bear the appearance of having been produced to meet a 
sudden demand. Their rhetorical pomp of style, a meaning not 
always definite in itself, and frequently obscured by tlie very excess 
of illustration, the frequent repetitions, and, above all, a certain 
vacillation of judgment on speculative questions, are faults which 
must strike the intelligent reader, and which would, I am persuaded, 
have been acknowledged by the accomplished Professor himself. I 
have consented tp edit them in deference to the opinion of persons 
better able than myself to estimate their probable reception by the 
mass of readers, to many of whom, it is thought, somo of the cha- 
racteristics in question may prove attractive, rather than repellent, 
while those of maturer taste may be induced to tolerate the style, in 
consideration of the really fine vein of thought and sentiment which 
it conceals.’ ( Lectures, vol. i. Preface.) 

We trust we are not among those whom the learned Pro- 
fessor imagines likely rather to be attracted by what are cer- 
tainly * defects,’ than ‘repelled’ by them; but we cannot re- 
gret that the lectures have been published. We are by no 
means insensible to the faults he honestly specifies, but we 
think the < fine ’ veins of thought which are interspersed justify 
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the wishes of Butler’s friends ' that the lectures should appear, 
and the editor in complying, with their wishes. Not only are 
these detached fragments very striking and beautiful, but they 
give us a more comprehensive view of the author’s genius than 
we should otherwise have obtained. The allusions moreover to 
Bacon and his philosophy, furnish a corrective of any impres- 
sions which the lectures on Plato might be likely to produce, 
— that the author, through indiscriminate admiration of one 
glorious name, was less disposed, than he certainly was, to seek 
points of conciliation between ancient and modern speculation, 
and to ascertain, by an enlightened eclecticism, how far one* 
may be complementary to the other. We are far from saying 
that in these earlier lectures he is always successful in such 
attempts ; nor are we insensible to the f oscillations ’ of view 
of which Professor Thompson speaks. But this, at least, is 
manifest, that Butler was no bigot to any favourite system, — 
that he was catholic in his philosophy as in his religion. It is 
thus he speaks of certain points of Bacon’s philosophical cha- 
racter, and certain features of his philosophy too often for- 
gotten : — 

s The great Englishman, then, was unquestionably a psychologist ; 
and it is unjust to deny that his own comprehensive mind fully 

recognised the fertility and value of this province of inquiry 

That the speeulative side of the philosophy of man was equally re- 
vealed to Lord Bacon, it would not be easy to establish. But neither 
was it discountenanced. Mere verbal subtleties indeed lie abhorred 
and despised. Nor was it much to be wpndered at, with a thousand 
barren years of them before him. But in liis own statements of his 
philosophy, truth of e\ery kind is equally welcome. And ho has not 
forgotten the metaphysical principles of nature and of the soul, either 
in liis treatment of the subject of natural theology, or in the physical 
and logical compartments which he has assigned to discussing the 
transcendent qualities and adventitious conditions of being. Cir- ^ 
cumstances, however, urged him to concentrate his energies where ' 
they were most demanded; ahd if liis principal object was that of 
combining facts into theory, and if he did not fully penetrate the 
importance of vindicating the divinity of Reason, of Morality, of 
Love, we cannot, perhaps, censure him more than for not anticipating 
the Principia.’ {Ancient Philosophy , vol. i. p. 130.) 

By Professor Thompson’s Notes we think wc may say that 
these lectures are doubled in value. They are often of consider- 
able length, are not only illustrative but corrective, and exhibit 
accurate scholarship and philosophic acumen in happy union. 
In perusing thepe * Lectures,’ the reader will,, as we think, be 
strongly reminded of those of Dj, Thomas Brown. Something 
may be attributed, no doubt, to the oral style, which will always 
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have points of resemblance ; something to the haste with which 
both the Professors often prepared overnight for the next 
morning’s duties; but something, also, to 'strong similarities 
of genius, Both united a vivid imagination with a remarkable 
and very precocious faculty, of analysis ; both possessed grpat 
fertility of illustration and -copiousness of diction* The rhe- 
torical pomp, the very structure ana march of the style, will, 
if we mistake not, constantly recall the lectures of the Edin- 
burgh professor. These also, like those of Butler, were produced 
at a very early, though not so early an age, and published from * 

* the unrevised notes of the author* 

Of the Lectures bn the History of Ancient Philosophy, the 
most attractive will, without doubt, be the series on Plato : and 
here we entirely agree with Professor Thompson. When, Lome 
eight years ago, we lamented that there was so little in the 
English language adapted to give the mere English reader any 
just idea either of the wisdom or the genius of Plato, — of the 
value of those portions of his philosophy which the mass of edu- 
cated men can appreciate, or the literary beauties which are dis- 
cernible by every man of taste and feeling ; when wc lamented 
that stolid commentators should have indulged so disproportion- 
ately in aKLOfiwxlcL or vvicr ofjba^ia on the obscurer mysteries of 
his system'; that they should, in their learned dulness, so often 
have erred in their interpretations by taking his very metaphors 
literally, and turning his very irony into earnest*, we little 
thought there was one in the sister island who was doing so 
much to wipe off this reproach from our literature. Had we 
known it; we should have expressed auguries, which, though his 
too early death would not have allowed them to be wholly ful- 
filled, would have been justified by what he had already accom- 
plished* But here, as so often, we are sadly, reminded of the 

* Tu Marcellus .* In. these fragments of the ‘ History of Ancient 

* Philosophy/ interesting and beautiful as they are, we arc still 
more strongly impressed with what the author was capable of, 
than with what he has achieved. 

That Professor Butler has teheed the general spirit of Plato’s 
philosophy with great Bagacity, and expressed it very 
will; we think, be conceded* by every intelligent reader of both. 

. Whether, io some esters, hid enthusiasm has not done more 
than justice to Phito, and interpreted his tenets more definitely 
than his textf t*Ul warrant; may admit of doubt; also whether, 

* In one remarkable instance, as Professor Thompson has remarked, 

* even Butler has been misled into a misconception ofpiato’s meaning, 
k by interpreting his irony :scripu9y. Bee voL ii.' p. 23. 
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under the same influences, he has not sometimes been more 
liberal than justice demanded, as ii* dealing with Plato’s vision- 
ary phyBicB in the * Timaeus ;’ or too lenient and tender towards 
acknowledged paradoxes, as in relation to the notion of tlie pre- 
cxistence of the soul, and th$ dogma that all knowledge is but 
reminiscence. If required to give an, example of interpretation 
more explicit than Plato’s varied language, or even than Butler’s 
apparently vacillating statements will perhaps justify (though 
we have no doubt that the Professor’s formal view is sub- 
stantially correct), we should instance his representation of 
the celebrated Platonic * Ideas.’ Howsoever understood, they 
enter deeply into the structure of the Platonic philosophy, and 
no eml of controversy has been lavished on the philosopher’s pre- 
cise view of their nature ; though such controversy docs not affect 
the great truths of his philosophy, any more than Newton’s theory, 
or no theory, as to what gravitation is, affects the conclusions of his 
Principia. Now what were these * Ideas ’ — as Plato conceived 
them — these Eternal Models ? It may well perplex his com- 
mentators to say ; for his language, at all times apt to be richly 
imaginative, will justify, if interpreted rigidly, very different 
conclusions. He believed them, as has been well said, «corre- 
• spon dent to general notions — and something more but what is 
that something more ? Hid he believe, as many commentators 
have asserted, and as many expressions would imply, that they 
were distinct entities, separate from any and from all minds? 
That he thought them anterior to, and independent of, the human 
mind, is evident ; for lie plainly avows that abstraction and gene- 
ralisation are but the organs or instruments by which man rises to 
the knowledge of these eternal principles — by which he detects 
the absolute and immutable iif the phenomenal and the transient 
— by which he disentangles*the fugitive unity from the Protean 
forms of the perishable and material in which it is constantly 
concealing itself. This process of generalising is, as Plato ex* 
prcssly teaches us, the method, in his apprehension, by which 
the mind is trained to the perception of truths immutable and 
eternal ; but those truths themselves — arrived at in this way 
or any way — did he rank them independent of the’ Supreme as 
well as the human. mind? The,, answer is, that there are many 
/ expressions which woujd imply that he did ; And. yet there are 
many others which would indicate that, in’' any grosser sense, he 
did not. Now Profesgor Biitler seems, first, to say that he un- 
questionably, did!; and enters into an elaborate disquisition on 
the inodes in which Plato regarded ‘ Ideas, 1 as distinct from Man, 
from the Sensible Universe* and fvtfifn God ; yet When he comes 
to give his exposition of the sense in which the Platonic Ideas 
VOL. GIV. tfo. CCXI. R 
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are to be interpreted, it is seen that he distinctly excludes 
every grosser sense, and tacitly assumes his reconciliation with 
the paradoxical expressions to be correct. Then, they are ‘ no 
c other than those eternal laws and reason of things,, which even 
c the most cursory examination cannot deny to be a necessary 
‘ element in every metaphysical estimate of the universe.* 
This, we have little doubt, is the substantially correct view; 
but then it ought to be said, that if so, Plato’s language is often 
highly reprehensible. The grosser, but. frequently more natural 
sense, would represent these Ideas as having an existence 
out of the divine mind; it implies (as some of Plato’s com- 
mentators have interpreted him) that the Creator, when he 
framed the universe in harmony with them, looked upon these 
independent and eternal Exemplars,’ and wrought from th6m as 
a statuary from a model or a painter from a sketch. We have 
little doubt that Professor’s Butler’s explication of the sense in 
which Plato regarded ‘ Ideas ’ as real and independent existences 
is the correct one, and that if the philosopher had clearly 
expressed his meaning, free from all ambiguity and all poetry, it 
would have been seen to be so. 

‘ You can now easily enter into the aim of the theory of Ideas. 
That man’s soul is made to contain not merely a consistent scheme of 
its own notions, but a direct apprehension of real and eternal laws 
beyond it, is not too absurd to be maintained. That these real ami 
eternal laws are things intelligible, and not things sensible, is not 
very extravagant either. That those laws, impressed upon creation 
by its Creator, and apprehended by man, are something distinct 
equally from the Creator and from man ; and that the whole mass of 
them may be fairly termed, * the world of things purely intelligible, 
is surely allowable. Nay, further, that there are qualities in the 
Supremo and ultimate Cause of all, which are manifested in his 
creation, and not merely manifested, but, in a manner — after being 
brought out of his supereseeutial nature into the stage of being below 
him, but next to him, — are then, by the causative act of creation, 
deposited in things, differencing them one from the other, so that 
the things participate of them XiuTi\oveC), communicate with them 
( Koimvoxfoi ) ; this likewise seems to present no incredible account of 
the relation of the world to its Author. That the intelligence of 
man, excited to rejection by the impressions of these objects thus 
(though themselves transitory) participant of a divine quality, should 
rise to higher conceptions of the perfection thus faintly exhibited ; 
and, inasmuch as. these perfections are unquestidnably real existences, 
and known to be such in the very act of contemplation, — that this 
should be regarded as a direct intellectual apperceptipn of them, a 
union of the Reason with the Ideas, in that sphere of being which is 
common to both, — this is certainly no preposterous notion in sub- 
stance, and, by those who deeply study it, will perhaps be judged no 
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unwarrantable form of phrase* Finally, that the reason^ in proportion 
as it learns to contemplate the perfept and eternal, desires the en- 
joyment of such contemplations in a more consummate degree, and 
cannot be fully satisfied except in the actual fruition of the perfect 
itself: — this seems not to contradict any received principle of psy- 
chology, or any known law of human nature. Yet these suppositions, 
taken together,' constitute the famous theory op ideas ; and, thus 
stated, may surely be pronounced to form no very appropriate object 
for the contempt of even the most accomplished of our* modern 
“physiologists of mind.” ' {Ancient Philosophy , vol. ii. pp. 117-8.) 

This, as ‘we have said, is most probably a, correct, though 
somewhat free, translation of Plato’s real doctrine;- yet it must 
be confessed, as Professor Thompson remarks, that it contains 
expressions which it would be hard exactly to parallel in Plato, 
whose highly imaginative phraseology would require for this 
purpose a very liberal interpretation. That the * Ideal Models/ 
or Universal Laws, are real distinct existences independent of 
the Divine Mind, is surely likely to convey a very different 
impression from this, — that they are the Eternal Reasons by 
which an Eternal Mind regulates all its operations. True, there 
is a sense (and we doubt not that it was Plato’s real meaning), 
in which they are independent of the Divine Mind ; that is, 
even that mind does not make them, — they are not as other laws 
might be, the arbitrary products of Will, — which is probably 
all that Plato designed to assert. If so, he meant — and a most 
important truth it is — that in the order of reason, though not 
of time (for where things are equally eternal, as Butler re- 
marks, it is in vain to argue about precedence), such and such 
tilings are light, not because God wills them, but he wills them 
because they are right ; that, similarly things are true, not of 
arbitrary ordination, but of necessary relation. If this be the 
correct interpretation, Plato meant what few philosophers will 
deny, — except those who assert that God could, if he had 
pleased, have made three angles of a triangle not equal to two 
right angles, or reversed the relations of virtue and vice. But 
then to get this and this only out of Plato, requires not merely 
free translation, but abstinence from such strong expressions, of 
very different import, as Butler has sometimes used, and which, 
in fact, read very like contradictions. 

It is remarked by Sir W. Hamilton that if Descartes and 
Locke had expressed them&clves with , the due rigour and cau- 
tion with regard to the subject of * Innate Ideas/ it would have 
been found, "after all, that there was no irreconcileablc difference 
between them, and that they w<juld have been seen * to be 
* equally consistent with each other and with truth/ We 
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have little doubt that, on similar conditions, much might be 
said for Plato’s consistency,* with himself. It is a difficulty 
under which all metaphysicians labour that, in giving expres- 
sion to their conceptions, they must use figurative language. 
It is not matter of choice, but matter of necessity* All the 
operations, conceptions, and faculties of mind must, from the 
very law of its development, be expressed by terms derived 
from the material world and its analogies. And when, as in 
the case of Plato, the imagination is a predominant faculty, 
and delights in painting thought, a still larger latitude in the 
representation o‘f philosophical conceptions is the result, and 
a larger indulgence will be required by the wise and discreet 
interpreter. When the wisdom and discretion, however, do not 
exist, — when tlic uncongenial, unimaginative, too literal critic 
undertakes the office of expositor, the metaphysical is apt 
to harden into the literal ; imagery becomes doctrine ; and 
symbol, the substance and reality of that it symbolises. In 
these cases the plastic forms of a poetically expressed philosophy 
are fixed and congealed by a frigid, icy, stolid criticism into 
literal and absurd paradox. It was by some such process, we 
imagine, that the archetypes of Plato became separate entities, 
— having a * local habitation ’ as well as a name ; not only in a 
secondary and metaphorical sense independent of the supreme 
intelligence, but, in some mystical yet gross sense, -existing 
out of it ; similarly, that the species of Aristotle became frozen 
in the language of the schoolmen into attenuated material 
films *; and (to illustrate our meaning in a much more import- 
ant instance) that the strong metaphorical language of Christ 
became hardened into the monstrous doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation. * It is nothing,’ said Selden, wisely and profoundly, f it 
* is nothing but rhetoric turned into logic. 5 But this tendency 
to turn rhetoric into logic, symbols into the things signified, 
is one of the infirmities of the human mind, in philosophy ns 
well . as theology, and one against which the interpreter and 
critic of philosophy must be on his guard; especially when 
interpreting writings which, like those of Plato, are instinct 
throughout with the spirit of poetry ; where the imagery is as 
beautiful as the logic is subtle, and the most refined specula- 
tions are often conveyed in metaphor, myth, and allegory. Let 
but the cold spirit of an uncongenial criticism breathe upon 
them, and these yielding, mobile elements, which only a kindred 
glow of fancy can keep fluent, are apt to assume the appearance 
of fantastic frost-work or portentous icicles. It is true such 


# See Sir W. Hamilton’s Notes on Reid. 
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errors in modern interpreters Would not have a similar effect as 
in previous ages : but it would not be less disastrous to the 
fame of Plato. They would nol accept the absurdity their 
criticism deduced ; but they would charge it on him. 

From such errors the criticism of Professor Butler is on the 
whole remarkably free. Himself endowed with much splen- 
dour of imagination, he everywhere fully appreciates, and makes 
allowance for, the poetic colouring which so deeply tinctures the 
style of Plato ; which diffuses itself indeed over conceptions in 
themselves as subtle, and over reasonings as refined, as any to 
bc^ found in the pages of his great pupil and»rival. In some 
points, as we have before observed, Butler is only too liberal an 
apologist. 

The chief value of Plato’s philosophy to every student of it, 
is quite independent of the interpretation which may be given 
of various parts of it, or (even supposing such criticism just) ? of 
the truth or fallacy of these particular speculations themselves. 
It consists, eminently, in the spirit of' his philosophy ; in the 
perpetual correction it supplies of ever-recurring tendencies to 
low materialistic or sensational systems — an influence it has 
again and agaiu auspiciously exerted at various critical epochs of 
philosophical speculation; — in the grandeur and elevation of 
its ethical views ; — in the lofty aspirations, the magnanimous 
and ennobling sentiments it inspires ; — in the attractive and 
beautiful, even though impracticable, ideal it ever presents of 
moral beauty ; and in the profoundly just analyses of human 
nature and delineations of character, which are interspersed with 
the subtlest discussions of metaphysical truth, and in which the 
form of dialogue enables Plato to indulge at pleasure ; — in the 
discipline given to the mind (perhaps the most valuable result 
of all metaphysical philosophy) ; and it may be added in the csise 
of Plato, in the stimulus supplied alike to the intellect, fancy, 
and taste, by the rare genius he displays, and the literary beau- 
ties in which he abounds. 

We may perhaps be allowed (at least if our own experience 
does not wholly deceive usj to hint one thing more. It is, that 
the general spirit of Plato’s philosophy is often so deep or so 
comprehensive, that though we may dissent from his theories, 
or admit them only with large adjustments and rectifications, 
they yet perpetually suggest profound essential truth. His 
philosophy is truth seen '•through a veil of allegory, where some 
variety of interpretation is admissible ; or, like the eye of a 
portrait, seems fixed on every one who looks at it, from whatso- 
ever side. . * 

Let us be permitted briefly to illustrate this observation, by 
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taking, as an example; the wonderful Seventh Book of the 
Republic* How profoundly just (let our philosophy be what 
it will), how profoundly just, in relation to the conditions 
of human nature — to the limitation of our faculties — to our 
ignorance of the Absolute — to the predominance of the Pheno- 
menal over us — is that opening picture of our species, as fet- 
tered captives in the subterranean cave; where, by the dim 
firelight, they see only the gliding shadows of the objects that 
arc passing, and hear only the echoes of the voices that arc 
speaking, between them and the light! How deep is the 
satire launched sfc a complacent sensational philosophy in the 
representation of the honours and veneration one may imagine 
bestowed among these purblind creatures, on those who, in that 
darkness, could most 6 sharply detect ’ the forms, or ‘most 
shrewdly anticipate coincidences or sequences in the < appeor- 
* a^ce,’ of these shadows on the wall ; who could best tell what 
objects came together, or in what order of succession they might be 
expected ! How keen the sarcasm implied in the representation 
that, supposing one of these captives to be dragged up to day- 
light, and compelled to converse with realities till he saw things 
in their true light, he would, if again plunged into tlie cave, be 
apt to seem more blind than those who had never left it, and, 
moving them to alternate laughter and pity, make them exclaim 
on the madness of those who ventured to leave the subterranean 
cavern and tlie friendly darkness, only to lose their eyesight ! 
How sublime the declaration, that, nevertheless, lie who had 
thus, in some degree, purified his vision, must be content again 
to descend to those depths, endeavour to free the miserable 
captives from their chains, and enable them to gaze on the 
glories of earth and sky, and be ravished by the beauties which 
himself had seen. 

Similarly as to Plato’s observations on Education in the same 
book. Who (however he may think that each science, as it passes 
in review, is regarded too exclusively aB an instrument of mental 
discipline, arid that its utilitarian benefits and applications are 
less prominently stated and less highly valued than they deserve), 
who can fail to recognise, amidst deficiencies and excesses, the 
noblest principles and maxims of philosophical education? Who 
will deny that, to the generality of men, the various pursuits by 
which the mind itself is trained to reflection, sagacity, abstrac- 
tion, generalisation, and made capable of finding and appreciating 
Tmth, ore valuable exactly as they conduce to these ends, and, 
in this light, worth far more than any material advantages which 
can accrue from the prosecution of any one science, or the prac- 
tice of any one art whatever ?— a foot, indeed, obvious enough. 
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when we consider that, to fornl such a mind, if only to be capable 
of efficiently prosecuting any one pursuit, many kinds of dis- 
cipline, from which not one in a million ever gets a penny, or 
hopes to do so, must concur. Who will not acknowledge a 
meaning in Plato’s hyperbole, that the chief object of the pur- 
suits which should constitute a wise education, is to awaken, to 
develop, to purify, some faculty of the soul, 4 better worth pre- 
4 serving than a thousand eyes intellectually , to make it saga- 
cious, prompt, comprehensive; morally , to enamour* it of the 
true and the just, the beautiful and the good? 

Even when lie so audaciously declares *that the sublime 
phenomena of Astronomy itself, unless they conduct the soul 
to universal truth, are really of little value ; that the starry 
4 diagrams ’ of the heavens arc to be luoked at as little better 
than geometrical diagrams (exquisitely wrought by some 4 cun- 
4 ning JDaadalus’), except likes these significant of immutable 
laws, and suggestive of absolute science ; how sublime a truth 
is adumbrated in his words ! Not exactly his meaning, it may 
be, yet embracing and surpassing it. The oracular words seem 
more than justified in that marvellous science of celestial dy- 
namics which, in proportion as it is more fully known, transforms 
the glittering hieroglyphics of the heavens into an 4 intelligible 5 
scroll, and enforces, with ever fresh cogency, the sublime moral, 
lessons of which Plato was perhaps chiefly thinking, that 4 the 
4 heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
4 his handy work . 5 

It must be admitted, indeed, that when Plato comes to the 
practical application of his system of philosophical education 
to the chosen youth who are to form the 4 governors 9 of his lie- 
public, we see extravagancies which may well move the world 
to smile. The world will never be well governed, he tells us, 
while power and office are coveted as splendid rewards of ambi- 
tion, or sources of sordid gain ; while that is the case, men in 
power will look to their own good, not to that of the people. 
These last, as lie elsewhere tells us, will be the * cows * that are 
to be taken care of, because they are to be milked ; the 4 sheep * 
that are pastured for their flesh and their wool. The only 
people that are to be trusted with such an office, are the happy 
'men who have so purged their mental vision by the 4 euphrasy 
4 and rue’ of philosophic contemplation, that they will despise 
the rewards of ambition — descend to office when they take it — 
take it because they musty not because they would — assume the 
seals, or even the purple, with a sigh, and lay them down with 
rapture— who are so transported with visions of the to ov cash 
and so smitten with the beauty of to ovtuos bv, that they grudge 
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each moment which a condescending benevolence to the neccs- 
sities of the world exacts of them. Now, says Plato, only phi- 
losophers are capable of all this ; and, therefore, it will never go 
well with the world till philosophers govern it ! ♦ 

It is to bo 'feared that the laughing world will say that it 
would as soon have the geometrical tailors of Lnputa to make 
its clothes; and it must be confessed that, though statesmen 
ought to be philosophic in spirit, yet philosophers, if devoted to 
their piu&uits with the genuine love of them, would generally 
make but indifferent statesmen. Public business would be apt 
to get strangely plundered. ‘ Not by my philosophers,’ Plato 
would say ; * for they are to be so trained that, while looking 
‘ down with contempt on all sublunary vanities of ambition, and 
* sighing to be released from them, they would have self-denial 
c and magnanimity enough to perform their duties.’ But it is 
to be feared that Plato’s system, the noble infirmity of which, 
as Professor Butler well observes, is its excessive tendency to 
nurse the contemplative character, would find its disciples apt 
to indulge in lazy contemplation when letters were to be an- 
swered or despatches written ; transfixed in ecstatic gaze on the 
immutable and real, when their business lay imperatively with 
the ‘mutable’ and ‘phenomenal.’ The infirmities, half sublime 
half ludicrous, of the philosophical character, by which, like 
Thales, it gazes on the stars, and falls into the ditcli — looks at 
distant objects, and forgets what is at its feet — were by no means 
unknown or unacknowledged by Plato, who, in the scvcntli book 
of the Republic, as well as in the Thcatctus, has given exquisite 
sketches of the mingled strength and weakness of this union 
of the child and the sage;* but it is less apparent how tlic evil 
is to be corrected, or by what instrument of education (Plato’s, 
or otherwise) that exquisite equilibrium is to be maintained in 
the philosophic mind, by which, despising the world, it serves 
it; by which, loftily looking down on its pomps and vanities, 
its ambition and its strife, it takes an active part in it — reluc- 
tantly, indeed, yet cordially ; cheerfully dwelling in it, and long- 
ing to break away from it. 

And yet, even in this extravagant portion of the Platonic 
Republic, may we not discern, , in shadow, a state of things, 
at least somewhat resembling that of which Plato but dreamed ? 
May we not prophesy a time, when, under the influence of a far 
diviner, more consistent, and more practical system of ethics than 
even Plato framed, men, many men, shall bo formed* — ■ not, 
inde$d> to despise the honours of the world, aud the rewards of 
ambition, or to think them lgss or other than they are, ^ — for, 
os an old divine observes, ‘ Christians are pilgrims, and it does 
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c not become pilgrims to be* insolent where they sojourn 5 — a 
point which marks at once the distinction between a Christian 
and a stoical philosophy, — but, to - recognise the truth, that the 
great object of life is no more in these than in any other of 
life’s pursuits, or, if the philosopher will, illusions.; and that 
there are, even of this world, delights which compete with 
them, and of the other world, hopes which eclipse them? 
When Christianity, with its more exact appreciation of the 
claims of the practical and contcnrqdative, with far better 
means of conciliating them, and preserving the equilibrium be- 
tween them, shall have taught men, — many fnen, — as she has 
already taught a few, — while frankly acknowledging whatever 
of value attaches to honourable ambition and popular applause, 
to •make political power less an idol than it has been, and 
without pretending to take it up with a sigh, to relinquish it 
without one? When, under the influence of a deeper sense of 
the fair, and the true, and the good, invigorating the soul 
without disturbing its balance, — imparting to it from the 
spiritual and unseen, motives which only reinforce the sense of 
duty, without, disturbing its capacities lor performance, this world 
shall indeed be better governed than it has been, and men cease 
to be the c milch kinc’ and the * well-pastured sheep 5 which they 
too often have been? When man, having already outgrown 
that boyish idolatry of mere brute power, which is the first 
stage of his education, and proper to barbarism, and that se- 
cond idolatry of mere intellect, or of intellect and power com- 
bined, which is the characteristic of mere civilisation, shall 
recognise in that moral excellence which Plato said would en- 
chant all eyes if seen, what is greater and better than either 
power or intellect? The day may be remote, but it will come, 
and happy will be the world when it dawns. Then the sublime 
musings of Plato, though needing corrections and adjustments, 
will seem less Utopian than at present. 

For these reasons and others like them the philosophy of 
Plato will ever be well worthy of earnest study. Even though 
many of its doctrines be impenetrable, or being penetrated, arc 
denied, it still is full of approximations to truth of the most 
comprehensive character ; and forms a rich supplement to any 
* philosophy. To this is to be added, that collateral to his main 
doctrines, are every where interspersed profound maxims and 
reflections, and subtle analyses of human thought and feeling, 
— and all expressed, in what philosophy so often lacks, — the 
winning graces of the most varied eloquence. 

These collateral beauties, indeed; will be thought by many, 
perhaps by most, for more valuable than the more characteristic 
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features of his system. This is certainly the case with the 
greatest of his works* the f Republic.’ Considered as a possible 
political structure in this actual world of ours (and from its 
obvious impracticability many of his commentators have doubted 
whether Plato so regarded it), it certainly deserves to be con- 
sidered the most Utopian that ever entered the mind of man. 
Yet it is full of insulated thoughts of profound significance and 
value, and lustrous with bright gleams and glimpses of truths 
that will never grow old. It is an ideal structure, but made 
out of solid materials ; an edifice of poetry, but built out of the 
substance of philosophy. Many of the speculations, indeed, 
which enter into it cannot be so considered ; as for example, the 
strange paradoxes respecting the community of women, and 
their equality of duties (even in war itself) with men. As d for 
the manner in which Plato would have the individual absorbed 
in the community , which most of all shocks our western notions, 
it is no peculiarity of this philosopher, but belongs to the idea 
of a State as conceived by the ancients, and appears as strongly 
in the ‘ Politics ’ of Aristotle as in the ‘ Republic ’ of Plato. 

These peculiarities, by the by, — to say nothing of other Uto- 

E ian characteristics of his social ethics, nothing of his incornpre- 
ensiblc lenience towards national vices of the most odious 
character, nothing of the mystical character of the metaphysics 
in which he enshrined his ethical speculations, nothing of the 
undue preponderance which his whole system tended to give 
to the contemplative over the practical, — sufficiently show the 
extravagance of comparing the philosophy of Plato with the 
system of Christianity, which in truth is hardly more contrasted 
in form than in substance. 

In his occasional sublime representations of the Supreme 
Reing, and the astonishing decision and beauty of his ethical 
notions, as well as in his strong tendency to believe the immor- 
tality of man, he certainly comes far nearer to the Gospel than 
any other heathen writer; but the moment we institute a 
full comparison, whether as regards substance or form, doc- 
trine or Btyle, we see how limited the resemblance and how 
various the contrasts. Even in that point in which the resem- 
blance is chiefly paraded, nothing can be stronger than the 
contrast between the manner of Plato and that of the Gospel. * 
Plato intermingles his ethical reasoning with the most subtle 
metaphysical refinements; the Gospel expresses ethical truth 
yet more just, uniform, and comprehensive, without any refine- 
ments of metaphysical subtlety at all. Plato .expresses his in a 
#lyle which only the highly Cultivated can at all appreciate, and 
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the Gospel in a form which instantly makes its way into the 
dialect and heart of universal map. 

But so limited are the resemblances, and so numerous the 
contrasts, that probably the world would have heard little of the 
matter had it not been for two opposite tendencies among the 
early adherents and opponents of Christianity. The converts 
from the Academy loved Plato so well that they would fain make 
him, if possible, a Christian divine ; and the infidel hatred Christ 
so much that he would fain set up Plato as a rival ! Not the 
least interesting part of Professor Butler’s lectures turns upon 
this point. We have no room to quote, but confidently refer the 
reader to his pages for a very instructive treatment of it. We 
must also omit some striking passages wc had intended to cite 
on Ihe principal defects in the philosophy of Plato considered as 
a system . On the whole, wc arc confident, that every intelligent 
reader of these lectures will join ill the high encomium which 
the learned editor has pronounced upon them. 

Of the last series of lectures, on the very difficult, but deeply 
interesting treatise of Aristotle irspi 'vjru^ryy, avc have left our- 
selves no space to speak; nor is it necessary. Though marked 
by much acuteness, they arc too brief, too much in the style of 
a mere abstract, to bo very interesting to the general reader; 
though, as we conceive, of much value to any student who is 
resolved to read the original in conjunction with them. 


Art. X . — Memoirs by the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, 
Part 9 M. jP. Published by the Trustees of his Papers, Lord 
Mahon (now Earl Stanhope) and the Right Honourable Ed- 
ward Cardwell, M. P. Part I. The Roman Catholic Ques- 
tion, 1828-29. London: 1856. 

r I ’’’HOUGH this Memoir is certainly not without value, we must 
acknowledge that it has disappointed our expectations. 
When upon the death of Sir Robert Peel it was found that he 
had bequeathed all his unpublished letters and papers, including 
the whole of his confidential correspondence, to two very com- 
petent editors, with discretionary authority to publish the whole 
or any part of these documents at such time as they should 
think fit, we looked far political disclosures 4 of more than ordi- 
nary importance ; and when, after a lapse of six years, the first 
of a promised series of what may be called autobiographical 
fragments was announced, we certainly expected to have our 
curiosity gratified by historical revelations of a very interesting 
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description, and (as tho author himself anticipated) calculated to 
throw light upon the conduct and character of public men, and 
upon the political events of his time. The Memoir before us 
is avowedly an apology, and, receiving it in that light, wc are 
surprised that the illustrious author should have thought it 
worth while ‘to take so much pains to defend that port of his 
conduct on which it lias long since been acknowledged that no 
apology or defence were required by any Except the scanty 
remnant of the ancient bigots of No-Popery and Protestant 
Ascendancy, to whom it is obviously hopeless to address any 
vindication of hifc conduct in 1829. The editors naturally felt 
bound to give effect to the wishps and intentions of the testator, 
but we cannot understand why they have delayed to publish 
this Memoir for so many years, when there is not a line m it 
which might not have appeared the day after Sir Robert’s death, 
{ without any honourable confidence being betrayed, any pri- 

* vate feelings unnecessarily wounded, or any public interests 

* injuriously affected by the publication : ’ and they might have 
considered that if there was a chance of its producing any effect 
at all, the sooner it made its appearance the better. 

"When Sir Robert resolved to bequeath to the world a 
posthumous vindication of his conduct on the Catholic ques- 
tion, he would have done well to commence his narrative at 
an earlier period, and to explain his views and his motives at 
different stages of his career, where his conduct appears so 
irreconcileable with that which he subsequently, and (as wc 
of course think) very wisely, pursued. The first Baronet was 
a Tory, and a strenuous opponent of Catholic Emancipation, 
who naturally brought up his son in political opinions similar to 
his own. It is no wonder, therefore, that young Peel began his 
public and Parliamentary life ns an Anti-Catholic, and that he 
continued for a long time to be a sincere believer in that creed. 
The death of Mr. Perceval left the Protestant party without a 
head. Lord Liverpool, on the formation of his Government, made 
Mr. Peel Irish Secretary, and he almost immediately became 
the recognised leader of the Anti-Catholics, by the mere fact of 
his being by far the ablest adherent of their cause. In his first 
speech, which was delivered about three months before the 
assassination of Mr. Perceval, he had announced his opposition 
to the claims of tlife Catholics, but at that time he declined to 
bind hffeself on the general question of further concessions. He 
said, * On giving his vote on the present occasion- he would by 
f no means pledge himself with regard to the Catholic -question, 
r but merely give his negative to a motion which in the present 
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c instance was at least unnecessary.’* Such prudent reserve 
could not long be maintained ; for, having accepted the post of 
Anti-Catholic Leader, he was soon compelled to offer a more 
unqualified opposition to the cause of Emancipation, and to hold 
more decisive language upon it, in order to satisfy the zeal and 
expectations of his followers. It would probably be unjust to 
Sir Robert Peel to accuse him of insincerity, — of having shaped 
his course from motives of personal ambition, with a view to 
the attainment of political power; but it is very difficult to 
comprehend how a man so unfettered by bigotry and prejudice, 
so deep a thinker on all great political questions, and so careful 
an observer of the signs of the times, should have continued for 
fourteen years to conduct and* encourage an unremitting op- 
position to a policy supported by the ablest men of all parties, 
and which was evidently progressing with irresistible force. 

In the great debate of 1 813 Mr. Peel, almost unsupported, con- 
fronted all the eloquence, wit, and wisdom which that House 
of Commons contained — all the then existing and most of the 
future parliamentary celebrities of the country. He observes 
in this volume, that one of the most decisive considerations in 
favour of Catholic Emancipation, arose from the fact that every 
young man of promise who entered public life, whether as a 
Tory or as a Whig, began by repudiating the extravagant pre- 
tensions of the Ultra-Protestant party. Hence the longer 
the contest continued, the more indispensably necessary Peel 
became to the party lie led, and the more deeply lie committed 
himself on the question. Rut about this time the Catholic 
cause began to retrograde, in consequence of the violent dis- 
sensions which raged amongst the Catholics themselves, and the 
fresh disturbances of which Ireland became the theatre; both 
these causes combined to disgust and estrange many of their 
friends, and to increase the rancorous hostility of their opponents. 
Still year after year the Catholic question was brought forward 
in Parliament, sometimes in one shape and sometimes in 
another, with vicissitudes of success and failure, till in the year 
1821, for the first time a relief bill was carried through the 
House of Commons, but afterwards lost in the House of Lords. 
During those successive years of debates and divisions, though 
the Catholic question was evidently advancing, it seemed to be 
still very far from approaching its consummation. Nineteen 
years had elapsed since it had been first brought under the con- 
sideration of Parliament ; and in that long period, besides many 


* Lord Morpeth’s Motion for a Committee to consider the State 
of Ireland. 
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collateral discussions, there had 'been thirty-three debates on 
the main question. Notwithstanding the vast superiority of 
eloquence and argument manifested on the side of Emancipation* 
the prejudices of its opponents were still undiminished. The 
Homan Catholics were divided in their counsels, and dispirited 
by frequent failures. The question, though nominally c open,’ 
was practically vetoed, while George IV. was determined to 
employ $11 his authority and influence to obstruct its further 
progress. There appeared, therefore, no immediate or stringent 
reason why Peel should falter in his course, or why that re- 
sistance should n&t be successfully and indefinitely maintained. 

This state of affairs continued till 1824, when O’Connell took 
the management of the cause into his own hands, and began 
the great system of organised agitation, which he afterwards 
worked with such consummate skill and such prodigious success. 
However blind ordinary men might have been to the effects 
which the machinery now brought into play was calculated to 
produce, it must ever be unaccountable that such a man as Sir 
Robert Peel should have been insensible to them ; and it would 
have been far more interesting, if instead of an apology for his 
course in 1829, his explanation had embraced the period between 
1824 to 1827 — from the establishment of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation and the ‘ rent,’ till the death of Lord Liverpool and the 
formation of Mr. Canning’s Administration; for although in 
that interval events had occurred of the utmost importance and 
very analogous to those which somewhat later were mainly in- 
strumental to Peel’s conversion — those events, by his own 
account, made no impression on his mind at the time of their 
occurrence, and effected no change in his opinions. A curious 
passage in the Memoir illustrates this state of affairs : — 

* It may be asked why, considering the number of distinguished 
men concurring in opinion on the Catholic question, was not an 
united Government formed on the principle of concession ? The 
answer, I presume, is, because the want of mutual confidence among 
statesmen of different parties concurring on the particular question, 
or actual disagreement on other questions of scarcely inferior im- 
portance, precluded the hope of engaging them to act in cordial 
concert and co-operation in the general direction of public affairs. 
The fact is that shortly after the death of Mr. Perceval an attempt 
was made, apparently under favourable circumstances,, to . form a 
Government united on the principle of a conciliatory adjustment of 
the claims of the Romun Catholics. 

c I speak of the proposals made by Lord Wellesley on the 1st of 
June, 1812, to Lord Grey and Lord Grenville. That attempt was 
not successful. Whatever wese the causes of its. failure, they are 
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not, I apprehend, Imputable in- ttfe slightest degree to those who had 
taken- a part hostile to concession. I have, however* no other in- 
formation on this subject than that Which is derived from the letters 
and minutes of conversation published at the time. 

* 1 have' made, this digression — not one, however, irrelevant to the 
subject — because there is, I think, a tendency to underrate the diffi- 
culties which for many years stood in the way of the formation of a 
Government united on the principle either of concession or of resist- 
ance, and because that tendency will probably increase with the lapse 
of time.* ( Memoir ; p. 62.) 

Mr. Canning, therefore, upon Lord Liverpool’s death, con- 
sented to reconstruct the Ministry upon the* principle of the 
Catholic question continuing to be open, which was tantamount 
to tjie prolongation of the contest without any definitive result. 
Having pledged himself to the King to this effect, he hoped 
and expected that tlic Tory party might still be kept together, 
and that all his remaining colleagues would continue to hold 
office under him. This hope was, however, speedily, and we 
think cruelly, disappointed ; but it was neither the first nor the 
last time that the Tory party abandoned the leader who had 
placed genius and patriotism at their service. They unani- 
mously, but separately and without concert, resolved to abandon 
him ; Peel himself being foremost in taking this course, but 
imparting, with many amicable expressions, his resolution to 
Canning himself, upon the express ground (and on no other) of 
the irreconcilcable difference between them on the Catholic 
question. 

‘ For eighteen years/ he said, in the debate which took place 
on that occasion, 6 he had offered an uncompromising resistance 
to the extension of political privileges to the Homan Catholics : his 
opposition was founded on principle ; he thought tho continuance 
of those bars was necessary for the maintenance of the Constitution 
and the safety of the Established Church. . . . And cherishing at 
that moment the snme opinions he had always done .... and after 
the active and prominent part in support of those opinions which 
he had always taken as a Minister of the Crown, he did riot think he 
could, consistently with his honour as a public man, agree to an ar- 
rangement which would be beneficial to himself, but would likewise, 
if he retained office, materially forward the success of a question to 
winch he could never agree, and to which lie had always offered, and 
always must offer, the most open and decided resistance. If his 
opinion on that question had been changed, he would have felt boqnd 
to have accepted office under his Higlit Honourable friend's adminis- 
tration/ 

Here we have a decisive and unqualified declaration of his 
unchanged opinions as to the danger of emancipation, and the 
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expediency of opposing it ; and nothing can be more remarkable 
than to compare this speech with his justification of his conduct 
in 1828 and 1829. In 1827 the Waterford and Louth elections 
had taken place ; and though he grounds his conversion prin- 
cipally on the Clare election, its symptoms and its effects, every 
word that he says upon the latter election is equally applicable 
to the two former ; and it is exceedingly difficult to understand 
by what process of reasoning he remained unconvinced and un- 
shaken after Waterford, while after Clare he thought * the 
* struggle could no longer be advantageously maintained, 5 and 
that the danger to the establishments he wished to defend could 
only be averted by conceding to the Catholics that admission 
to political privileges which two years before he had pronounced 
incompatible with the safety of the Constitution and of*“the 
Established Church. 

* The Clare election,’ he says, 1 supplied the manifest proof of an 
abnormal and unhealthy condition of the public mind in Ireland — the 
manifest proof that the sense of a common grievance and the sym- 
pathies of a common interest were beginning to loosen the ties which 
connect different classes of men in friendly relations to each other — 
to weaken the force of local and personal attachments, and to unite 
the scattered elements of society into a homogeneous and disciplined 
mass, yielding willing obedience to the assumed authority of superior 
intelligence hostile to the law and the Government which adminis- 
tered it.* ‘A prudent Minister, before he del ermines against all 
concession — against any yielding or compromise of former opinions 
— must well consider what it is that, he has to resist, and what are 
his powers of resistance. In the case of the Clare election, and of 
its natural consequences, what was the evil to be apprehended ? Not 
force — not violence — not any act of which law could take cogni- 
sance. The real danger was in the peaceable and legitimate exercise 
of a franchise according to the will and conscience of the holder. The 
actual transfer was the least of the evil ; the process by which it was 
to be effected .... the fifty-pound freeholders, the gentry to a man, 
polling one way, tlicir alienated tenantry another — all the great 
interests of the county broken down — the universal desertion — 
the agitator and the priest laughing to scorn the baffled landlord — 
the local lieavings and throes on every casual vacancy in a county — 
the universal convulsion at a general election; — this was the danger 
to be apprehended — these were the evils to bo resisted.’ (Memoir , 
p. 116.) . # 

The very state of things, the danger of which was so clearly 
seen by Mr. Pcelin 1829, had actually occurred at Waterford 
and Louth in 1826. The Catholics had by their own exertions 
broken down some of the most important of the barriers whidli 
excluded them from politicabpower ; yet Mr. Peel seemed blind 
to this fact, and to all the # consequences which so forcibly struck 
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him two years later. In 182? he dwelt upon the danger to the 
Church and the State from concession; in 1829 he could not 
see how Ireland was to be governed, and the Church and State 
to be preserved, except by concession, and the settlement of 
this long vexed question. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the insuperable difficulties 
and endless contradictious to which the Duke of Wellington’s 
cabinet was exposed by leaving the Catholic question c open and 
unsettled either way, than the relations of the Home Secretary 
with the Irish administration. Lord Anglesey, who had gone 
to Dublin as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, was in favour of 
[Emancipation. Mr. William Lamb, afterwards Lord Mel- 
bourne, the Chief Secretary, was in favour of Emancipation ; 
LoAl Francis Egcrton, who succeeded him, was the author of 
the pro-Catholic motion of 1825 ; yet these men were placed in 
the breach, and called upon to defend the authority of the 
Crown and of the law against O’Connell and the Catholic 
Association, at a time when their own convictions were noto- 
riously in favour of a surrender of the fortress. The Irish 
correspondence, which is the most curious portion of the docu- 
mentary evidence in this volume, discloses in every page the 
'incurable inconsistency of such a position, and it must long 
have been obvious to a Minister having this evidence before 
him, that a contest carried oil by so divided an army could only 
end by a capitulation. 

In the last act of this momentous drama Peel played an 
honourable, patriotic, and unselfish part, and made all the atone- 
ment in his power for his previous errors. lie submitted to 
the mortification of yielding to agitation what he had refused to 
reason, and he braved the resentment of his own friends and 
followers heedless of tiic consequences to himself. The Duke 
of Wellington, it is true, shared the obloquy with him; but 
it was upon Peel, who was considered more emphatically their 
leader, that the rage and resentment of the anti- Cat holies more 
especially fell. The authority of the Duke was so great, and 
his followers were so accustomed to look up to him with pro- 
found deference and submission, that they would not regard 
him as the prime mover in this detested measure ; and yet it 
was the Duke who had given the first public indication of a 
disposition to surrender in a speech in the House of Lords on 
the 9th of June, 1828, in which he said, ‘If the agitators of 
‘ Ireland would only leave the public mind At rest, the people 
* would become more satisfied, and I certainly think that it 
‘ would then be possible to do something.’ This declaration, 
it must be remembered, was, made before the Clare election. 

TOLo CIY. NO. COXI. * 8 
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It was about the same time eariy in June (as appears by the 
Memoir, p. 127.) that the first communications on the subject 
occurred between the Duke And Peel, oh which occasion the 
Home Secretary intimated to his Grace that, in existing cir- 
cumstances, his retirement from office could not long be delayed ; 
but when he expressed his earnest desire that the Duke would 
say nothing in the approaching debate to preclude himself from 
taking the state of Ireland into consideration during the recess, 
he found that the Duke’s sentiments did not differ from his 
own as to the necessity of maturely considering it. 

Immediately $fter the close of the session of 1828, it was 
settled that the Duke and Peel should interchange their respective 
views on the state of Ireland and on the Catholic question ; and 
accordingly, on the 9th of August, the Duke conveyed tq his 
colleague a memorandum and accompanying letter which lie 
had sent to the King, his Majesty’s answer, and a further me- 
morandum, — all which documents were unfortunately returned, 
uncopied, to the Duke, and consequently find no place in this 
Memoir. In Peel’s reply (August 11.) he says : — 

4 1 have uniformly opposed wliat is called Catholic Emancipation 
and have rested my opposition upon broad and uncompromising 
grounds. 

* I wish I could say that my views upon the question were mate- 
rially changed, and that I now believed that full concessions to the 
Roman Catholics could be made, either exempt from the dangers 
which I have apprehended from them, or productive of the full ad- 
vantages which their advocates anticipate from the grant of them. 

* But, whatever may he my opinion upon these points, I cannot 
deny that the state of Ireland, under existing circumstances is most 
unsatisfactory ; that it becomes necessary to make your choice be- 
tween different kinds and different degrees of evil — to compare the 
actual danger resulting from the union and organisation of the 
Roman CatlioLic body, and the incessant agitation in Ireland, with 
prospective and apprehended dangers to the constitution or religion 
of the country; ami maturely to consider whether it may nut be 
better to encounter every eventual risk of concession than to submit 
to the certain continuance, or rather perhaps the certain aggravation, 
of existing evils. 

* Take what view we may; of the Catholic question, we must ad- 
mit that we labour under this extreme and overwhelming embarrass- 
ment with reference to the present condition of Ireland: that the 
Protestant mind is divided and very nearly balanced upon the most 
important question relating to Ireland. 

4 We cannot esg&pe from the discussion of that question, and we 
cannot meet it without being in a minority in one branch of the 
Legislature. 

4 In the House of Commons in 1827 there was a majority of four 
against concession ; in 1£28 there was a majority of six in its 
favour. 
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* The change certainly was nbt effected by any other cause than 
the progress of uninfluenced opinion. The actual number therefore 
in the House of Commons in favour of the measure is on the in- 
crease. The House of Commons of the last Parliament, and the 
House of Commons of this Parliament, have each decided in favour 
of the principle of concession. The majority of the House of Lords 
against the principle, looking at the constitution of that majority, is 
far from satisfactory ; but if it were much greater, the evil of per- 
manent disunion on such a question between the two branches of the 
Legislature would be extreme, and the parties that would gain dan- 
gerous strength from its continuance would be those in whose favour 
the House of Commons have decided. , 

c Whatever be the ultimate result of concession, there would be an 
advantage in the sincere and honest attempt to settle the question on 
jus ^principles, which it is difficult to rate too highly in the present 
state of uffairs. 

8 The Protestant mind would be united, not at first, for the party 
opposed to concession would probably under any circumstances be a 
powerful one. If, however, concession should tranquillise Ireland 
and produce the effects predicted by its advocates, that party would 
gradually anti rapidly acquiesce in it. If concession on just prin- 
ciples were rejected by the Homan Catholics — or if it were abused — 
if they were put clearly and undeniably in the wrong — then the 
Protestants of all shades of opinion would be united into one firm 
and compact body, and would ultimately overbear all oppositiou. 

8 The present state of affairs in Ireland is such, the danger is so 
menacing, that it is an object of great importance to Jay the founda- 
tion of cordial union and co-operation among the Protestants of the 
empire — supposing you should fail in establishing the more general 
and more desirable union among all classes of the King’s subjects. 

e I have thus written to you without reserve upon the first and 
great question of all — the policy of seriously considering this long- 
agitated question with a view lo its adjustment. I have proved to 
you, I trust, that no false delicacy in respect to past declaration s of 
opinion — no fear of the imputation of inconsistency — will prevent 
me from taking that part which present dangers and a new position 
of affairs may require. I am ready, at the hazard of any sacrifice, 
to maintain the opinion which I now deliberately give — that there is 
upon the whole less of evil in making a decided effort to settle the 
Catholic question than in leaving it, as it has been left, an open 
question — the Government being undecided with respect to it, and 
paralysed in consequence of that indecision upon many occasions pecu- 
liarly requiring promptitude and energy of action/ ( Memoir , p. 181.) 

The rest of this letter, and the memorandum annexed to it, 
arc worthy of all praise, and its author might very justly say, 
that on reading it over, after the lapse of Jbvi^nty years, he does 
so with the testimony of his heart and conscience to the sin- 
cerity of the advice he then gave, apd the declarations he made ; 
with the same testimony, also, that that letter was written with 
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a clear foresight of the penalties to which the coarse he re- 
solved to take would expose him. 

• My judgment may be erroneous. From the dpep interest I have 
In the result (though now only so far as future fame is concerned), 
it cannot be impartial ; yet surely I do not err in believing that 
when the various circumstances on which my decision was taken are 
calmly and dispassionately considered — the state of political parties 
— the repent discussions in Parliament — the result of the Clare 
election, and the prospects which it opened — the earnest representa- 
tions and emphatic warnings of the chief Governor of Ireland — the 
evil, rapidly increasing, of divided councils in the Cabinet, and of 
conflicting decisions in the two Houses of Parliament — the necessity 
for some systematic and vigorous course of policy in respect to Ire- 
land — the impossibility, even if it were wise, that that policy should 
be one of coercion — surely I do not err in believing that I shall not 
hereafter be condemned for having needlessly and precipitately, still 
less for having dishonestly and treacherously, counselled the attempt 
to adjust the long litigated question that had for so many years pre- 
cluded the cordial co-operation of public men, and had left Ireland 
the arena for fierce political conflicts, annually renewed without the 
means of authoritative interposition on the part of the Crown/ 
(P. 188.) 

He was too well acquainted with the animus of his party 
to be mistaken as to the manner in which they would receive 
the announcement of his conversion ; and it is only to ]>c re- 
gretted that he was not equally clcar-sightcd as to the con- 
sequences of that protracted resistance which was at last over- 
come by successful agitation in a manner so discreditable to the 
character, and so injurious to the interests of the country. 

The Duke and Peel having come to an agreement to concede 
Catholic Emancipation, the Duke undertook to procure the 
assent of the King, which proved a more difficult task than 
either of them contemplated. His Majesty, who had once been 
a very strenuous friend of the Catholics, was now one of the 
bitterest and most bigoted of their opponents. He had flattered 
himself that the formation of the Wellington Government 
would extinguish, during his reign at least, all their chances of 
success, and great was his annoyance and vexation when the 
Duke informed His Majesty of the resolution whioh he and Peel 
had simultaneously but independently taken, and asked for the 
Royal consent to their announcing it , in the speech from the 
throne. From the middle of August, 1828, to the middle of 
January, 1829, .ttoS Duke was engaged in earnest,, but for a long 
time fruitless, endeavours to reconcile the King’s 'mind to a 
measure he so much abhorred ; during this period it was agreed 
that the Chancellor alone should be apprised of what Was passing, 
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nor was it till the end of the year that the secret was im- 
parted to the other Ministers, and their concurrence required to 
the contemplated measures, which they unanimously consented 
to give. The Government soon found itself in a very false and 
inconvenient position. The King and his Ministers had agreed 
in preserving a mysterious silence as to their real intentions : the 
King, from motives purely selfish, in order to save himself from 
being importuned by the Duke of Cumberland, and disturbed 
by the remonstrances of the exasperated * Bruns wickers the 
Ministers, to prevent any fresh agitation, which they thought 
would mar their schemes. This system of ’mystery proved, 
however, very mischievous; it carried with it the appearance 
of plot, and many of their friends, who, having been kept 
in the dark, had continued to commit themselves by Anti- 
Catholic declarations, were sorely perplexed at being reduced 
to tlic alternative of abandoning tlic Duke, or of acting in direct 
contradiction to their most recent professions ; and they did not, 
therefore, make up their minds to support liis measures without 
deep mortification and resentment at tlic part they were made to 
play. As early as in January, 1828, however, suspicions began 
to be more seriously entertained, and Lord Eldon wrote to his 
daughter (J anuary 30tli), f Nobody can read the last speeches of 
c Lord Palmerston and Vesey Fitzgerald, without apprehending 
e that most dangerous concessions arc about to be made to the 
c Catholics.’ The speeches of the Duke of Wellington and the 
Chancellor in the House of Lords, June, 1828, had been uni- 
versally considered indicative of a change in' the opinions and 
intentions of the Government; and in August it was strongly 
reported that Peel was going to resign, and that the Duke 
meant to concede the Catholic question. On the 18th of August, 
the report of Mr. Dawson’s speech at Derry, created prodigious 
surprise and all sorts of surmises. The rage and indignation 
of the Orangemen, and the violent language of their press, were 
boundless ; and the King was exceedingly incensed, because he 
thought the secret had not been kept as the Ministers had 
engaged it should be, and that Mr. Dawson would not have 
made his declaration if he had not known of their intentions. 

The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland wrote letter after letter en- 
treating the Government to settle the question,’ and insisting 
that every hour of c delay would increase the difficulty of ad- 
* justment/ All this time he was ignorant of what was passing 
in the* Cabinet, aud as they did not choose to confide in him. 
Lord Anglesey was placed in the mortifying and unfair position 
of governing Ireland without knowing in what manner the 
Ministers meant to deal with the great question which absorbed 
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all others in that country ; this want of confidence led to a breach 
between the Government and the Lord-Lieutenant. The King, 
wanting to vent his ill-humour on somebody, insisted on Lord 
Anglesey’s removal. The Duke wrote reproachful letters to him, 
which his high spirit would not endure, and he was suddenly 
recalled, to the great consternation of the Roman Catholics. It 
is not a little remarkable that the confidential correspondence 
between Lord Anglesey and Peel went on without interruption 
till within a few days of the Lord-Lieutenant’s Recall : nor is 
there a trace in jt of any difference between them, still less of 
any hint as to the probability of the Irish Government being 
transferred to other hands. 

By the beginning of February the intentions of the Govern- 
ment ceased to be a secret, and the storm of opposition began 
to gather rapidly. From the first moment of Peel’s communica- 
tion with the Duke, he had earnestly urged the expediency of 
his own retirement from office, and as the meeting of Parliament 
drew near, he again pressed it in a letter to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, which was accompanied by a memorandum drawn up for 
the purpose of * aiding the Duke in his endeavours to induce the 
5 King to permit his confidential servants to take the condition 
€ of Ireland, without restriction, into their immediate considera- 
f tion.’ This paper was communicated to the King, immediately 
after which the Duke wrote to Peel, € You have been informed 

* of what has passed between the King and me, and certain of 
€ the bishops and me, on this subject, and you must see the 
( difficulties with which we shall be surrounded in taking this 
f course. I tell you fairly I do not see the smallest chance of 

* getting the better of these difficulties if you should not con- 

* tinue - in office.’ lie was almost certain, he said, the King 
would not consent unless Peel would give them his assistance 
in office; upon which Peel at once replied that he would not 
press his retirement, but would remain in office, and propose 
(with the King’s consent) the measures contemplated for the 
settlement of the Catholic question. The day after the King 
had received the above-named memorandum, all the other 
Ministers who had uniformly voted against the Catholics had 
separate audiences to announce their concurrence with the Duke 
and Peel. After these interviews the King consented that the 
state of Ireland should be considered by the Cabinet, and tbe 
result of their deliberations be submitted to His Majesty, but 
still he did not pledge himself to adopt the views of his Govcrn- 
ment. 

The following memorandum is amusing and characteristic s — 

‘ I fear from the accompanying note from Lord Bathurst, that His 
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Majesty was not satisfied by the argument which I submitted for his 
consideration. ' 

* Lord Bathurst to Mr. Perl. 

4 Council Office, January 17, 1829. 

1 “ My dear Mr. Peel, 

* “ Many thanks for having been good enough to send me the 
paper which you had sent to the King, and the receipt of which he 
mentioned to me. 

* u It is certainly what the King seemed to admit it to be — a good 
statement ; and I should say an argumentative one, if my gracious 
Master had not denied it to be one. » 

* “ Yours very sincerely, 

* “ Bathurst.”’ 

The day before the meeting of Parliament, Mr. Peel tendered 
the resignation of his seat for the University of Oxford. ‘He 
c did so,’ he saj’s, c upon the impulse of private feelings, rather 
f than a dispassionate consideration of the constitutional rc- 
* lations between a representative and his constituents.’ He 
appears to have entertained great doubt whether lie was taking 
a proper course, although his motives and scruples were un- 
questionably delicate and honourable. This resignation has 
always appeared to us to have been an error in judgment : it 
was quite certain that it would have no practical effect, — if 
indeed it could have had any, it would have been an act of 
criminality on his part to expose to any hazard a measure of such 
paramount importance, and to put in jeopardy the peace of the 
Empire in deference to the prejudices of the University. Great 
difference of opinion prevailed in the academical body, and (as 
he says) there had been indications, even before the events of 
c the autumn of 1828 , that the opposition to concession on the 
€ part of the University was gradually becoming less decided.’ 
Some traces of this change may be found even in the very 
absurd letters of Dr. Lloyd, the then Bishop of Oxford, Sir 
Robert’s ci-devant tutor, for whose opinion the Minister seems to 
have felt a degree of respect which the correspondence of the 
Pyelate does not justify". 

This fact alone proves that it would have been infinitely wiser 
to have brought the whole case, and the reasons by which he 
bad been actuated, before the world, and have given the Univer- 
sity time for forming a calm judgment upon it, rather than to 
challenge a contest^ while academical and clerical minds were in 
an* excited state, and when, in consequence, his re-election could 
not be otherwise than doubtful. The result proved that his re- 
signation was a mistake ; he suffered the mortification of a 
defeat, which stimulated the exertions of the opponents of the 
Ministerial measures, and renewed the scruples of the King. 
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His Majesty, — who appears to have turned over to the Anti** 
Catholic side, either from capricious antipathy to his former 
fjriends, or a vague notion that lie would be more popular by 
espousing the sentiments of his father, and his brother, the Duke 
of York, — begau .to cabal against his own ministers, and while 
giving ostensibly his full sanction and authority to the Duke of 
Wellington, lie allowed Lord Eldon and the Tory malcontents 
to have constant access to his person, and did not conceal from 
them that nothing would better please him than that they 
should succeed in defeating the measures of his Government. 
Meanwhile, the speech from the throne was delivered, the cause 
was safe in the House of Commons, and the only question 
which remained was, liow the Duke was to turn the majority in 
the Lords, of the former year, into a majority the other way : 
he accomplished this by a judicious mixture of firmness, tole- 
rance, and conciliation, and by his habitual influence over the 
mind of the King. When urged by some of his impatient 
allies, to compel every man connected with his Government to 
vote for emancipation, without reference to his opinions, or to 
any former votes, and when told what was said about the ex- 
pediency of turning out the refractory members, as they were 
called, he replied, * I have undertaken this business, and am de- 

* termined to go through with it. Nobody knows the difficulties 

* I have had with my .Royal master — nobody knows him so 
c well as I do. I will succeed, but I am as on a field of battle, 

* ami must fight it out my own way. 5 

Peel, having been returned for Westbury after his ejection 
from the University of Oxford, took his scat in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday the 3rd of March. The deliberations of the 
Cabinet had gone on all along with perfect harmony and unani- 
mity, on the outline and on the details of the measures to be 
submitted to Parliament, under the impression that the sanction 
of the King was secured to these proceedings. Mr. Peel gave 
notice, on the -3rd of March, that he would bring on the question 
upon the 5th ; when, in the midst of the interest and curiosity 
produced by the near approach of the great contest, Londpn 
was startled by a sudden rumour that the Government was out. 
On Tuesday, March 3rd, the King, suddenly commanded the 
attendance of the Duke, the Chancellor, and Peel at Windsor. 
There he kept them for five hours, talking himself incessantly, 
and making a desperate effort to escape fiywi the eonaent he 
had reluctantly been induced to give to the Bill (as he himself 
acknowledged), only because he had no other alternative. His 
Majesty pretended that- he had never fully, understood the 
manner in which his Ministers proposed to effect the object in 
vie^r j and when the desired explanations had been made to 
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him, lie said that he could not agree to any alteration in the 
oath of supremacy, and as there N had been a misunderstanding 
on his part on that point, the sanction he had given ought not 
to be binding on him, and he must retract a consent given under 
an erroneous impression, and which was disapproved by his de- 
liberate and conscientious judgment. Hoping that he had suc- 
ceeded in making some impression on the three Ministers, he 
inquired what course, after this declaration of his own senti- 
ments, they intended to pursue. They all replied that they 
should announce their resignations to Parliament on the follow- 
ing day. He made vehement appeals to their loyalty, more 
particularly to the Duke of Wellington, and used the most 
earnest endeavours to induce them to retract this resolution, 
but without shaking their firmness in the slightest degree ; and 
he at last let them depart, having accepted their several resig- 
nations, which they communicated to their astonished colleagues 
the same day at a Cabinet dinner. 

6 Our interview with lfis Majesty lasted for the long period of 
five hours : there was unintermitted conversation during the whole 
time, but nothing material passed excepting that the purport of 
which I have faithfully reported. At the close of the interview the 
King took leave of us with great composure and great kindness, gave 
to each of us a salute on each cheek, and accepted our resignation of 
office, frequently expressing his sincere regret at the necessity which 
compelled us to retire from his service.’ ( Memoir , p. 317.) 

No secret seems to have been made of this sudden revo- 
lution in the march of events, but the consternation of one 
side and the revived hopes of the other were of very brief 
duration. The King had no sooner perpetrated this momentary 
act of vigour, than he became alarmed at his own exploit. He 
knew it would be impossible to form any other Government, 
and the same night he surrendered at discretion to the Duke 
of Wellington’, desiring him and his colleagues to withdraw their 
resignations, and giving them full leave to proceed with the 
measures of which notice had been given in Parliament. 

The Bill went forward with constantly increasing adhesions, 
but with undiminished ill-humour on the part of the King, 
who did not disguise his resentment against the converts. The 
Duke of Cumberland kept his mind in a state of irritation; 
the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Eldon, Lori Mansfield, and 
others of the Anti-Catholic peers continually presented them- 
selves to him with petitions against the Bill, and earnest en- 
treaties that he would interpose his authority and influence to 
obstruct its success. He did not any more venture openly to 
oppose the Duke, but he desired a person high in his confidence 
and regard, to inform all the Peers in his household that it was 
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hip wish they should vote against the Bill ; an unconstitutional 
commission, which the person ‘to whom it was given prudently 
.and properly declined to execute. Of these curious circum- 
stances, however. Sir Robert has not thought fit to preserve 
any memoranda for the public entertainment or instruction. 
He has limited himself' to the task of proving that the part 
which he played as Minister in 1829, was one prescribed by 
duty and conscience, and which was adopted with the single- 
minded object of promoting the interest and well-being of the 
country. t 

Putting the question upon that issue, and examining the 
evidence and the arguments he adduces in support of his con- 
duct, we think no candid and unbiassed mind can pronounce 
any other sentence than that upon this occasion he deserved 
well of his country, and, as we began by remarking, such is the 
judgment that had been already very generally given long 
before his death, and even long before this Memoir was com- 
posed; but we cannot but be struck with tho reflection that 
the more clearly Sir Robert Peel saw the course which it be- 
hoved him to take in 1829, the more perplexed we. are in trying 
to account for the whole tonour of his previous conduct in the 
opposite course, without looking for the solution of it in motives 
of personal ambition, the reality of which wc should most 
reluctantly admit, and the more readily disbelieve, because such 
motives had undoubtedly no influence whatever upon bis conduct 
in 1829. But when he was asking for a posthumous acquittal of 
the charges brought against him by his enemies, and a posthu- 
mous confirmation of the praises bestowed upon him by his 
admirers, he must surely have felt conscious that impartial truth 
would always cause it to be remembered that his conduct, on 
the Catholic Question, taken as a whole, was productive of evils, 
which the devotion and patriotism of the better part of it served 
only imperfectly to repair. lie was splendide mendax in 1829, 
and the magnitude of the service he then performed,. entitle him 
to full pardon for his former errors ; but those errors and that 
service combined, produced consequences the effects of which 
are still feljt, and may be felt for generations to come, for they 
not only were the means of breaking up long-standing political 
connexions, the dissolution df which was in itself an evil of no 
small importance, but they afforded to the country the perni- 
cious example of concessions which had been long and obsti- 
nately refused to reason and justice, but were made to violence 
and intimidation ; and it brought forth instances of inconsistency 
so flagrant, and in many cases so unaccountable, as to shake 
. public confidence in the sincerity and the honour of public men. 
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\\T hatever question may arise between two nations, that 
question itself can never be of so much importance as. the 
spirit in which it is debated. The smallest * questions have 
caused implacable wars ; the greatest have been easily subjected 
to arrangement. Questions are, in fact, sometimes raised by a 
government either for the sake of leading ‘to a quarrel, or for 
the sake of obtaining an humiliating admission from the govern- 
ment opposed to it.. When such is the case, a controversy is as 
likely to be prolonged and is as incapable of friendly settlement 
if it concern an acre of barren territory, as if it concern a valu- 
able province or a mighty empire. An antagonist who docs not 
mean to be satisfied cannot be satisfied; and what nations in their 
dealings with each other have to look to is, that none should 
use, or bo allowed to use with impunity, a tone which, from the 
fact that concession to it would be derogatory, renders such 
concession difficult and dangerous, if not impossible. 

These remarks lead us to observe that our relations with th’c 
United States, ever since their independence, have been in a 
very singular condition. There arc no two countries in the 
world which ought to be united so closely by sympathy and 
interest as Great Britain and the United States; there are 
no two countries, nevertheless, which are more constantly 
involved in disputes. Various treaties have been made be- 
tween them; but each treaty, though assented to with appa- 
rent satisfaction at the time, has keen the subject of future 
disagreement, the end of each successive discussion being the 
cession of some point to the United States, which Great Britain 
did not deem it had conceded previously. It is worth while, 
before entering upon- those subjects which have recently been 
discussed by the two Governments, to endeavour in some degree 
to point out the causes of that series of periodical differences 
which has during* so many years disagreeably agitated us, and 
agreeably excited our Transatlantic offspring. 

We are not araongst the unfriendly critics of American insti- 
tutions. There is a mighty polity in the great Transatlantic Com- 
monwealth founded by our children,, which may well, on some 
grounds, challenge the admiration of statesmen tfho deem, like 
VOL. CIV. NO. CCXI. ' ' ' ' *S 5. 
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Themistocles, that a statesman’s masterpiece is to convert a. small 
State into a great one. It is^true that in the decisions of that 
democratic commonwealth the voice of the noisy multitude has 
to be heard, and its easily deceived ear' cooled ; that men of in- 
ferior attainments and capacity fill the House of Representatives 
directly chosen by universal suffrage. . But, on the other hand, 
that ably and artfully constructed body, the Senate, in which the 
chief power of the. North American confederation resides, con- 
tains the corn carefully winnowed 1 from the chaff! In it are to 
be found the two elect men 6f each' State, who, having gained 
the highest hotlours of their own community, have come to 
battle for the honours of the federal republic. 

Here, then, are the most able and ambitious men in that vast 
empire and aspiring society at the head of affairs, with ffheir 
eye constantly directed towards the public, and- with the fore- 
knowledge that their power can only be increased by the increase 
of their popularity. This popularity, however, must have a 
basis constructed of opposite materials : there are the ol ttoWol, 
the masses who are to be gained by a triumph of some sort, but 
there are also the more sagacious and influential few who are 
to be won by a triumpli cheaply bought. The dexterity of the 
able American Statesman consists in gathering into the crowd 
of his admirers these two distinct classes. It is difficult to con- 
ceive a system more perfectly framed for safe and constant 
conquest: for frequent triumph and rare peril; for successful 
negotiation and skilful negotiators. The wary politicians at 
the head of the United States Government know that their 
country has an instinct of what they are about : aiid they pro- 
ceed in their course with a. bold but measured step, watched by 
attentive spectators, who will probably laugh if they lose their 
footing, but who will certainly applaud if they safely tread the 
narrow and slippery path which lies between the yawning* 
gulphs of a dangerous contest or a defeated diplomacy. An 
attentive notice of past and passing events will exemplify these 
observations, and explain a mystery which otherwise would be 
inexplicable.* 

A war between the English and the Americans wc day now, 
and shall repeat hereafter, * would be a war most disastrous to 
both ; the loss inflicted by it would bo grievous to Great Bri- 
tain; but it would be still more grievous to the United States* 
One fifth of our trade would be jeopardised by such a struggle, 
nearly one half of the trade^ of the United States would be 
still more seriously endangered by it. But whilst this .consi- 
deration is always present to the mind of the English statesman, 
it never seems to have the slightest effect on the Secretary of 
State at Washington. He commences very abruptly a serious 
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discussion oh some point from which the British Government 
never expected that any serious discussion could possibly arise. 
He plunges at once into the subject by a broad statement of claims 

— somewhat vaguely defined but very* boldly asserted. A re- 
joinder ensues ; a long correspondence, in which the American 
minister shows considerable power and dexterity, follows ; each 
striking document on the side of the ITnitcd States' being in- 
stantly published and circulated throughout that people of reading 
politicians, craving excitement. 1 ’ War at last appears on the point 
of breaking out: Great Britain makes a last effort for peace; she 
cannot entirely submit to the terms which havd been demanded 
from her, but she will make a sacrifice to get rid of so trouble- 
some a business. The American Government here pauses; it 
does not wish for war : it says it never did wish for war. It 
believes that it could fairly demand all that it has asked for; still, 
as the Government of Great Britain docs not seem wholly un- 
amenable to reason, it will be willing to abate some of its right- 
ful pretensions. A little haggling ensues ; at last a bargain is 
struck; our Cabinet meet; each member draws a long breath and 
rubs his hands, and thanks Heaven that that troublesome affair 
is at last over ; and so probably it is over for him if his tenure 
of office be not a very long one ; albeit the constant amari 
(iliqvid will hereafter embitter the repose of his successor. The 
cause for all this is perfectly clear. The American Government 
lias not begun the conflict of words with any intention that it 
should be a war of weapons. But the object of the American 
negotiator has been gained ; he has made a great deal of noise ; 
his dispatches have been a constant series of advertisements for 
popular favour; his eloquence, ability, and logic, — the last 
quality generally consisting in the assumption of something 
as conceded which has never been conceded, and from that 
point ; arguing the rest, — have been generally admired, and 
finally h£ has * cornered the Britishers.’ Mr. Buchanan’s 
recent nomination by the democratic party at Cincinnati for 
the Presidency is a marked proof of the accuracy' of our 
inferences. Diplomatic questions arc, in fact, parcelled out 
amongst the ambitious members of an American government as 
provinces and commands were parcelled out by the Romans 
amongst their great generals and statesmen : to Mr. Buchanan 

- is allotted the Central American question, and to Mr. Marcy the 
Enlistment question. We have yet to see what the latter will 
obtain, but probably his fate is involved in that of Mr. Pierce ; 
and that gentleman has by this time discovered that. the great 
objects of a statesman’s ambition are as frequently lost as won 
by a turbulent solicitude to obtain them. But at all events, in 
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these two questions just referred to, as in many former questions, 
the points in dispute betweeii the two Governments have been 
of trifling importance and admitted of easy arrangement ; ■ but 
the spirit in which they have been carried on has swelled them 
from molehills into mountains ; and it is only after sending a 
fleet to the West Indies, and receiving the British Minister 
back from Washington, that we obtain welcome assurances of 
the amicable disposition of the United States. 

Nor is this all : — there is a cleverness in the way in which 
these assurances are finally conveyed and a disposition ma- 
nifested to negotiate upon a matter which has hitherto defied 
negotiation, which cannot fail to win the approbation of a 
people who are accustomed to praise sharpness and acyite- 
ness quite as much as force. Let us observe! Mr. Dallas 
arrives in this country, at a period when the negotiations 
both on the Enlistment and the Central American Question 
have arrived at a crisis which is exciting increasing interest 
and alarm. Her Majesty’s Government inquires what in- 
structions he has brought with him in regard to the Enlistment 
Question, in order that no time may be lost in amicably dis- 
posing of it. Upon that question, however, Mr. Dallas has 
unfortunately come without any instructions. Well then, let 
ub turn, says the British Government, to the Central American 
Question : * What can we do about that ?’ That unfortunately 
is another question on which Mr. Dallas has brought ho in- 
structions. An ominous silence, which M. de Talleyrand called 
the * eloquence of diplomatists,’ ensues. Not a word is to be 
extracted from Mr. Dallas on either of the above-named 
questions, for not a word has been put into him. At last the 
calm which precedes a storm ceases, and the same packet brings 
over our dismissed minister, and the long-looked-for instructions 
to Mr. Dallas. There is perplexity in Downing Street--- what 
are the Ministers of the Crown to do ? If they politely retain 
Mr. Dallas after Mr. Crampton is rudely discarded, they cannot 
do otherwise than afford a triumph to American Diplomacy ; 
and -if they do not retain him, they 'have refused to listen to the 
American representative at the very time when he has received 
instructions most propitious for bringing a long agitated matter 
to a favourable conclusion. Lord Clarendon bows his head, 
Mr. Dallas is retained, and the negotiations as to Central Ame- 
rica are to commence. 

It is with reference to the subject of these negotiations, Bince 
it is still alive, -whereas the differences that arose concerning 
the Enlistment Question are practically no more, that we - shall 
principally address ourselves. But before proceeding to unravel 
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whatever mystery may still remain involved in the Central 
American controversy, we shall say a few words with respect 
to the affair which Mr. Marcy’s last dispatch has terminated in a 
manner which, though from € sound policy it may be accepted 
by the English Government, cannot be acceptable to the feel- 
ings of the English people. Every form of government has 
disadvantages as well as advantages, and ours lies under one 
very serious disadvantage, when engaged in war with* a great 
military Power. Wo have no peremptory means of obtaining a 
given number of soldiers within a given time. ^ Ye cannot com- 
pel Englishmen to enrol under the banner of England, and 
when we cannot get the number of men we require within the 
British dominions, we must look for them elsewhere. This is a 
humiliating position, — a position which some day we may be 
forced to remedy, but until it is remedied, we must abide by 
the consequences it produces, among which is the necessity 
of having recourse, in some way or other, in certain crises, to 
foreign aid. A Bill for the enlistment of a limited number 
of foreign soldiers was therefore brought into Parliament by 
the Government of Lord Aberdeen, when our struggle be- 
fore Sebastopol required extraordinary resources. There was 
much, doubtless, to say agaiust that Bill, and much was said 
with considerable ability by the leaders* of the Opposition. 
Nevertheless, Parliament agreed with Her Majesty’s Ministers 
who proposed this Bill, and their successors cannot be blamed 
for carrying out the Act of the Legislature : nor can we be 
surprised that one of the first spots to which their attention 
was directed when in quest of military adventurers was the 
United States, which not only abound with a warlike population, 
indigenous to the soil, and always ready to engage in some 
wild scheme of invasion or conquest against their neighbours, 
but which arc likewise the receptacle of every needy man 
with a strong arm and a bold heart, who has found Portune 
nnpropitious in his native land. The Hungarian, the Pole, 
the German, the Irishman — all, whether driven from their home 
or discontented with it, are to be found — equally hating quiet 
or toil, and with that indolent but restless disposition which sup- 
plies armies — scattered about the towns or wandering through 
the prairies of that great continent, where the pent-up and 
stifled population of the Old World is again able to breathe. It 
is not surprising, then, that a recruiting depdt was established 
on the adjacent North American British territory, whilst agent9 
were sent into the United States from the Government of the 
British provinces to ascertain what means could be best, adopted 
for legally and efficiently attracting soldiers to our standard. It 
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was for the information of one of those agents, a Mr. Howe, that 
the British Minister at Washington, Mr. Crampton, obtained the 
opinion of an eminent lawyer at Washington as to the interpre- 
tation that ought to be given to^ the Neutrality Laws of the 
United States. 

Mr. Crampton seems to have communicated this; opinion 
(which he also conveyed to Her Maj es ty *s . Consuls in the United 
States) to the agent from Nova Scotia, Mr. Howe, to whom we 
have been alluding, and* ho also handed over to this gentleman 
the applications he had received from those persons who had 
desired to be employed in case Her Majesty’s Government 
should have any employment to offer them, in the execution 
of suph plans as might be adopted for attracting persons to r tho 
recruiting standard of Great Britain in the neighbouring 
provinces. Mr. Howe appears to have been rather of the 
* go-ahead * school of politicians, and, whilst he chose his agents 
without much inquiry into their real character, seems not 
to have fettered their discretion by any very precise instruc- 
tions. They consequently committed acts which Mr. Crampton 
thought it necessary to condemn, and to inform the United 
States Government that he disavowed. Mr. Crampton, indeed, 
seems to have been brought rather, incidentally, than directly 
into this affair up to the month of May, when he went to Nova 
Scotia and Canada, for the purpose of making some arrange- 
ment for abandoning the scheme of obtaining volunteers from 
the United States altogether, or of adopting some plan less 
objectionable than that which had hitherto been pursued. With- 
out entering into various details which involve useless contro- 
versy, and which it is not necessary for the true understanding 
of the case to enumerate, the conduct of Mr. Crampton and 
those who utk ted under him, or with him, is, we think, fairly 
to be judged of by three documents. First, the Neutrality 
Act of the United States; secondly, the opinion given by 
Judge Kane at Philadelphia, as to what flie Neutrality Law 
was* on the committal of certain persons who were accused of 
having broken that law; and, thirdly, the instructions which 
Mr. Crampton, acting in concurrence with the British autho- 
rities in Canada, gave to a recruiting agent called Strobcl. 
From a due attention to these documents — each , of which is 

we think that an impartial opinion may 

alluded to are as follows s — 

I. We quote the second section of an Act of Congress of 
20th April 1818, commonly called the 4 Neutrality Act.* 

* And be it further enacted, that if any person shall, within the 
territory or jurisdiction, of the United States, enlist or enter liim- 


undeniable testimony — 
be pronounced. 

The three documents 
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self, or hire or retain another person to enlist or enter himself, or 
to go beyond the limits of jurisdiction of the United Skates with in- 
tent to be enlisted or entered in the service of any forcigu prince, 
state, colony, district, or people, as a soldier or a£ a marine or seaman, 
on board of any vessel of war, letter of marque, or privateer, every 
person so offending shall be deemed guilty of a high misdemeanour, 
and shall be lined not exceeding one thousand dollars, and be im- 
prisoned not exceeding three years,’ &c. 

• 

II. The following is the opinion of Judge lvane: — 

*He would reject from the consideration every f^rgument founded 
upon the punctuation of it (the Act). The phraseology of the second 
section is clear. The word “ soldier ” does not connect itself with 
any ^vessel. The important words in the Bill are “hire or retain,” 
which include mutuality of engagement ; “ contract ** means one 
having paid, or engaged to pay or perform. I do not think that the 
payment of the passage from this country of a man who desires to 
enlist in a foreign port, comes within the Act. In the terms of the 
printed proclamation there is nothing conflicting with the laws of the 
United States. A person may go abroad, provided the enlistment be 
in a foreign place, not having accepted and exercised a commission.’ 
{Papers, <§t\, p. 16.) 

III. The following instructions were issued by the British 
Minister : — 

6 Memorandum for the guidance of those who are to make known 
to persons in the United States, the terms and conditions upon, which 
recruits will be received into the British Army : — 

*1. The parties who may go to Buffalo, Detroit, or Cleveland, for 
this purpose, must clearly understand that they must refrain from any 
thing which would constitute a violation of the law of the United 
States. 

‘ 2. They must therefore avoid any act which might bear the appear- 
ance of recruiting within the jurisdiction of the United States for a 
foreign Bervice^ or of hiring or retaining anybody to leave that juris- 
diction with the intent to enlist in the service of a foreign Power. 

‘3. Both these acts are illegal by the Act of Congress of 1818,, 
sec. 2nd. 

‘ 4. There must be no collection, embodiment of men, or organisation 
whatever, attempted within that jurisdiction. 

* 5. No promises or contracts, written or verbal, on the subject of 
enlistment, must be entered into with any person within that juris- 
diction. 

* 6. The information to be given* will bo simply that to those de- 
siring to enlist in the British army, facilities will be ufforded for so 
doing on their crossing the line into British territory ; and the terms 
offered by the British Government maj be stated as a matter of infor- 
mation only, and not as implying any promise or engagement on the 
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part of those supplying such information, so long at least as they 
remain within«American jurisdiction. 

* 7. It is essential to success that no assemblages of persons should 
take place at beer houses or other similar places of entertainment, for 
the purpose of devising measures for enlisting; and the parties should 
scrupulously avoid resorting to this or similar means of disseminating 
the desired information, inasmuch as the attention of the American 
authorities would not fail to be called to such proceedings, which would 
undoubtedly be regarded by them as an attempt to carry on recruiting 
for a foreign Power within the limits of the United States ; and it 
certainly must be borne in mind that the institution of legal proceed- 
ings against any sf the parties in question, even if they were to elude 
the penalty, would be fatal to the success of the enlistment itself. 

< 8. Should the strict observance of these points be neglected, and 
tlie*parties thereby involve themselves in difficulty, they are hereby 
distinctly apprised that they must expect no sort of aid or assistance 
from the British Government : this Government would be compelled, 
by the clearest dictates of international duty, to disavow their proceed- 
ings, and would moreover be absolved from all engagements contingent 
upon the success of the parties in obtaining by legal means soldiers 
for Her Britannic Majesty's army/ 

We have given these extracts at length, because we thus 
enable every one of our readers to form for himself an impartial 
opinion. The essential point of the law, on which so much 
stress has been laid, lies, as Judge Kane says, in the words 
* hire or retain/ 

Mr. Crampton tells Mr. Strdbel that lie must not only not 
recruit for foreign service within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, or hire or retain any body to leave that jurisdiction, 
with the intent to enlist in the service of a foreign Power — but 
that he must avoid any act which might bear even the appear- 
ance of recruiting, or hiring or retaining any body to leave that 
jurisdiction with intent to be enlisted in the service of a foreign 
Power. If Judge Kane duly interpreted the United States 
law, Mr. Crampton told Mr. Strobel to beware of even the ap- 
pearance of disobeying the law : if J udge Kane erred in his in- 
terpretation of the United States law, Mr. Crampton is surely 
excusable for having likewise committed an error. Neverthe- 
less, we clo not say there was no risk in giving the instructions 
we have recited. In every course of action there is a risk, and 
this risk is in proportion to the number of persons who are 
required to follow such a course of action. But in criticising 
a man in any public situation for what he has done, you are 
hound to consider what would be said if he had not done -it. 
Let us suppose that whilst the British Government wanted 
recruits — whilst crowds of recruits were to be found in the 
United States* Mr. Crampton had remained inactive under the 
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plea that he could not move without infringing the American 
law, and that Judge Kane’s opinion of that law had come forth, 
what would have been said of Mr. Crampton? But if we 
deem that the opinion of so eminent a legal authority justifies 
Mr. Crampton against a charge of indiscretion, when he acted in 
conformity with that opinion, it docs not in the least surprise 
us to hear that there arc eminent lawyers the legitimate advisers 
of the United States Government, who take an entirely dif- 
ferent view of the matter in question from that which Judge 
Kane took. Neither are we surprised that Lord Clarendon, 
looking at the matter rather with the eye of a’statesman than 
a lawyer, should have deemed that — whatever might be the 
abstract question of law at issue — the practical good which was 
to be achieved by attempting to obtain recruits under such a law 
was not likely, judging by the experiment that had been already 
made, to be in proportion with the practical evil which would 
result from the disputes which were certain to arise as to 
whether the law had, or had not, been infringed. Accordingly, 
on the 22nd of June, 1855, ‘orders were sent out by Her 
Majesty’s Government ‘ to Canada and Nova Scotia to discon- 
‘ tinuc all further proceedings 7 (?'. <?. all proceedings which were 
not then commenced, and in the way of being executed,) ‘ in 
‘ the matter of enlistment for the Foreign Legion.’* 

But whilst the law officers of the United States Govern- 
ment are forming an opinion on the proceedings which have 
been taken for the purpose of reinforcing the British army 
in the Crimea by volunteers in the United States — an 
opinion at variance with that of Judge Kane, and the facilities 
which that opinion afforded : whilst Lord Clarendon, disre- 
garding what may bq the precise legal effect of a law which 
seems to be liable to more than one interpretation, deems it 
better to forego all risk of acting against such a law, — what is 
the United States Government itself about? Does it quietly 
inform Mr. Crampton that his proceedings have been watched ; 
that the conduct he is pursuing is disapproved of ; that any re- 
liance he places upon Judge Kane’s recent observations (they 
were delivered in the month of May) is unfounded? Not a 
bit of it. The Government of the United States, during the 
whole of the transactions to which we have been alluding, does 
nothing, says nothing. Mr. Crampton calls on Mr. Maroy ; 
Mr. Marcy shakes him by the hand, talks to him and treats 
with him on every other matter ; but on the matter which is 
quietly and obscurely growing and expanding into a national 


% See Lord Clarendon’s dispatch to Mr. Dallas, 30th April, 18.56. 
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difficulty, he breathes uot af syllable. There he sits — the 
astute Secretary of State inAiis cabinet at Washington, like a 
hungry but discreet spider, watching the flies buzzing about 
his web, yet careful not to disturb their operations, until he 
sees, or thinks he sees, them tightly entangled. Then he makes 
his rush : and it is singular to see how aptly he chooses his time. 
On the 22nd of June, we have said that Lord Clarendon had 
given orders for the cessation of all further proceedings in the 
enlistment, scheme. It must have been almost on that very day 
that Mr. Marcy wrote to Mr. Buchanan, instructing him to com- 
plain of the proceedings which had taken place. Mr. Buchanan 
did complain, and was replied to by Lord Clarendon (16th July j 
in a communication which for its frank, manly, and conciliatory- 
spirit defies criticism, and is thus spoken of by Mr. Bucfianan 
himself in a note to his own Government. 

■ Lord Clarendon's note had entirely changed the aspect of the 
case from the view you took of i7, anil must necessarily have taken of 
it, at the dale of your No, 102. (of July 1 o.)- The general tenour 
of this note, its disavowal.-* and its regrets, was certainly conciliatory ; 
and the concluding paragraph, declaring that all proceedings for 
enlistment in North America had been put an end to by Her Majesty’s 
Government for the avowed reason that the advantage that Her 
Majesty’s service might dcrivo from such enlistments would not be 
sought for by Her Majesty’s Government if it were supposed to he 
obtained in disregard of the respect due to the laws of the United 
States, w as highly satisfactory. It was for these reasons that I 
expressed the satisfaci ion 7 would have in communicating it to you* 

The affair, indeed, here seemed practically terminated, but 
it is just when its real importance is over that its diplomatic 
importance commences. In vain Mr. Buchanan, — to whose con- 
duct throughout this affair injustice has we think been done, and 
who seems to have been guided by a wise desire to terminate 
further debates on a question that had practically ceased, — 
expresses his own satisfaction to his Government, and keeps 
back a further dispatch written in a wry hostile tone, which* he 
received from Mr. Marcy a few clays after he had received 
from Lord Clarendon the friendly communication to which we 
have been alluding. He is ordered instantly to make known 
the dispatch which, from prudential motives and on a fair 
calculation of what was probable, viz., that the correspond- 
ence had closed with the assurances already made to him, he 
had hitherto refrained from communicating; and it is curious 
to mark the cumulative progress of the ensuing negotia- 
tion. Mr. Buchanan, in lys dispatch of the 6th of July, merely 
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complains of the proceedings that had been resorted to, and 
requires that they should cease. * Mr. Marcy’s communica- 
tion of the 15 th July not only required that all proceedings 
should cease, but that the British Government should take 
‘prompt and efficient measures to discharge from the Britisli 
4 service those persons who were enlisted within the United 
‘ States, or who left the United States under contract made 
4 there to enter and serve as soldiers in the British army.’ To 
this Lord Clarendon replies on 16th November, stating 4 that 
4 if there are any persons now in the Foreign Legion who 
* have been enlisted or hired in violation of the United States, 

4 Her Majesty’s Government will be prepared to offer them 
‘ their discharge, and to give them si free passage back to 
4 the United States if they desire to return thither.’ Another 
communication from Mr. Marey, dated in December, and 
written after the receipt of this lsist assurance from Lord 
Clarendon, follows: and here it will be seen that Mr. Marcy 
is not satisfied with having that which he had hitherto re- 
quired, nor with resting his cum', solely on the laws of the 
Called Slates ; he requires that Mr. Crumpton and three of Her 
Majesty’s Consuls in the United States should be dismissed, and 
quotes Vattch to prove that the offence with which he charges 
them — a violation of the neutrality of the United States, — is 
one not only against the Act of Congress, which we have cited, 
vnd on which the United States* case had at first been placed, 
but against the, law of nations. Now wc all know what a diplo- 
matist means when he quotes Vattel and the law of nations; it 
is to plunge a disputed question into an unfathomable vortex of 
profound and conflicting authorities, until the disputants lose 
sight of the idea which they began by discussing, and only hear 
the noise of the whirlpool by which it has been swallowed up. 

Lord Clarendon’s reply to Mr. Marcy ’s observation in De- 
cember indicates by its tone, that though the English Go- 
vernment desires a peaceful -solution of the question that has 
risen up, there is still a limit to concession. This, again, Mr. 
Marcy answers by a remarkably able state paper: its tone 
is at once dignified and courteous ; and although lie adheres 
to the demand which he seems now determined to stand by, 
viz., that Her Majesty’s Minister and Consuls should be recalled, 
he makes use of such language as seems best calculated to 
palliate the offensiveness of this pretension. The rejoinder of 
Lord Clarendon does equal honour to that statesman’s ability ; 
he (evidently with intention) passes by the question of with- 
drawing any of the British functionaries in the United States, 
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whilst he enters into their justification as well as that of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and makes every explanation and apology 
for any unintentional offence that might have been committed 
by either. True to his tactics, Mr. Matey’s answer to this do- 
cument accepts the satisfaction which is proffered as far as the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government is concerned. But while 
he tenders one hand almost affectionately to the British Govern- 
ment, he employs the other in signing the passport of the repre- 
sentative whose conduct the British Government had approved. 
Thus terminates the affair so long sub lite. But during the 
correspondence it had given rise to, what talent and address have 
been shown ! what a series of political pamphlets, all tending to 
manifest the independent spirit of the United States, and the 
skill and eloquence of the Secretary of the State Department, 
have been published! and how cleverly that accomplished func- 
tionary winds up his case ! A quarrel has been raised, sus- 
tained and stopped just at the time that each phase in it suited 
the policy of its originator. A few words at the beginning of 
the proceedings out of which it arose, might have prevented it 
altogether : an early acceptation of the same satisfaction which 
is at last received as sufficient, would have cut short the 
matter at its very commencement. But a dispute is got hold 
of : as fast as Lord Clarendon pours the oil of conciliation on 
that part of it which is in the grasp of his adversary, and Mr. 
Marcy finds it slipping through his fingers, he clutches again 
and again, with increased tenacity, another and another part 
of it; until finally he lets it loose altogether, so skilfully, and 
so suddenly that his antagonist (who is perforce pulling in 'the 
opposite direction) frills backward from the very fact of finding 
it left in his hands. 

We do not say that the United States Government was not 
right in its original complaint, but wo do think that it has put 
itself in the wrong by the mode in which it has pursued that 
complaint. It has not taken the violation of its Neutrality Law 
merely as a ground on which to Btate a practical grievance, but 
as a platform on which to perform a political part. For this 
reason we have been less anxious to show the mefits of the case 
we have had to discuss, than the manner in which that case has 
been dealt with. Nevertheless we have said nothing of the 
language which during the whole of the transactions to which 
we have been referring, has been used by the organ of the 
United States Government at Washington-— ' The Union, * — 
language never previously applied by any journal publishing the 
United States official documents, to any' State with which the 
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United States were not actually at war. Neither have we 
passed any comment on the more extraordinary language of the 
United States Attorney-General and Distriot-attornieB, though 
these officers acting as the legal agents of the United States 
in proceedings against certain men of infamous character, 
prosecuted for infringing the Neutrality laws, (less, it would 
appear, for the sake of convicting and punishing those offenders, 
than for the sake of procuring their testimony, in some, points 
evidently undeserving of belief, against Her Majesty's servants 
in the United States,) have designated the British Minister and 
the British Consuls as ‘ malefactors,’ and spoken of the course 
that the United States Government was adopting as the one 
best calculated to « strike at the British throne.’ We have not 
even pointed out that the report of the trial of these persons, 
on which report the United States Government chiefly grounds 
its accusation against the representatives of the British Govern- 
ment, is taken from one of the most furious partisan papers 
in the United States (‘ The Pennsylvanian’), conducted by an 
editor who shows his impartiality and general information as 
to ourselves by such remarks as the following, which appeared 
in an article on the 28th of September, headed * England’s 

* Weakness and Baseness.’ 

* England for centuries has been bullying and bribing the 

* world. ’ * Her insolence is astounding.’ * In the Pacific, in 

* the Atlantic, on the Isthmus, — everywhere, that haggard 

* voluptuary Great Britain, who has been so long drunk with 

* the blood of other nations that she now reels and totters with 

* her own inanity, glares upon us with her red eyeballs, and bids 

* us depart.’ ‘England is a harlot — a whitened sepulchre,’ 
&c. &c. Sir Gaspaid le Merchant and Mr. Crampton are * base 

* conspirators,’ and a ‘ disgrace to the Order of the Garter,’ 
to which the editor thanks God that he, * being a simple Repub- 
** lican, does not belong.’ 

We have said nothing of these outrages (for some of which 
we were perhaps as much entitled to demand satisfaction as the 
United States were entitled to demand satisfaction for any 
offence committed by the agents of Her Majesty), because such* 
outrages against good taste and good feeling are equally repro- 
bated throughout the United States as throughout this country : 
nor have we dwelt as we should have desired to do on the 
absurdity of the principle which the United States Government 
has put, forward, viz: — that of one Government having the 
light to decide as to whether the agents of another have or 
have not aoted according to the instructions of the Government 
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which by duty they were b&und to obey; a prinoiple which 
would strike at the root of every system of administrative 
responsibility, and render it impossible for any diplomatic servant 
to consider his post secure, unless the orders he received from 
home were endorsed by the State to which he was accredited: — 
we pass hastily by these subjects, worthy as they are of notice, 
because we have already given more space than wo intended 
to the Foreign Enlistment question, and are anxious to arrive, 
at the question of Central America, about which so much has 
generally been, said, and so little generally understood : and 
for attempting the settlement of which Mr. Dallas (a man who 
from his ability, reputation, and conciliatory manners, is well 
qualified to treat with us concerning it) has been retained in 
this country. 

Our first attempt will be to dispel a delusion which generally 
prevailed when this question startled us by its sudden and ominous 
appearance — viz.: the belief that it arose from the treaty now 
known by the names of Mr. Clayton and Sir II. L. Bulwer. 
The contrary is the fact ; the Central American question 
existed before the treaty of 1850: its gravity and importance 
were greatly diminished by that treaty : and if that treaty were 
done away with to-morrow, not only would Great Britain and 
the United States lose some common advantages, but they 
would be again as they were before it, in far greater danger 
of hostile collision than they arc at tin’s moment/ Nay, it so 
happens that the very words on which ho much discussion has 
of late been wasted, were used, and the very pledge which the 
United States Government, lias called on us to redeem, was 
given, some months antecedent to the Convention to which we 
are now referring. The explanation and proof of these asser- 
tions will be found in the following narrative. 

Almost contemporaneously with the establishment of British 
dominion in the West India Islands, Great Britain entered 
into friendly relations with a tribe of Indians called f The Mos- 
quitos,’ who inhabited a long range of the Atlantic coast of 
that isthmus which separates North from South America. 
These Indians, at war with Spain for their native soil, were 
allied with us in our constant conflicts with the Spanish 
Monarchy. Moreover, persecuted by the Spaniards on ac- 
count of their friendship with Great Britain, Great Britain 
bound herself to defend them, and did defend them, against the 
common foe. It is true, however, that in the treaty with 
Spain, which took place after our war with that Power, in 1786, 
we agreed to withdraw from this Mosquito coast, whilst the Spa- 
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niards bound themselves not to Exercise any vengeance against 
the Mosquitos in consequence of the part they had taken daring 
the recent contest. Our peace with the Spanish House of 
Bourbon was, however, brief, — Spain was again leagued with 
France against us. We again renewed our relations with our 
old auxiliaries, and at the general pacification of Europe, 
solemnly and publicly took them under our protection by an 
act which has since, on more than one occasion, been as solemnly 
and publicly renewed, the chief or king of the Mosquitos having 
been crowned in 1816, 1825, and 1842 at tliq British settle- 
ment of Belize. Moreover, it appearing to Her Majesty’s 
Government that Nicaragua, one of those small States which 
had <been formed out of the ruins .of the Spanish Monarchy in 
the Americas, had taken possession of a town and port at the 
mouth of the river San Juan, which rightfully belonged to 
the Mosquitos, a Britisli force was sent in 1848 against the 
Nicaraguans, and drove them from the port and town in question, 
which (then called San Juan de Nicaragua) has since been called 
6 Greytown.’ Now, not one of these proceedings from the year 
1816 up to the year 1848, including the expulsion of the 
Nicaraguans from the town and port to which we have been allud- 
ing, ever elicited any remonstrance or remark from the Govern- 
ment of the United States: and, although we find* that the 
Nicaraguan Government, after the loss of San Juan dc Nicar- 
agua or Greytown, appealed to the American Government for 
assistance, that Government did not think proper to pay any 
attention to the request of the Government of Nicaragua, nor 
even to do so much as to intercede with the British Government 
on its behalf. 

Thus, up to the year 1848 the United Stales Government, 
though well aware of the extent and nature of the protection 
which Great Britain had for long a space of time afforded to 
the Mosquitos, had taken no notice thereof, nor shown any 
disposition to complain that the policy of the British Govern- 
ment was inimical to the policy of the United States. It was 
not long, however, after the acquisition of California, that the 
attention of the United States Government being attracted to 
the advantage of providing some safe and rapid means of com- 
munication between its possessious on the Atlantic and those 
.which it now held on the Pacific, had its attention drawn to 
that very river at the mouth of which Greytown, so recently 
captured by Great Britain in the name of the Mosquito king. 


* See Congressional Papers, Document No. 75. 1850. 
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was- situated. Any one who ohats his eye upon the map of this 
part of the world will see that the river San Juan communicates 
with a large lake — the lake of Nicaragua, extending within a 
few miles of the opposite coast. Thus it Beemed probable that 
by means of a short canal from the Pacific to the lake of Nica- 
ragua, and by improvements which did not seem impossible in the 
river San Juan, a ship-canal might be constructed between the 
two oceans. With their usual energy, the United States Go- 
vernment and citizens adopted this idea. An American company 
was formed which undertook to execute it, and obtained from 
the Government of Nicaragua a cession of its rights over- the 
lake above named and over the river San Juan, the whole of 
which Nicaragua still claimed, as far as the Atlantic 0<^ean. 
At the same time, an agent of the United States Govern- 
ment made a treaty with Nicaragua, containing the following 
engagement: — 

‘ The United States distinctly recognise the rights of sovereignty 
and property which the State of Nicaragua possesses in and over the 
line of said canal : and guarantees positively and efficaciously the en- 
tire neutrality of the same, so long as it shall remain under the con- 
trol of citizens of the United States, and so long as the United States 
shall enjoy the privileges secured to them in the preceding section 
of this article.’/* 

It will be seen that in this manner the United States 
Government recognised the sovereign rights of Nicaragua over 
a river and territory from which Great Britain had driven her ; 
and agreed to protect the usufruct of a concession which was 
made by one State over property which Great Britain had de- 
clared to belong to another. It was clear that in this con- 
dition of things, a serious danger existed of Great Britain and 
the United States coming into direct collision at Grey town, 
more especially as the United States Government had de- 
liberately instructed its agent in Nicaragua to enter into the 
convention ho had concluded ; whilst the United States Senate 
showed a determination to sanction that convention whatever 
might be the consequences. 

Such was the state of things which induced Sir Henry 
Bulwer, who had just then arrived at Washington, to enter, 
with the approbation of , his Government, into the treaty which 
is now known by his name. His objects were to withdraw the 
two Governments from the menacing attitude in which they had 


* See Treaty, 3rd September 1849, between the United States and 
Nicaragua. 
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become placed; and to favour the construction of the projected 
canal, or any other means of communication, either by rail- 
way or canal, that was then or might thereafter be contemplated 
across the Central American Isthmus. The danger we have 

K inted out was averted in the Clayton and Bulwer treaty, 
the proviso : 

‘ That the two contracting parties would use whatever influence 
they respectively exercised with any State, States, or Governments 
possessing,' or claiming to possess, any jurisdiction or* right over the 
territory which the said canal should traverse, op which should be 
near the waters applicable thereto, in order to induce such States or 
Governments to facilitate the construction of the said canal by all 
means in their power : ’ — 

and by the stipulation, 

‘ That when the canal should be completed the contracting parties 
would protect it from interruption, seizure, or unjust confiscation, 
and that they would guarantee the neutrality thereof, so that the 
canal might for ever be open and free, and the capital invested there- 
in secure.* . 

The protection thus afforded was also extended to any other 
practicable communication across the Isthmus. 

Something, however, had still to be done. The United 
States Government suspected that Great Britain had foreseen 
the probability of a ship-canal being constructed by the lake 
and river to which we have been alluding ; and that it had for 
that express purpose taken possession of the mouth of the said 
river in order so to fortify and guard it, that either such canal 
should not be constructed, or that, if constructed, it should be 
entirely under Britisli control. With a view of destroying these 
suspicions, and also with a view of pre venting either Govern- 
ment obtaining possession of or control over the canal then 
particularly contemplated, or over any other canal or any rail- 
way which might hereafter be established, some agreement was 
necessary in order to restrict the ambition of either Govern- 
ment in the Central American territory. It would hardly, 
however, have done for a diplomatist at a distance from his 
'own court, to have consented to put any restriction on the 
action, or any limit to the power, of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, except in words which that Government had already 
approved. For this reason, in drawing up an article which 
was to have the effect described, both negotiators turned to 
a correspondence which had already taken place between Lord 
Palmerston and Mr* Lawrence, the United States Minister 
in London. In this correspondence, Mr. Lawrence on his 
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arrival in England, which took’ place in 1849, shortly before 
Sir Henry Bulwer quitted England for the United States, 
inquired of Lord Palmerston (November 8th 1849), ( whether 

* the British Government intended to occupy or colonise Nica- 
f ragua, Costa JEtien, the Mosquito coast, so called, or any part 

* of Central America : 9 to which query Lord Palmerston re- 
plied that, * Her Majesty’s Government did not intend to 
‘ occupy or colonise Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito ooast, 
c or any part of Central America adding that * a close political 

connexion had existed between the crown of Great Britain 
tf and the state and territory of Mosquito for a period of about 

* two centuries, but that the British Government did not claim 

dominion in Mosquito.’ f 

By the words thus quoted, Mr. Lawrence had designated the 
limits which the United States desired Great Britain should 
impose on her protectorate in Mosquitia, and which the United 
States deemed that both Great Britain and the United States 
might assign to their relations and connexion with Central 
America. To the restriction which these words defined, the 
British Minister of Foreign Affairs had assented ; consequently 
these words were adopted by the negotiators, and transplanted 
by them into the treaty. We see, therefore, that the identical 
obligation thus more solemnly recorded had been, in fact, pre- 
viously created; and that, if Great Britain can be justly charged 
with having violated the engagement which the particular words 
employed by Mr. Lawrence and Lord Palmerston would con- 
vey, she would equally have violated that engagement, which 
was given in Lord Palmerston’s note to Mr. Lawrence, even if 
the treaty signed by Sir* Henry Bulwer and Mr. Clayton had 
never been made. 

And now, having fixed the attention of our readers on the 
point on which so much discussion has been raised, and having 
•diown where this discussion originated, we deem it important 
to observe that during the two years which succeeded the signa- 
ture of the treaty of 1850, there seemed no difference whatso- 
ever between the United States and Great Britain as to the 
intelligible nature of terms which have since been held to be so 
obscure ; and this fact is of the more significance because there 
happened to be during those two years at the head of the 
foreign affairs of the ‘United States one of the greatest juris- 
consults, as well as one of the greatest statesmen, that North 
America or any other country has produced. Mr. Webster, 
to whom we allude, accepted office a short time after the 
ratifications of the treaty <rf 1850 had been exchanged. He 
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had sat in the Senate, and voted in favour of that treaty when 
it was sanctioned by the eminent body which shares with the 
President the treaty-making power. He had had — (as Mr. 
Clayton acknowledges in his Speech in the Senate of the 16th 
'of January, 1854,) — a long conversation with him (Mr. Clayton) 

* respecting the whole bearing of the treaty, and his views 
c Connected with it,’ immediately on his entrance into the State 
Department. Mr. Webster was also an intimate friend of Mr. 
Lawrence, with whom he was in constant official correspondence. 
From all these circumstances, therefore, it is tq be presumed that 
Mr. Webster was as well qualified as any American statesman 
could be to understand what the treaty did or did not do. 
The Blue Book which lias been published furnishes ample evi- 
dence, which it has not been attempted to disprove, of what his 
opinions were ; and one phrase, which we here quote from his 
letter of 18th March, 1852, to Mr. Graham, Secretary of the 
United States Navy, will be sufficient to show them: — ‘ It is 

* well understood that Great Britain is fully committed to pro- 
6 tect Grey town as belonging to the Mosquito Indians; aud it 
‘ is not at all probable that she would see Nicaraguan authority, 
c or any other authority, take possession till pending negotiations 

* are closed.’ 

The pending negotiations thus spoken of were negotiations 
then proceeding for the purpose of withdrawing the protection 
of Great Britain (a protection which it will thus be seen she 
still claimed to exercise), however much it had been recently 
abridged, over Greytown and the adjoining territory ; and these 
negotiations proceeded so favourably while Sir Ilenry Bulwer 
remained at Washington, that it was found easy after his 
departure, to establish upon the understanding which bad 
existed between himself and Mr. Webster, a general arrange- 
ment with respect to the future condition of Mosquitia and 
Central America, which arrangement the two Governments of 
Great Britain and the United States communicated conjointly to 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua, the two States most interested in it. 
Moreover, when this plan was rejected by Nicaragua, the 
conduct of that small, obstinate, and quarrelsome State was 
deemed by Mr. Webster so unreasonable that he declared he 
should for the future act without consulting it. 

We think we have satisfactorily proved that the construction 
which Great Britain put on the treaty with respect to the Mos- 
quito Indians, was the construction also put upon it by Mr. 
Webster; and thus, in all the disoussions which have since 
taken place, we have stood upon the precise ground, witli 
reference to our protectorate over these Indians, that was ad- 
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raitted to be a just one by the best and most eminent American 
authority. It is true the United States Government did not 
recognise our position ns protectors of these Indians : they never 
had recognised it; but this was a question with which they 
had nothing to do. If it is a question between us and any* 
Power, it is a question between us and Spain, or between us 
and those Powers who pretend to have inherited the rights 
of the old c Spanish monarchy. Mr. Webster admitted, as will 
be seen by his conversation with Sir Henry Bulwer, so early as 
July, 1851, that Great Britain had gratified the only direct 
interest that the United States ever had in this matter, by 
furthering the project of a canal communication ; and in every 
discussion that we had with him concerning either the Mosquito 
coast, or Central America, acknowledged the honour of our 
conduct, and the justice of our proposals. 

But with Mr. Pierce’s accession to power a new era began. 
No sooner had Mr. Buchanan, his representative, arrived in 
this country, than he gave in a very able and artfully composed 
memorandum with respect to the views of the new President on 
Central American matters. In this memorandum, moreover, 
Mr. Buchanan words a portion of his demands in such a manner 
that it is difficult to show their injustice, because it is difficult 
to know precisely what they mean. For instance, he calls upon 
Great Britain, in virtue of the treaty of 1850, to withdraw from 
the Mosquito coast, because, he says. Great Britain promised she 
would not occupy that coast or any part of Central America. But 
he neither explains what Great Britain is to withdraw, nor does 
he give any precise interpretation to the word * occupy.’ We 
here insert, at length, the article on which Mr. Buchanan 
rested his demand, and to parts of which we have already 
referred : — 

* Article 1. The Governments of Great Britain and the United 
States hereby declare that neither the one nor the other will ever 
obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive control over the said ship- 
canal, agreeing that neither will ever erect or maintain any fortifi- 
cations commanding the some, or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy, 
or fortify, or colonise, or assume or exercise any dominion over 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any part of Central 
America ; nor will either make use of any protection which either 
affords or may afford, or any alliance which either has or may have, 
to or with any State or people, for the purpose of erecting or main- 
taining any such fortifications, or of occupying, fortifying, or colonis- 
ing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any part of Central 
America, or of assuming or exercising dominion over the same. Nor 
will Great Britain or . the United States take advantage * of any 
intimacy, or use any alliance, connexion, or influence that either 
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may possess with any State or Government through whose territory 
the said canal may pass, for the purpose of holding, directly or in* 
directly, for the subjects or citizens of the one, any rights or advan- 
tages in regard to commerce or navigation through the said canal 
which shall not be offered on the same terms to the subjects or citizens 
of the other.’ 

It is. clear from this article, that if Great Britain had on the 
Mosquito coast, or any part of Central America, any colony, or 
any army of occupation, she would be called on to withdraw 
such colony, and such army of occupation. * Or, if she had 
erected any fort or fortification, she would be obliged to raze 
such fort; or if she had claimed dominion on the Mosquito 
coast, she would have been compelled to renounce that claim. 
But Great Britain does not claim dominion on the Mosquito 
coast, she has built no forts' there, she has no garrison or army 
of occupation there. What can she then withdraw from the 
Mosquito coast ? She has nothing to withdraw but her pro- 
tection; and so far from the article, above cited, declaring 
that she is compelled to withdraw that, one clause ex- 
pressly provides against her doing certain things in virtue of 
any protection she affords , or may afford. Great stress has 
been laid on the word * occupy ;’ but whatever sense we attach 
to that word. Great Britain does in no way occupy the Mosquito 
coast. The meaning of the word occupy, however, is not so 
obscure as that it ought to puzzle American authorities. Let 
us see in what sense an American negotiator used that word 
about the very same period that Mr. Lawrence used it. 

* The Government of the United States shall have the right to 
erect such forts and fortifications at the ends and along the lines of 
said works, and to arm and occupy the same in such manner, and 
with as many troops, as may be deemed necessary.’ ( Article V. of 
Treaty between the United States and Nicaragua of 21st of June, 
1849 .) 

There never was a word, in fact, more commonly used, or more 
generally understood. How do the French occupy Borne? 
How have the Austrians been occupying the Principalities? 
How does one nation occupy another, or any town or territory 
of another? Why by an armed force. The term is so technical, 
so hacknied, so constantly used between nations in one sense, 
and in one sense only, that we should be ashamed to give an 
explanation of it, if we had not now for the first time semi its 
meaning become the solemn subject of international controversy. 

Great Britain then has, as we have said, no anted force to 
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withdraw.' She does continue to protect, and, she must continue 
to protect, a people who are not to be abandoned merely because 
they are feeble and defenceless, after our Sovereign, during 
successive administrations in this country,' has pledged the 
royal word that protection should be afforded them, uflless we 
can, by our friendly interference, procure them a protection 
equal, at least, to that which is extended by means of ■ the 
British ship-of-war which guards their coast, and from which, 
if necessary, an armed force might descend to repel any act of 
aggression. We cannot desert an ally on account of his feeble- 
ness, any more than wc can crouch before a foe on account of 
his strength. But Mr. Buchanan did not stop here : he added, 
that although he would not insist upon Great Britain immo- 
diately resigning the settlement of Belize, which she held under 
a treaty with Spain above half a oefttury ago, provided she com- 
plied.with all the other conditions which the United States ini- 
posed upon her — he nevertheless exacted that she should at once 
abandon all additions which had been made to this settlement 
subsequent to the treaties to which we have alluded. In short, 
the original settlement was to be held for a time on sufferance — 
the extension which had been given to it, without a moment’s 
delay surrendered. What right had Mr. Buchanan to hold 
this language with respect to Belize, either with or without the 
additions which during the last fifty years it had received ? 

The obligations imposed by the treaty of 1850 do not ex- 
tend further than Central America ; whereas the settlement of 
Belize is known to be in Yucatan. We have a treaty respect- 
ing it with Mexico — a State which does not and never did 
belong to the country called Central America. Nor is this all : 
as that part of Mexico in which the settlement of Belize is 
situated, is adjacent to one of the Central American States, 
Her Majesty’s Government instructed the British Minister at 
Washington to make, at the time that ratifications were ex- 
changed, a special declaration that Belize was not in anywise 
within the terms of the treaty, — a declaration which we venture 
to think was in no wise needed, and which has probably led to 
the idea that the settlement in question might have been included 
without such declaration, but which nevertheless was made ex- 
pressly to avoid misconception : and the Secretary of tho State 
Department not only acknowledged to Sir Henry Bulwer that 
it was not understood by the negotiators that the treaty in- 
cluded the British settlement of Honduras; he also declared, 
when communicating the treaty to the Senate (July 20. 1860), 
‘ That the said treaty did not recognise, affirm, or deny the title 
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‘ of the British settlement at Belize, which by the coast was 
‘ 500 miles from the proposed canal, that settlement standing 
‘ precisely as it stood before the treaty.’ 

In fact, unless as Mr. Clayton himself has since stated, in 
reference to this very point, the term Central America is con- 
fined to the Jive iff publics of Central America, which the two 
negotiators clearly understood to be the meaning of the word, it 
might extend to California just as well as to British Hon- 
duras — there would, in short, be no distinct limit to it. Nor 
can it be said that this construction merely guards Belize, as 
that settlement existed in 1786, without the extensions that 
were thereafter given to it, because none of such extensions have 
been carried within the boundaries which the Central American 
States possessed when they first assumed the title of * Central 
* American/ by forming themselves into the Central American 
Confederation. There is thus nol a shadow of ground for f 'any 
demand on the part of the United States with respect to Her 
Majesty’s settlement at* Belize, which demand could only have 
been thrown into the controversy as something that might be 
conceded if the other pretensions of the United States were 
allowed to prevail. 

We now come to the only subject on whicli a case does arise 
of a somewhat complicated nature, and on which the United 
States Government might have asked that some impartial arbiter 
should express an opinion. 

There is an island called JEtuutan, with an important harbour, 
off the coast of Spanish Honduras, (which is not to he con- 
founded with the Belize settlement called British Honduras,) 
surrounded by a certain number of small islands of little value. 
This island was held alternately by Great Britain and Spain, 
during their former history. Of late years it has been claimed 
by the State of Spanish Honduras, but inhabited by British 
settlers from the West Indian Island*, and governed by a 
magistrate named by the superintendent of Belize, who is him- 
self under the Governor of Jamaica. The British Government 
so far took formal possession of this island, prior to 1850, as on 
one occasion to send a ship of war to haul down the flag of Hon- 
duras, which they had heard had been erected there, and hoist 
the British flag thereupon in its stead. But the island was not 
formally erected into a colony until 1852, when iu conjunction 
with the other small adjacent islands, the whole establishment 
was called the ‘ Colony of the Bay Islands/ 

Now the declaration made by Her Majesty's Government at 
the time of the ratification of the treaty was not confined to the 
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settlement of Belize, but embraced Belize and its dependencies. 
Mr. Clayton, in his reply acknowledged,,, as we have Baid, that 
British Honduras was not included in the terms of the treaty, 
nor the small islands adjacent thereto, known as its dependen- 
cies. Sir H. Bulwer, in order to prevent any limitation which 
Mr. Clayton by the words above cited mi^it have meant to 
convey, replied thereto; concluding his note by the following ob- 
servation : — * I understand that you fully recognise that it was 

* not the intention of our negotiation to embrace in the treaty 
‘ of April 19. whatever is Her Majesty’s settlement at Honduras, 
‘ nor whatever are the dependencies of that settlement; and Her 
1 Majesty’s title thereto subsequent to the said treaty, will 
‘ remain just as it was prior to that treaty, without undergoing 

* any alteration whatever in consequence thereof.’ 

It was on this note of- Sir Henry Bulwer, and not on the 
preceding note of Mr. Clayton, that the subject closed. It is 
clear, therefore, that the British negotiator, without intending 
to affirm that Buatan was or was not a dependency of Belize — 
a point indeed which is doubtful, since it might rather be con- 
sidered one of the West Indian Islands, and has been desig- 
nated as such by different geographers — extended the protec- 
tion of the declaration he was instructed to make over whatever 
might legitimately be considered dependencies of the Belize 
settlement. 

But it matters little whether Buatan is a dependency of 
Belize, or a West Indian island ; the whole question is whe- 
ther it is the property of Great Britain. Mr. Buchanan in his 
memorandum declares that it is not, but that on the contrary 
it belongs to Spanish' Honduras ; and that as Spanish Honduras 
is now a Central American State, any territory belonging to it 
is also within Central America, and cannot be made a colony of 
by Great Britain, as this island was made a colony in 1852, 
without an infringement of the treaty of 1850. Let arbiters, 
let any one decide this question between the two governments — 
nothing can be more simple — and every legitimate subject of 
discussion and difference ceases. 

Here, indeed, we have disposed of the whole case of Cen- 
tral America; but we think it right, before concluding our 
remarks, to notice an error under which most persons with 
whom we have conversed on this matter seem to labour, — 
viz. that the two negotiators of the treaty have differed to 
any considerable extent upon its construction. We allude 
to this error because we think, while maintaining our own 
view, it is due to the good faith of Mr, Clayton toi show that 
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we differ little, if at all, from the views which that gentleman, 
who was one of the negotiators, has maintained. In the first 
places then, with respect to the British settlement of Honduras, 
no one can state more openly than Mr. Clayton has done in the 
United States, or show more conclusively, that Belize never 
was or could be within the limits of the treaty, even setting 
the declaration which accompanied it entirely aside. In a most 
able speech* he proves, we think beyond controversy, # what we 
contend for — namely, that Belize not being in Central America, 
could not be touched by the treaty which only alluded to Cen- 
tral America. In the next-place, with rcspccl to the assertion 
that the treaty he negotiated did away witli the protection of 
Great Britain over the Mosquitos, he expressly says that * the 
* protectorate was not disavowed by the treaty, but disarmed 
c by it : 1 such is the fact, for the obligation not to fortify or 
have an army of occupation in right of such protection, did for 
all aggressive purposes clearly disarm it. Lastly, he acknow- 
ledges that he knew that Great Britain had possession of Ruatan 
at the time of the treaty, and that he had meant to leave the 
question as to whether it was or was not a lawful possession 
of Great Britain an open question. The only point of import- 
ance on which Mr. Clayton differs from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, judging from his speeches which we have taken the pains 
to peruse, is one of those speculative points which are as 
frequently introduced into political controversy as into theo- 
logical dispute, although they have in reality little practical 
bearing on the subject under discussion. Her Majesty’s 
Government happened to say that the treaty was prospective 
and not retrospective ; and, to speak literally, it is only pro- 
spective, since the contracting parties state that they will not 
do certain things, and c will ’ is the future tense of the verb 
To be : against this conclusion, however, Mr. Clayton strenu- 
ously contends, because, were it admitted, his countrymen 
would imagine that by the sly introduction of this little word 
‘ will,’ lie had been ingeniously outwitted, aud Great Britain 
enabled to retain a great number of valuable rights and pos- 
sessions which she would otherwise have had to resign. If, 
however, we here refer to the original source from which the 
disputed passage in the treaty was drawn, and to which we 
have already more than once alluded, we shall see that ‘ will ’ 
was employed to cohvey the sense of ‘ intend.’ Mr. Law- 
rence asked Lord Palmerston if the British Government f in- 

* See Mr. Clayton’s speech in §enate (Jan* 16. 1854). 
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tended ’ to do certain things, which Lord Palmerston said 
the British Government did not intend to do. It is dear, 
therefore, that Mr. Lawrence did not consider that these things 
had then been done, or he would not have inquired whether 
there was an intention of doing them. A Contracting party 
who says he will not do a thing implies equally that he has no! 
done it. Thus the question as to whether the treaty is prospec- 
tive or retrospective is a mere matter of words ; for Great Britain 
does not acknowledge that she had at tlio time of the treaty 
done what she declared she would not do after it. She was sus- 
pected at the time of the treaty of an intention to occupy the 
Mosquito Coast, but she did not occupy it in 1850, and* has not 
occupied it since 1850. The settlement of Belize was not within 
the limits of Central America in 1850. Great Britain has hot 
extended that settlement into the limits of Central America since 
1850. As to Ruatan and the Bay Islands, there was no re- 
cognition of their being within Central America in 1850; — it 
has not been established that they are within Central America 
at this time. If they are, wc must have taken them unjustly 
from some Central American State! This fact, wc consent to 
submit to arbitration, and if it is decided against us, their re- 
stitution would be an act of justice equally obligatory upon us 
if we had made no treaty at all with the United States. 

We think that any one who has taken the trouble to go 
with us through this long-protracted controversy, -of which 
we have endeavoured to condense into as small a space as 
possible the substance, will perceive how the United States 
Government has step by step advanced in its pretensions as 
we have consented to its demands. In the first instance its 
object is a canal and the freedom and neutrality of that 
canal. Wc meet its wishes by granting everything which could 
favour the construction of the projected canal or the general 
establishment of inter-oceanic communication across the Central 
American Isthmus, and the independence or neutrality of 
that isthmus. No special obligation to the United States 
forced us to do this ; wc did it from good will, and from 
desire to live in harmony and friendship with them, and from 
a belief that our interests* on this subject might be united 
with theirs. There was only one thing wc could not do, — 
abandon our engagements with a poor and friendless people, 
merely for the sake of allowing the tXilited States Govern- 
ment to boast that it had compelled us to this act of dis- 
honour.. For a time these concessions are deeded satisfac- 
tory; we enter into further negotiations, on our common 
understanding of them, with a view of complying with the 
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farther wishes of the United States, — viz., that some adequate 
protection should be provided for the Mosquito Indians in lieu 
of purs. Our offers ou this subject are considered entirely 
satisfactory by the government of President Fillmore. But 
just as wc may fairly flatter ourselves that the views of the two 
Governments are at last perfectly identical. President Pierce 
succeeds President Fillmore. IIo is not satisfied with our 
declaration that we will not occupy or colonise Mosquitla ; he is 
not satisfied with our desire to substitute some other adequate 
protection for our own over the Mosquitos ; he* at once insists 
upon our leaving these defenceless Indians, without any guarantee 
whatever, to their natural enemies. He then tells us that he 
wilt not instantly insist upon our abandoning a possession 
which has been undeniably attached to the British Crown up- 
wards of seventy years, providing we will limit it to such 
dimensions as he thinks proper to mark out; and adopt his 
views on every other dispute in which .he has thought proper to 
engage with us ; and finally, instead of expressing an opinion, 
lays it down as a positive fact admitting of no doubt, no arbi- 
tration, that certain islands of which we hold possession have 
been wrongfully seized and unjustly placed within our do- 
minions. 

Every offer we make for compromise is rejected, until at last, 
when the question comes either to our resigning our rights (which 
we contend to be legitimate) in obedience to menace, or contend- 
ing for them by force of arms, a disposition is shown to treat 
the affair in a more reasonable manner. We are emphatically 
for peace with the United States, but we as emphatically declare 
that we do not think that peace is to be purchased, if it were 
worth purchasing, by constant yielding to demands which we do 
net feel to be intrinsically just. The United States Government, 
although perhaps it may not have understood the spirit that 
has guided other Powers towards itself, has been in our opinion 
insulted, as well as spoiled, by the manner in which its boasting 
language has been tolerated, and the superiority it affects to 
assert over European* Powers has been submitted to. It has been 
treated by these Powers as a man of breeding treats another man 
whom he considers to be deficient in manners and education,-*- it 
is not worth while to notice the fellow, he docs not know better. 
Hus is the way in Which a gentleman treats a man whom he 
does not deem to be a gentleman. But the United States 
have risen too high in the fecale of nations to be thus treated 
any longer. There axe not throughout the World men more 
intelligent and more gentlemanlike in their spirit and their bear- 
ing, than are to be found in the United States ; and the opin r 
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ions and influence of these men upon the masses who are wholly 
ignorant of the power and condition of other countries, and of 
the conduct which ought to be observed towards them, and who 
are also perpetually receiving into their bosom many of the angry 
and discontented spirits of Europe, — glad under the garb of 
American citizens to vent their spleen of execute their vengeance 
on the old societies they have quitted, — would be far greater, and 
more in proportion to their worth and intellect than it now is if 
we only lent them our assistance. But whilst we complain that 
the enlightened <cw in the United States do not exercise suffi- 
cient control over their foreign relations, we do not ourselves 
give them fair play. 

They remonstrate — we know that they remonstrate frequently 
— when their Government assumes a tone of menace and an air 
of defiance, which circumstances do not call for. But how are 
they met ? They are told that their remonstrances would be 
well enough if there were any danger to be apprehended from 
the course which is being pursued, and which they reprobate; 
but England, it is said, will never go to war with the United 
States; she always has yielded to the United States, she is sure 
to yield to the United States again. 

Constant concession to any State is a means of perpetuating 
constant system of political conflict with that State. But this 
is more particularly applicable to a democratic republic, the 
leaders of which constantly desire to flatter the national vanity, 
and will do so at your expense if you will allow them. 

We are quite certain that no statesman in the United States 
really wants war with this country. No statesman will delibe- 
rately provoke that war, but he may by degrees lead his 
Government into a position in which war becomes a matter of 
honour. We believe, indeed, that the danger of such a calamity 
is only to be foreseen as the result of a polioy calculated to 
induce the Government and people of the United States to sup- 
pose that this country will endure anything rather than resort 
to arms, until the discovery of the mistake into which they have 
been led allows of no retreat. In such a .way we can conceive 
war, but in no other; and then with a government that is 
popular and a people that is brave, prudence having become 
impossible, desperation is its substitute. We, for our part, 
desire to avoid such a war as a terrible calamity but though a 
terrible calamity to ourselves, it vrould neither shake out empire 
nor exhaust or even strain our resources. Would this be the 
case with the United States? Would the South, already on 
the verge of disunion from the North, stand firmly linked 
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together with it in a conflict which might foster the manu- 
factures of the one, but would destroy the market for the 
natural products of the other? Would the intelligent and 
wealthy merchants of Boston and New York sacrifice their 
present gains and pour forth their acquired treasures in support 
of a contest provoked by the rash proceedings of an ignorant 
multitude, or the restless character of ambitious political adven- 
turers ? 

Nor is this all. In times of peace the State expenses of the 
United States are paid by their Customs’ revenue, whilst the 
internal improvements of the several States to which those States 
have owed their marvellous increase and prosperity are sustained 
by, direct taxation. What then must occur in the event of a war 
with such a Power as Great Britain? The indirect revenue 
would undergo an instant decrease : a system of direct taxation 
for general purposes would at once absorb the revenue which 
in each separate State is now devoted to internal improvement. 
Could this state of things long continue without murmurs ? 
No ! A war with Great Britain induced by the idle prospect of 
an undesirable and perhaps dangerous increase of empire might 
terminate in disasters fatal to the power and to the greatness 
of which our noble and adventurous children are now so justly 
proud. We speak thus merely to show that there is no ground 
for the apprehension, that if everything is not yielded to violent 
demands the only alternative is cannon and the sword. A 
straightforward and steady course on the part of one State, must 
constrain and regulate the disposition to a crafty and turbulent 
course in another. Nor arc we ready to believe that the 
Americans themselves are convinced of the justice of the com- 
plaints which we so frequently hear from them. How can we 
feel convinced that Mr. Crampton, the Minister of Great Britain, 
is dismissed as a necessary sacrifice to the outraged principles of 
Neutrality, when Padre Vijil, the Minister of General Walker, 
is received as the personification of a successful violation of 
those very principles ? How is it possible to conceive that a 
treaty the meaning of which was thoroughly understood by Mr. 
W ebster should be so obscure in the eyes of Mr. Marcy? We 
know there is no form of words, whether in a law or in a 
treaty, which mny not admit of two interpretations : and the 
greatest, philosopher of antiquity gave as one of the instances of 
human imperfection — the impossibility of putting our ideas into 
language that would not admit of dispute. We may have 
disputes as to the interpretation to be given to every law and 
to every treaty if the object of the parties who discuss their 
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meaning is not to agree but to. disagree. It is tipm that this 
dangerous state of things should cease. We earnestly recom- 
mend to the people of this country' to exact of their Government, 
in future dealings with the United States, the moat courteous 
and conciliatory language on all occasions ; the readiest and 
amplest atonement for any unintentional affront, and the most 
cheerful acquiescence in every just demand : coupled with the 
most firm, -decided, and unhesitating resistance to every demand 
that is unjust. 

If the rulers sjnd people of the United States are once firmly 
convinced that wc will treat them as equals whom we desire to 
love, but not as superiors whom we have any reason to fear, 
we are pretty confident that ere long the querulous, encroach- 
ing, and domineering policy which, if it do not actually drive 
the two countries to the extremities of war, periodically affects 
them with the apprehension that war is about to break out, 
would be laid aside, and we should enter in reality into those 
friendly relations which are now perpetually invoked and never 
cordially realised. For the present, our course is clear before 
us — we can offer again everything in the way of conciliation 
which we have already offered. Gficytown *, wo have proposed, 
should be made a free independent town, the port of which 
would thus, as Spain had originally intended, become a com- 
mon advantage to the different contiguous States. We may 
again also propose to mark out, for the independent' enjoyment 
of the Mosquito Indians a portion of that more extensive 
tract which is now claimed for them, on the condition that 
their rights should be respected iu the territory thus assigned 
to them by the adjacent Powers ; — and offer to consent to 
any plan for their protection which is adequate for its purpose, 
and least alarms the suspicions of the United States: we can 
furthermore agree to submit the claims which any State puts 
forward to Ruatan and the adjacent islands to the decision of 
any arbiter or impartial commission : and, finally, we can pledge 
ourselves, as we have pledged ourselves, not to extend British 
Honduras heyond the limits which we claimed for it in 1850f, 
the United States agreeing to disturb us by no further repre- 
sentations upon this matter, which, as it does not concern the 
treaty of 1850, does not concern them. Were our Government 
to make a proposition of this kind, wc think it might be ac- 
cepted : if it were not, the treaty of 1850, whatever the oonee- 

* See Lord J. Russell’s dispatch to Mr. Crsmpton, Jan. 19. 1853. 

t Sec Lord Clarendon’s dispatch to Mr* Cramptop, Nov. 10. 18.65. 
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queucee, fount tje scattered to the winds ; and we then revert to 
our original position as protectors of the Mosquito coast, without 
having renounced the right of occupying, colonising, fortifying, 
or assuming or exercising dominion over the same. 

If a treaty of alliance with Guatemala and Costa Bica,.the 
two most flourishing of the Central American States, which have 
long desired such a league, were entered into, yre might ac- 
quire a firmer hold over that isthmus of Central America in 
which the United States now deny us the shadow of a pro- 
tectorate. A policy of defence might force us into a policy 
of prevention. The position of Central America, though not 
generally understood a short time ago — and so far we have to 
thank the controversy which has arisen upon it — is becoming more 
known and its importance more recognised. Our trade with it at 
this time is not extensive, its importance to us in its actual con- 
dition is not great, but its approaching destiny is becoming daily 
more manifest. The strip of territory which lies between the 
two great oceans of the world — possessing a soil teeming with 
every mineral and vegetable production ; certain to be traversed 
by railroads, not unlikely to be traversed by a great ship 
canal ; in the high road between Europe and China, which in 
another fifty years will probably undergo a new fate, and Aus- 
tralia, which in another fifty years will probably be peopled by 
communities as intelligent, as numerous, and as prosperous as 
those which now cover the great North American Continent, — is 
a territory which must fix the attention of any English states- 
man whose intelligence is on a level with his position, and who 
comprehends that in presiding over the policy of a nation, he is 
charged with the interests not merely of the living generation, 
but of a society whose life is for centuries and as much in the 
future as in the present. 

To establish — as the treaty of 1850 meant to establish, — 
that this region should be a neutral territory to the maritime 
nations of the earth, and that it should be dedicated to the 
purposes of traffic and transit with means of communication 
constructed and protected under their auspices, and open on 
equal terms to the whole world, — was a great idea worthy of us, 4 
and worthy of those whom we wished to share with us in the 
honour and advantage to be derived from such an arrangement. 
But to allow a inantime rival to take entire possession of this 
territory, possessing so important a coast both to the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, — a rival, moreover, whose commercial policy, in 
direct opposition to our own, is a policy of protection and re- 
striction, — wquld be a fault for whicl) our posterity, who hfts a 
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right to be considered in our policy, inasmuch as it is charged 
with our debts, would never, and ought never, to forgive. 

Let the United States Government ponder over these things: 
the men who are now governing those States will likewise be 
answerable for what they are now doing or may do for their chil- 
dren ; and if instead of the splendid legacy they received from 
their fathers, they bequeath to their descendants — as the conse- 
quence of unjustifiable arrogance and unprovoked hostility — a 
divided people, a bankrupt exchequer, and a dismembered com- 
monwealth, England will regret the loss which civilisation has 
sustained, but America will execrate the name of those by whom 
this catastrophe was brought about. 


NOTE ON TIIE SUEZ. CANAL. 

On the eve of going to press we have received a second pam- 
phlet from M. dc Lesscps on the subject of the Suez Canal, to 
which is appended a reply, by M. Barthelemy dc St. Hilaire, to 
the article which appeared in our January Number on this sub- 
ject. M. de St. Hilaire, who is, wo believe, the Secretary of 
the .Commission and the Company to be formed for the pro- 
motion of this undertaking, has entirely mistaken the spirit and 
purport of our observations. We have no object to serve but 
the discovery of truth in a question of considerable geographical 
and mercantile importance; and the opinion we have formed 
is entirely independent of any considerations of political or 
pecuniary interest. There is, therefore, an essential difference 
in this respect between the promoters of the scheme and its 
opponents. 

This attempt to answer plain arguments by representing the 
writeraof the article in this Journal as ‘ignorant,’ ‘inexperienced,’ 
and * incapable,’ may safely be left to the judgment of any one 
who will read the article and the reply with a desire to form an 
unbiassed opinion on the subject. The thing that interests tho 
public is to know that the project now comes forward in a very 

‘ different shape from that in which it appeared last year ; and 
that almost every point for which we had contended has now 
been virtually conceded. 

. The answ.er to tho experience gained by the traffic in coals 
during the last sixteen years in the Bed Sea is contained in a 
passage (page 60.) which to us is absolutely unintelligible ; but 
in the following page the objection, whatever it may be, is 
abandoned by the proposal to establish steam-tugs, and to adopt 
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the auxiliary screw; and at page 88. the experience of the steam 
fleet of the Peninsular and Oriental Company is quoted to prove 
how safe the sea is. All this is precisely what we contended 
for, — that the sea is the best possible for steam navigation, but 
the worst for that of sailing vessels* When sails are abandoned 
by the commercial navy, we shall be prepared to re-argue the 
question. 

The difficulty pointed out with regard to the locks is met by 
the total abandonment of them, notwithstanding the expense of 
cutting the whole canal to the greater depth, and^the immensely 
increased cost of maintenance, supposing it to be possible either 
to make or maintain it without at least one lock at Suez. The 
idea of connecting two seas by a mere cutting or Bosphorus, 
when one of these seas is affected by tides to a height of many 
feet and the other not affected by them, and when both seas are 
subject to considerable variations of level under the influence of 
particular winds, is certainly one of the most singular parts of the 
whole proposal ; and the loose nature of the soil of the isthmus, 
which has now been ascertained by boring, materially increases 
the expense of constructing and maintaining such a cutting, 
since it must be rapidly destroyed either by running water or 
by the application of steam power. 

» The difficulty of bringing the materials for the moles at 
Pelusium from the hills behind Suez is met by a still more start- 
ling proposition. They are now to be brought from quarries 
along the Syrian shore, c whether {sic) from the islands of Cy- 
4 prus, Rhodes, or Scarpanto. 9 As nothing of the sort was ever 
attempted in any age of the world, it is difficult to estimate the 
cost of such an operation, but the sum' at which it is set down 
in the estimate is simply ludicrous. And so it is throughout. 
Amidst much abuse of the writer of the review, the errors we 
pointed out are tacitly abandoned, our conclusions admitted to be 
correct, and the project modified accordingly ; but it must still 
take a very different shape before competent judges will lend it. 
the sanction of their names. 

It is idle to assert that € the Fellahs are perhaps the best 
c navvies in the world. 9 In no part of the world is anything to 
be seen so barbarous and unskilful as the tools and processes of 
the Egyptian population, or so brutal as their treatment ; and 
we venture to assert that nowhere is so little work done by such 
a number of hands, and at such au expense of misery and human 
life. ? If these poor wretches are driven into the desert by the 
present ruler of Egypt to work ou this proposed canal, it will 
be accompanied by a fearful sacrifice rf human life. They must 
perish there in thousands from want of food and of other com- 
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missariat arrangements which would be nearly impracticable 
among .the most civilised communities, but impossible in a serni- 
barbttroUs country like Egypt. 

When the report of the International Commission is published 
wc may have further data to judge froib; attd it'rahy then be 
wprth while for those who are most deeply interested in this 
project to go again into the engineering question, and ascertain 
what*ore really the difficulties or facilities Of the undertaking. 
As the case at present stands, nothing has been produced which 
at sill invalidates the Assertion of this Journal — that the construc- 
tion of a first-rate port at Pelusium is a more difficult engineer- 
ing operation than has yet been accomplished anywhere; and 
that the Eed Sea is, and must remain, comparatively useless to 
the commerce of the world, so long as sails continue to be the 
principal mode of propulsion used to work our argosies across 
the ocean. 
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Art. I. — 1- Qiuvrrs de 1 ' ram; ois Arar/o , Secretaire Perpetual 
de V Academic des Sciences , fyc. Paris: 1855. 

2. The Autobiography of Francis A r ergo. Translated by 
Rev. Professor Powell, F. B. S. ( Traveller* s Library .) 
London: 1855. 

3. Meteorological Essays. By F. Arauo. With an Introduc- 

tion l>v Ibirou II umboldt. Translated by Colonel Sabine, 
Y.P.K.S. &c. 8 vo. London: 1855. 

4. Popular Astronomy . By the same. 2 vols. 8vo. Translated 
bv Admiral Smytii, V. R. S. &c., and R. Grant, Esq., 
1 . 1(. A.S. London : 1855. 

5. biographical Notices. By the same. Translated by Ad- 
miral Smytit, the Rev. Prof. Powell, and R. Grant, Esq., 
F.R.A.S. 

6. The Life and JSIisrellaneons JVorlts of the lute Thomas Young, 
M.l)., F.R.S. Edited by George Peacock, D.D., Dean 
of Ely. London: 1855. 

Tt appears from these publications that the collected scientific 
A writings of the distinguished foreign philosopher whose name 
they bear have no sooner been edited in his own country, than 
they are reproduced in an English translation. This spirited 
undertaking cannot but be regarded as a favourable indication of 
the increasing interest taken by our countrymen in scientific sub- 
jects : while the names of the writers employed in the translation 
will be a guarantee to the public, not only for the correctness 
with which the scientific language of the author is rendered, but 
also for the soundness of the explanations and illustrations with 
which this version is occasionally interspersed. Such additions 
VOL. CIV. NO. CCXI1. X 
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were not unfrequcntly required Tor the correction of misconcep- 
tions, and even of misstatements, on the part of the author, whose 
high scientific reputation cannot exempt him from the charge 
of partiality in some of his decisions. 

The vivid sketch of Arago’s earlier life, which we have from 
his own pen, evinces in a high degree his lively powers of 
description and narrative, though a tone of rather warm colouring 
pervades some incidents in his story. But we peruse with higher 
intei-est “all that relates to his scientific pursuits, commenced 
from an early age by his own unaided efforts, and successfully 
followed to the close of his life. 

We propose to pass briefly over the former part of these 
memorials, and then to show at greater length what are the 
claims of Arago to rank amongst the most eminent men of science 
of his time. 

Francois Arago was born in the commune of Estagel, in the 
Eastern Pyrenees, Feb. 20. L780, of a family of Spanish ex- 
traction. He received the rudiments of education in the 
school of that place, and from the local accident of a frequent 
passage of troops, he early acquired a strong taste for military 
service. Passing over some juvenile exploits, we find that 
when he was about fourteen years old. his family removed to 
Perpignan. It was here that a permanent direction was given 
to his pursuits by his intimacy with a young officer of engineers, 
who represented to him the prospect* opened by pntcring the 
Ecole Polyteclinique. lie accordingly devoted his energies to 
the study of mathematics, - reading by himself the works of 
Lagrange, Laplace, and other writers of the highest class, with 
such success as soon to gain him admission into the School 
(1803), and to pursue his studies there with credit. 

The Eoblc Polyteclmique is, indeed, brought prominently 
into notice in nearly all the biographies contained in these 
volumes, having been the great nursery of the scientific talent 
of France from the time of its foundation. It is not, therefore, 
without much interest, of more than a personal kind, that we 
read in these memoirs some curious details of the modes of in- 
struction in that renowned institution. Thus the opening scene 
of Arago’s preliminary examination is singularly character- 
istic : — 

‘ At last the moment of examination arrived, and I went to Toulouse 
in company with' a candidate who had studied at the public college. 
It was the first time that pupils from Perpignan had appeared at 
the contest. My intimidated comrade was completely discomfited. 
When I repaired after him to the table, the strangest conversation 
took place between M. Monge (the examiner) and me* 
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* “ If you are going to answer like your comrade, it is useless for 
me to question you.” 

4 44 Sir, my comrade knows much more than lie lias shown ; I hope 
to bo more fortunate than he has been ; but what you have just said 
to me might well intimidate me and deprive me of all my powers.” 

4 44 Timidity is always the excuse of the ignorant; it is to save you 
from the; shame of a defeat that I make you tiie proposal of not ex- 
amining you.” 

* " I know of no greater shame than that which you now inflict 
upon mo. Will you be^Eo good as to question me? it is your duty.” 

6 “ You behave yourself very confidently, sir !• We shall see 
presently whether this be a legitimate piide.” 

c «. Proceed, sir ; 1 am ready.” 

6 M. JMongo then put to me a geometrical question, which I 
answered in such a way as to diminish his prejudices. From this lie 
passed on to a question in algebra, to the resolution of a numerical 
equation. I had the work of Lagrange at my fingers’ ends ; I 
analysed ad the known methods, pointing out their advantages and 
defects : Newton’s method, the method of recurring series, the 
method of depression, the method of continued fractions, — all were 
pa.ssed in review; the. answer had lasted an entire hour. Along e, 
brought over now to feelings of great kindness, said to me, 44 1 
could, from this moment, consider the examination at an end. 1 
will, however, lor my own pleasure, a?*k you two more questions. 
What are the relations of a curved line to the straight line which is a 
tangent to it?” T looked upon this question as a particular ease 
of the theory of osculations which 1 had studied in Lagrange’s 
K Fond ions Analytiques.** “Finally,” said the examiner to me, 
“ how do you determine the tension of the various cords of which a 
funicular machine is composed ?” I treated this problem according 
to the method expounded in the *■ Meenniquc Amilytique.” Il is 
clear that Lagrange had supplied all the resources of iny exami- 
nation. 

c I had been two hours and a quarter at the table. M. Mouge, 
going from one extreme to the oilier, got up. came and embraced me, 
and solemnly declared that J should occupy the first place 1 on his 
list. Shall I say it ? during the examination of niv comrade I had 
heard the Toulousian candidates uttering not very favourable sar- 
casms on the pupils from Perpignan ; it was principally for the sake 
of reparation to my native town that M. Monge’s behaviour and de- 
claration transported me with joy.’ ( Autobioyraphy , p. 4.) 

Without dwelling longer on these scenes, which are charac- 
teristic of the spirit not even now extinct in the principal 
mathematical schools of France, we must pass on to the more 
immediate history of French Science and of Arago. 

While yet in his earlier days at the school, Lagrange ob- 
served of him to Humboldt, c That yo^ung man will go far; * and 
his progress fully realised the prediction. His advance seemed 
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incredibly rapid. He had not been more than a year in the 
school, when, having entered the artillery, and without re- 
nouncing his prospects in that service, he was appointed to 
the office of Secretary to the Observatory of Paris, a situation 
the most valuable to a rising young man of science ; especially 
as it directly brought him into immediate intercourse and con- 
nexion with the most eminent philosophers. 

lie was soon officially engaged in active scientific labours; 
being associated with Biot, first in experiments on the refrac- 
tion of gases, a?d subsequently in the extension of the measure- 
ment of the arc of the meridian in Spain, which had been inter- 
rupted by the death of Mechain. Biot and Arago proceeded to 
Spain in 1806 , and having joined the Spanish commissary Rod- 
riquez, immediately commenced their operations. 

The mere ordinary work of carrying on the survey in the 
mountains of Catalonia involved no small amount of exertion, 
exposure, and privation. To vary the monotonous labours of the 
theodolite we are presented with several marvellous episodes of 
adventures with monks, jealous lovers, peasants, prelates, and 
brigands, which carry us back to the days of Gil Bias. 

As a specimen take the following short extract : — 

4 One day, as a recreation, I thought I could go, with a fellow- 
country man, to the fair at Mur\ iedro, the ancient Sagunlum, which 
they told me was very curious. I met in the town the daughter of a 

Frenchman resident at Valencia, JVIadlle. B . All the hotels 

were crowded ; Madllc. 13 invited us to take some refreshments 

at her grandmother s ; we accepted ; but on leaving the house she 
informed us that our visit had not been to the taste of her betrothed, 
and that we must be prepared for some sort of attack on bis part : 
we went directly to an armourer’s, bought some pistols, and com- 
menced our return to Valencia. 

* On our way I said to the calezero (driver), a man whom I had em- 
ployed for a long time, and who was much devoted to me : — 

‘ a Isidro, I have some reason to believe that -we shall be stopped : 
I warn you of it, so that you may not he surprised at the shots which 
will bn fired from the calcza (vehicle).” 

‘Isidro, seated on the shaft, according to the custom of the 
country, answered : — 

4 “ Your pistols are completely useless, gentlemen ; leave me to 
act ; one cry will be enough ; my mule will disembarrass us of two, 
three, or even four men.” 

4 Scarcely one minute had elapsed after the calezero had pronounced 
these words, when two men presented themselves before the mule 
and seized her by the nostrils. At the same instant a formidable 
cry, which will never be effaced from my remembrance, — the 
cry of Capitana ! — was uttered by Isidro. The mule reared up 
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almost vertically, raising up one of tlie men, came down again, and 
set otF at a rapid gallop. The jolt which the carriage made led us to 
understand too well what had just occurred. A long silence suc- 
ceeded this event ; it was only interrupted by these word-? ot' the 
caWero, “ Do you not think, gentlemen, that my mule is worth more 
than any pistols ? ” 

* The next day the captain-general, Don Domingo Izquierdo, related 
to me that a man had boon found crushed on the road to Murviedro. 
I gave him an account of the prowess of Isidro’s mule, and.no more 
was said.* 

We must add one more anecdote of a yet more singular 
nature : -- 

* The scone with the gun, always present to my mind, seemed to 
make it clear to me that the Aragonese monk, if actuated by his pas- 
sions, would have been capable of the most criminal actions. Thus, 
I had a very disagreeable impression when one Sunday, having come 
down to hear mass, I tin t this monk; who, without Maying a word, 
conducted me by a series of d-irk corridors into a chapel where the 
daylight penetrated only by a very small window. There 1 found 
Father Trivulcio, who prepared himself to say mass for me alone. The 
young monk served at it. All at once, an instant before the consecra- 
tion, Father Trivulcio turning towards me, said these, exact words: — 
“ AVo have permission to say mass with while wine; we tlieiefore 
make use of that which wo gather from our own vines ; this wine is 
very good. Ask the prior to let you tasie it, when on le.iviftg this 
you go to breakfast with him. For the re*d, >ou can assure yourself 
this instant of the truth of what 1 ^ay to von/' And he prei-enteil me 
the goblet to drink from. I resisted strongly, not only because I con- 
sidered it indecent to give this invitation in the midtile of the mass, 
but because besides, I must own, I conceived the thought for a moment 
that the monks w ished, by poisoning me, to revenge themselves on me 
for j\I. Jliot having insulted them. I found that 1 was mistaken, that 
my suspicions lmd no foundation ; for Father Trivulcio went on with 
the interrupted mass, drank, and drank largely, of the white wine 
contained in one of this goblets. Be that a- it may, when L had got 
out of the hands of the two monks, and was able to breathe the pure 
air of the country, I experienced, a lively Mathd'action.’ 

From the time of his being left alone wiili Rodriquez in 
Majorca, to connect the Spanish triangulation with the Balearic 
Isles, a more serious train of misfortunes commenced, in which 
Arago ran many fearful risks and underwent many hard- 
ships. The first commencement of these disasters arose out 
of the prevailing fear of a French invasion among the inhabi- 
tants; whose ignorant alarm converted the blazing signals of 
the survey into modes of communication with the supposed 
enemy, and invested Arago with tjic character of a spy. A 
narrow escape with his life from the infuriated populace, in 
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May 1808, was but the prelude to a scries of similar dangers 
and sufferings to which lie was exposed on the coast of Spain 
and in Algiers, between that date and July 1809, when he 
finally reached France. , . 

During this eventful part of his life, after extricating him- 
self from some of the difficulties and perplexities (not always 
very clearly explained in the narrative) which detained him 
in Spain, he set sail for Marseilles; but was driven by con- 
trary tfinds to a part of the coast of Africa, whence lie de- 
termined on making his way by land to Algiers. We extract 
one curious scene which occurred during this journey, amid the 
multitude of extraordinary adventures which combine to make 
him the hero of the narrative : — 

‘ We made a bargain with a Mahomedan priest, wlio promised to 
conduct us to Algiers for the sum of twenty “piastres fortes” and a 
red mantle. The day was occupied in disguising ourselves well 
or ill, and we sot out the next morning, accompanied by several 
Moorish sailors belonging to the crew of the ship, after having 
shown the Mahomedan pri *st that we had nothing with us worth a 
sou, so that if we were killed on the road lie would inevitably lose all 
reward. 

e Another time wc laid down in a lurking -place dignified by 
the fiu*' name of camvnnscray. In the morning, when the sun rose, 
cries of “ lloumi ! lion mi ! ” warned us that wc had been discovered. 
The sailor, Mchcmet, he who lip u red in the scene of the oath at Pa- 
lam os, entered in a melancholy mood the enclosure where we were to- 
gether, and male ns underrtlnnd that the cries of “ lloumi ! ” voci- 
ferated under these circumstances, were equivalent to a sentence of 
death. “ Wail,” said he ; “ an idea has come into my head of a means 
of saving you.” Mchemet entered some moments afterwards, told us 
that his meaus had succeeded, and invited me to join tlicKabyls, who 
were going to say prajers. 

c I accordingly went out, and prostrated myself towards the East. 
I imitated minutely the gestures which 1 .'•aw made around me, pro- 
nouncing the sacred words, — La elah il Allah! oua Mahimmcd 
rafoitl Allah ! It was the scene of Mainamouclii of the “ Bourgeois 
Gentilliomme,” which I had so often seen acted by Dugnzon, — with 
this one difference, that this time it did not. make me laugh. I was 
however ignorant of the consequences it might have brought on me 
on my arrival at Algiers. After having made the profession of fuith 
before Maliomedans — There is hut one Cod , and Mahomet is his 
j prophet, if I had been informed against to the muphti, I must inevi- 
tably have become a Mussulman, and they would not have allowed 
me to go out of the Regency. 

‘ X must not forget to relate by what means Mehemet had saved us 
from inevitable death. “ You have guessed rightly,” said he to 
tin* Kabyls ; “ there are two^Christians in the caravanseray, but they 
arc Mahometans at heart, and arc going to Algiers to be adopted by 
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the muphti into our holy religion. You will not doubt this when I 
tell you that I was myself a slave to some Christians, and that they 
redeemed me \wth their money.” 6i In cba Allah ! ” they exclaimed 
with one voice. And it was then that the scene took place which I 
have just described/ 

His first reception on his native shore was an inhospitable 
consignment to strict quarantine in the' lazaretto of Marseilles. 
But tfee monotony and annoyances of this detention were miti- 
gated by the kind attention of Humboldt* who on this occasion 
commenced a long-continued friendship by a ^letter of mixed 
condolence and congratulation* and also by a visit from Pons, 
the astronomer of Marseilles. Arago’s return home was quickly 
followed by his election into the Academy of Sciences, which 
became for the next forty years the seat of the extraordi- 
nary power lie exercised over science and scientific men in 
France. The following scene offers a striking picture of the 
interior of the Imperial court, anti illustrates the nature of 
Napoleon’s patronage of science: not* indeed, placing it or its 
professors in the most dignified point of view : — 

4 The 'members of the Institute were always presented to the 
Emperor after he had confirmed their nomination". On the appointed 
day, in company with the presid nts, with the secretaries of the four 
clasps and with the academe 1 Luis who had special publications 
to offer to the Chief of the. State, they assembled in one of the 
saloons of the Tuilcries. When the Emperor returned from mass, lie 
held a kind of review of ihe>o savans, tiu^e artist*, these literary 
men, in green uniform. 1 must own that the spectacle which I 
witnessed on the day of my presentation did not edify me. I even 
experienced real displeasure, in seeing the anxiety c\inccd by mi'u- 
bers of the Institute to he theinselxcs noticed. 

6 1,4 You arc very young/’ said Nupoipon to me on coining near me; 
and without waiting for a flattering reply, w hi cli it would not have 
been difficult to find, lie added, — “ What is your name ? *' And my 
neighbour on the right, not leaving me time to answer the 
certainly simple enough question just addressed to me, hastened to 
say,— 

4 64 His name is Arago/ 9 

4 44 What science do you cultivate ? 99 

4 My neighbour on the left immediately replied, — 

4 44 He cultivates astronomy/ 9 

4 44 What have you done?” 

4 My neighbour on the right, jealous of my left-hand neighbour for 
having encroached on his rights at the second question, now hastened 
to reply, aud said, — 

4 4 ‘ lie has just been measuring the arc of the meridian in Spain/ 9 

4 The Emperor, imagining doubtless tjjat he had before him either a 
dumb or an imbecile man, passed on to another member of the Insti- 
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tute. This one was not a novice, but a naturalist well known through 
his beautiful and important discoveries ; it was M. Lamarck. The 
old man presented a book to Napoleon. “ What is that ? ’* said the 
latter ; K it is your absurd meteorology \ in which you rival Matthieu 
Laensberg. It is this 4 annqaire 9 which dishonours your old age. 
Do something in Natural History, and I should receive your pro- 
ductions with pleasure. As to this volume, I only take it in con- 
sideration of your white hair. Here ! ” And he passed the book to 
an aide-de-camp. Poor M. Lamarck, who, at the end of ea^h sharp 
and insulting sentence of the Emperor, tried in vain to say, 4 It is 
4 a work on Natural History which I present to you,* was weak 
enough to fall into tears. 

4 The Emperor immediately afterwards met with a more ener- 
getic antagonist in thq person of M. Lanjuinais. The latter 
had advanced, book in hand. Napoleon said to him sneeringly : — 

44 The entire Senate, then, will have to give place to the Institute ? ” 
44 Sire,” replied Lanjuinais,' 44 it is the body of the state to which 
most time is left for occupying itself with literature.” The Em- 
peror, displeased at this answer, at once quitted the civil uniforms, 
and busied himself among the great epaulettes which filled the room.’ 

On the death of Lahinde, Arago had been nominated to the 
vacant place in the Bureau des Longitudes as assistant as- 
tronomer, and in the same year (1809) he succeeded Monge 
in the chair of Analytical Geometry in the Ecolo Polytcchniquc. 
During the following years some of his most important opti- 
cal researches were made. In 181(5 Arago, in company with 
Gay Lussac, visited England, and formed personal acquaint- 
ance with the most eminent inen of science. In that year 
also he and the same friend set on foot that valuable scientific 
periodical ‘the Annales de Cliimie et do Physique.’ In 1818 and 
the following year he revisited England, in conjunction with 
Biot, for carrying on the geodcsical operations to connect the 
French with the English arc of the meridian. 

The year 1830 formed a remarkable epoch in his life, being 
marked at once by his election to be Perpetual Secretary to the 
Academy, — his elevation from the secondary position he had long 
occupied at the Observatory, to be its head and director, — and, 
on the breaking out of the Revolution, by his election as a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies for the Lower Seine. He 
again visited England in 1834, and attcuded the meeting of the 
British Association at Edinburgh, where his appearance and 
striking eloquence will be remembered by a large number of 
the friends of science in this country. 

It was an unfortunate circumstance in Arago’s life that he 
should latterly have been mixed up with politics, especially as he 
professed extreme Republican opinions. During the earlier part 
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of his career as a deputy he seldotia gpoke in the Chamber unless 
to urge some measure for the advancement of science or popular 
instruction, or some object of national utility : among which his 
advocacy of the construction ' of Artesian wells, of railways 
and electrip telegraphs, was peculiarly prominent and success- 
ful; But there were occasions when the vehemence of his 
political feelings was more strongly roused: thus more es- 
pecially in the fatal outbreak of 1848, he seems to ^ave been 
so far misled by his excited feelings in favour of Repub- 
licanism as to have warmly promoted what he believed to be 
a restoration of popular liberty; and he became a member of 
the Provisional Government, accepting the office of Minister of 
War and of the Marine, in which he exerted himself to the 
utmost to promote the interests of the public service. It seems 
incredible that a man accustomed to scientific reasoning could 
have been led into the adoption of such absurd political errors, 
especially the National Workshops and their accompanying follies, 
without foreseeing the inevitable result. When, however, the 
catastrophe of June did at length take place, Arago\s courage 
and firmness were conspicuously displayed in attempts to pacify 
the exasperated mob ; and not until after his ineffectual efforts 
to appease them had exposed him to the most imminent personal 
danger, was he persuaded to retire ; from that time he never 
mixed again in affairs of state. 

On the change of government in 1851, an oath of obedience 
to the new constitution was required of all public functionaries. 
As head of the Bureau dcs Longitudes he was of course 
subject to this requisition. But in common with almost all the 
most eminent men in Prance, Arago refused to take this oath ; 
but in the letter to the minister, in which he peremptorily ten- 
dered his resignation, the striking picture he drew of the con- 
dition of the Obsei'vatory, the result of his energetic superin- 
tendence, and a brief reference to his past services to science, 
contrasted with his then enfeebled state, was obviously intended 
as an appeal to the Government against the hardship of enfor- 
cing that deprivation which his determined refusal would entail. 
Copies of this letter, to make the appeal more forcible, were 
simultaneously inserted in all the journals. The minister re- 
ferred to the Prince President, and out of consideration to 
Arago’s services and age, a special exemption from the oath, in 
his case, was decreed ; and in consequence he remained undis- 
turbed in the home he had so long occupied to the end of his 
life. This, however, was, unhappily, no very long period. 

In the summer of 1853, his health had become much en- 
feebled ; indeed, as he pointedly observed, it was scarcely to be 
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expected that the hardships, privations, and labours of his earlier 
years should not have left deep traces which would manifest 
themselves in more marked and dangerous consequences with 
advancing age. He was advised to try the effects of his native 
air, and, accompanied by his affectionate niece, Madame Laugicr, 
he proceeded to the Eastern Pyrenees j* but not deriving the 
benefit he expected, returned to Paris with little hope of re- 
covery. He sank gradually, and died on the 2nd of October 
1853, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. 

One of his biographers has observed* : — 

* Arago was endowed with an ardent temperament, which occa- 
sionally had the effect of involving liim in controversies, tending to 
detract from the influence so justly due to his high intellectual 
qualities. These, however, are faults which arc more or less inse- 
parable from human nature in its present existence : assuredly when 
they have been long forgotten, the name of Francois Arago will still 
continue to occupy iss distinguished place in the annals of science.* 

To this characteristic remark we will add that of a dis- 
tinguished philosopher who enjoyed the advantage of his inti- 
mate friendship during a long r period of years ; and who in the 
introduction prefixed to his collected works, after giving an 
enumeration of Arago’s writings, thus concludes his memorial of 
his friend : — 

6 The works of M. Arago have raised liim to the rank' of the most 
eminent men of the iyth century. ITis name will be honoured 
wherever respect is preserved for services rendered to science, for 
the feeling of the dignity of man, for independence of thought, 
and for the love of public. liberty. But iL,was not alone the authority 
of powerful intellect which gave M. Arago the popularity which lie 
enjoyed : what contributed yet more to render liis name honoured, 
was the conscientious zeal which did not fail him at the approach of 
death, shown in unceasing efforts to fulfil to the last moment the 
most minute duties. To render one last homage to him who has just 
sunk into the tomb, I will subjoin some fines which have already been 


* Of the particulars of Arago’s life, besides his own autobiographic 
sketch of liis earlier years, accounts more or less detailed have been 
given in the elage of liim, delivered officially by M. Flourens, who 
succeeded him as Secretary of the Academy, in a notice by M. De 
JLa lvivc, in the Bibliotheque Universelle de Geneve (tom. xxiv. 
p. 264.), aud in a memoir by his friend M. Barral (Paris, 1853), as 
well as in tlic brief sketch prefixed to Jiis works by Humboldt. To 
which we may add that an article in the North British Review 
(Feb. 1854), contains some particulars of his history, communicated 
from personal knowledge by a distinguished British philosopher who 
had been his intimate friend. 
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published elsewhere: — “ That which characterised,” said I, “this 
unique man, was not alone the powerful genius which both produces and 
fertilises, or that rare penetration which kpows how to develops new 
and complicated views as though they had been long ago attained by 
human intelligence 5 it was also the attractive combination of the 
powrr and elevation of a character' of strong emotion, willi affecting 
sweetness of feeling. I am proud to think that by my tender devotion, 
and by the constant admiration which I have expressed in all my 
\dfc-ks, 1 have been united to him forty-four years, and that some- 
times my name will be mentioned iu connexion with his great name.” 

* Alexander Humboldt.* 

Notwithstanding the high tone of these commendations, wo 
regret" to feel the necessity for adding, that Arago’s mural 
qualities were not altogether marked by the same elevation 
as his intellectual faculties; and indeed, in some instances, we 
fear, even those discussions properly belonging to science were 
not uninfluenced by unworthy and ungenerous passions. His 
views of the scientific claims of otlie® philosophers, of the 
priority of discoveries, and similar question?, were too often, 
dictated by prejudice or partiality, party spirit or national 
jealousy; while his personal demeanour towards his contem- 
poraries, and especially his subordinates, was frequently offen- 
sive from an arrogant, overhearing spirit, displayed both in 
the affairs of the Academy of Sciences, and the management of 
the Observatory, as well as in other cases to which his influence 
extended, so sis to obtain for him the sobriquet of the 
c Napoleon of Science.’ 

Having thus far briefly sketched the main events of Aragi/s 
personal history, wc shall proceed to give an account or his 
literary and scientific labours, his written works, and experi- 
mental discoveries. Eminent as were his services to science as 
an astronomer and as a general physicist, yet in neither of 
those departments were his abilities so conspicuously exer- 
cised, or his achievements of such capital importance, as in the 
field of optical research. He has indeed been taxed with hold- 
ing the important position of astronomer to the State, and yet 
doing nothing for astronomy ; and of neglecting the proper 
province of the philosopher for that of the mere popular lec- 
turer : but these charges sink to the ground 011 the bare enu- 
meration of his diversified original writings. 

It was in connexion with liis official duty as a member of the 
Board of Longitude, that Arago, in 1822, commenced editing 
the celebrated * Annuaire ’ of that Board ; to which, in addition, 
to the regular contents of an Astronomical Almanac, he almost 
every year contributed those remarkable articles in which some 
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scientific topic, chiefly astronomical or meteorological, of special 
interest at the time, was expounded in a popular manner, with all 
that union of mathematical clearness and precision, which he 
so preeminently possessed the talent of infusing into the details 
of scientific discussion.* 

In the capacity of Perpetual Secretary to the Academy of 
Sciences, the duty devolved upon him of writing and delivering 
the doges of defunct academicians, a task peculiarly congeniakto 
his taste, and for which his qualifications were remarkably 
adapted. Uniting a comprehensive knowledge of various branches 
of science and literature, which enabled him to appreciate the 
attainments and discoveries of eminent men in all departments, 
with a singularly happy style of lucid eloquence in expound- 
ing and illustrating them, he was equally instructive and 
attractive, in the brief and animated sketches he gave of the 
labours and successes, the toils and triumphs, of so many of his 
immediate predecessors and contemporaries, in the pursuits of 
abstract science, exp* imcntal research, and practical invention. 
These cloges are, in fact, more or less extended biographical 
memoirs of the individuals honoured with places in the Aca- 
demy, whether natives or foreigners ; combined with outlines of 
their chief investigations, usually prefaced and elucidated, by 
such a glance at the existing condition and previous progress of 
the particular branch of science, as would be necessary to render 
the account of their labours intelligible. 

On his appointment as Director of the Observatory, lie lost 
no time in endeavouring to introduce the improvements which 
had long been needed to restore its efficiency. Among other 
objects, by his influence with the government, he procured the 
grant of 90,000 francs for a large equatorial telescope, which at 
this moment is, we believe, only just completed; although 
Arago had in the first instance prepared the building with its 
revolving dome, and portions of the mounting requisite for 
an instrument with an object-glass of fourteen inches diameter, 
at that time the largest attempted, being upwards of twenty 
feet focal length. 

Of his labours connected with subjects properly of an astro- 
nomical nature, wc can do no more than barely enumerate a 
few. Some improvements in the micrometer, and measures of 

# One excellent specimen of these compositions was long ago 
brought before English readers, in the translation, by Colonel Gold, 
of Arago’s * Essay on Comets/ occasioned by the threatened near 
* approach of the comet of 1832, which seems to have caused much 
alarm in France. 
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the diameters of the planets, by means of it, gave an increased 
accuracy to such data. In conjunction with M. Matthieu he 
instituted researches on the parallax of the star 6l Cygni, 
which has excited so much interest, as being next to a Centauri 
the nearest of the fixed stars yet known to us. The ordi- 
nary • standard observations, such as those on the solstices and 
equinoxes, declinations of stars, and others of the like nature, 
thpugh carefully carried on, were not of that class which 
peculiarly attracted the attention of Arago; his choice was 
rather for those kinds of astronomical research which are more 
connected with physical and optical considerations. Thus, 
comparisons of the brightness of the stars, of the luminosity of 
different parts of the disks of the moon and planets, the polar 
snows of Mars, the belts of Jupiter and Saturn, the physical 
structure and constitution of the sun as disclosed by his spots, 
atmospheric refraction as affecting astronomical observations, 
irradiation, and variable stars, were among the miscellaneous and 
varied points to which he particularly attended, and to the 
elucidation of which he brought, in aid of the measurements of 
the astronomer, the skilful and ingenious combinations and 
appliances of the refined physicist. 

It was before his elevation to be head of the Observatory that 
he commenced that long-continued series of public lectures, 
which, as far as his astronomical celebrity is concerned, will remain 
perhaps as the greatest testimony to his utility ; and, without 
undervaluing liis labours in the more specific department of 
the, Observatory, we may fairly assert that in promoting a more 
widely extended knowledge of astronomy, for which service he 
possessed qualifications of the most rare order, he was perhaps 
doing as much for the advancement of the science, as others in 
a different way effect by the accumulation of observed results. 
Ilis ‘ popular ’ lectures have since been printed from his own 
dictation during the last months of his life, by his able and 
devoted secretary M. Gorjan. The delivery of them, extending 
from 1812 to 1845, took place in the splendid amphitheatre 
of the Observatory; and was attended by large audiences 
composed of all classes of society, — philosophers, ladies, politi- 
cians, and operatives. These lectures now form an important 
portion of his collected works. ‘ Heading the work,’ says 
Humboldt, ‘will re-awaken very delightful, and at the same 
‘ time very sad recollections amongst those who have had the 
‘ good fortune to be present during these lectures, of admiring 
‘ his delivery, equally clear, convincing, and winning.’ 

Arago, in fact, possessed in a preeminent degree the pecu- 
liar talent of bringing down the abstractions of science to a 
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level with popular apprehension, without sinking into puerile 
explanations, or that kind of empty and frivolous declamation, 
which, under a specious exterior of fine words, mystifies the 
subjeot, and leaves the hearer without any definite conception 
at all. It has been stated, apparently on good authority, that 
his practice was to watch those of his audience who looked the 
least intelligent, and fixing his eye upon them, to repeat one 
illustration after another, till he observed them begin to evince 
some brightening of countenance, — then he saw that he had suc- 
ceeded in his object. A story is told of an individual who had 
thus been experimented upon, who calling on him the next day, 
after expressing admiration of the lecture, thanked him for the 
attention shown to himself personally, f You seemed.’ he said, 
f to lecture only to me.’ Another of his auditors, M. Cormenin, 
on a different occasion, when in the tribune of the Chamber 
of Deputies, Arago was pressing some scientific object on the 
Government, thus graphically describes his manner : — 

* The very moment lie enters on his subject, he concentrates on 
himself the eyes and the attention of all. He takes science as it 
were between his hands : he strips it of its asperities and its technical 
forms, and he renders it so clear, that the most ignorant are astonished, 
as they are charmed at the ease with which they understand its mys- 
teries. There is something perfectly lucid in his demonstrations. 
His manner is so expressive that light seems to issue from liis eyes, 
from his lips, from his very fingers.’ . . . * When lie is as it were* 

face to face with science, he looks into its very depths, draws forth its 
inmost secrets, and displays all its wonders ; lie invests his admiration 
of it with the most magnificent language, his expressions become 
more and more ardent, his st> f le more coloured, and his eloquence is 
equal to the grandeur of his subject.’ 

The discoveries made by Arago in magnetism are distinguished 
for the accuracy with which the observations w r cre conducted * 2 
and tliis was dependent on the method of availing himself 
of the oscillations of a magnetic needle, which, when disturbed 
from its position of rest, seeks to regain it With greater rapidity 
in proportion as the force acting on it is of greater intensity. 
13y this method small differences of effect could be detected, 
and by the skilful adoption of it, Arago was enabled to 
establish the general fact that some substances not containing 
iron exercise an influence on the magnetic needle. If this 
bad been partially pointed out by others, there is no doubt that 
Arago was the first to follow out the research with accuracy, 
and pertainly the first to detect such power in a number of sub- 
stances in which it had never before be^p suspected to exist. 


* See Meteorological Essays (Tr&nsL), p* 3X5. 
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It can hardly be necessary to* allude to the more remarkable 
generalisations on the subject since arrived at by Faraday. 

Another discovery followed in the train of these last, the 
first glimpse of which Arago states himself to have perceived 
when at the Royal Observatory at Greenwich (1818), — that 
when a metallic and non-magnetic plate, placed immediately 
under a needle supported separately above it, is made to rotate 
rapidly in its own plane, it causes a similar rotation in the 
needle, all precautions being taken to secure it from* the in- 
fluence of currents, vibrations, &c. Arago afterwards went 
into an extended mathematical discussion of* the analysis of 
the forces thus in action, and the experimental inquiry was 
warmly pursued by Messrs. Babbage, Ilerscliel, Barlow, Chris- 
tie, Nobili, and others both in England and on the Continent. 

The year 1820 was signalised by the grand discovery of 
QErstcd, which has opened so vast and wonderful a new world of 
scientific truth and practical invention.* All preceding philoso- 
phers had been operating in every possible way upon galvanic 
currents, imagining their close connexion with magnetism and 
other agents, but always making their attempts with wires from 
the two ends of the battery presenting two poles, by which doubt- 
less the most striking displays of galvanic power had always 
hitherto been produced. USrsted simply united the poles in an 
unbroken circuit, and the long-attempted problem was solved; the 
galvanic current immediately acted on the magnetic needle : 
and the whole scries of splendid results dependent on this 
mode of action was developed. 

In this grand scientific movement Arago was one of the first 
to take a part. Contemporaneously with Seebeck and Davy, but 
independently of them, he observed the power of the electric 
current to impart magnetism to iron and steel needles, first sug- 
gested by its attraction for iron filings, and found to be most 
effective when the wire passes round the needle in the mul- 
tiplied convolutions of a helix. The more full prosecution of 
this subject* was, however, taken out of his hands by his friend 
and colleague. Ampere, a man of even greater depth and 
originality than Arago himself. 

Arago’s diversified researches on terrestrial magnetism, include 
the discovery of the fact of an hourly variation of inclination 
and intensity, besides the daily ; he pursued meteorology in its 
various aspects, and especially as his overruling taste always led 
him, in reference to the optical phenomena connected with it ; 
the colour of the sky, photometrical measures 6f its brightness, 
and various other similar points. 

- • 

* See^MeteorologicalJBssajs (Transl.), p. 277. 
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His experiments in conjunction with Biot on the specific 
gravity of air ; with Duborg on the elasticity of steam up 
to extremely high pressures, conducted under circumstances of 
considerable danger ; as well as on the pr6ssure of gases as 
always proportional to tlieir density ; on the velocity of 
sound; on. the cold produced by evaporation, and on the 
quantity of rain which falls at different heights; on several 
points of terrestrial physics, together with various inquiries on 
physical geography, — are among a few of the most prominent 
of the investigations which occupy many elaborate memoirs by 
Arago both in the volumes of the Academy of Sciences and in 
the Annales de Chimie et de Physique.’ 

In this enumeration, however rapid and imperfect, it will pro- 
bably be allowed that we have already indicated a sufficiently 
long list of researches to establish claims in science which 
might well satisfy the ambition of any cultivator of its inviting 
fields. But we have still to crown the catalogue of his 
successes, by referring to those which, after all, will probably 
be always considered as marking out his more peculiar and 
appropriate field of toil and glory, — his discoveries in Physical, 
Optics. 

In any review of the life and works of Arago, not to at- 
tempt some account, however slight and imperfect of his op- 
tical labours, would be to omit the most characteristic feature 
in the portrait. And he has himself furnished no unimportant 
aid to such an attempt, by the luminous and popular exposi- 
tions he has given of the closely allied researches pursued by 
his predecessors and contemporaries in this field, in his elor/cs 
of Malus, Fresnel, and Young. In connexion, also, with the 
mention of the last-named distinguished philosopher w r e must 
refer our readers to the copious life and reprint of his mis- 
cellaneous works, the former written, and the latter edited, by 
the able hand of the Dean of Ely, with the aid of Mr.- Leitch 
in the literary and antiquarian departments, — and the more so 
as, in regard to dome points in the researches and history of 
Dr. Young, this publication affords important elucidations and 
even corrections of Arago’s statements. 

Thomas Young, whose fate it was to be the successful 
rival of (he most eminent French discoverers in the distinct 
walks of optical science and hieroglyphical interpretation, de- 
serves, indeed, more than a passing mention. Bom in 1773 
of a Quaker family, his education was’ almost entirely private, 
yet from his earliest years he evinced the most extraordinary 
precocity of intellectual' powers, exercised almost equally upon 
every branch of knowledge — r in' which precise and definite 
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conclusions were attainable — the only exceptions, apparently, 
to his omnivorous mental appetite being found in those sub- 
jects of metaphysical, assthetical, and moral speculation where 
this definite precision is unattainable. Hence in^any literary, 
antiquarian, or scientific researches, whether of minute phi- 
lological criticism, of mathematical invention, of physical or 
mechanical discovery, equally with difficult artistic manipula- 
tion, down to feats of gymnastics and equitation, his desire 
to excel and unremitting efforts to attain excellence acquired 
for him at Cambridge the cognomen of ‘ Phenomenon Young.’ 
Nominally devoted to the medical profession, and carrying 
it on so far as to follow a limited practice and to deliver lec- 
tures at one of the metropolitan hospitals, his private fortune 
was probably sufficient to render him in a great degree inde- 
pendent of his professional success, which was certainly im- 
paired by the attention he devoted to scientific and literary 
pursuits. Amid the multitudinous subjects which engrossed 
his studies there stood conspicuous, the interpretation of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics and the investigations of physical optics. 

It is on the former subject that Young was immediately 
brought into competition with the literary and scientific men of 
Franco. The rival claims of Champollion raised a controversy 
in which feelings of national jealousy at the time largely inter- 
mingled : in particular, Arago’s biographical notice of Young 
lias been not unjustly charged with partiality and unfairness 
in reference to this part of his labours, as Dr. Peacock has, we 
think, fully proved. It is related that Arago himself admitted 
that he had felt it too great a sacrifice of national vanity to 
scientific truth to award the palm to an Englishman in two 
branches of original research ; and he therefore defrauded 
Young of his rightful fame with reference to hieroglyphics, 
in spite of the personal friendship which subsisted between 
them. In all that relates to his optical discoveries, however* 
Arago does him ample justice notwithstanding the rival claims 
which might have been set up for the independent discovery 
of the same great principle in France, though later in date. 
Without, however, going further into personal details, we shall 
endeavour, in the most brief and familiar way, to describe the 
nature of these discoveries. 

Whatever view be taken of the nature of light, it must 
be confessed to be one of those subjects whien in its full 
extent, seems almost beyond the powers of human compre- 
hension to grasp. The main and primary difficulty which 
attends all theories of its action, is the apparent impossibility of 
▼on, ciy. irt). ccxii. x , 
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completely' realising the conception of its propagation through 
all space, in all directions, at the same instant without interrup-. 
tion or confusion. Whether we conceive molecules or waves, 
pmiaainn of matter, or communication of motion, — particles 
darted into our eyes, or vibrations communicated to them 
equally from the most distant stars and the minutest atoms 
close to us, — the mind in vain attempts to seize the conception of 
the modus operandi, or to imagine by what means such extreme 
complexity of action, as must occur in the crossings and inter- 
minglings of such an infinitude of projections or ■ propagations, 
can possibly be kept up in incessant action, as it has been from 
the remotest epochs which geology reveals, up to the present 
time. Yet the simple and straightforward path of the inductive 
inquirer leads him, undismayed by any such difficulties, to 
divest the question of all irrelevant speculations, and to grapple 
with the palpable phenomena, seeking means to reduce their 
features to measurement ; tlio measurement to laws ; - the laws 
to higher generalisation, and so step by' step to advance to causes 
and theories. 

After the establishment of the law of refraction by Snell, 
(the claim laid to which by Descartes is strenuously supported 
by Arago*,) and the fundamental discovery of the unequal 
refrangibility of the primary elements of white light by Newton, 
the most material advance of the science was the disclosure 
of the following singular phenomena — the colours of thin films, 
which Newton attributed to certain modifications of light which 
he called * fits,’ disposing it alternately to be reflected or trans- 
mitted : the phenomena of ‘ diffraction,’ or the luminous bands 
fringing the edges, and within the shadows of bodies in a very 
narrow beam of light, whioh Newton ascribed' to a peculiar ' in- 
flexion ' of the rays, but which Grimaldi traced to the mutual 
action of the light passing at each side, and maintained the 
paradox that in this case * light added to light produced 
darkness : ’ and the double refraction in Iceland spar, which 
Huyghens explained by an ethereal medium, in which two sets 
of waves, propagated one in a spherical, the other in a spheroidal, 
form, gave respectively the ordinary and the extraordinary 
refractions. But t in all these instances, the causes assigned had 
no connexion with one. another. There was no common prin- 
ciple;. no‘ connexion established between one explanation and 
another; each, stood isolated.. . < 

The name of Newton has been often associated with the 
molecular or emission, theory of light : he in fact applied mathe- 

... < , ■!, Si — fl. ' MU , i 

* Notice of .Fresnel, (Euvres, tern. i.p> 121. 
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matically the* theory of attraction of molecules to explain re- 
fraction, and that of mechanical impulse for reflexion ; but it is 
clear from numerous passages in his writings that he never 
exclusively maintained it as a general theory of light, He 
expressly put forth the hypothesis of an ethereal medium, 
which he thought might be the immediate agqpt in many 
physical phenomena ; and in optics he adopted sometimes the 
one, sometimes the other idea, just as they seemed best calcu- 
lated to afford illustration, but without dwelling on either 
as an established theory. 

Thus the subject rested for nearly a century : Euler, indeed; 
brought forward some apparently formidable arguments against 
the emission principle : to which controversialists on the other 
side, with the same plausibility, retorted equally serious ob- 
jections against the wave hypothesis, as it then existed. But a 
point ultimately of far greater importance, and of a kind 
more congenial to Euler’s high analytical talent, was tlic discus- 
sion carried on between himself and I) 5 Alembert, of a dyna- 
mical analysis of the motion of waves generally, more directly 
applicable to those constituting sound , but on which at a much 
later period the whole theory of light has been founded. 

In more recent times, the subject was revived by the re- 
examination of double refraction by Haiiy in 1788, and still 
more when in 1802 Dr. Wollaston repeated Huyghens’s mea- 
sures with extreme accuracy and fully confirmed their truth, 
which had been called in question by Newton : those experi- 
ments lent a powerful support to the undulatory view ; though, 
witli his habitual caution. Dr. Wollaston would not commit him- 
self to a distinct adoption of it. 

On the other hand, Laplace’s memoir on double refraction 
in 1809, founded on the molecular hypothesis, seemed perfectly 
to explain the phenomena. This paper appears to have exercised 
a powerful influence in favour of the theory of emission, especially 
among the savans of Franco, who at that time were disposed to 
bow with unlimited deference to the authority of Laplace. 
His memoir, however, was exposed to a very formidable attack 
from Dr. Young ; who entirely disputed the mechanical and ma- 
thematical grounds of Laplace’s investigation, and at the same 
time showed that the laws of double refraction could be faif 
more easily and accurately deduced from the wave theory, which 
he had recently established on a new and firmer basis. 

The theory of double refraction was confessedly the cine 
point of strength on which the emission theory could rely. 
When this had been both theoretically and experimentally 
wrested from its dominion, it could hardly be said to retain any 
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substantial ground of support, notwithstanding the ttetoor&ry 
credit Hi afterwards attained through the able investigation* of 
Biot; 'which (we anticipate the order of time to notice) ’may he 
OtfBed he last struggle for life. 

But 'up to this period, though the molecular theory might 
be ‘discredited, there could hardly be mid to eariit fcayeom- 

g ete rival theory to take its place. The vftgUe suggestions of 
ooke*as to the action of waves, and the more precise con* 
ceptions of HuyghenB as to the form of the waives propa- 
gated within a crystal, were as yet too hypothetical and 
uncertain to offer anything like a distinct and compact system. 

The first great requisite was to suggest anything like 
a common principle by which the several eases might be con- 
nected. And if each a principle were not an arbitrary creation, 
bnt a fair consequence of some recognised mode* of physical 
action, supported by analogy with known oases, then indeed, 
it must be admitted, that some real progress towards a philoso- 
phical theory would have been made. Now precisely such a 
step was taken, in the discovery made by Dr. Young, of the 
great principle of interference: the first idea of this ingenious 
theory, he has recorded, occurred to him in IfiOl, but though 
published within a few years afterwards, it was long under- 
valued «nd neglected.* 

There is something peculiarly impressive and mysterious in 
optical experiments. Our academical readers will readily imagine 
themselves for a moment transported back to the lecture theatres 
of Walker or Challis, Forbes or Lloyd: — they will Well remem- 
ber the darkened room, the suppressed whispers of expectation, 
the slightly audible note of preparation, the last foneteajUplosing 
of the shatter, the seemingly interminable a$ustp«iwje8 the 
apparatus : when at length a cloud comes over the tf n, and 
all is at an end 1 Supposing ourselves, however, mo#eibrtunate 
in our weather, let us rejoin Dr. Young}' and without dwelling 
on minor delays, disappointments, or difficulties (of which ho 
had many to encounter) let us come at once to ml capital and 
cattirfal experiment ; an experiment of that rare kind, which by 
instrumental means of almost absurd simplicity, educes at Ogee, 
ViiboUt doubt or possibility of misconception* the most decisive 
1 instructive universal conclusions. * < ’ 

’ ‘The rays of the sun (previously for ecmveidenee brotaghf *ifcto 
’ a horizontal direction by a mirror outride), were admitted into 
a darkroom through a pin-hole. Upon a table just beneath the 
1 level’ rty, were disposed e some little moveable cam screen* which 

'*• *" * " -*" » v" »■»«■« «—* . . i i ■* i utfr fr ' * i 

, * Bee notice «f Young, CEuvrn, turn. 1. p. 241. 
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could Intercept the whole ora part of it. This constituted 
the whole apparatus. One larger screen was placed at a con* 
riderehle distance, and was wholly illuminated by the beam 
of light. Between this and the pin-hole, the others could be 
shifted to different distances or moved side- ways as occasion 
required. When any one of them was piped so as to intercept 
a part of the fight by its edge, its shadow on the permanent 
screen presented the well-known external fringes of Grimaldi 
and Newton already mentioned. But it was on the internal 
bands that Young fixed his immediate attention, which when 
a narrow slip of card was used, ran parallel to the*sides, of the 
same breadth throughout, alternately dark and bright; that 
which oocupied the exact centre being always bright. 

Young perceived at once the bearing of this simple fact. 
The beam of light was to bis mind’s eye a series of waves pro- 
pagated onward from the pin-hole. The card acted merely as 
an ohstade : round its edges sets of waves diverged anew ; and 
by their crossing and mingling with each other in alternate 
points reinforced or neutralised each other ; thus giving a series 
of dork and bright spaces. Conclusive supplementary experi- 
ments proved this to be the true explanation; which was 
readily extended to the external interference of the new waves 
with the original set at each side. But another labourer in the 
same field soon after began to enlarge these discoveries. 

Of the various biographies contained in these volumes few, 
perhaps, present a series of incidents better calculated to display 
tkb. peculiarities of individual character, and the struggles of 
genius with adverse circumstances, than that of Fresnel; mid 
none, perhaps, in a scientific point of view, are of deeper mo- 
ment, as developing the etages of the establishment and triumph 
of a great physios! theory at the very crisis and turning point 
of its progress. 

Fresnel was bom in 1788, and at school acquired the so- 
briquet of *the genius.’ His talents for science were de- 
veloped in that great nursery of mathematical ability the Eoale 
Polytechn,ique« But his high powers were almost obscured by 
on excess of modesty, and the transparent honesty and simplicity 
of his character did not promote his success in life. 

Hie earlier employments as an engineer in the department 
of the * Ponte «t Chaussees? gave little scope to Ida scientific 
abilities; and it was Hot until 1815, that, having retired in 
iU health into seclusion, his scientific career can properly be 
Said to have Commenced, by the communication of several 
Papers to the Academy of Sciences. Thus his biographer 
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* The first experiments! researches of Fresnel date ontyffroih 1815 : 
but from that epooh memoirs succeeded to memdtrs, discoveries to 
discoveries, with a rapidity of which history furnishes few examples. 
On Dee. 28. 1814, Fresnel wrote from Lyons, “ 1 do not know what 
“ they mean by the polarisation of light : beg my uncle, M. M&rimde* 
“ to, send me some works from which, I can obtain information on 
c< ibis subject.” Eight months had hardly elapsed 9 when ingenious 
labours hod placed him among the most celebrated physicists of our 
age. Ip 1819 he carried off the prize proposed by the Academy on 
the difficult question of diffraction. In 1823 he became a member 
Of that body by»an unanimous vote : a species of success extremely 
rare, since it presupposes not only merit of the highest order, but 
also a on the part of ail the competitors a very frank and explicit con- 
fession of inferiority. In 1825 the Royal Society of London ad- 
mitted our colleague into tlio number of its associates. Lastly two 
years later it awarded to him the medal founded by Count Rumford. 
This homage of one of the most illustrious academies of Europe, this 
judgment honoured by a rival nation, by the most enlightened fellow- 
dountrymen of Newton, in favour of a physicist, who attached no 
value to his discoveries except as being subversive of the theory 
which that powerful genius had supported, seem to me to possess all 
the characters of a decree which posterity will confirm/ * 

To recur to tlie particular period of Young’s discovery of 
interference before alluded to, so much bad the war interrupted 
scientific intercourse between the two countries, or so close was 
the seclusion in which Fresnel lived, that several years after 
the experiment we have just described, and in entire ignorance 
of what Young had done, Fresnel presented to the Academy a 
memoir on the very same subject, including the establishment 
of the same views by closely similar experiments, worked out 
independently and originally ; nor were any of his colleagues, 
at the time, aware of the real state of the case. He, however, 
extended greatly the analytical details of the theory, and made 
several important improvements in the mode of conducting the 
.demonstration* 

One of the most material of these improvements was this : 
according to the old theory it was hold that the edge of the in- 
tercepting body produced the effect by some peculiar action on 
the rays. To disprove this, Fresnel devised a simple and decisive 
experiment, in which no material substance whatever was in- 
terposed, but two streams of light were made simply to act jon 
each other* Light originating from a single luminous 4 point 
was divided into two streams by being reflected from two plates 

* See notice of Fresnel, CEuvres, tom, i. p. 119- M» Arago omits 
. to state that the Academy had previously rejected Fresnel. 
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of. glfl^s r3bt»ring the slightest imaginable inclination to each 
other, -dr. transmitted through a plate of glass one of whose 
BQrft&ga was cut with two faces having the like smell inclination ; 
the two streams thus crossed at an extremely acute angle, and at 
the point of intersection exhibited a distinct and vivid set of dark 
and bright Stripes, by means of an eye-piece having its focus at 
the intersection* In this case the interference is exhibited in 
perfect simplicity and independence ; and in the full effulgence 
of the united illuminations of the two lights the alternate inter- 
vals are as intensely black as if the rays were ghut out jby the 
most impenetrable screen. 

Arago, in conjunction with Prony, had been appointed by 
the Academy to report upon Fresnel’s paper. . They saw and 
acknowledged its excellence, notwithstanding the existing power* 
ful prejudice among the French mathematicians in favour of the 
emission theory. The immediate effect of this was the forma- 
tion of an intimate friendship between Arago and Fresnel, aqd 
a combination to carry on these researches together. 

The vehemence and even violence with which opposite 
opinions on points of science of the most abstract nature, arc 
sometimes maintained, and controversial discussions respecting 
them carried on, offers one of the most curious subjects of 
contemplation to the observer of human nature. The state of 
opinion among the French savans was at this timo by no means 
generally favourable to the wave theory. Thus, when the dis 
coveries of Fresnel were prominently brought under the notice 
of the Academy by Arago, though warmly supported by liis 
illustrious friend Humboldt, and in a more measured tone by 
Ampere and Fourier, yet the violent opposition of Laplace, 
combined with that of Poisson and Biot, kept up a strong feeling 
against the now discoveries. Biot, indeed, engaged in so fierec 
a controversy with Arago on some points connected with the 
question, os to lead to an unfortunate and permanent estrange- 
ment between these two eminent philosophers, who had for so 
long a period been not only intimate friends, but associated 
in so many toils and dangers in their earlier labours, in carrying 
on the measurement of the arc in Spam. ^ It .is gratifying, 
however, to learn that before Arago’s death, this quarrel was fully 
made up. 

The hostility, which thus prevailed against the views' of 
Fresnel in the Academy accounts, jin some degree, for the other- 
wise inexplicable neglect which allowed some of the valuable 
and masterly memoirs which he presented in rapid succession to 
that body, ttf remain for years unpublished, and their contents 
known to the sciexatific world only through meagre abstracts in 
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scientific journals. Even at a much later period (in 1823\ when 
ho was a Candidate for the vacant place of an academician, the 
majority was against him. Chi another opening, however, to- 
wards the dnd of that year, the sense of us real merits over- 
powered even that formidable hostility; he was elected a 
member, without opposition, and from this time, probably, . may 
be dated the revival of a better spirit among the men of science 
in France, and a greater readiness to appreciate the fair chums 
of a theory now beginning to evince its power of meeting and 
solving the most formidable difficulties which were successively 
suggested. 

The first reception of Young’s investigations in this countiy 
was not more flattering; and it must be acknowledged that the 
manner in winch they were discussed at the time in this J ournal*, 
seemed entirely to overthrow the claims of the new theory, and 
had the effect of materially influencing the reception of Young’s 
researches, even among men of science in this country, predisposed 
as they weic, from the veneration justly entertained for Newton, 
to adhere to the molecular theory, commonly, though in fact 
erroneously, associated with his name. 

It hardly requires to be added that in both countries alike, 
after the lapse of a few years, the injustice done to these dis- 
tinguished philosophers was amply repaired ; and perhaps to no 
individual was this more eminently due than to Arago. He had 
duly appreciated Young’s eminence. But in the particular in- 
stance of his claim to priority in the discovery of interference, 
we have a peculiarly interesting anecdote of the circumstances 
under which Arago was first brought to recognise it, winch we 
must give in his own words : — 4 

* In the year 1816 I visited England, accompanied by my 
scientific friend Gay Lnssac. Fresnel had then just entered on Us 
career of science in the most brilliant manner, by his memoir on 
Diffraction. This work, which, in our opiuion contained a capital 
experiment, irreconcilable with the Newtonian theory of light, be- 
came naturally the first subject of our conversation with Dr. 
Young. We were surprised at the numerous qualifications which he 
put upon our commendations of it ; when at length he declared that 
the experiment which we thought so important was to be found pub- 
lished as long ago as 1807, in his lectures on Natural Philosophy. This 
assertion seemed to us questionable, and a long and minute discussion 
followed. Mrs. Young was present, but without taking any part in 

* Dr. Young’s not undignified reply to the criticisms to which be 
had been exposed, is reprinted in the collection of his works, voL i. 
p. 198, and it deserves perusal, — the more so perhaps as when pub* 
lished originally, in the form of a pamphlet, only one copy u>at told. 
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the conversation ; as we thought, from tfie fear of being designated by 
the. ridiculous . sobriquet of bat bleu, which makes English ladies 
reserved an such subjects in the presence of strangers. Our want of 
discernment did not strike us until the moment when Mrs. Young, 
somewhat abruptly quitted the room. We were beginning to apolo- 
gise to her husband, when we saw her return Witt a large quarto 
volume under her arm. It was the first volume of the “ Natural 
Philosophy ; ” she placed it on the table, opened the book, without 
saying a word, at page 787., and pointed with her finger to a diagram, 
where the curvilinear course of the diffracted bands, which* was the 
subject of the discussion, is theoretically established.’,* 

The principle of interference is characterised by the high ge- 
nerality of its application. Once recognised, it connected by a 
common law all the diversified effects hitherto imagined due to 
an equal diversity of causes; the colours of thin films — the 
diffracted bands, — the colours of fine dew, and fibres of narrow 
grooves, of mother-of-pearl, investigated by Young and Brewster, 
— as afterwards those of gratings and apertures, applied to the 
object-glass of a telescope, by Fraunhofer; while by another 
application it was found to obviate the objection which the 
rectilinear course of light opposed to the wave theory: and 
later instances of bands formed by partial interception of the 
prismatic spectrum, observed by Brewster, Airy, Powell, and 
Stokes, and the elaborate calculation of nearly all possible com-, 
binations of diffractive phenomena by Schwerd, nave afforded 
equally successful proofs of its fertility. 

Meanwhile a discovery, made some years previously, was 
beginning to bear an important relation to these researches, and 
was destined ultimately to ohange the whole aspect of this 
branch of the science. But we may fairly preface the mention 
of this discovery by a brief reference to the biography of its 
author ; one of the most deeply interesting of Arago’s notices. 

Etienne-Louis Malus, born in 1775, having passed through the . 
Ecole Polytechnique, and entered the army as an engineer in 
1796, was employed in the Egyptian expedition, in which, after 
a series of arduous labours in his deportment, and being engaged 
in the celebrated siege of Jaffa, he was left in that city in charge 
of those attacked Witt the plague. The horrorsof that well-known 
visitation were described with fearful truth iu his own journal* 
until he was himself prostrated by the disease, and we read in 
language which conveys the vivid impression of its truth, the 
hopeless condition to which he was reduced, and the marvellous 
tale of his gradual recovery, while all around hifn were dead 


* Biographical Notice of Young, tom. i. p. 292, 
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or dying. ' After taking prfrt in some of the subsequent actions 
of the campaign, and going through a series of adventures gra- 
phically depicted in his memoranda, he at length returned to 
France in 1801, and having been employed in various engineer- 
ing works, he finally retired to Paris, where from the date of 
1807 he devoted himself to scientific and especially to optical 
pursuits. 

In the midst of his toils and privations in Egypt, he had 
found leisure to compose a memoir on an optical subject, and in 
1807 and 1808. he presented others of a more profound cha- 
racter to the Academy of Sciences. But the one point on 
Which his high scientific reputation rests was his grand dis- 
covery of the polarisation of light by reflexion . The date of 
this discovery lias usually been given as 1810, arising from 
the circumstance that the Aoademy in that year awarded a 
prize, agreeably to their announcement some years earlier, 
to his essay containing an account of the discovery. But in 
fact the discovery was communicated to them in December 1808 ; 
and soon effected an entire revolution in the branch of physical 
optics which relates to the properties acquired by light evincing 
different modifications impressed upon it at the opposite sides 
of a ray. 

Such properties had hitherto been recognised only in the 
instance of the rays transmitted through doubly-refracting 
crystal, in which these peculiarities had attracted the' notice of 
Newton, who had suggested the analogy of opposite poles, like 
those of an imaginary series of magnetic needles arranged at 
successive points across the direction of the ray. Each of the 
two rays into which a doubly-refracting crystal separates light, 
is so modified as to have the^e directions at right angles to each 
other. We will give the account of Malus’s discovery in the 
language of Arago : — 

‘ Such was the state of our knowledge on this branch of optics, at 
once so delicate and so peculiar, until one day, at his house in the 
Rue d’Enfer, Malus set himself to examine, with a double-refracting 
crystal, the rays of the sun reflected by the panes of glass in the 
windows of the Luxembourg. Instead of two brilliant images, which 
he expected to see, he only perceived one, which was the ordinary, 
or the extraordinary, image, according to the position into which the 
crystal was turned before his eye. Tliis strange phenomenon struck 
our friend greatly: he tried to explain it by supposing, particular 
modifications which the solar light might have received in traversing 
the atmosphere. But night having arrived, he caused the light Of a 
candle to fall on the surface of water at an angle of 36°, and satisfied 
himself, by making use of a dodble-refracting crystal, that the light so 
reflected was polansed, just las if it had been transmitted by a crystal 
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of Iceland spar. An experiment* made with a glass reflector at an 
angle of 35° gave him the same result. From that moment it was 
proved that double-refraction was not the sole means of polarising 
light, or of making it lose the property of dividing itself constantly 
into two rays in traversing the Iceland spar. Reflexion at the 
surface of transparent bodies, a phenomenon of constant occurrence, 
and as old as the world, had the same property, although no man had 
ever yet had a suspicion of it. Malus did not stop here ; he caused 
simultaneously to fall on a surface of water, the ordinary and the ex- 
traordinary ray proceeding from a double-refracting crystal, and re- 
marked that at an inclination of 36° these two rays comported them- 
selves very differently. * 

* When the ordinary ray underwent a partial reflexion, the extra- 
ordinary ray was not reflected at all : that is to say, traversed the 
liquid undiminished. If the position of the crystal was such rcla* 
tively to the plane in which the reflexion took place, that the extra- 
ordinary ray was partially reflected, it was then the ordinary ray 
which was transmitted entire. 

‘ Thus the phenomena of reflexion became a means of distinguishing 
from each other, rays polarised in opposite directions. In this 
evening which followed the fortuitous observation of the sun’s rays 
reflected from the windows of the Luxembourg, Malus created one of 
the most remarkable branches of modern optics, and acquired the 
right which no one has contested to an immortal renown.’ * 

After mentioning liis supplementary researches on partial 
polarisation, Arago continues the statement witli the following 
equally lucid description of Malus’s further discovery of polar- 
isation by refraction . 

* After his first researches, Malus believed that the reflexion from 
certain substances, whether transparent or opaque, was besides double 
refraction, the only means of polarising light. At the end of the 
year 1809, his views on this subject received a great extension. He 
recognised, in fact, experimentally, that light, after traversing 
the thickness of a plate of glass, presents, at a certain inclination 
evident traces of partial polarisation, and that if we form a pile of 
plates of glass, the ray of ordinary light which traverses them all, 
on emergence is found completely polarised. He did not fail to re- 
mark that the polarisation of the ray, in this case, was the reverse 
of that which the reflected ray would possess under the same circum- 
stances, so that if the one were identified with the ordinary ray 
emerging from a doubly -refracting crystal, the other would resemble 
the extraordinary .’ f 

The strongest proof which could be giveh of the value of 
these discoveries was evinced in the fact that in the height of 
the arduous war in which England and France were then enr 


* Memoirs of Malus, (Euvres, vol. L p. 142. 
+ P. 144* 
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gaged, the Royal Society awarded in 1811 the Rutnford medal 
to Malus for his researches, the decision being notified to him in 
a letter of the most complimentary chavuoter from Dr. T. 
Young (then the foreign seoretary of the Society) enhancing the 
acknowledgment of Malus’s merits by the candid confession 
that his discovery seemed to subvert Dr. Young’s own theory 
of waves. Such was the impression at first produced by a 
phenomenon soon after destined to afford the strongest confirm- 
ation of* that theory. We cannot follow the minute points 
connected with this capital discovery, many of which continued 
to engage Malus’s attention in conjunction with that of Arago 
and Fresnel, until his constitution, already broken* by the 
fearful sufferings and,’ toils he had undergone, finally gave 
Vay, under the inroads of a consumption which terminated 
his life towards the close of 1811, at the early age of thirty- 
six. Fresnel and Arago were thus left to pursue the research 
with only the aid of correspondence with Young. Fresnel, 
always in delicate health, still devoted his energies with 
a singular success and felicity of resources (only to be appre- 
ciated by those who profoundly study the mathematical theory) 
until, sinking under the pressure of disease, he just lingered to 
receive on his dying bed the valued testimonial of the Royal 
Society’s Rumford medal in 1827. 

The various properties of polarised light were soon suc- 
cessively disclosed: — its relation to double refraction; the 
reverse experiment of applying the reflector or the double- 
refracting ciystal to test or analyse the polarisation; the use 
of tourmaline lor the some purpose ; the laws of the variation 
of intensity of the light at different azimuths of the analyser ; 
and lastly Sir D. Brewster’s law, that the maximum polarising 
effect takes place at the angle whose tangent is the index of re- 
fraction of the substance. 

There is an innate love of the marvellous and mysterious 
in the human mind, and it seems there is something in the 
term * polarisation ’ in a high degree calculated to command 
public reverence and awe. In any branch of science the ex- 
perimentalist, when he meets with any new but obscure phe- 
nomenon, has only to look solemn, and pronounce it to be 
a species of * polarity,’ and the popular voice .immediately 
accords to him the credit of a profound discovery. When the 
* Library of Useful Knowledge ’ came out in numbers, we 
remember hearing it stated, that of all the scientific tracts, that 
on * Polarisation ’ had by far the largest sole. . The many 
thought there was some occult mystery in it, and that in pro- 
portion as it was incomprehensible it must be more deeply 
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philosophical. Nor was this altogether without foundation in 
the perplexity and obscurity in which the first announcement 
of this property seemed to be involved even among philosophers, 
and in some measure even in the minds of those who discovered 
and investigated it. And it is by no means one of the least 
curious circumstances in the history of this theory that it 
was soon found itself to furnish the solution of those difficulties, 
which at first seemed so fatal to its admission. 

In 1811 Arago published a discovery of %n entirely new 
class of facts connected with polarisation : and doubtless from 
the same want of communication with the Continent, already 
referred to in a similar case, it occurred that Sir D. Brewster 
was at the same time independently working on the same 
subject, though his results were not published till 1813. These 
phenomena have been distinguished by the names of depolarisa- 
tion, or, as suggested by Professor J. Forbes, more expressively 
depolarisation, or more commonly * polarised tints,’ * polarised 
rings,’ — -that is, the succession of tints of colour displayed by 
plates of various crystals,, such as those of mica and selenite, 
or ealespar cut perpendicular to its axis, when polarised light 
is transmitted through them and examined by an analyser. 
Similar phenomena were discovered by Brewster in glass ar- 
tificially compressed, or in an unanealed condition ; and in certain 
cases of crystals with two axes, where the rings assume peculiar 
forms, by Sir J. Herschel. These tints were employed by 
Arago to detect the existence of polarisation in light from va- 
rious sources, as fbr instance, in that of the planets and comets, 
proving it to be reflected, and in the diffuse light of the atmo- 
sphere dependent on the place of the sun ; an idea which Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone has so ingeniously applied to the construction 
of a polariscopic dial. 

0 The explanation of these phenomena was not for some 
time apparent. Young, in 1814, ascribed them generally to 
interference : but Arago soon noticed that this explanation was 
incomplete. It remained so until he and Fresnel jointly suc- 
ceed^! in demonstrating a new law, that * two polarised raps can - 
* not interfere unless polarised in parallel planes' This afforded 
the *due to the polarised tints, though at first sight seeming to 
have little connexion with them. It directly involved the idea 
of vibrations transverse to the direction of the' ray. The two 
rays into which the light is divided in traversing the plate of 
crystal have their vibrations at right angles to each other; and 
therefore cannot interfere. But the application of the analyser 
resolves each ray into two, one parallel to its own planed .and one 
perpendicular, which it suppresses. The two which reach the 
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eye are in the same plane, and thus directly manifest their in- 
terference, and produce the periodical colours. 

Yet to reconcile the idea of these transverse vibrations with the 
dynamical conditions of a wave was long a serious difficulty in 
tne minds' of the philosophers who adopted it. Fresnel would 
hardly venture to embrace, still less to announce, an idea which 
he believed so much at variance with dynamical principles. 

Dr. TYliewel] mentions from personal information, that 

‘ Arago was wont to relate that when he and Fresnel had obtained 
their joint experimental results, of the non-interferencc of oppositely 
polarised pencils, and 1 hat when Fresnel had pointed out that transverse 
vibrations were the only possible translation of this fact into the un- 
dulatory theory, lie himself protested that he had not the courage 
to publish such a conception ; and accordingly the second part of 
the memoir was published in Fresnel’s name alone. What renders 
this more remarkable is, that it occurred when Arago had in his pos- 
session the very letter of Young (1818), in which he proposed the 
same suggestion.’* 


Wc have, however, a familiar though rough illustration in a 
rope fastened at one end and agitated at the other by the 
hand, when we can easily cause a scries of waves to run along 
it ; but the particles of the rope really retain their original dis- 
tances from the hand, and merely move up and down in di- 
rections transverse to its length. In a somewhat similar way 
the ethereal molecules are, according to this theory, made to 
vibrate, or, as Fresnel graphically expressed it, to 4 tremble la- 
4 terally.’ # * 

Ther dynamical views of the subject followed out by Fresnel 
were more systematic than those of Young ; yet neither of them 
were so fully developed as to be free from obscurities and they still 
involved assumptions which seemed in some degree gratuitous. 
Nevertheless the idea of transverse vibrations once admitted^ 
its consequences were readily seen to influence the whole 
conception of the theory of waves. By the application of the 
theory of transverse vibrations the mysterious agency of polarisa- 
tion was reduced to the simplest of all mechanical conception — a 
resolution of rectilinear motion into two components at right angles . 
A ray impinging on a plane surface at a certain angle, with its 
transverse vibrations in all possible planes round the line of its 
direction* has every one of them resolved into two : one parallel 
to the surface, the other perpendicular to it; one set are 
reflected, the other transmitted. The same thing happens in 
transmitting a ray through a doubly-refracting crystal, each set 


* Hist, of Inductive Sciences, voL ii. p. 418. 
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forming a separata ray ; in passing through a tourmaline, one 
set is suppressed or absorbed. 

Fresnel’s investigations have in fact formed the basis of all 
subsequent mathematical views of the theory. From the general 
idea of transverse vibrations ho advanced to the deduction of 
formulas of a very comprehensive character, embracing all the 
laws of polarised light, including Brewster’s law of the tangent 
(before mentioned), which was thus shown to be a consequence 
from theory, as were several other observed factg which had oc- 
casioned considerable perplexity in the first instance. 

One other result was the singular anticipation, from a 
mere interpretation of an algebraical symbol, made by Frds- 
ncl, that a ray polarised at half-right angles to the plane 
of incidence, after two internal reflexions in glass, will emerge 
with vibrations no longer rectilinear, but performed in circles; 
if at any other inclination, in ellipses. Experiment con- 
firmed the remarkable prediction: such a ray differs both from 
common and plane polarised light, and is said to- be circularly 
or elliptically polarised. It w as some time after proved to be 
the same modification which Brewster had found to be im- 
parted to light by reflexion from metals, and had, on a different 
analogy, called by the same name. This subject of circular 
and elliptic polarisation, especially in the reflexion of metals, has 
opened a wide .field of research. The polarised rings in such 
light undergo a curious dislocation in their form, which is fully 
explained by the formulas of theory, and has been used to detect 
such polarisation in a variety of cases, especially in some inves- 
tigations of Mr. -Airy. The effect was always supposed due 
to some peculiarity in metals. But Professor Powell found 
it in the reflexion from some substances not metallic, — a fact 
further generalised by Mr. J. A. Dale in a valuable research 
(to which, we think, due justice has not been done*), by which 
, he showed the existence of elliptic polarisation, in the reflexion 
from a number of substances wholly non-mctalHc but agreeing 
with metals in having very high refractive powers ; this then 
is the immediate cause of cliipticity, and not metallic character 
as such, as commonly asserted. 

To return : — Arago was the first who observed a yet more 
remarkable case of polarised tints, presented by plates of 
quartz, or rock crystal, cut perpendicular to the axis : they were 
analysed by Biot, up to the essential fact that a series of tints 
are developed in a certain order, as the analyser is made to re- 
volve, the oause of which is that as the polarised ray traverses 


* See* British Association Report, 1846, section A. 
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the crystal its plane of polarisation is continually changing, and 
this in a different degree for each primary ray. Thus, on emer- 
gence the analyser transmits a ray of that colour whose vibrations 
accord with its position, and consequently different tints as it 
rotates. The tint will also vary with a different thickness of 
the plate* This twisting of the plane of polarisation takes 
place in some specimens of rock crystal towards the right hand, 
in others towards the left ; and this has been found by Sir J. 
Herschel to correspond to a like peculiarity in the disposition 
of the natural facets round the summit of the crystal. The 
same property was observed by Biot and Seebeck in certain 
liquids, and even vapours. 

The peculiar phenomena exhibited by quartz, in polarised 
light, above mentioned, were subjected to theoretical inquiry in 
the first instance by Fresnel, who proved that along the axis 
the light consists of two circularly polarised portions super- 
imposed ; and afterwards by Mr. Airy, who showed that in 
other directions the two corresponding portions are cllipticully 
polarised, in opposite directions. The theory was still further 
followed out in connexion with mathematical considerations 
by Professor Maccullagh. This investigation is perhaps on 
the whole the most difficult and complex of any which the theory 
of undulations presents, and can hardly yet be said to have been 
fully elucidated in all points, especially in its connexion with a 
dynamical theory. The phenomenon is expressively designated 
by the term * rotatory polarisation/ It is this property which 
lias been so marvellously shown by Professor Faraday to be 
communicated to glass by magnetism. 

Another remarkable class of phenomena, first examined by 
Arago in 1817, wefe the changes in the colours of thin films in 
polarised light. Some analogous inquiries were afterwards 
pursued by Mr. Airy, which have an important bearing on the 
confirmation of the theory ; and some similar experiments were , 
made by Nobili, especially on the beautiful coloured metallic films 
which he had produced by galvanic deposition. These re- 
searches are closely connected with the general question of the 
reflexion from ‘ metallic 9 surfaces which is still surrounded. with 
difficulties that have exercised the talents of several eminent 
mathematicians; and in relation to which the late Professor 
Maccullagh produced some very elaborate and profound re- 
searches, of which his deeply lamented premature death pre- 
vented the completion. But the subject has been much eluci- 
dated and brought into closer relation # to the formulas of 
Fresnel, by the recent investigations of M. Jomin, and in a dif- 
ferent point of view, by those of Professor Stokes. 
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Two important investigations of Arago, however, remain to be 
mentioned. At the date of his chief optical researches the spirit of 
controversy between tho undulatory and the molecular theories 
was still kept up. Hut at present, though much objection still 
remains on the minds of some persons to the undulatory theory, 
it is not associated with tho slightest attempt to revive the 
credit of the molecular; which, like tho system of Ptolemy, has 
du'd a natural death, sinking under the oppression of*thc vast 
aiul daily increasing complexity of subsidiary hypotheses which 
were necessary to adapt it to new phenomena. In Arago’s 
writings, however, wc trace everywhere an anxiety to seize 
opportunities of contrasting the rival theories, and to institute 
experiments for the purpose of testing their relative capabilities 
to account for phenomena; and these must still be regarded 
with great interest. 

One such investigation referred to the question, whether a 
difference of the velocity of the incident light would produce 
any difference in the amount of refraction. Now on the emission 
theory, lucre would be less refraction in proportion i\< the ori- 
ginal velocity might be greater. On the uudulalory theory, it 
is remarkable that neither Fresnel nor Arago, in the first in- 
stance, scorned altogether prepared to say what the result ought 
to be. Though from some expressions of Arago*, it would 
seem as if ho considered that the same result ought to occur. 
Tho experiment consisted in observing tho refraction of the 
light of a star situated in that part of the heavens towards 
which the earth was at the time moving, compared with that 
of one rituatod at the opposite part, or from which the earth was 
receding. The velocity of the light being in the one ca-'e in- 
creased, iu the other diminished, by the whole of the earth’s 
velocity, which (as is well known from the fact of aberration) 
bears a sensible proportion to that of light. 

Tho apparatus was sufficiently delicate to exhibit differences 
of the most minute amount; and consisted of a prism, attached 
to the object end of a telescope furnished with a micrometer. 
The result of numerous observations was, that no difference 
whatever could be detected in the refraction, in *tho two cases. 
This result was afterwards shown to accord with the wave 
theory, but as Arago observed, it could be reconciled with the 
molecular view only by inventing the complicated additional 
hypothesis, that an infinity of rays of all * velocities arc sent 
forth by luminous bodies, but only those of a certain velocity 
are capable of affecting our eyes. This, however, would only be 

* See Biographical Notice of Fresnel, tom. I. p. 155. 
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to add * cycle and epicycle/ to ‘ save appearances/ and afforded 
no real solution. 

‘But somewhat connected with this last experiment was 
another, also proposed by Arago, end the history of which has a 
sort of melancholy interest attached to it, as one of those con- 
ceptions which the infirmities of his later years compelled him 
to leave to others ’to put in execution. 

We cannot describe this better or more briefly than in the 
'Words of Humboldt : — 

* M. Arago had already, as I mentioned' above, discovered, in 1818, 
the remarkable effect produced in the phenomena of interference by 
-a very thin plate, placed in the path of one of the two interfering 
rays. There is then displacement of the fringes , and retardation of 
the light, which moves more slowly through a denser substance. 

‘ When Mr. Wheatstone had succeeded in liis beautiful researches 
on the velocity of electrical light (1835), in availing himself of his 
ingenious rotatory apparatus, M. Arago gained a glimpse at onco of 
the possibility of measuring, by angular deviations, and by applying 
the same principle of rotation, the difference in the velocity of light 
in liquid and in the air. He gave an account to the Institute, to- 
wards the end of 1838, of the experiment which he proposed to 
make. Aided by an experienced and clever artist, M. Breguet, 
Junr., he succeeded, after changes in the apparatus, in realising his 
project. In the course of these attempts M. Breguet had been able, 
by disencumbering the axis of the weight of the mirror which it 
supported, to make tlio axis turn eight thousand times' 1 in a second. 
All was ready in 1850, and the perfected apparatus could be put in 
action ; but the great and sad alteration which the eyesight of M. 
Arago had experienced almost suddenly, left him no longer the hope 
of being able to take part in the observations. He says, witli a 
noble simplicity, in a note presented to tbe Institute, the 29th of 
April, 1850, “My pretensions must confine themselves to having laid 
“down the problem, and to having indicated (by publishing them), 
“certain means for solving it. lean do no more, in the present state 
of my sight, than accompany with my good wishes those experi- 
menters who will follow my ideas, and add a new proof in favour of 
the system of waves, to the proofs which I deduced from a pheno- 
menon of interference, too well known by physicists to be necessary 
to repeat here.” M. Arago was able to see his wishes favourably 
carried out. fTwo experimenters, equally distinguished by their 
talent and by the delicacy of their modes of observation, M. Foucault, 
to whom we owe the physical demonstration of the rotation of the 
earth by means of the pendulum, and M. Fizeau, who determined by 
an ingenious method the velocity of light in the atmosphere, have 
succeeded in adding some improvements to the means proposed by 
M. Arago, to resolve the question, and this on the side subversive 
of tbe system of emission. MM. Foucault and Fixeau presented 
the results of their labours ‘to the Academy of Sciences, the first in 
May, 1850, the second in September, 1851/ {Introduction, p. xi.) 
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Our remarks thus far have arisen strictly out of the attempt to 
elucidate the discoveries of Arago. Though we have now arrived 
at the terminating point of his labours, yet It is by no means 
here that their influence on the progress of the science will be 
found to cease ; — and it is no more than a strict adherence to what 
our proposed object demands, to close these remarks (though 
already, we fear, too extended for the patience of many of our 
readers), by a few words, as to the general condition and pros- 
pects of the theory of Light. • 

The dynamical views of Fresnel were wanting in* systematic 
completeness : this has been supplied, and new generalisations 
given to the theory in the researches of M. Cauchy (1830), 
founded on an extension of the original equations of Euler and 
D’Alembert, giving the complete dynamical exposition of trans- 
verse vibrations, and at length leading to the great desideratum, 
the explanation of unequal ref Tangibility , the want of which had 
hitherto been the reproach of all theories. These researches 
were extended and simplified by English mathematicians — Airy, 
Kclland, Lubbock, Lloyd, O’Brien, Green, Hamilton, Tovey, 
Challis and Stokes ; and the precise application to the question of 
unequal rcfrangibility, fully evinced by numerical accordance with 
a limited range of results of high accuracy obtained by Fraun- 
hofer, was carried on through a wider range of refractive indices 
determined from his own observations, by Professor Powell, and 
while the accordance was sufficient for all media except two or 
three, those few doubtless constituted the most important tests : 
in those instances the theory remains incomplete. An empirical 
change in the formula satisfies them ; but it is not yet shown 
whether theory can justify such a change. 

The formulas of Fresnel for reflected light are essentially 
dependent bn the angle of refraction. Hence when applied 
to crystals’ in which there is an extraordinary as well as an 
ordinary refraction, and still more to those in which both rays 
are in fact extraordinary rays, — the Biaxial class, — we cannot 
strictly apply the formulas since there arc the two refractions 
to be taken into account. This difficult and intricate question 
can hardly be considered as even yet completely investigated, 
but researches of a very extensive kind have been made to- 
wards its solution by the late Professor Maccullagh and by M. 
Neumann of Konigsberg* 4 

We cannot close this rapid enumeration with all its imperfec- 
tions and omissions, without mentioning the" latest and most 
remarkable optical discovery of the present day. Newton laid 
it down as a sort of axiom, that * to the same ray ever belongs 
* the same refrangibility.’ On the molecular theory, some such 
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property might be conceived inherent ; but why so on the undu- 
latory ? Professor Stokes, however, has shown it not to be the 
fact. Certain media, indeed very many, possess a property 
of changing the nature of a simple primary ray of light passing 
into them, by a peculiar superficial action. They abstract 
some ray from a compound beam, which is found wanting 
when the residue is analysed; they emit it having a less re- 
frangibilfty, a greater wave length, and a colour lower in the 
prismatic scale. This property is termed - Fluorescence,’ being 
found in fluorspar, canary glass, solution of quinine, &c. Pro- 
fessor Stokes has also pointed out, both theoretically and experi- 
mentally, a remarkable change in the direction of polarisation 
produced by diffraction , which leads directly to the settlement 
of the long-disputed question whether the plane of the vibrations 
is parallel or perpendicular to that of polarisation, in favour of 
the latter view. 

The phenomena of light have received explanations from 
theory in a degree by no means proportioned to tlieir simplicity 
of character or familiarity of occurrence. In fact some of the 
most abstruse and complex appearances are precisely those 
most, easily explained, while some of the most common and 
simple are just the cases where the theory is most at fault. 
Thus the familiar laet of the varied and apparently capricious 
absorptions of certain rays and portions of the spectrum exer- 
cised by all coloured transparent bodies, and especially by 
certain gases and vapours, notwithstanding the very elaborate 
investigations of Lloyd, Van Wrcde, and Power, can hardly be 
said to he explained to the. satisfaction of all who have inquired 
into the subject. And, again, the simple occurrence of innu- 
merable dark lines in the prismatic spectrum has remained 
without even any attempt at theoretical explanation. ]S r o candid 
inquirer would wish to shut his eyes to the difficulties of the 
theory ; nor can we close a sketch of its triumphs without a 
passing reference to alleged failures and objections. 

We have already adverted to the difficulty relative to dis- 
persion. Some objections have been alleged relative to certain 
cases of diffraction : another has been recently adduced by 
Professor Potter, from the results of experiment and calcu- 
lation, by which he maintains that the explanation of the in- 
terior secondary bands of colour seen in very bright rainbows 
cannot be accounted for by interference, as was originally 
suggested by Young, and since upheld by others. To these, 
other instances might perhaps be aclded. Thus, while it is 
freely admitted that there care many outstanding classes of facts, 
to which the undulatory explanation has not yet been applied, 
and some which even still appear at variance with the dcduc- 
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tions from its principles, yet it is eminently worthy of remark 
that of these points no explanation whatever has been at- 
tempted on any other principles. The undnlatory theory, de- 
fective as it may be, has now no rival. It is not the best 
but the only theory we have. Not one of its able assailants 
has maintained, or even imagined, any opposite theory to apply 
t(J the same ranffc of subjects. None of the opponents of waves 
arc now advocates of emission. We must now itsgard as 
absurd .and exploded the party designations of undulatiouists and 
emissionists , or of those neutrals, whom Biot designated as 
4 Rienists. 9 The undulatory doctrine has successfully maintained 
at least a very extended and daily enlarging empire. There are 
still some small rebellious districts, but its past successes warrant 
the expectation that these will sooner or later be reduced to 
obedience. There arc also large regions explored, but not 
under its dominion : yet these are, at least, not held by hostile 
powers: they arc simply unoccupied tracts, waiting to be taken 
possession of, and colonised. 
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13. Poems . By the Author of ‘Paul Ferrell.* Including a 
New Edition of IX Poems by V. With former and recent 
Additions. 1856. 

14. The Ballad of Babe Christabel \ with other Lyrical Poems. 
By Gerald Massey. Fifth Edition. 1855. 

T>oetry is an infinite subject, and an infinite number of 
A clever things, true and false, have been sai<j|rabout it. ‘ It 
‘ is the pleasure of a truth,’ says Aristotle ; ‘It is the plea- 
‘ sure of a lie,* says Bacon. We of course side with Aristotle, 
who gave the Muse the worthiest praise she has ever received, 
when he wrote, ‘ Poetry is more philosophical and more dc- 
‘ serving of attention than history, for poetry speaks more of 
‘ universal^, but history of particulars.* Sir Philip Sydney, in 
his w Defence of Poesy,’ proves further that poetry is more phi- 
losophical than philosophy itself, and he docs the Muse excellent 
service in relieving her and Plato from the current supposition 
that she was excluded from the ‘ Kepublic’ on any abstract and 
general grounds of bad citizenship. The scope of poetry is, in 
fact, ‘ as broad and general as the casing air : ’ wherever there 
is interest properly human, tl^crc, too, may be poetry. There 
are, indeed, many things which seem, not only to be most at 
home, but absolutely to require # to be expressed in prose; 
though, by the way, prose itself has, or should have, only a lower 
degree of rhythm. Thus, mere physical interests are best dis- 
coursed of in prose. But no sdoner are the facts of science 
regarded in their widest reference to the universe and its 
source, than they may abandon the swaddling clothes of prose, 
and assume the singing robes of verse. Whatsoever stands im- 
mediately and obviously in relation to universal truth and per- 
manent humanity, — be it action or suffering, thought or emo- 
tion, a psychological fact or a phenomenon of nature, — is per- 
ceived, by those who arc able to appreciate that relation, to 
have within it a capability of being sung — a tendency, in short, 
to ‘ move harmonious numbers.’ Thus Milton, concerning the 
poetic faculties, declares : ‘ These, wheresoever they be found, 
‘ arc the inspired gift of God, rarely bestowed ; and are of 
‘ power, besides the office of a pulpit, to allay the perturbations 
‘ of mind, and set the affections to right tune ; to celebrate in 
‘ glorious and lofty hymns, the throne and equipage of God’s 
‘ almightiness ; to sing victorious agonies of saints and martyrs* 
‘ Whatsoever in religion is holy and sublime, in virtue amiable 
‘ or grave, tohatsoever hath passion or admiration , in all the 
‘ changes of fortune from without, or the wily subtleties and 
‘ reflexes of marts thought from within all these things, with a 
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€ solid and treatable smoothness, to point out and describe, 
e teaching over the whole book of sanctity and virtue with such 

* delight, that, whereas the paths of honesty appear now rugged, 

‘ they will then appear to all men both easy and pleasant.’ 
All the well-established and permanently significant results of 
intellectual and moral investigation are the poet’s domain; 
though the paths to these results lie within the realms of prose. 

Poetry, so fartas it relates to moral and intellectual truth, has 
the somewhat paradoxical recommendation of having to do mainly 
with truisms. The central thought about which the characters 
in each of Shakspeare’s plays group themselves, is some merest 
truism of morality ; and all the greatest poets seem to have been 
equally partial to common place themes, as well in Incident as in 
moral ; for these reasons, among others, that moral truth is usually 
important in proportion to its triteness ; that the poet, is doing 
his noblest work hi resuscitating moral truths from the inert 
condition of truisms and conferring upon them a perennial bloom 
and power; and that a poem, unlike a novel, ought to contain 
no element of effect calculated to diminish or fail in its opera- 
tion after repeated perusals. The poet more than justifies his 
adoption of truisms and stale legends by his mode of dealing 
with them: he shows that, in such things, acknowledged and 
spoken of by all men, there ajrc more and deeper meanings than 
may be fully expressed or comprehended by any man; e some- 

* what,’ as Hooker says, which cxcccdeth the reach of sense; 
f yea, somewhat above capacity of reason, somewhat divine and 
( heavenly, which, with hidden exultation, reason rather Mtr- 
‘ misetli than conceivetli.’ The same great writer affirms that 
‘goodness doth not move by being, but by being apparent;’ 
and all the highest poets have faithfully followed this high 
ministerial vocation of moving the hearts of men to love good- 
ness by making it apparent 

It is difficult to take a lofty view of poetry, or any other art, 
without considering its relation to Christianity. With the 
Christian poet religion maintains her right position as the sole, 
but unobtrusive, source of all excellence and real loveliness, 
and does not show her unveiled countenance without reason. 
Art, though of universal appeal, is especially the gospel of the * 
sceptical and ignorant, who, although unable to receive reli- 
gious truth in its direct statement, may not tie unaffected by 
the same truth shown livingiy forth in clouds of glory and dark- 
ness, in mysteries of music, and in the various forms of sym- 
bolical nature. 

Be the theme of the poet magnificent or humble, be it his 
purpose to justify the ways of Gocf to man, or to publish the 
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praises of the c small celandine/ it is certain that, in order to 
sing, he must first feel. Poetry is truth or fact of properly 
human import and general intelligibility verbally expressed so 
as to affect the feelings. This rough definition includes much 
writing which is not in verse, but none that is not, in some 
degree, metrical and musical. To this it must be added, that 
what is poetry tp one person or period is not necessarily so 
to another. In art, people can feel, in any particular direc- 
tion, only so fur as the power and activity of simple percep- 
tion exceed, fun the time being, the power and activity of 
the conscious understanding in the same direction. Beauty of 
various kinds, appreciable by totally uneducated persons, may 
be quite inappreciable, or unfelt , by persons accustomed, as 
whole classes in these days are, to the unceasing exercise of the 
analytic faculty. But, by a more mature and substantia^ cul- 
ture, this faculty, though fully developed, is rendered capable of 
seasonable repose ; and, where this is the case, the beauty, per- 
ceived or felt by children and ignorant persons, blossoms anew. 

Of the interest which people Joel, or profess to feel, in poetry, 
or any other art, it is melancholy to find how little is artistic 
and sincere, how much attributable to a vulgar vanity of con- 
noisscurship. To this vanity, infecting classes which a lew 
years ago were comparatively unsophisticated, we must attribute 
the strange phenomenon of poetic reputation, and ovqh popu- 
larity, attaching to a set of writers whose chief characteristics, 
violence and incongruity, have fixed upon them the appropriate 
designation of the ‘ spasmodic school/ and whose verses do little 
else than incessantly contradict the right definition of poetry, 
and, indeed, every other definition which asserts any relation of 
poetry to the realities of nature and of sane humanity. To 
certain merits, which it would be unjust to deny to the leaders 
of this school, Mr. Bailey, Mr. Alexander Smith, and the 
gentleman calling himself by the singular inversion of Sydney 
Yendys, but whose name now appears to be Sydney Dobell, wo 
shall presently do justice; in the mean time, we will take a 
hasty glance at the most prominent general features of the 
school which, in spite of certain rough blows already dealt 
against it, still appears to number disciples and admirers. 

In the opinion of these writers, a poet is nothing if not 
striking . Accordingly every line they put forth is, or at least 
is intended to be, a fine thing, though some of the dramas of 
this school are twenty thousand lines long. The consequence 
is, that the ‘ poems ’ of these writers are, to what we and the 
world hitherto have regarded as. true poems, pretty much what 

Christmas trees’ are to 'forest trees. Sugar-plums, quick- 
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silvered globes, oranges, gimcracks, and lighted candles arc 
not more incongruous ornaments to the stunted fir tree which 
they decorate for the nonce at a Christinas party than the 
tinsel thoughts and images which illustrate the subjects chosen 
by those poets. Probably nothing will convince these writers 
of their mistake ; but for the sake of their readers, who may 
not be beyond the reach of remonstrance, we submit that there 
is an indefinable congruity and propriety in the most far-fetched 
imagery of true poetic feeling which nothing but true feeling 
can produce. The imagery in true poetry is always felt to be 
simply illustrative, and never attracts attention on its own 
account. If we call an image or a thought in a genuine poem 
‘ striking,’ the chances are that we have discovered it to be so 
only after having voluntarily regarded it in isolation from its 
context. In the whole of Slink sp care’s plays we shall scarcely 
find one * striking thing 5 in the sense in which almost all our 
living verse-writers aspire to be sayers of such things. The 
contrary notion, which widely prevails, is mainly owing to the 
evil influence of a remarkable school of critics who, in the early 
years of this century, made it their chief delight to dwell with 
altogether disproportionate emphasis of praise upon the mere 
niceties of verbal expression in our ancient poets. The un- 
earthing of that great sayer of c fine tilings,’ Fletcher, and the 
immoderate praise bestowed upon him and other members of 
the early 6 spasmodic school ’ of English dramatists, we arc 
disposed to regard as having been great misfortunes for modern 
English poetry. The ultimate result is now seen, on the one 
hand, in such criticisms as those of Mr. George Gilfillan, and, 
on the other, in such poems as * Festus,’ and ‘ A Life-Drama.’ 
In all such writings we find literally nothing but an aimless and 
incoherent succession of 6 striking things,’ many bad, some 
good, but all elaborately and by malice prepense * striking.’ 
Hence, to a reader of old-fashioned mental habits, one who has 
been accustomed to expect and require purpose, unity, and 
vita\ sequence in all kinds of intellectual products, and, in 
return, to give habitually that attention which such qualities 
demand for their appreciation, the writings in question are 
absolutely unreadable. The current of meaning or emotion, 
if meaning and emotion can be predicated of such productions, 
is never the same for ten lines or three sentences together ; and 
the conscientious endeavour to follow the general action or idea, 
and at the same time to -attend to all the collateral incoherences, 
is, without exaggeration, the most distressing operation to which 
we have ever been under the necessity of submitting our under- 
standing. 
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We do not deny that the writer of whom these* complaints 
are made, have the faculty of occasionally expressing an image 
or a thought in what might be regarded as a picturesque manner, 
were such expressions found in the verses of a different order 
of poets ; but as a wise sentence is despised in the mouth of a 
fool, so a beautiful phrase has little force when its intellectual 
origin is discredited by the context of tawdriness, bombast, 
and imbecility. Such accompaniments impair the tone of mind 
which is the condition of the reception of pleasing impressions ; 
we naturally cCnclude that the poetic phrase has been either 
stolen or struck off by chance ; and thus we miss that sense of 
relation to a source of living reality and humanity which is at 
the foundation of all feeling of beauty, poetic or otherwise, and 
we arc rather shocked than delighted with the additional incon- 
gruity of a sentence here and there which, to quote a good line 
of Mr. Alexander Smith’s, shines ‘ like a great diamond on a 
* threadbare robe.’ Our surprise at the occurrence of such 
passages becomes almost as small as our admiration when we 
reflect that to make an occasional hit of this kind is commonly 
the great end and occupation of the author’s life. A better 
poet than these gentlemen can ever hope to become might no 
doubt, if he chose to sacrifice all higher considerations to super- 
ficial glare, make every line or stanza separately a work of 
independently € striking ’ beauty or power. Indeed, in some of 
Mr. Tennyson’s early poems, this experiment has been made. 
The Palace of Art,’ for instance, is one string of * fine things/ 
each of which may stand alone without loss, ot rather with 
very much advantage; for their unflagging succession con- 
stitutes one of the least' readable of Mr. Tennyson’s poems*. 
IIow refreshing in comparison is the other extreme of puri- 
tanical simplicity in the same poet’s idyl called ‘ Dora,’ in which 
we hjvc a really fine poem with scarcely a quotable c fine thing ’ 
in it ! Mr. Matthew Arnold’s Preface affords a passage so much, 
to our purpose on this subject that we must extract it. 

* We can hardly at the ‘present day understand what Menagder 
meant when he told a man who .inquired as to the progress of his 
comedy that he had finished it, not having yet written, a single line, 
because he had constructed the action of it in his mind. A. modern 
critic would have assured him that the merit of his piece depended 
on the brilliant things which arose under his pen as he went along. 
We have poems which seem to exist merely for the sake of single 
lines and passages, not for the sake of producing any total impression. 
We have critics who seem to direct their attention merely to detached 
expressions, to the language about the action, not to the action itself. 
I verily think that the majority of them do not in* their hearts believe 
that there is such a thing as* a total impression to be derived from a 
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poem at all,, or to be demanded from a poet ; they think the term a 
commonplace of metaphysical criticism. They will permit the poet 
to select any action he pleases, and to suffer that action to go as it 
will, provided he gratifies them with occasional bursts of fine writing, 
and with a shower of isolated thoughts and images . 9 

Another characteristic, common to the writers we are de- 
scribing, is an eager and feverish craving for poetic reputation, 
far different from the calm confidence, often boldly expressed 
by great poets, in ultimate fame. We ask particular attention 
to this quality, because it seems to us to constitute the very 
spring, the pseudo-Picrian, from which these writers draw 
whatever force they appear to have. 

* O, fame, fame, fame, next grandest word to God ! 9 

Foolishly and impiously exclaims one of the school $ and for 
this he and his order prefer to pluck bright honour from the 
moon by the publication of verses seemingly written under her 
culminating influence. In accordance with this view of the false 
inspiration of the writers in question, we find that the works 
produced under the first fury for fame are commonly their best. 
They mistake the deluding and transitory popularity which re- 
wards unusual extravagance and self-assertion for the first instal- 
ment of true fame ; their motive for doing their best is at an 
end ; and in no subsequent attempt can they equal themselves. 

But the most remarkable quality common to these writers is 
their surprising lack of acquaintance with all that is the true 
poet’s chief material, namely, the ordinary realities of human 
nature. We have the latest geological, astronomical, chemical, 
and botanical discoveries ; the newest applications of steam and 
electricity ; the very last imported curiosities of social and reli- 
gious heresy, put under contributions for the development and 
illustration of — nothing! We seek in vain among these elabo- 
rate and pretentious glosses and commentaries for the simple 
text of humanity. It is all * words, words, words!’ The men 
and women are the meagre* and ghastly offspring of a debilita- 
ting egotism. What Mr. Buskin, in his last publication, says 
of the false * high art 9 painters, is exactly trye of such poets. 
c They mistake their vanity for inspiration, tlieir ambition for 
€ greatness of soul, and take pleasure in what they call “ the 
‘ w ideal ” merely because they have neither humility nor capa- 
f city enough to comprehend the real . 9 Fine poems, like line 
manners, so far from contradicting common sense, as the vulgar 
often think, carry out its dictates with extraordinary minuteness 
and perfection; and, at the very least, we expect that persons 
pretending to the august rank of poets should write tilings which 
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persons of average good sense and feeling might acknowledge 
without discredit. 4 A palace,* Coleridge said, 4 should at least 
4 be a house ; ’ and a poet should at least be a sensible man. 
But. how strangely is this primary necessity overlooked in our 
days, as well by poets as their readers. They give us the paper- 
hangings of fancy, the chandeliers of imagination, and the 
4 stucco ’ of poetic diction ; but where are the bricks of common- 
sense, the rafters of reflection, and the corner and key-stones of 
morality, that should constitute the solid structure of which all 
this magnificence is properly nothing hut. the appendage ? 

As we might expect, the vastness of the aim professed iu each 
of the works of such writers is commonly in direct proportion 
to the incapacity of the author, who generally sets out with 
the intention of writing, not only a great poem, but the great 
poem of this age, and of all ages past and to come. The ‘ place * 
of their dramas — for they all write dramas — is usually space ; 
the 4 time,* eternity ; the 4 dramatis person re, 5 the hierarchies of 
heaven and hell, a certain number of 4 walking gentlemen * of 
the intermediate mortal rank, and 4 the coming poet,’ who com- 
bines the characteristics and prerogatives of all three, and for 
the original of whom we have seldom far to seek. From these 
elements the 4 problem of life,’ whatever that may mean with 
these persons, all of whom seem to be deeply concerned in 
its elucidation, is to be evolved. Tlieir heroes have a supreme 
disregard for every kind of moral or social 4 convent ion alii y ’ 
And a manifest contempt for all action or purpose in life, but 
. that of making poems and long speeches about themselves and 
the sublime and beautiful. They have always the misfortune 
— the worst that can happen to men or poets — of having no 
profession but that of contemplating stars and primroses, de- 
spising their fellow creatures or patronising them with a still 
more contemptuous philanthropy, and making love in a conde- 
scending style to young ladies of the 4 sumptuous’ type. These 
writers invariably take occasion, in the course of their 4 Life,’ 
4 Death,’ or other 4 Drama,’ to print their arrears of unpublished 
lyrics without the slightest pretence of congruity. The chief 
of these lyrics is -usually one in * Lockesley Hall ’ metre, the 
prevailing thought — to express it in the characteristic language 
of one of the school — being, — 

* Lo, this gorgeous day goes queenliko with the treasures of all* time, 
And her men and women dangle on the verge of the sublime.’ 

How explain the fact that, in some instances, the sale of the 
works of these writers rivals that of the publications of the 
Poet Laureate, and that, for the most part, they have been 
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welcomed by the minor critics with respect, and sometimes with 
enthusiasm ? We admit our inability to account for this sin- 
gular caprice of the public taste, for it seems that, although 
very little good poetry is written in these days, a great deal of 
indifferent poetry is bought ; wc feel bound, however, for our 
own justification, to note such approximate reasons as occur to 
us. The temporary popularity of these poems among persons 
of some culture and understanding, seems partly explicable 
when wc discover that these writings contain innumerable good 
things from the great and comparatively unread* poets, diluted, 
disjointed, and vulgarised so as to enable them to strike a 
common order of apprehension. In all hut one or two excep- 
tions these works arc tissues of gross, though perhaps uncon- 
scious plagiarism. For one person who is capable of appreciat- 
ing a well-sustained poetic flight there arc a hundred who can 
derive a certain amount of pleasure from a good image or a 
well-turned line, when its effect is emphasized by isolation. 
Hence separate bright thoughts and images, which, in a great 
writer, make less popular cftcct, because they are the appro - 1 
priate and subordinate parts of a whole, arc received with 
enthusiastic admiration when they glitter one by one among 
the decorations of Mr. Smith’s or Mr. Hailey’s Christmas tree. 
Writers like Mr. Henry Taylor and Mr. Aubrey De Vere, 
who exceed in the opposite, hut far nobler and more truly 
poetic extreme of depending somewhat too exclusively upon the 
higher qualities of our nature, are scarcely regarded as poets by 
the partisans of the new school ; nor can we feel surprise at 
this when wc consider the almost savage repugnance to, and 
incapacity for, attention , which appear to be increasingly charac- 
teristic of the popular mind in our day. It not only requires 
no attention to enable a reader to receive whatever poetic delec- 
tation there may be in most of our modern poets ; but a dormant 
condition of that faculty is one of the prime conditions of re- 
ceiving pleasure from their writing-. Fortunately for the 
popularity of many modern writers, in prose as well as verse, 
the intellects of most modern readers move, as it were, in c snow- 
* shoes,’ which enable them to traverse an unsubstantial surface 
without sinking into the depths of mud which obstruct at every 
step the advance of a thoughtful reader. Wherever, as is some- 
times the case even with Mr. Tennyson and Mr. lJrowning, 
the meaning is hidden by the hardness of the expression, the 
reader is carried along by the play of verse, and he may console 
himself for having missed what will hardly repay the effort of 
extracting it from such a knot of words. 

But, after all, the vanity of conhoisseurship, as wc have 
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already said, is the chief clue to the solution of the present 
riddle. There is a tradition, — extremely well-founded, — that 
when, from time to time, great poets have appeared, it has 
commonly been their fate to be for a long while overlooked 
and neglected by all but the finest intellects of their day ; the 
latest instance, and one of the most notorious, being John 
Keats. A quarter of a century has sufficed, not to make Keats 
a popular poet, but to make his name and style well known to 
that large and ever increasing class of persons who pique them- 
selves on the possession of literary taste. Now the appearance 
of any writer whose verses very closely resemble those of Keats 
seems, we suppose, to these persons to be a good opportunity of 
proving themselves to be among the select minds of the time, 
who know a poet when they sec him. In this conclusion, how- 
ever, there lurks a fallacy : the fact of the verses of such a 
writer being very much like the verses of Keats constitutes the 
greatest possible difference between that writer and Keats, who 
wrote verses quite unlike any one who ever lived before him, — 
1 the ability to do so having constituted at once his claims to be 
regarded as a true poet, and the cause of his neglect. 

The parade, invariably made by these poets, of a lofty meta- 
physical purpose, and their abundant employment, at third or 
fourth hand, of a German religio- philosophic slang, arc also 
strong recommendations to a large number of readers, who 
(perhaps justly) despise whatever they can understand. 

In entering now upon particulars, we must premise that the 
foregoing censures, though characterising the class of writers in 
question with general truth, would, if taken without qualifica- 
tion, express a condemnation more absolute than is merited by 
any one of the more conspicuous members of that class. 

The author of * The Roman 5 and ‘ Balder * has unmistakcable 
claims to whatever respect may be due to genuine poetic power 
wasted in the wielding of it. In tf The Roman , 1 9 his first work, 
there are many hundreds of lines of true eloquence bordering 
very nearly upon true poetry, and reminding us strongly of the 
best of the French dramatists of the classical era. The follow- 
ing passages are selected from many others not inferior to them ; 
and although they are somewhat laboured and obscure, with 
here and there a puerile conceit, they are not without the force 
of true poetic diction. 

The Colisseum in Ruins, 

* When conquering suns 
Triumph’d in jubilant earth, it stood out dark 
With thoughts of ages ; like some haughty captive 
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Upon his death-bed in a Christian land, 

- And lying, through the chant of psalm and creed,' 

Unshriven and stern, with peace upon his brow, 

And on his lipB strange gods/ 

The Plains of Italy . 

1 Rude heaps, that had been cities, clad the ground 
With history ; and far and near, where grass 
Was greenest, and the unconscious goat browsed free, . 

The teeming soil was sown with desolations, 

As though Time, striding o’er the field he rcrfp’d. 

Warm’d with the spoil, rich droppings for the gleaners 
Threw round his harvest-way. Frieze, pedestal, 

Pillars that boro through years the weight of glory 
And take their rest. Tombs, arches, monuments, 

Vainly set up to save a name, as though 
The fternal served the perishable ; urns 
Which winds had emptied of tlicir dust, but left 
Full of their immortality.’ 

Truth . 

‘ Truth, partial to her sex, made woman free 
Even of her inmost cell ; but man walks round 
The outer courts, and by the auspices 
And divinations of the augur Reason, 

Knows her chaste will, her voice and habit better, 

With a sure science, more abstract and pure, 

Than she who runs by instinct to her knee.’ 

Some of the lyrics in 6 The Roman/ though entirely out of 
place, arc poems of true merit, expressing as they do, lively 
feeling in what almost always accompanies lively feeling, — when 
the mechanical practice of verse has bepn acquired, — rhythm of 
sweet and novel movement. This drama, indeed, though full of 
constructive faults and greatly wanting in human verisimilitude, 
is not worse in these respects than nearly all dramas of a very 
modern date, and the sustained eloquence of much of the writing 
takes it out of the category of the ‘ spasmodic school/ It is 
in ‘Raider’ that Mr. Sydney Dobell puts forth his claim to 
rank^with the first in that unhappy clique ; and, strange to say, 
it is also in ‘ Balder ’ that he proves himself to be, not only a 
rhetorician in verse, but by nature a poet ; witness the following 
Bhort passages, which might do credit to any poet living : — 

The Past 

‘ I have linger’d by the Past, 

As by a death-bed, with unwonted love, 

And such forgiveness as we bring to those 
Who can offend no more ! * 
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His Mistress. 

1 My first love and my last, so far, so near. 

So strong, so weak, so comprehensible 
In these encircling arms, so undescribed 
In any thought that shapes thee ; so divine, 
So softly human, that to either stretch 
Extreme and farthest tether of desire, 

It finds thee still.’ 


Ghosts . 

p ‘ Doubtless there are no ghosts ; 

Yet somehow it is better not to move. 

Lest cold hands seize upon us from behind.’ 

Charity . 

‘The secret that doth make a flower a flower. 

So frames it that to bloom is to be sweet, + 

And to receive to give. 

No soil so sterile, and no living lot 
So poor but it hath somewhat still to spare 
Jn bounteous odours. Charitable they 
Who. be their having more or less, so have 
'Flint less is more than need, and more is less 
* Thau the great heart’s goodwill.’ 

Dante. 

* Who wove his web 

And thrust it into hell, and drew it forth 
Immortal, having burned all that could burn, 

And leaving only wliat shall still be found 
l Jn touch'd, nor with the smell of fire upon it, 

Under the final ashes of the world.’ 

• 

Our readers will thank us for having culled these specimen 
flowers from the interminable prairie in which wc have dis- 
covered them — not without difficulty; for although they grow 
thickly, it is scarcely until they are relieved from their untruth- 
ful and intolerably wearisome context, that they affect us w ith 
their unquestionable poetic force. We must further credit this* 
writer for a high and just appreciation of feminine loveliness. 
In this he stands quite alone in the class of which he is a 
member; and it is with sincere delight that we turn from the 
degrading materialism of most modern descriptions of poetic 
heroines to anything so much like the antique chastity and 
honour as the following fragments of a picture much too elabo- 
rate to be given in full : — 

‘ Thus she who came unknown 
Into the stranger crowd with modest step 
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And eyes that rather would be ruled than rule, 

Having no need of praise, nor hope of fame, 

Nor conscious of dominion, did subdue 
Its chaos to her nature, being divine ; 

And, merely present, could no less than stir 
The dull and grosser essence to revolve 
About her, as by instinct, and hid force 
Of that well-ordered universe whereof 
Its matter was a part. Herself informed 
The jarring elements, till, as her sway m 
No outer sign enforced, no shows of power, 

Nor but a golden sweet necessity 
Sovereign, unseen, the subject heart gave like 
Confession. Not as they confess a queen 
With sudden shout, but as two friends regard 
A rising star, and speak not of it while 
It fills their gaze. The loud debate grew low. 

What was unseemly chasten’d, and the fear 
Of beauty waking her moralities 
Sent through the adjusted limbs the long-forgot 
Ambition to be fair. Nor sex, nor rank. 

Nor age, nor chang’d condition, did absolve 
Her rule, which whatsoever was remote 
From sin the more saluted. .... 

. . . . She was much like tho moon 

Seen in the daytime, that by day receives 
Like joy with us, but when our night is dark. 

Lit by the changeless sun we cannot see, 

Sliincth no less. And she was like the moon. 

Because the beams that brighten’d her passed o’er 
Our dark heads, and we knew them not for light 
Till they came back from her’s ; and she was like 
The moon, that whatsoe’er appeared her wane 
Or crescent was no loss or gain to her, 

But in tho changed beholder.* 

That the man who is capable of writing verses so good as 
these, should also be capable of anything upon the whole so bad 
as ‘ Balder,’ and 4 England in Time of War,’ is to us a mystery. 

Mr. Alexander Smith’s ‘Life Drama , 5 though it abounds 
with remarkable verbal beauties, surpasses everything we have 
met with in its display of ignorance of that kind of reality 
which it is a* poet’s first duty to seize. Its views of human 
nature and society are literally such as Gaspar Hauser — the 
man who had been shut up in a hole in tho earth from his 
first infancy — might have been expected to depict, had aspi- 
rations for fame induced him to set about the execution of a 
‘Life Drama 5 before his eyes were become well used to the 
light of day. The hero, Walter, a great poet of course, though 
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as yet only in intention, is discovered at midnight in an antique 
room. lie reads aloud certain crack lines of Mr. Smith’s poetry, 
but, abetter judge than their real author, tears them into frag- 
.ments as unworthy of publication. He invokes fame in that 
remarkable apostrophe which we will not give our readers the 
pain of perusing a second time ; and immediately after spares 
our breath by dubbing himself ff poor fool.’ Soon after, the 
would-be famous minstrel falls asleep in a forest. In singular 
keeping with >vliat is obviously intended to be the thoroughly 
modern costume of the poem, a young lady, rushing by with a 
fawn, sees him ‘ thick in the light of his own beauty,’ c like 
* young Apollo in his golden curls.’ She declares in soliloquy 
her admiration of his 4 dainty cheeks and ringlets like a girl/ 
and innocently confesses that 6 his slumber-parted lips ’twerc 
c sweet to kiss/ The young fellow wakes up, and entering 
forthwith into confidential talk, expatiates to the strange lady 
on the all-absorbing plan of a great poem ; the lady declares 
that the scheme * is wide and daring as a comet’s spoom and, 
after appointing another solitary meeting, rushes on her way 
with her fawn, which comes in for the sake of the picturesque, 
like St. Peter for that of the metre. The second meeting 
arrives, and the pair wander by the side of a river. Walter 
veils his declaration of passion in a tale, not apprehending, 
we suppose, in the charming modesty of youth, that the young 
lady’s conduct has been of a nature to render all disguise of his 
feelings superfluous. The tale shows how a certain damsel, 
whose blood had coursed through the veins of a hundred carls, 
— the family honours dating, therefore, from about the time of 
King Cambyses, — cast herself back on her couch in an ex- 
tremely 4 sumptuous ’ manner, and, having summoned her black- 
amoor page to her side, talks to him of love ; telling him, among 
other things, how her cousin had taken the orthodox poetical 
mode of declaring his affections by reciting a long tale, which 
she repeats, and which had nothing in common with the said 
cousin’s condition except that its hero was in love ; how she 
had refused him ; how her heart was as yet untouched, but ready 
to dote on him that should ‘ leap into it ’ with sufficient audacity; 
the story says further how the lady on the couch asks the page 
if he thinks her fair ; how the little blackamoor, or 4 cub o’ the 
4 sun,’ as Mr. Smith calls him, owned that he loved the daughter 
of the hundred earls as she lay ‘ carelessly displayed ’ before 
him ; how he was turned out of the room in consequence ; how 
he was no sooner gone than she expressed her real willingness 
to grant his utmost wishes, and f pasture him on her lips until 
4 his beard was grown.’ Whether she ultimately did so is only 
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to be presumed, for Walter break off his story, and pays the 
lady of the fawn the compliment of identifying her with the 
heroine and himself with the e cub o’ the sun,’ although, as in the 
case of the tale within the tale, we are unable to comprehend 
the slightest parallelism between the illustration and the position 
illustrated. After a little more equally pertinent discourse, lis- 
tened to without reproof by the lady, the poet somewhat 
abruptly, but certainly not without ample encouragement, de- 
clares it to be his intention forthwith to c taste the bliss ’ of his 
companion’s lips ; but the lady draws back, and informs him for 
the first time that in a lew days she will be the bride of another. 
The plighted bride, who seems to represent tempted, and suffer- 
ing, but triumphant virtue, tears herself away, exclaiming, 
c Walter, I am thine 1’ and promising to die shortly and to pass 
into daisies, which should wave recognition at his approach. 
Walter is much soured at this unlooked-for slip between the 
cup and the lip, and passes some time in despair and yearnings 
for a great poetic reputation. Wo then find our poet making 
one of a party at i a manor.’ The party consists of a Mr. 
Wilmott, his daughter Violet, and several young men. Miss 
Wilmott, who is represented as a person of good portion and 
great personal charms, and who, it seems, is accustomed to make 
one at roystcring bachelors’ parties, is impatient at a pause in the 
conversation, and proposes a song. The young men sing a 
number of songs in praise of ‘ wine and women,’ but these lyrics 
are too Anacreontic for extract in our pages. Walter, who is 
struck with the young lady’s charms, repeats the stock artifice 
of telling an entirely nutl-a-propos story of* a poet who was in 
love, and Miss Wilmott, at its conclusion, inquires with charm- 
ing naivete , 

fi Tlow look’d this % youtli ? 

Did lie in voice or mien resemble you ? 

Was he about your age, wore lie such curia? 

Such eyes of dark sea-blue ? ’ 

Upon this hint, wc suppose, he spake, for soon after we find 
the young lady reposing by the side of the poet, on her father’s 
lawn, and bestowing, unsolicited, the favour of a kiss. All this, 
and what follows, as forcibly indicated by the simple exclamation 
4 Walter !’ which closes the scene, may be very natural, for aught 
we know, under certain social conditions ; but we altogether 
deny that the poet’s desperate and enduring remorse consequent 
upon this little accident, has a shadow of meaning or verisimili- 
tude. It seems, however, that this ‘ experience ’ has at lost 
rendered him capable of a great poem. It is accordingly written 
and published, and, to use the expressive phrase of his friend 
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Edward, ‘ that was a hit!’ Walter's poem, by the way, with 
such experience and culture as his seem to have been, and ‘ each 
* word sincere as blood drops from the heart,' must have re- 
markably resembled the * Life Drama.’ At the end of the- play, 
it appears to have occurred to the poet that his remorseful feel- 
ings, which have now endured for some years, and have answered 
their literary purpose, might as well be allayed by a legitimate 
union With the debauched and deserted Violet, and the curtain 
falls with the .hero’s intimation that more ‘ great songs ’ arc to 
be expected from him, now that he has completed his moral and 
intellectual education. 

We assure our readers that this analysis of Mr. Smith’s poem 
is a great effort of our indulgence, and that nothing but the un- 
abridged work could convey a competent notion of its absolute 
lack of truth, actual or imaginative. Here and there, neverthe- 
less, amidst this surprising display of ignorance of humanity, — 
an ignorance much too profound to be attributed to anything 
but a natural defect of feeling, and the power of observation 
which feeling gives, — * we are startled by a true thought, as 

c lie had no heart to grasp the fleeting hour, 

Which, like n thief, steals by with silent foot, 

In his closed hand the jewel of a life.’ 

Or by a piquant touch of description, as — 

‘ I saw a misery perch’d 
r the melancholy corners of his mouth, 

Like griffins on each side my lather’s gates ! ’ 

Or by a brilliant phrase, as — 

* My drooping soils 

Flap idly ’gainst the mast of mine intent, 

I rot upon the waters when my prow 
Should grate the golden isles.’ 

Perhaps the best passage of the same extent in this poem, is 
the following, — 

* The lark is singing in the blinding sky, 

Hedges are white with May. The bridegroom sea 
Is toying with the shore, his wedded bride, 

And, in the fulness of his marriage joy, 

He decorates her tawny brow with shells, 

Retires a space, to see how fair she looks, 

Then, proud, runs up to kiss her. All is fair ! 

All glad from grass to sun 1 Yet more I love 
Than this, the shrinking day that sometimes comes 
In winter’s front v so fair ’mong its dark peers, 

It seems a straggler from the files of June; ' 
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Which in its wanderings had lost its wits 
And half its beauty ; and, when it returned, 

Finding its old companions gone away, 

It join'd November’s troop, then marching past ; 

And so the frail thing comes and. greets the world 
With a thin crazy smile, then bursts in tears, 

And all the while it holds within its hands 
A few half-wither’d flowers.* 

There is in this and other passages a certain largeness of 
handling, and a command of words, which distinguish Mr. 
Smith from the older and more hopelessly ‘ spasmodic 9 poets ; 
but these qualifications are impaired by the extraordinary in- 
capacity he displays for regarding steadily, and recording sin- 
cerely, any scene, thought, or emotion which requires more than 
two or three lines for its expression. In this extract, for 
example, which is of much more than Mr. Smith’s average 
precision, we find several glaring inaccuracies, — in a matter, 
too, of merely external nature, where accuracy is compara- 
tively easy. The lark aud the hedges white with May arc 
in the worst possible keeping with the sea-shore, where the 
verses are supposed to be said ; aud the pretty lines about the 
sea do not in any way assist the description of a peculiarly fine 
summer’s day, to which the remaining portion of the passage is 
intended to be an antithesis. The second half of the passage, 
like many other morsels in this poem, has a musical movement 
which would be remarkable had we not heard every inflexion of 
it in Shakspcare ; and although the humour of the poet is ex- 
pressed with great ingenuity and delicacy of language, the 
fanciful reaches the fantastic, and the impression left upon the 
mind is neither natural nor pleasing. 

The worst feature about Bidder * and the c Life Drama * is, 
that what power they have is mature . These poeins, the only 
works of the school which are not quite destitute of promise, 
arc yet not at all like anything wc remember of the early 
failures of true poets. Coleridge, Byron, Keats, and others of 
their order, began, it is true, by writing a good deal of trash, 
but the difference between the trash of such poets and that of 
those under our notice is, that the one kind is a mere falling 
short, whereas the other takes its rise in extravagant perversity. 
If, however, contrary to our expectation, the authors of ‘ Balder * 
and the € Life Drama ’ ever take rank as poets, they will be 
among the readiest to acknowledge with us that there is no 
excuse for the man who publishes bad poetry, because there is 
none for the folly and conceit which, cause him to mistake his 
vocation and capacity. Most certainly want of education will 
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not supply him with an excuse, for the plough and the sheep- 
hook have been the youthful occupation of many a true poet; 
and there never was a period in the history of literature and 
society at which an acquaintance with the best writers might 
be more easily obtained. That which is wanting to these 
aspirants is neither a knowledge of past excellence nor encou- 
ragement to their own deserts ; but rather the sacred gift of in- 
vention' and the faculty divine which intuitively reflects the face 
of nature and the life of man. 

Mr. Bailey’s 6 Festus’ is a dramatic poem more than twice as 
long as ‘ Paradise Lost.’ It contains enough poetry to have set- 
up a dozen minor poets, yet is Mr. Bailey no more, than such a 
poet himself, and his work is *just such a production as might 
have been looked for from a minor poet attempting to write the 
greatest poem of the world. 

Really, Mr. Bailey should have had some respect for the 
angels, archangels, and all the company of heaven. He rushes 
in where Milton stumbled, and Dante feared to tread, and 
makes the cherubim and seraphim, not to mention higher 
names, vent volumes of such religion and philosophy as would 
be appropriate only in the mouth of the prophet of the Aga- 
pemone. Our readers have only to imagine (if they can) the 
effect of twenty thousand consecutive lines like the following, 
in order to obtain a tolerably just estimate of* Fest us. 5 

4 (lod. The. earth shall not be when her Sabbath ends, 

In the high close of order. 

Lucifer. Heaven, farewell! 

Hell is more bearable than nothingness. 

Thrones. Thou, God, art Lord of Mercy; and Thy thoughts 
Are high above the star-dust of the world ! 

The spheres themselves are but as binning noughts 
Upon the mantle of the. night impended. 

From rank to rank in Thearchy (sic) divine, 

We angel raylots gladden in Thy bight ; 

Whose thousand thrones are holy in the heavens, 

And hidden in Thy universal light. 

Dominations. Between Creation and Destruction now 
The lull of creatural action intervenes. 

God rests ; ami the world is working out its week ; 

His hand is in his bosom, and at rest, &c. 

Powers . Thy might is self-creative, and Thy works 
Immortal, temporal, destructible. 

Are ever in Thy sight and blessed there. 

The heavens are in thy bosom, and thine eye 
Is liigli o’er all existence ; yea, the worlds 
Are but Thy shining foot-prints upon space. 

Pi incedoms . Eternal Lord ! Thy strength compels the worlds 
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And bowdftlie heads of ages ; at Thy voice 
Their unsubstantial essence wears away. 

Virtues r. All-favouring God ! we glory but in Thee. 

Ye heavens exalt, expand yourselves ; they come, 

The infinite generations, all divine, 

Of Deity, our brethren and our friends, &c. &e/ 

Colloquies of this kind, sometimes thousands of lines long, 
arc relieved by jaunty conversations on love, literature, theo- 
logy, Shakspcare, and musical glasses, between Frank, £dward, 
Harry, Caroline, Helen, Marian, and other mortals, whose talk, 
for the most part, is very much what one may imagine would 
take place at a soiree of sucli persons as Mr. Dickens loves to 
describe. Yet strange to say, here, as in € Balder 9 and the 
( Life Drama,’ we not unfrcquently come upon a poetic passage 
which, for a moment, refreshes our weariness and checks our 
general feeling of unqualified dislike; as, for example, these 
lines about 4 Another and a better world.’ 

* This is a world where every loveliest thing 
Lasts longest ; where decay lifts never head 
Above the grossest forms, and matter here 
Is all transparent substance ; the flower fades not, 

But every eve puts forth a fragrant light, 

Till by degrees the spirit of each flower. 

Essentially consuming the lair frame, 

Ilefines itself to air. 

The beautiful die never here : Death lies 
A dreaming ; he has nought to do : the babe 
Plays with his darts/ 

Or, again, this touchingly expressed dismissal of an unworthy 
lover : — 

c Go ; I cannot choose 
But love thee, and thy love refuse ; • 

And if my brow grow lined while young, 

And youth fly cheated from my cheek, 

’Tis that there lies below my tongue 
A word 1 will not speak : 

For I would rather clio than deem 
Thou’rt not the glory thou didst seem/ 

The writers to whom these remarks apply, although they 
have attracted far more than their proper share of attention, 
have by no means 'filled the whole poetical horizon during the 
List few seasons. Not to speak of Mr. and Mrs. Browning, and 
two or three others, who arc scarcely 6 new poets,’ and therefore 
not within our present scope ; we have Matthew Arnold, William 
Allingham, Owen Meredith, George^ Meredith, and 6 V.,’ all of 
whom arc writers, not only of c some* promise ’ — a very dubious 
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commendation for those who have ventured into print — but 
also of some performance. Mr. Matthew Arnold, in ‘ Sohrab 
‘ and Rustum/ and 1 The Death of Balder’; and Mr. Ailing- 
ham, in ‘ The Mulic Master,’ have written poems which, al- 
though they are not faultless, are as much better than any 
equal amount of the poetry of the spasmodic school, as a 
diamond which weighs an ounce is better than an ounce of 
diamond-dust ; in the ‘ Earl’s Return,’ and € Queen Guenevre,’ 
Owen Meredith has given us two admirably descriptive pieces ; 
and in the verses called ‘ Love in the Valley,’ George Meredith 
has produced a little poem of singular sweetness, truth, and 
originality. 

The ‘Music-Master,’ the only poem in Mr. Allingham’s 
volume of more than a few stanzas in length, is a work which, 
in some important respects, is superior to anything emanating 
from the ‘ new poets ’ whose names are at the head of this 
article. Without equalling Mr. Arnold’s principal poems in 
metrical finish, or the force and beauty of detached passages 
and single lines in Mr. Dobell’s or Mr. Smith’s poetry* the 
‘ Music-Master ’ surpasses as a poem all that these writers have 
done, if a simple and sustained obedience to the muse’s injunc- 
tion, ‘Look in thy heart and write’ be, as we believe, the 
first of all poetic requirements. In this idyl Mr. Allingham, 
who is an Irishman, has produced a love-story in which sin- 
gular tenderness, simplicity,, and purity of feeling are combined 
with a peculiar national colouring. The art of construction is 
considerable, but perfectly well concealed ; and, without being 
at all like any other poem we have read, it has none of the 
conscious pretension to originality which infects so much of 
our recent verse. Its appeal is not to our admiration, but to 
our feelings; yet those who have a right understanding of 
poetic art will not fail, after the subsidence of the deep emotion 
which this idyl is calculated to call forth, to be much impressed 
with the skill of the poet in his management of a story which 
turns upon a course of conduct created by the most subtle and 
shadowy, though perfectly real and essential, refinement of 
natural feeling in the two lovers. There is no piece, in any of 
the volumes before us, to which extract could do so* little justice. 
The following lyric, selected from another part of the volume, 
will give bur readers a good idea of the sweetness, simplicity, 
and unpretending vigour of Mr! Allingham’s ordinary style. 

‘ Bud and leaflet, opening slowly, 

Woo’d with tears by winds of spring, 

Now, of June persuaded .wholly. 

Perfumes, flow’rs, and shadows bring. 
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* Evey, in the linden alley, 

All alone 1 met to-day, 

Tripping, to the sunny valley, 

Spread across with new-mown hay. 

* Brown her soft curls, sunbeam-sainted, 

Golden in the wavering flush ; 

Darker brown her eyes are, painted 
Eye and fringe with one soft brush. 

c Through the leaves a careless comer,* 

Never nymph of fount or tree 
Could have press’d the floor of summer 
With a lighter foot than she. 

f Few her words ; yet like a sister, 

Trustfully she look’d and smiled ; 

’Twas but in my soul I kiss’d her, 

As J used to kiss the child. 

c Shadows, which arc not of sadness, 

Touch her eyes, and brow above ; 

As pale wild i-oses dream of redness, 

Dreams her innocent heart of love.’ 

The greater portion of Mr. Allinghams volume consists of 
short lyrics, few of them without merit, some well maintaining 
the reputation of Irish minstrelsy. It is with justifiable pride 
that the author, in liis preface, tcljp us that sonic of his songs 
* have already an Irish circulation as “ha’penny ballads. 5 ” 

We scarcely know what to say of c Clytemnestra, 5 ‘ The Earl’s 
f Return, 5 * The Artist, 5 and other poems, by Owen Meredith. 
That this volume indicates remarkable ability in so young a 
writer as we understand its author to be. Is unquestionable ; but 
whether that ability includes the exceedingly rare conjunction 
and balance of intellectual forces which constitute the nature of 
an original poet is more than we can undertake to determine from 
the evidence before us. It is certain that the best pieces in this 
volume are those in which the writer consents to look upon 
nature through the eyes of others ; and so singular is his power 
of doing this, that his imitations sometimes surpass, in their own 
way, the originals. * The Earl’s Return, 5 by much the most 
remarkable piece in the collection, sustains to the extent of 
eight hundred lines, the peculiar sharpness and intensity which 
distinguish the best of Mr. Browning’s descriptive passages. 
The opening lines of this poem are no more than an average 
specimen of its quality. 

‘ Ragged and tall stood the castle wall, 

And the squires, at their sport, in the great South Court, : 
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Lounged all day long from stable to hall, 

Laughingly, lazily, one and all. 

The land about was barren and blue, 

And swept by the wing of the wet sea-mew. 

Seven fishermen’s huts on a shelly shore ; 

Sand-heaps behind, and sand-banks before ; 

And a black champaigne streak’d white all through 
To a great salt pool which the ocean drew, 

Suck’d into itself, and disgorged it again, 

To stagnate and steam on the mineral plain ; 

Not a tree of a bush in the circle of sight, 

But a bare black thorn which the sea winds had wither’d 
With drifting scum of the surf and blight, 

And some patches of gray grass-land to the right, 

Where the lean, red-hided cattle were tether’d ; 

A reef of rock wedged the water in twain, 

And a stout stone tower stood square to the main ; 

And the flakes of the spray that were jerk’d away 
From the froth on the lip of the bleak blue sea, 

Were sometimes flung by the wind, as it swung 
Over turret and terrace and balcony, 

To the garden below, where, in desolate corners, 

Under the mossy green parapet there, 

The lilies crouch’d, rocking their white heads like mourners, 
And bunt’d off the heads of the flowers that were 
Pining and pale in tiieir comfortless bowers, 

Dry-bush’d with the sharp stubborn lavender, 

And paven with discs of Uie torn sun-flowers, 

Which, day by day, were strangled and stripp’d 
Of their ravelling fringes and brazen bosses, 

And the hardy mary-buds nipp’d and ripp’d 

Into shreds lor the beetles that lurk’d in the mosses.’ 

* Queen Guenevrc,’ and one or two other pieces, reproduce 
the manner of the Poet Laureate quite as strikingly as the 
‘ Earl’s llcturn ’ does that of Mr. Browning. If * Owen Mere- 
‘ dith ’ is himself anywhere, he is so in the two poems called 
c Good-night in the Porch,’ and * The Wife’s Tragedy.’ In 
these pieces there is an expression of passion apparently un- 
borrowed; but the flow and force of it is sadly marred by the 
crying sin of almost all recent writers, the introduction of 
minute observation, and description of natural objects which 
would certainly not attract the notice of persons under the cir- 
cumstances and with the feelings of the supposed speakers. 
Wc hope to hear of ‘ Owen Meredith ’ again, not under a nom 
de guerre , but by a name which has an hereditary claim to 
distinction in English literature. 

Mr. Matthew* mold’s ^poems are very refreshing and in- 
structive contrasts to the works of the writers who engaged our 
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attention in the first part of this article. Mr. Arnold seems 
to have been driven, by the consideration of the faults of those 
writers, into almost an affectation of indifference to minute 
verbal beauties. He has altogether failed to establish or illus- 
trate the chief doctrine propounded in his preface ; but he has 
done much to deserve our thanks in more substantial ways. 
For combined culture and fine natural feeling in the matter of 
versification Mr. Arnold has no living superior. Though some- 
times slovenly in the versification of his smaller poems, when 
he is put upon his mettle by a particular affection for his subject, 
he manages the most c irregular ’ and difficult metres with ad- 
mirable skill and feeling. 

As a specimen of an order of poetical ability to which his 
critics have not, wc think, hitherto done justice, we extract 
from ‘ The Buried Life’ a passage which, although it does 
occasionally echo an immortal strain of Wordsworth’s, deserves 
to he remembered for its own merit. 

* Often, in the din of strife, 

There rises an unspeakable desire 
After the knowledge of our buried life ; 

A thirst to spend our fire and restless force 
In tracking out our true, original course ; 

A longing to inquire 

Into the mystery of this heart that beats 

So wild, so deep in us, to know 

Whence our thoughts come and where they go. 

And many a man in his own breast then delves, 

But deep enough, alas, none ever mines : 

Ami we have been on many thousand lim%, 

And xv o have shown on each talent and power, 

But hardly have we, for one little hour, 

Been on our own line, have we been ourselves ; 

Hardly liad skill to utter one of’ all 

The nameless feelings that course through our breast, 

But they course on for ever unexpress’d. 

And long we try in vain to speak and act 
Our hidden self, and what we say and do 
Is eloquent, is well — but ’tis not true: 

And then we will no more be rack’d 
With inward striving, and demand 
Of all the thousand nothings of the hour 
Their stupifying power ; 

Ah, yes, and they benumb us at our call : 

Yet still, from time to time, vague and forlorn, 

From the soul’s subterranean depth upborne 
As from an infinitely distant land, 

Come airs, and iloating echoes, and convey 
A melancholy into all our day. 
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* Only — but this is rare — 

When a beloved hand is laid in our’s, 

When jaded with the rush and glare 
Of the interminable hours, 

Our eyes can in another’s eyes read clear. 

When our wodd-deafen\l ear 
* Is by the tones of a loved voice caress’d, — 

A bolt is shot back somewhere in the brestet 
And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again, 

The eye sinks inward, and the heart lies plain, 

And what we mean we say, and what we would we know/ 

Here, and in many other poems, wc recognise with delight 
the coolness. of head and warmth of heart, which pass for in- 
sensibility with the multitude, who commonly mistake a fevered 
brain, with its invariable accompaniment, an unfeeling breast, 
for poetic passion. 

Although Mr- Arnold’s passionate partiality for ancient 
models is not without damage to his poetical aims and practice, 
it is impossible not to respect the sincerity and enthusiasm 
with which he holds up the example of the Greek tragedians as 
a protest against much of our modern practice. And here let 
us remark that the best poets of recent times have flatly con- 
tradicted the vulgar notion that the poetical and critical faculties 
are incompatible with each other. Mr. Arnold, like Words- 
worth, is a very good, though not an infallible critic; and 
Gothe and Coleridge, two of the greatest poets of recent times, 
are by far the greatest critics of recent, and we might almost 
say of any times. •We rejoice in every additional testimony 
to the too often denied truth that, although the true poet’s 
song is never trammelled with a present consciousness of the 
laws which it obeys, science, not ignorance, supplies the condi- 
tions of such absence of consciousness. The free spirit of art, in 
its noblest developments, lias ever been obtained, not by neglect, 
but by perfection of discipline. 

Not unlike the poems of Matthew Arnold, for quality) and 
style, are the poems by V,’ of which wc have before us a "new 
edition with several additions. f V ’ is the accomplished authoress 
of ‘ Paul Ferroll,’ a talc winch, in spite of the horrid subject on 
which it is founded, and the false interest it attaches to a great 
criminal, is unquestionably a very powerful work of fiction. The 
same literary talents have been more agreeably displayed by 
Mrs. Clive in her poetical writings. In description, with which 
her poetry abounds, she displays that coexistence of the synthetic 
and analytic modes of looking at things, the general want of 
which is the great defect of most modern poetry, even of a high 
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class. * The Valley of the Morlas ’ is perhaps the best piece in 
the volume, but its merit is of a kind to which comment and 
extract must fail to do justice, residing os it mainly does in the 
sustained loftiness and individuality of moral tone, which more 
or less distinguish all the verses of V * from the ordinary poetry 
of the day. • 

Mr. Gerald Massey’s lyrics have already gone through several 
editions, and some of them deserve their popularity. The most 
fastidious tastes will be the most charmed with such Verses as 
those called ‘ That merry, merry May,’ and the following stanzas, 
entitled ‘ Unbcloved — 

* Like a tree beside the river 

Of her life that runs from mo, 

Do I lean me, murmuring ever 
In my love’s idolatry. 

And I reach out hands of blessing, 

And I stretch out hands of prayer. 

And, with passionate caressing, 

Waste iny life upon the air. 

In my ears the syren river 

Sings and smiles up in my face ; 

But for ever and for ever, 

Runs from my embrace. 

* Spring by spring the branches duly 

Clothe themselves in tender flower ; 

And for her sweet sake as truly 

All their fruit and fragrance shower ; 

But the stream witli careless laughter 
Runs in merry beauty by. 

And it leaves me, yearning after. 

Lorn to weep and lone to die. 

In my ears the syren river 

Sings, and smiles up in my face ; 

But for ever and for ever 
Runs from my embrace.’ 

There is a real glow about all that Mr. Massey writes, though 
this glow, especially in the love poems, is often somewhat hectic. 
The political and * patriotic 5 pieces in this volume are of little 
value, as indeed their author in his preface allows. His excuse 
for retaining them, now that he knows better, appears to us 
unsatisfactory. They express, he assures us, a state of feeling 
and opinion out of which he has himself grown, but in which 
thousands among the poorer classes still remain. Merely to 
represent this state, which he admits to have been a false one, 
without representing its falsehood, js to inflame and propagate. 
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instead of curing or alleviating, it in others. We would recom- 
mend Mr. Massey, in printing a future edition, to omit most of 
these poems, and to tone down some of the amatory pieces. 

Upon the whole, we cannot conclude this rapid survey of the 
latest poetical growth of English literature without arriving at 
a low estimate of its character and its tendencies. The harvest is 
great, but the labourers arc weak, though not few. We utterly 
dissent, indeed, from the hasty and superficial opinion that there 
is anything in the spirit of these times which renders men insen- 
sible to the charfns of the highest poetry, or disqualifies them from 
producing works more worthy of the language and the country 
in which they are born. The liberal patronage, the intelligent 
curiosity, the lenient and even enthusiastic criticism, which the 
humblest of these writers has met with, suffice to show that 
the English public were nevermore eager to hail the productions 
of literary genius. But the prevailing taste of the latest school 
of poetry in England is neither a healthy nor a vigorous one. 
It is infected with something of that mannerism which has 
produced the Prc-’Raphsielite school of* painters. In the absence 
of the higher qualities of art, such as enlarged creative powers 
of fiction, the charm of narrative, and the broad light and shade 
of character and thought, these poets linger with tedious predi- 
lection over the mosses on a wall or chace the shadows of the 
plain. There is not enough of human interest in their hearts. 
Their work is fanciful anil unreal : their meaning too frequently 
obscure, and their diction elaborate without being harmonious 
or correct. 

Wc have no doubt that these are passing imperfections, and 
the increased attention given to such poetry as we have leads 
us to hope that we shall emerge ere long from the regions of 
silence and obscurity into those of light and song. In spite of 
the fashion of the day, which may serve to raise this or that 
writer into a semblance of popularity, we must venture to record 
our opinion that the high places of English poetry are at this 
time unfilled, and that the man whose genius shall next enable 
him to embody in some living and original form the spirit and 
the feeling of our times has not yet revealed himself to us by 
his works. 
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Art. III. — 1. Sinai and Palestine in connexion with their 
History . By Arthur Penkhyn Stanley, M. Al With 
Maps and Plans. 8vo. London: 1856. 

2. Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El-Medinali and 
Meccah . By Richard F. Burton, Lieutenant, Bombay 
Army. 3 vols. 8vo. London: 1855-6. 

r I nhere is not a region in the world whose physical condition 
is in more striking contrast with its historical importance 
than the little peninsula of Sinai. The traveller who enters it from 
the side of Egypt, where every step has been through evidences 
of past greatness such as no other country can show, will find 
it hard to acquiesce in a startling observation quoted from Che- 
valier Bunsen by Mr. Stanley, that, with Jill its colossal remains, 
e Egypt has, properly speaking, no history ; ’ and still more 
difficult to realise, amid the desolation of Sinai, what M. Bunsen 
subjoins, that c History was born in that night when Moses 
* led forth his people from the Goshen ; ’ or at least that its 
birthplace can have been this silent and deathlike waste, with 
scarce a single monument to connect it with the ancient world, 
and with hardly a sign of life to identify it with the world of 
to-day. 

Nevertheless, such, rightly considered, is the relation of the 
two countries. Egypt, to an unreflecting observer, appears a 
land teeming with historical interest. More than two thousand 
years ago, her temples, licr palaces, her tombs, the mysterious 
characters with which they arc inscribed, supplied a theme of 
wonder to the Father of History; they are fraught with the 
same ever-fresh character for the scientific antiquarian of the 
present year. Sinai, on the other hand, seems as meagre in 
past interest as it is destitute of present attraction ; without one 
ruin to arrest the traveller’s eye, without an object (except the 
immemorial puzzle of the Sinaitic Inscriptions), to invite the 
research of the antiquarian ; without a single record beyond 
that awful and undying one written by Nature herself in the 

C ry desolation which, verifying with startling minuteness 
ery detail of the Sacred narrative, constitutes the sole 
historical inheritance of this strange region. And yet, although 
M. Bunsen has overstated the case in denying to Egypt all 
claim to a history, it must be confessed that her history 
. is merely the background of that great picture whose main 
and prominent action is placed among the rifted rocks and 
arid sands of Sinai. Considering history in its best and 
highest sense, not as a mere catalogue of names and events. 
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but as a record of spiritual and intellectual advancement or 
decline, the temples and tombs of Egypt, striking as they are 
to the eye, can hardly be said to possess any independent 
historical significance. They represent, and perhaps record, 
the material events which they were designed to com- 
memorate ; but, in the thoughtful words of Mr. Stanley, they 
tell of ‘ no before and after, no unrolling of a great drama, no 
‘ beginning, middle, or end of a moral progress, or even of a 
‘ mournful decline.* In the Desert, on the contraiy, every 
object, however unattractive to the eye of sense, — the desolate 
waste, the fire-stricken mountains, the stunted vegetation, the 
silence, the gloom, the utter desolation of life, — all have their 
language for the historian of the human race ; all speak 

* Of those immortal Truths which dwell 
Self-radiant in man’s heart.’ 

‘ The moment the green fields of Egypt recede from our view, 
‘ still more when we reach the Red Sea, the further and further 
‘ we advance into the Desert and the mountains, we fqel that 
‘ everything henceforward is continuous, that there is a sustained 
‘ and protracted interest, increasing more and more till it reaches 
‘ its highest point in Palestine, in Jerusalem, on Calvary, and 
‘ in Olivet.* 

The historical relations of the Peninsula, therefore, may be 
said to resemble its geographical position. As the ground which 
it occupies is central to those three countries which have in- 
fluenced most Btrikingly the spiritual destinies of the East — 
Egypt, Palestine, and Arabia, so its history is connected with 
them all. To Egypt, to Palestine, and to Arabia, each in 
turn, it lias been, as it were, a Holy Land. Even before the 
days of the Exodus, it possessed a religious interest for Egypt, 
which is still attested by the Sinaitic Inscriptions, and which 
was probably the ground of Mo6es*s petition to Pharaoh for 
leave to ‘ go out three days* journey into the desert and sacrifice 
‘unto the Lord.* For the Jews of Palestine it was sacred as 
the scene of all that is grandest and most awful in their reli- 
gious history. For the Moslem Arabs it is consecrated, as we. 
by the frequent allusions of the Koran, as by the tradition; 
visit of Mahomet to the convent of St. Catherine, where the 
footmark of his mule or dromedary id still pointed out ; and to 
this Moslem belief of its special sanctity the monks of Sinai 
have long been indebted* for the immunity from insult and out- 
rage which they alone, of all the denizens of the Desert, have 
enjoyed. 

It is not the least singular among the many strange revolu- 
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tions of the East, that a region which was of old the nursing- 
land of these great religious influences, and which is still, for 
the Christian and the Moslem world, the centre of so many 
sacred associations, should now,- in the mysterious ways of Pro- 
vidence, have itself, as regards religion, become an utter blank ! 
Travellers have long been struck by the godless manner of life 
of the Bedouins of the Peninsula, and by the total absence of 
religious practices among them. To those indeed who have re- 
verently examined the analogies with the Jewish and Christian 
systems discernible through all the corruptions* of Mahome- 
tanism, this very characteristic of the modern Bedouins has 
proved a source of painful, but curious interest. The wandering 
and altarless homes of this wild people are, as it were, a neutral 
ground between the lands of the Bible and of the Koran, the 
traditional customs of which still serve to explain how Jew and 
Mahometan, members of the same race, while most widely 
parted in doctrine, may yet maintain the closest union in 
many important points of the moral and social system. 

But without entering upon an inquiry far too vast for such 
limits as ours, it is clear that there are so many points of con- 
tact between Palestine and Arabia that they may well be con- 
sidered in connexion with each other ; and, as a partial illus- 
tration of these kindred associations, wc have selected, as the 
subject of a joint notice, the works of Mr. Stanley and Lieute- 
nant Burton, the two latest pilgrims, the first to the Holy Land 
of the Christian, the second to that of the Moslem, — pilgrims 
of a very different order of mind, indeed, and of very dissimilar 
feelings and habits of thought, but nevertheless presenting, each 
according to his own lights, the newest and most authentic 
information on their respective subjects. 

Mr. Stanley’s tour of Sinai and Palestine was made in the 
winter and spring of 1852-3 ; but his work has very little of 
the character of a personal narrative. When occasion arises, 
ho enters fully into the details of his own examination 'of the 
various localities which he describes ; but, in general, his book 
is rather the work of a thoughtful and accomplished scholar, 
condensing into a careful summary the results of the observa- 
tion and the learning of others, than a detailed account of what 
he himself has seen. It is partly a description of the present 
condition of the wellrknown scenes of the sacred narrative in 
Arabia, Palestine, and Syria, partly an essay on their historical 
associations, compiled, or at least medit&ted, upon the spot, by 
a man already familiar 1 with all that had been written on those 
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countries by the innumerable ^travellers and scholars who had 
gone before him. We know few books of travel which pre- 
sent such evidence of extensive erudition and accurate research ; 
certainly not one which unites so happily great reading and 
solid judgment, and which turns the learning of others so 
liberally to account without the least compromise of its own 
freedom of thought. Mr. Stanley has for once successfully 
shown that it is possible to unite erudition and originality, 
to be profound without dulness, and accurate in the details of 
a historical subject without losing sight of its bearings upon 
general history. He has gathered his stores out of every 
writer of authority from Bochart or Quaresmius down to 
Labonle, liitter, and Robinson ; and yet, free from pre-judg- 
ineuts to a degree which, strange as it. may seem, almost 
amounts to a defcot, we could hardly venture to say that he 
manifests any special predilection for the views of any one 
of his predecessors. With a keen perception of the natural 
beauties of scenery, and a still keener appreciation of its past 
associations, he never passes by anything that illustrates the 
topography, the history, and especially the sacred memorials, of 
the scene of his journey ; yet he has happily escaped that prolixity 
into which these qualities but too commonly betray. 

Mr. Stanley’s work will retain its place in literature as a 
contribution to the historical geography of Arabia and Pales- 
tine. The two most recent investigators of this important subject, 
Robinson* and Ritter f* if they have done much to elucidate it, 
have also done a great deal to unsettle and embarrass its study. 
Robinson is very often mainly aggressive in his strictures. Jle 
addresses himself far more to the demolition of existing theories 
than to the reconstruction of a system which may be received 
in their place. Ritter is always learned, and, generally speak- 
ing, singularly impartial ; but he is often so hesitating and so 
distrustful of his own convictions, that we know low writers 
from whom, even when we most admire his learning, his 
industry, his candour, and his clearness, we rise with so utterly 
vague and unsatisfied a feeling as to the practical conclusion to 
be deduced from his investigations. It is chiefly in the track 
of these (although not to the exclusion of the older writers) 
that Mr. Stanley has followed. Many of their difficulties in 
the topography of Palestine he has satisfactorily resolved in 


* Biblical Researches in Palestine, 3 vols. 8vo. 1841. 
t In his great work, the ‘ Welt-Kiinde in Verhiiltniss zUr Natur 
‘ und zur Geschichte des Mensclien,* vols.- xiv. xv. and xvi.; vol. xiv. 
contains Sinai ; vols. xv. and xvi., Palestine. 
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the part of hie work devoted to that subject; and if we 
cannot speak with the same unreserve of the chapters on Sinai, — 
if his statements here are occasionally vague and his conclusions 
faltering or uncertain, — it is not that he has evaded the diffi- 
culties of that intricate subject, or neglected the learning which 
others have expended upon their investigation. On the con- 
trary, we can hardly doubt that the very extent of his reading 
and his desire to do full justice to each of the conflicting 
views which prevail on this subject have been, on more than 
one occasion, the occasion of betraying him intb that hesita- 
tion which he himself deplores in his great master, Hitter. 

It would be unjust, however, to Mr. Stanley to consider him 
as a mere antiquarian, adjusting disputed measurements and 
determining doubtful localities. For the thoughtful student the 
charm of his book will bo, that, without neglecting these con- 
siderations, it passes beyond and above them. Fully alive to 
the importance of bringing out the agreement between the 
history of the Bible and the geography and natural scenery of 
the lands of the Bible, — the striking correspondence, for ex- 
ample, between the actual localities of the Sinaitic Desert aud 
the recorded events of the wanderings of the Jewish people ; 
the harmony between the history of J oshua and the still dis- 
cernible scones of the battles which he is related to have fought ; 
the lifelike truthfulness of the allusions to the natural character- 
istics of Arabia and Palestine with which the Prophecies and 
the Gospels abound, — he nevertheless deals with these subjects, 
and such as these, far less in the spirit of a polemic, than in that 
of a man full of his own convictions, and speaking, not so much 
for the purpose of convincing others, as of expressing, from 
the very fulness of this belief, that which ho himself feels so 
strongly. 

For, even independently of their doctrinal importance, or of 
the polemical or antiquarian illustrations to be derived from 
them, there is an intrinsic charm in these scenes to which no 
cultivated (not to say religious) mind can be insensible. With- 
out caring to determine the precise locality of every interesting 
incident, there are few imaginations, except of the very rudest, 
which will be dead to the influences of such a region. There 
arc few even amongst ourselves who can follow this path of 
pilgrimage and not clothe those mountains once again with 
the terrors of that awful Presence, or people anew with their 
mysterious occupants the 

‘ Wilds, where, mid the feline race, 

Couched hungry seers and prophets vigil-blind;’ 
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few, who among the time-worn caves of Mount Serbal, for 
example, will not go back to the days when Elijah ‘ came thither 

* into a cave, and lodged therein; 9 * or, again, upon what is still 
the high road of the yearly caravan of Mecca pilgrims, fancy that 
perhaps this is the very track of Paul on his outward or home- 
ward journey, s when he went into Arabia and returned again 

* to Damascus ; 9 f or, amid the dreamy silence of some noon- day 
halt, picture the young camel-driver of Mecca, as he rested from 
his toilsome march, as yet without a single thought of the 
mighty destiny which lay before him, and cherishing no higher 
aspiration than for a safe transit through the desert and a ready 
market for his merchandise ! It may be doubted, perhaps, 
whether Mr. Stanley has not gone beyond the general feeling, 
when he suggests that this pleasure of association is in all cases 
increased when the events which wc recall c occurred, not within 
4 perished or perishable buildings, but on the unchanging scenes 

* of Nature ; on the Sea of Galilee, and Mount Olivet, and at 

* the foot of Gcrizim, rather than in the house of Pilate, or the 
‘ inn at Bethlehem, or the garden of the Holy Sepulchre but 
there certainly arc many incidents in sacred history, and 
especially in the history of our Lord, the memory of which 
comes back upon the pilgrim with tenfold more pleasure on the 
grassy plain, or on the bare mountain-side, or upon the shore 
of the silent sea, than if it were commemorated by the most 
gorgeous monument that ever 

„ * Stood, the sun outfacing 

With its marble and its gold ! * 

And at all events, whatever may be the diversity of temper- 
ament, or the variety of attraction which the several scenes of 
this sacred land possess, Mr. Stanley certainly does not overstate 
its general interest, when he says that 

‘ The whole journey, as it is usually taken by travellers, presents 
the course of the history in a living parable to us, to which no 
other journey or pilgrimage can present any parallel. In its suc- 
cessive scenes, as in a mirror, is faithfully reflected the dramatic 
unity and progress which so remarkably characterises the Sacred 
History. Tlio primeval world of Egypt is with us, as with the 
Israelites, the starting point — the contrast of all that follows. 
With us, as with them, the pyramids recede, and the desert be- 
gins, and the wilderness melts into the hills of Palestine, and Je- 
rusalem is the climax of the long ascent ; and the consummation of 
tlio Gospel History presents itself locally, no less than historically, 


* 1 Kings, xix. 9. 


t Gal. i. 17. 
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as the end of the Law and the Prophets. And with us, too, as the 
glory of Palestine fades away into the “ common day ” of Asia Minor 
and the Bosphorus, gleams of light still continue — first, in the 
Apostolical labours, then fainter and dimmer in the beginnings of 
ecclesiastical history — Ephesus, Nicaaa, Chalcedon, Constantinople; 
and the life of European scenery and western Christendom completes 
by its contrast what Egypt and the East had begun. In regular 
succession at “ sundry ” and “ divers ” places, no less than in sundry 
“ times and divers manners,” “ God spake in times past to our 
“ fathers,” and the local as well as the historical diversity is neces- 
sary to the ideal richness and completeness of the whole.’ (Pref. 
xxv.) 

Although the work may be properly said to commence with 
the scenes of the Exodus, it is introduced by some slight but 
interesting sketches of the principal localities in the ordinary 
tour of Egypt and the Nile. These sketches, as well as those 
of the several stages of the journey through the Peninsula of 
Sinai, arc given in the form of extracts from the author’s ori- 
ginal journals, or from letters addressed to friends at home. 
They are written without any appearance of study, and are but 
a transcript of the impressions received upon the spot; but 
to many readers they will prove more attractive than the 
elaborate descriptions which are interspersed through the work, 
the fruit of study and research superadded to the observations 
made at the time. 

We shall not dwell, however, upon those portions of Mr. 
Stanley’s work which are already familiar to the readers of eastern 
travels, lie has described with great success the characteristic 
features of the desert of Sinai — its arid and desolate plain — 
that singular mountain-range whose jagged and fantastic peaks 
Sir Frederick Ilennikcr happily likened to c an ocean of lava, 

‘ which, while its waves were running mountains high, had 
‘ suddenly stood still ; ’ the wild and picturesque passes, the 
wadys, the springs, the oases, the strange and stunted vegetation. 
It is the utter absence of the ordinary accompaniment of moun- 
tain scenery in Europe, — of the variegated drapery of oak and 
birch, and pine and fir, nay, even of the grass, the fern, or the 
lichen which clothe, however scantily, the bleakest European 
mountains, that constitutes tbe great peculiarity of the moun- 
tains of the Desert to the eye of a western traveller. To this, 
too, Mr. Stanley, with much probability, ascribes a phenomenon 
which was first remarked by Niebuhr: — 

‘ The deep stillness and consequent reverberation of the human 
voice can never be omitted in any enumeration of the charac- 
teristics of Mount Sinai. From the highest, points of Has Saf4fch to 
its lower peak, a distance of about sixty feet(?), the page of a book, dis- 
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tinctly but not loudly read, was perfectly audible ; and every remark 
of the various groups of travellers descending from the heights of the 
same point rose clearly to those immediately above them. It was 
the belief of the Arabs who conducted Niebuhr, that they could make 
themselves heard across the Gulf of Akaba,— belief doubtless 
exaggerated, yet probably originated or fostered by the great dis- 
tance to which in those regions the voice can actually be carried. 
And it is probably from the same cause that so much attention has 
been 'excited by the mysterious noises which have from time to time 
been heard op the summit of Gebel Mousa, in the neighbourhood of 
Um-Slulmor, and in the mountain of Nakus, or the Bell, so called from 
the legend that the sounds proceed from the bells of a convent enclosed 
within the mountain. In this last instance the sound is supposed to 
originate in the rush of sand down the mountain side ; sand, here, as 
elsewhere, playing the same part as the waters or snows of the North. 
In the case of Gebel Mousa, where it is said that the monks had ori- 
ginally settled on the highest peak, but were, by these strange 
noises, driven down to their present seat in the valley ; and in the 
case of Um-Shdmer, where it was described by Burckhardt as like 
the sound of artillery, the precise cause has never been ascertained. 
But in all these instances, the effect must have been heightened by 
the death-like silence of a region where the fall of waters, even the 
trickling of brooks, is unknown.* (Pp. 14 , 15 .) 

Mr. Stanley, however, dwells with more pleasure on those 
characteristics of the Desert which illustrate its sacred history. 
He loves, for instance, to trace in its occasional springs or 
wells, a connexion with the ‘ waters ’ and ‘springs’ of the 
journey of the Israelites. In his allusions to the botany of the 
Desert, instead of pursuing new species or new distributions of 
classes, ho delights to. point out how the present vegetation is 
precisely ‘what might be inferred from the Mosaic history.’ 
He recognises in the wild acacia, called by the Arabs ‘sont,’ 
the € seneh ’ or ‘ senna ’ of the Burning Bush. The c ahittina,’ 
Of the wood of which the tabernacle was made, is still common 
under the name ‘ sayal.’ The wild broom which gave its name, 
‘ Bithmah,’ to one of the stations of the Israelites’ march, and 
under which Elijah slept (1 Kings, xix, 4.), is still seen, with 
the same tall canopy and white blossoms as of old, and is called 
by the almost identical name of ‘ Betem.’ The palm-trees, though 
dwarfed and stunted in their growth, still mark localities which 
may yet be recognised as scenes of the Israelitish history. 

So also, instead of discussing learned ethnological theories, 
he prefers to trace the analogies which the modern inhabitants 
of the Desert bear to its ancient Justory. 

* The general name by which the Hebrews called the u wilder- 
“ ness,” including always ( .that of Sinai, was “ the pasture,” Bare as 
the surface of the Desert is, yet the thin clothing of vegetation which 
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is seldom entirely withdrawn, especially the aromatic shrubs on the - 
high hill sides, furnish sufficient sustenance for the herds of the 6000 
Bedouins who constitute the present population of the Peninsula — 

* “ Along the mountain ledges green 
The scattered sheep at will may glean 
The Desert’s spicy stores.” 

So were they seen following the daughters or the shepherd slaves 
of Jethro. So may they be seen climbing the rocks, r or gathered 
round the pools and springs of the valleys, under the charge* of the 
black-veiled Bedouin women of the present day. “And in the Ti- 
jaha, Towara, or Alouin tribes, with their chiefs and followers, their 
dress, and manners, and habitations, wc probably see the likeness of 
the Midianites, the Amalckites, and the Israelites themselves, in this 
their earliest stage of existence. The long straight lines of black 
tents which cluster round the Desert springs, present to us, on a 
small scale, the image of the vast encampment gathered round the one 
Sacred Tent, which, with its coverings of dyed skins, stood conspi- 
cuous in the midst, and which recalled the period of their nomadic 
life long after their settlement in Palestine. The deserted villages, 
marked by rude enclosures of stone, are doubtless such as those to 
which the Hebrew wanderers gave the name of “ Hozaroth,” and 
which afterwards furnished the type of the primitive sanctuary at 
Sliiloh. The rude burial grounds, with the many nameless head- 
stones, far away from human habitation, are such as the host of 
Israel must have left behind them at the different stages of their 
progress, at Massah, at Sinai, at Kibroth hattauvah, “ the graves of 
“ desire.” The salutations of the chiefs, in their bright scarlet robes, 
the one “going out to meet the other,” the “obeisance,” the “kiss” 
on either side the head, the silent entrance into the tent for consult- 
ation, are all graphically described in the encounter between Moses 
and Jethro. The constitution of the tribes, with the subordinate 
degrees of Sheykbs, recommended by Jethro to Moses, is the very 
same which still exists amongst those who are possibly his lineal 
'descendants — the gentle race of the Towara.’ (P. 24.) 

His favourite topic, however, is the geography of the Penin- 
sula, — the route of the Israelites and the scenes of the great 
events of the Exodus, — and on this he has evidently be- 
stowed his best learning and research. We know no book 
which, in a brief compass, contains so clear and comprehensive 
a summary of the topographical controversies to which this 
fertile subject has given rise. Nevertheless, in spite of all the 
learning and all the love of the subject which it displays, 
it will be found the least satisfactory portion of Mr. Stanley’s 
volume. Beyond a lucid and impartial statement of the 
conflicting opinions in the several controversies and of the 
chief grounds alleged in support of each, we cannot, in most 
cases, say that he has done much towards their definitive adpist- 
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meat. The very variety of his reading embarrasses him. In 
the opposite extreme to his dogmatising. predecessors, he has 
too often needlessly contented himself with a hypothetical de- 
cision ; occasionally he takes refuge in an alternative ; some- 
times he even declines altogether to venture an opinion. Thus, 
for example, although he has narrowed very considerably the 
controversy regarding the place of the Passage of the Bed Sea, 
lie leayes undecided the large question, whether the point of 
departure is to be fixed at Suez or at the mouth of the Wady 
Tu&rik. He frill not decide whether the waters of Marah be 
at How&ra, or at Ghurundel, or at a third (seemingly as yet 
unexplored) site near Tih-el-’Amara. And, in discussing the 
route of the Israelites, far from venturing to choose between 
the coast line by Tor and through the Wady Hebrun, and the 
inland line through the Wadys Shellal, ‘ Mokatteb, Fciran, and 
E s Sheykh, he even suggests a third line, c which is not likely, 
‘ but must be borne in mind as possible ’ (p. 38.). 

We are most of all struck with this appearance of hesitation 
in his otherwise excellent observations on the identification of 
the Sinai of the Exodus ; because, although, in the text of his 
book, he stops short of any distinct conclusion, we can hardly 
doubt, from the extract of his Journal contained in the notes, 
that he formed upon the spot a very decided opinion, which we 
ourselves believe to be the much more probable one. _ He con- 
tents himself in the text with stating the reasons that are 
alleged in favour of each of the two mountains (Serbal and 
Gebel Mousa), which, on different grounds, claim to be con- 
sidered as the ancient Sinai. It is well known that the latter 
of these has long been' marked out by tradition as the true 
Mountain of the Law. It is the site of the celebrated convent 
of St. Catherine, built by the Emperor Justinian in the early 
part of the sixth century ; and the coincident Mahometan tra- 
dition of its identity with Sinai is attested by the mosque which 
stands within the precincts of the convent. The very name of 
the Serbal range, on the contrary, was unknown until the visit 
of Niebuhr in 1762; and Burckhardt, in 1816, was the first 
European who accomplished its ascent. Biippell, in 1831, 
ascended a different peak ; and to these travellers we are in- 
debted for some very interesting specimens of the so-called 
Sinaitic Inscriptions, copied upon the spot, of which Beer gave an 
account in his treatise published at Leipsig in 1833.* The ac- 
knowledged antiquity of these inscriptions, which were believed 
by Beer to be the work of Christian pilgrims as early as the 


Iuscriptiones et Papyri veteres Semitici. Leipsig, 1833. 
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fourth century, appeared to him to imply the especial sanctity of 
the mountain; and this belief seemed to be confirmed by the au- 
thority, if not of Josephus, at least of Eusebius, St. Jerome, and 
Cosmas Indicoplcustes. Accordingly, for this and other reasons, 
Lepsius, in 1845, unhesitatingly pronounced against the re- 
ceived tradition in favour of Gebel Mousa, which tradition he 
declared to have arisen in the age immediately preceding that 
of Justinian, and to be at variance with the older belief, which 
identifies Serb&l as the true Sinai, and which holds to be 
attested by all the known writers before that period. Not- 
withstanding these authorities, Robinson (who certainly cannot 
be taxed with any undue leaning to existing traditions), and, 
still more recently, Ritter, have adhered to the received belief 
which regards Gebel Mousa as the true Sinai; mainly in- 
fluenced (as was also Lord Lindsay) by the peculiar fitness 
of the plain at the base of this mountain — the Wady-cr- 
Raheh* — to be the scene of the encampment, and of the 
various movements of the people at the foot of Sinai which 
are described in the nineteenth chapter of Exodus; — for which 
movements the environs of Mount Serb&l, both from con- 
formation and want of space sufficient for such a multi- 
tude,^ appeared strikingly unsuited. Mr. Stanley himself urges 
in his (Journal) the full force of this important considera- 
tion drawn from the locality. He describes the low alluvial 
mounds at the foot of the cliff as exactly answering to the 

* bounds * which were to keep off the people from * touching 
‘the Mount.* He states that the plain is not broken and 
uneven, like almost all others in the range, but € presents a 
c long and retiring sweep, against which the people could 

* “ remove and stand afar off.” * He observes, too, that * the 

* cliff, rising, like a huge altar, in front of the whole congre- 
c gation, and visible against the sky in lonely grandeur from 
c end to end of the whole plain, is the very image of “ the 

* “ mount that might be touched,” and from which the voice 
c of God might be heard far and wide over the stillness of the 

* plain below, widened at that point to its utmost extent by 
c the confluence of all the contiguous valleys.* In a word, 
there is hardly one of his observations which do,es not go to 
show that all nis own convictions are in favour of the claim of 
Gebel Mousa. Yet, while the Journal lays down premises 
which can only lead to one conclusion, the text of the work, as 
if shrinking from collision with the authority of Lepsius, and of 


* Letters from the Holy Land, p. 194 v His opinion, however, is, 
that Gebel Minegia is the true Sinai, p. 197. 
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that literary terrorist which Chevalier Bunsen calls * the most 
‘ recent criticism , 9 mars all the effect of its learning by halting 
between the two views, irreconcilable as they are with each 
other. 

A further discussion has arisen, among those who agree in 
receiving Gebel Mousa as the site of the giving of the Law, 
regarding the identification of the plain at its foot, in which 
the people were assembled. Robinson at once concluded it to 
be the Wady-er-Raheh, in front of the magnificent cliffs of the 
Kits Sasafch ; while Ritter, relying on the later authority of 
Strauss*, as well as that of Laborde and others, fixes on the 
Wady Sebayeh, the plain which lies at the back of Gcbcl 
Mousa, and which Robinson had no opportunity of examining* 
As this is a controversy which, depending entirely upon con- 
sideration of locality, can only be fully examined, upon the spot, 
we looked with* some curiosity for Mr. Stanley’s verdict regard- 
ing it. We shall transcribe the extract from his Journal in 
which it is contained. 

* And now for the question which every one asks on that conse- 
crated spot. Is this “the tup of the mount” described in Exodus, or 
must we seek it elsewhere ? The whole question turns on another 
question, whether there is a plain below it agreeing with the words 
of the narrative. Dr. Robinson, who has the merit of discovering 
first that magnificent approach which I have before described on the 
other side of the mountain, declares not ; hut Laborde and others have 
so confidently maintained that there was a large and appropriate place 
for the encampment below this peak, that I was fully prepared to 
find it, and to believe in tlic old tradition. This impression is so 
instantly overthrown by .the view of the Wady-Seb’-ayeh, as one 
looks down upon it from the precipice of Gebel Mousa, that it must 
be at once abandoned in favour of the view of the great approach 
before described, unless oither the view of the plain of Er-RjUieh 
was less imposing from above than it was from below, or the plain of 
Seb’-ayeh more imposing from below than it was from above. The 
first thing to be done was, therefore, to gain the summit of the other 
end of the range called the Uus Sasafcli (Willow Head), overlooking 
the Er-Raheh from above. The whole party descended, and after 
winding through the numerous basins and cliffs which make up the 
range, we reached the rocky point overlooking the approach wc had 
come the preceding day. The effect on us, as on every one who has 
seen and described it, was instantaneous. It was like the seat on 
the top of Serbal, but with the difference, that here was the deep 
wide yellow plain sweeping down to the very base of the cliffs ; 
exactly answering to the plain on which the people “removed and 
€ * stood afar off.” .... There is yet a higher mass of granite imme- 


* 


Sinai und Golgotha (Berlin, 1850), pp. 162, 163. 
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diately above this point, which should be ascended, for the greater 
completeness of view which it affords. The plain below is then seen 
extending not only between the ranges of Tlaha and Furei’S, but also 
into the lateral valleys, which, on the north-east, unite it with the 
wide Wady of the Sheykh. This is important, as showing how far 
the encampment may have been spread below, still within sight of the 
same summit. Behind extends the granite mass of the range of 
Gebel Mousa, cloven into deep gullies and basins, and ending in the 
traditional peak, crowned by the memorials of its double sanctity. 
The only point which now remained was to explore the Wady-Seb’- 
aych on the other side, and to ascertain whether its appearance and 
its relation to Gebel Mousa from below was more suitable than it 
had seemed from above. This I did on the afternoon of the third 
day, and I came to the conclusion that it could only be taken for the 
place, if none other existed. Tt is rough, uneven, narrow. The only 
advantage which it has is, that the peak, from a few points of view, 
rises in a more commanding form than the Ras Sas&feh. .But the 
mountain never descends upon the plain. No ! If we are to have a 
mountain without a wide araphi theatre at its base, let us have Serbtil ; 
but, if otherwise, I am sure that if the monks of Justinian had fixed 
the traditional scene on the Ras Sasufeh, no one would for an instant 

have doubted that this only could be the spot Considering 

the almost total absence of such conjunctions of plain and mountain 
in this region, it is a really important evidence to the truth of the 
narrative that one sucli conjunction can be found, and that within 
the neighbourhood of the traditional Sinai. Nor can I say that the 
degree of uncertainty that must Jiang over it, materially diminished 
my enjoyment of it. In fact, it is a great safeguard for the real 
reverence due to the place, as ‘the scene of the first great revelation 
of God to man. As it is, you may rest on your general conviction, 
and be thankful/ (Pp. 75, 76.) 

These circumstances would appear to bo almost conclusive; 
and there are two other local requirements of the Bible narra- 
tive which are verified in the present condition of the Wady- 
er-Ralieh, and in it only. First, it would have been possible for 
Moses to descend into this valley from the mountain without 
seeing the proceedings in the camp till he had actually ap- 
proached to its very confines. Secondly, it contains a brook, 
which may represent that * brook which came down out of the 
c mount, 9 on whose waters Moses strewed the powder of the 
fragments of the idol. Neither of these conditions is found in 
the valley of Seb -ayeh, according to the report of Mr. Stanley. 

For the minor localities of Sinai Mr. Stanley trusts but little 
to the existing traditions. Many of them are palpably false 
and incongruous; and he conjectures, with much probability, 
that the physical peculiarities of the district of Gebel Mousa 
have suggested most of the legendary scenes still exhibited to 
travellers. Such were the fossu tftes, of which early travellers 
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sppjEtk a 8 memorials of the ‘ Burning Bush,’ but which are no 
longer discoverable. Such, too, are the mark of the back of 
Moses, the head of the golden calf, and the body of St. Ca- 
therine, which are pointed out in the configuration of the 
mountain tops, and which bear a rude resemblance to the ob- 
jects of which they are supposed to be the natural monuments. 
The track of the mule or dromedary of Mahomet is confessedly 
the work of the monks of the convent, intended to secure by its 
presence the protection of the Bedouin tribes. 

Mr. Stanley’s ‘account of the now celebrated Sinaitic In- 
scriptions will be looked for anxiously by Biblical scholars. 
As lie has not entered into any particulars of their history, 
wc may briefly explain, since the subject has recently created 
much interest, that in many valleys of the interior, particularly 
those which converge towards Mount Serb&l, and upon both* 
coasts (but principally on the western) the cliffs are found 
nidely graven with numerous inscriptions, for the most part 
in characters till of late unknown, but with a small intermix- 
ture of Greek and Latin. The existence of these inscriptions 
is first mentioned by the monk, or merchant, Cosmas, surnamed 
Indicopleustes, who visited Sinai in the year 518, from whose 
account it is sufficiently clear that even in his day, they pre- 
sented every appearance of antiquity, f No further notice of 
them occuvs till the time of Pococke, who, in his work, gave 
some specimens of them, in consequence of which Bishop Clay- 
ton offered a sum of five hundred pounds, as an inducement 
to further researches. Niebuhr J (1762) made a special visit 
for the purpose of prosecuting these curious researches ; but by 
a 'mistake of his guide, he was conducted, not to the sites of 
these inscriptions, but to the Egyptian monuments of Sarbout 
cl Kadam.§ His work directed towards them the attention of 
many other travellers; but it is to Burckhardt, Grey||, and 
Lepsius that we owe the main body of th£ specimens which wc 


* Dr. Robinson (vol. i, p. 188.) states that none are to be found 
east of Mount Sinai ; but Lord Lindsay met some, even in that dis- 
trict, as did also Mr. Bankes. ( Lord Lindsay's Letters, p. 175.) 

t His narrative is published in Montfaucon’s * Collectio Nova 
‘ Patrum,* vol. ii. p* 205. 
t Voyage en Arabic, vol. i. p. 212. 

5 Wells ted’s Arabia, vol. ii. p. 16. 

|f Grey’s collection, the largest that had appeared up to his time, 
was published in the ‘ Transactions of the Roy al A Society of Litera- 
ture,* vol. ii. part i. 147. (Robinson incorrectly ^refers to vol. iii.) 
They are 177 in number. 
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possess * * * § ; and the first practical essay towards their decipherment 
was that of Professor Beer of Leipzig, whose industry and 
sagacity systematized the characters into an alphabet, which 
the latest investigations, and especially those of Professor Tuchf, 
have proved to be in almost every respect perfectly trust* 
worthy 4 The most various and contradictory opinions have 
been hazarded; as to their age, their origin, and their tenor. 
The Jew companions of the monk Cosmas professed to read 
and explain them as Hebrew; and, relying on their report, 
Cosmas considered the inscriptions to be of % Hebrew origin, 
and to have been ‘ preserved for the sake of the unbelievers 9 
l arcd&fievcov Sta rovs atrierrovs ]. Beer, on the contrary, be- 

lieved them to be the work of Christian pilgrims, graven 
from age to age, to commemorate their visit to these sacred 
regions. Lepsius is substantially of the same opinion ; although 
he thinks the pilgrims were * inhabitants of the country, and 
of the first centuries after Christ. 9 § Tuch holds them to be the 
work of Pagans ; and undoubtedly several of those which have 
been deciphered, contain such names as ‘ servant of Uzza 9 1| 
(Venus), ‘Servant of Manah 9 (Fate), ‘Servant of Baal, of 
‘ Hobal or Saturn. 9 Ritter connects them with the idolatrous 
worship of the Philistines or the later Amalekitcs. Forster 
considers them to be the journals of the Jewish people in their 

* Seetzen (who afterwards died by poison at Mocha in 1811, as he 
was preparing to set out on the pilgrimage to Mecca) published a small 
but interesting collection of these inscriptions in the great Oriental 
Journal conducted by Count Rzewuski at Vienna (6 vols. folio, 
1809-16), ‘ Fundgruben des Orients. 9 Fac-similes of the entire are 
given in that Journal, vol. ii. p. 470. This learned periodical, which 
reached only the sixth volume, and which contains papers indifferently 
in German, Italian, Latin, French, and English, is too little known 
by English Orientalists. 

f ‘Ein und Zwanzig Sinaitische Inscriptionen, 9 Leipsig, 1849. 

J This alphabet is given by Chevalier Bunsen in his Table of 
Semitic Alphabets. ‘Christianity and Mankind, 9 vol. iii. p. 254. 
It is impossible, from the very form, to doubt its affinity with that 
clasB of alphabets. 

§ Lepsius’s ‘ Letters from Egypt, 9 p. 297., Bohn 9 s edition. 

|| Bunsen, vol. iii. p. 234. The language is easily identified as a 
variety of Arabic. The contents so deciphered, however, are chiefly 
‘ travellers writing their names and greeting the reader, or desiring 
* to be remembered by him who passes by. 9 (P. 232.) Two in- 
scriptions of some trifling historical import, (one Greek, the other 
Latin,) are cited by Mr. Forster in liis Letter on the ‘Israelitisli 
‘ Authorship of the Sinaitic Inscriptions, 9 p. 39. These two inscrip- 
tions are found in Grey’s collection, already referred to. 
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wanderings through the Peninsula. * And last of all, Chevalier 
Bunsen, reviewing all the previous theories, declares that all are 
right, while each is wrong, the inscriptions being, in his judg- 
ment, a mixture of Pagan, Jewish, and Christian, f It would 
be rash perhaps, until the publication of Tueh’s collection 
(which, in addition to the inscriptions collected by Lepsius and 
those of older date, will contain many hundred unpublished 
ones collected by M. de Laval, and now deposited at the 
Louvre) to venture any positive opinion as to them all; but 
even from wliat has been already made public. We cannot 
doubt that specimens of all three classes, Pagan, Hebrew, and 
Christian, will be found among them ; nor from the samples 
already deciphered, can we anticipate any very important 
literary or historical results of the whole. . 

We had looked to Mr. Stanley’s book for some light on 
this curious controversy ; but he touches it very slightly, and 
professes to * go entirely by the appearance, and not by the* 

* language, of the inscriptions, of which he has lio knowledge 

* whatever.’ On one point, the number of the inscriptions, he 
differs so very widely from all who have gone before him, that 
wc can hardly accept his testimony without reserve. Lord 
Lindsay, speaking of the W&dy Mokattcb (the very name of 
which indeed, — the written (or c inscribed ’) valley ’ — seems 
to confirm his statement), says, that they may be counted 4 by 
c thousands J Dr. .Robinson uses the very same expression 
(vol. i. p. 188.) ; and Lepsius describes them as existing 'in im* 

* mense numbers ’ in the same place. § Now Mr. Stanley assures us 
that this ‘ is not the ease by any means ; 9 that the Wady Mokatteb 
is a large open valley with no continuous wall of rock on cither 
side, but with masses of rock receding and advancing, and that 

* it is only, or chiefly, on those advancing masses the inscrip- 
‘ tions struggle, not by thousands, but at most by hundreds or 

fifties.’ (P. 58.) Again, on Mount Serbftl, where Lepsius saw 
e innumerable ’ inscriptions, and where Burckhardt professes to 
have been equally successful ||, Mr. Stanley and his party * saw 
c no more than throe,’ though ho thinks that they * could hardly 
‘ have overlooked any.’ And on the whole, he thinks them 
‘ much less numerous than the scribblings of the names of 

* In his ‘ Voice of Israel from the Rocks of Sinai ’ ; the first part 
of his ‘ One Primeval Language,’ London, 1851. 

f Christianity and Mankind, vol. iii. p* 233* 

t Letters from the Holy Land, p. 175. 

\ Letters from Egypt, p. 297. 

|| ‘Reisen in Syrien,* vol. ji. p. 979, 980. Ho says it would take 
six or eight days to copy them all. 
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* Western travellers on the monuments in the valley of the Nile 
€ since the beginning of this century.’ * 

On another point — the occurrence of crosses prefixed to the 
inscriptions — Mr. Stanley’s testimony is more valuable, both 
because the question of the origin of the inscriptions is to 
some extent involved in that of tho crosses, and because his 
attention was directed to this point with a full knowledge 
that the learned were divided in opinion as to the fact. Jle 
positively states that 4 crosses of all kinds, chiefly 4- and 
4 were very numerous and conspicuous, standing usually at the 

* beginning of the inscriptions, and (what is important) occur- 
4 ring also, and in the same position, before those written in 
4 Greek and Arabic; often nothing but the cross, sometimes 
4 the cross with alpha and omega.’ (P. 61.) He found these 
last in the same place where lie had noticed a Latiii inscription, 
and in the same colour as the contiguous Sinaitic characters. 
He adds that, having previously seen that Forster and the 
latest German authority, Tucli, agreed in denying these in- 
scriptions to be Christian, and the symbols prefixed to them 
to be crosses, he was 4 the more surprised to find them in such 
4 numbers and of such a character ; ’ and concludes that, how- 
ever else they may he explained, he can 4 hardly imagine a 
4 doubt that they are the work, for the most part of Christians, 
4 whether travellers or pilgrims.’ (P. 62.) Wc must say that, 
having carefully examined the engraved inscriptions in the 
collections of Grey and Sectzent, and, we may add, even in 

* For this and some othefls of his statements Mr. Stanley is taken 
very angrily to task by Mr. Forster, author of the * Voice of Sinai, 9 
in the letter .already cited, 4 On the lsraelitish Authorship of the 
4 Sinaitic Inscriptions.’ Now, even if any inaccuracy as to such 
details as the number, the height, or the style and appearance of the 
inscriptions, were established against Mr. Stanley, it would detract 
but little from the real value of his book, which rests on a very 
different foundation. But the question at issue between them docs 
not affect in the slightest degree the interesting but hopeless theory 
which Mr. Forster desires to sustain. Even though Mr. Forster’s 
alphabet, anachronous as we believe it to be, were satisfactorily 
established, there is still one fatal defect in his theory, viz., that the 
language of the Israelites of the Exodus must have been in sub- 
stance the language of the Pentateuch, to which language Mr. Forster’s 
conjectural text of the .inscriptions boars no analogy. His strictures 
upon Mr. Stanley’s interpretation of the supposed symbol of the 
Cross in the inscriptions, appear to us to involve a clear petitio 
principii . 

j* We would refer particularly to the inscriptions numbered 16, 
17, 18. 23., as well as to several others, Jin the plate already referred 
to, in the second volume of the 4 Fundgruben des Orients, p. 470. 
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Mr. Forster’s own book, we ourselves can arrive at no other 
conclusion. 

There is one question which has been raised regarding these 
cross-like symbols and the inscriptions annexed to them, and 
which is of much importance in deciding their relation to the 
general body of the inscriptions. Mr. Forster states* that there 
is a marked and uniform distinction between these uncial 
characters and the unknown Sinaitic inscriptions ; the former 
being cut upon the rock, while the latter are punched or dotted 
out. On this' point Mr. Stanley, unaware of the interest 
attached to it, affords no information ; but it will deserve the 
attention of some future explorer. 

In the midst of these strange and mysterious memorials, 
whether of Christian, Jewish, or pagan piety, occurs the only 
known object of religious veneration in the eyes of the Bedouins. 
In the Eastern extremity of 

'The great crescent-shaped valley which embraces the whole 
cluster of Sinai, is the tomb of the Sbeykh, from which the "Wady de- 
rives its name — “ The Wady Es-Sheykh,” the “ Valley of the Saint.” 
In a tenement of the humblest kind is the Sheykh Saleh’s grave. 
Who he was, when he lived, is entirely unknown. Possibly lie may 
have been the founder of the tribe of that name, which still exists in 
the Peninsula ; possibly the ancient prophet mentioned in the Koran 
as preaching the faith of Islam before the birtii of Mahomet. The 
present belief would seem to be, that he was one of the circle of 
companions of the Prophet, who, according to the defiance of all 
chronological laws in the minds of uneducated Mussulmans, included 
Saleh, Moses, David, and Christ, as well as Abu Bekr, Omar, and 
Ali. This tomb is to the modern Bedouins the sanctuary of the 
Peninsula. As they approach it, they exhibit signs of devotion 
never seen elsewhere ; and once a year all the tribes of the Desert 
assemble round it, and celebrate with races and dances a Bedouin 
likeness of the funeral games round the tomb of Patroclus. Sacri- 
fices of sheep and camels, with sprinkling of the blood on the walls 
of this homely chapel, aro described os accompanying this sepulchral 
feast.’ (Pp. 56, 57.) 

From Sinai, onwards, Mr. Stanley abandons the attempt to 
trace the further course of the Israelite jjeople through the 
Peninsula, except that he inclines to the opinion which identi- 
fies Kadesh with the celebrated city of Petra ; and it is plain 
that he gladly hastens forward to the more congenial subject of 


* ‘ Israelitish Authorship,’ p. 47.; also p. 38., where the authority 
of Grey is alleged ; and p. 20., where the statement is made from a 
note of tho late Captain Butler, by whom they wore carefully exa- 
mined. 
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^Palestine* Thtf description of {this portion of liis route, the 
threshold of Palestine, is singularly beautiful, although the 
general line of thought uis$r: not tie altogether new. 

‘The approach to Palestine! ‘'can be more gradual. 
Tliere is no special point at 1 whiqh^you can Say the Desert is ended, 
and the Land of Promise is began. Yet there is an interest in that 
solemn and peaceful melting away'of one into the other which 1 can- 
not describe. It is like the striking passage in Thalaba describing 
the descent of the mountains, with the successive beginnings of vege- 
tation and warmth. The first change was perhaps *vhal one would 
least expect— the disappearance of trees. The last palms were 
those we left at ’Ain-ol-Weibeh. Palm Sunday was the day which 
shut us out, I believe, with few rare exceptions, from those beautiful 
creations of the Nile and Desert springs — Judaea knows them no 
more. The next day we saw the last of our well-known Acacia — 
that consecrated and venerable tree of the Burning Bush and of the* 
Tabernacle ; and then, for the first time in the whole journey, wo 
had to take our mid-day meal without shade. But meanwhile every 
other sign of life was astir. On descending from the Pass of Safeli, 
one observed that the little shrubs, which had more or less sprinkled 
the whole ’Arabali, were more thickly studded; the next day they 
gave a grey covering to the whole hill-side, and the little tufts of 
grass threw in a general tint of green before unknown. Then 
the red anemones of Petra re*appeared, and then here and there 
patches of corn. As we advanced, this thin covering became deeper 
and fuller ; iind daisies and hyacinths were mixed with the blood 
drops of the anemones. Signs of ancient habitations appeared in the 
ruins of forts and remains, which might have been either Cauannitish 
temples or Christian churches; on the hill-sides; wells, too, deeply 
built with marble casings round their mouths, worn by the ropes of 
ages. East and west, under a long line of hills which bounded it to 
the north, ran a wide plain in which verdure, though not universal, 
was still predominant. Up to this line of hills our Tuesday’s course 
took us, and still the marks of ruins increased on the hill-tops, and 
long courses of venerable rock or stone, the boundaries or roads, or 
both, of ancient inhabitants ; and the anemones ran like fire through 
the mountain glens; and deep* glades of corn, green and delicious to> 
the eye, spread right and left before us.’ (Pp. 99, 1,00.) 

In entering Palestine, Mr* Stanley, in common with all other 
travellers, was struck with the smallness of a territory which fills 
so large a space in the history of Mankind. Its breadth rarely 
exceeds fifty miles, while its extreme length from * Dan to lieer- 
* sheba,’ is but one- hundred and eighty* From almost every 
height in Palestine the entire breadth of the territory may be 
taken in at a view, from the hills of Moab to the sea ; and the 
traveller, even in despite of previous preparation, is startled to 
find that in one long day he has passed from the capital of 
J udfea to that of Samaria, or that, in. eight hours, he has seen 
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* three such spots as Hebron, Bethlehem* a*d Jerusalem* * It 
brings a strange feeling, too, especially after leaving the un- 
certain topography’ of thfe - Desert, to arrive suddenly in the 
midst of places whose still existing names have been familiar 
to us from infancy, as the scenes of events which we have never 
thought of without awe ; s to hear the names of Carmel, Maon, 

* Ziph, shouted out by the Bedouin guides, or by the ploughman 

* in thc t fields, who knew no more of David’s wanderings than * 
f of those of Ulysses.’ This is the charm of travel in a classic 
land. But no\Vhcre is it felt with half the frequency or half 
the security which is enjoyed among the unquestioned localities 
of the lands of the Bible y and we know no traveller who lias so 
fully realised this charm, or imparted its enjoyment to his readers 
so naturally, and with so little appearance of ellbrt, as Mr. 
Stanley in his chapters upon Palestine. 

Entering Palestine from the extreme South, he follows the 
natural division of the country ; commencing with tlie inland 
districts of Judaea and Samaria ; passing thence to the Maritime 
Plain, — the long stripe, which stretches along the Mediterra- 
nean from the old Philistia, through the plain of Sharon and the 
land of Asher, to Phoenicia, thence crossing to the valley of the 
Jordan, Teraca, and the Trans- Jordunic tribes; and concluding 
with Galilee and the tribes of the North, the upper Jordan, and 
finally, the Lebanon and Damascus. Peraea, and the lands be- 
yond the Jordan, are described, as we learn from d note, not 
from personal observation, but from the report of the author’s 
friend, liev. G. Horsley Palmer. 

His details, both of the general topography of Palestine, and 
of the special localities* of Jerusalem, and the other cities of 
note, are carefully gathered from the latest researches of the 
eminent biblical scholars who have devoted themselves to this 
investigation, modified, in some coses, by the author’s own ob- 
servation of the actual site. Into these details, interesting, but 
in many instances full of perplexity, we do not propose to enter, 
especially as seme of them involve polemical discussions, for 
which we have neither space nor inclination. What is really 
original in Mr. Stanley’s treatment of the subject, is the bold, 
though thoroughly religious spirit in which he has transferred 
the study from the narrow field of Biblical archaeology to its 
tr ue place in the general science of man ; reverently gathering 
towards this sacred spot, as the one great centre of man’s destiny, 
all the devious and delicate threads which converge thither- 
wards in the tangled web of history, and whose convergence, 
distinctly traceable, appeals, for a philosophical mind, to con- 
vert into a historical reality that simple .belief still expressed in 
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aping; *# the <mediaml maps of the workt-(as, for instance, that of 
tine 14tl* century, preserved in Hereford cathedral) which ex- 
hibit Jerusalem as the literal ‘ centre of the earth. 9 Mr. Stanley 
istfully aliye to till these associations. He has not overlooked 
any of the relations of Palestine, whether with ancient or with 
modern history with Egypt, with Assyria* with Koine, with 
Arabia, or with the West. Apart altogether from its higher 
and holier interests, it would be difficult to find, in any other 
country, the same ‘confluence of associations. 9 The cliffs of the 
Nahr-el-Kelb in the Lebanon exhibit, side by side, the hiero- 
glyphics of Haweses the Great, the arrow-headed characters of 
Sennacherib, and the Latin Inscriptions of Antoninus. The 

S lain of Beth-hpron, tohich witnessed the first victory of the 
cws as they advanced into their Promised Land, was alfco the 
scene, after a period of fifteen hundred years, of their last great 
feat of arms before they finally succumbed to the lloman power. 
The same plain appears again, after a long interval, as the most 
eastern point to which liiclmrd of England reached in his inarch 
towards the Holy City. The general memory of these events, 
separated by so wide an interval, is preserved in the name Bir-el- 
Khebir ( c the Well of the Hero *), borne by a well near the 
village of Ajalon. It is hard to imagine a more remarkable 
illustration of the large and varied interest of the history of Pa- 
lestine, than in what Mr. Stanley calls this c strange coin- 
* plexity of associations, which renders it doubtful whether “ the 
* “ Hero," so handed down by tradition, be the great leader of 
* the hosts of Israel, or the flower of English chivalry. 9 

One of the characteristics of Palestine which Mr. Stanley 
brings out with tlic greatest learning and ingenuity, is its fitness 
for the great part which it was designed to fill in the history of 
the world. Considered in relation to their supernatural desti- 
nies, the narrowness of the territory served at onco to isolate 
the chosen people from that dangerous contact with heathendom 
by which their faith was always imperilled, and to foster their 
consciousness, which lay hidden under so many forms, that 
they were not always to be restrained within earthly barriers 
like these. Considered in their external relations to other mem- 
bers of the human, family, the position of Palestine, now, in the 
ebbing* and flowings of the tide of progress, removed almost 
beyond the limits of civilisation, was then singularly appropriate. 
It was in those ages 

« The vanguard of the eastern, and therefore of the civilised world; 
and, moreover, stood midway between the two great seats of ancient 
Empire, Babylon and Egypt* It was on the high-road from one to 
the other of the** mighty 'powers* the prize for which they con- 
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tended — the battle-field **on which they fought— the high-bridge, 
over which they ascended and descended respectively into the deep 
basins, of the Nile and Euphrates. Its first appearance on tho stage 
qf history is as a halting-place for a wanderer frotn Mesopotamia, 
who ^‘passed through the land,” and 44 journeyed going on still 
“ toward the south,” and “ went down into Egypt” The first great 
struggle which that wanderer had to maintain was against the host 
qf' Chedorlaomer, from Persia and from Babylon. The battle in 
/which the latest hero of the Jewish monarchy perished, was to check 
the advance of an Egyptian king on his way to contest the empire 
of the then known world with the king of Assyria at Carchemish. 
The whole history of Palestine, between the return from the captivity 
and tho Christian ern, is a contest between the "kings of the north 
“ and the kings of the south,” the descendants of Seleucus and the 
descendants of Ptolemy, for the possession of the country. And 
when, at last, tho west begins to rise as a new power on the horizon, 
Palestine, as the nearest point of contact between the two worlds, 
becomes the scene of the chief conflicts of Rome with Asia.’ (Pp. 
116, 117.) 

It would be interesting to follow Mr. Stanley’s examina- 
tion of the physical peculiarities of this land, the character of 
its soil, its natural conformation, its climate, its products, — 
whether in relation to its history or as actually illustrating 
the scriptural narrative, and the figurative or literal allusions 
with which it abounds. Wc should gladly dwell, too, upon 
another peculiarity of its present aspect to which the bibli- 
cal writers have attended but little, and to which, at least as 
regards Eastern Palestine, M. do Saulcy was almost the first 
to direct serious attention, — the number and frequency of the 
ruins which it contains. It is not that these ruins, in the part 
of Palestine commonly visited by travellers, arc upon a scale at 
all deserving of comparison with those of Egypt, Greece, or 
Italy; but, even in Western Palestine, their number bears 
to the villages and towns still in existence a far larger pro- 
portion than in any other country in the world; while in 
Eastern Palestine and beyond the Jordan, the ancient cities, 
though deserted, are still standing ‘ iu amount and in a state of 
c preservation having no parallel except in the cities of Ilercu- 
* laneum and Pompeii buried under the eruption of Vesuvius.* 
(P. 118). These remains extend, too, over a period almost beyond 
a parallel in any other country — Crusading, Saracenic, Roman, 
Grecian, Jewish, and even Canaanitish. Nay, if the etymology* 


* As a help to the geographical student of the. Bible, the 4 Vo- 
4 cabulary of Topographical Words * (Hebrew) appended to 4 Sinai and 

4 Palestine ’ will prove extremely useful. We have .examined it in 
’.several instances, and always with much satisfaction. 
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suggested for the name of the Avites (Deuteron. ii. 23.) — the 
earliest inhabitants of Philistia, — ‘ dwellers in ruins ’ — be ac- 
cepted as reliable, we are carried back to a distance for which 
nothing in classical antiquity contains an equivalent, and which 
far transcends that of the ruins discovered below the stratum of 
lava that forms the foundation of the antc-Roman, and perhaps 
ante~Etruriaii, remains of Alba Longa ! But, interesting as 
are these 'speculations, we prefer to devote the space still at our 
disposal to the admirable chapter which Mr. Stanley lias given 
to the illustrations of the Gospel history and Gospel teaching 
which are derivable from the localities of Palestine. 

Mr. Stanley draws attention to one important consideration 
commonly overlooked in the study of the Gospel history; that, 
whereas the first three Gospels turn almost exclusively upon 
the ministry of our Lord in Galilee, that of St. John turns 
almost entirely upon his ministrations in Judaea. The con- 
sideration is important, not only as explaining some of the 
divergences between the two sets of narratives; — as, for instance, 
the omission in what we may call the ‘Galilean 1 gospels of the 
miracle of the raising of Lazarus, which took place in Judaea, 
and on the other side, the omission in the * Judaean’ Gospel of 
St. John of the histories of the demoniacs, whose peculiar habitat 
was around the shores of the Lake of Galilee ; — but also as illus- 
trating many of the circumstances, and even somewhat of the cha- 
racter, of the teaching recorded in each. And this is peculiarly 
observable in the two classes into which the parables of the Gospel 
are distinctly divisible. Some parables, it is true, contain no dis- 
tinctive allusions proper to any locality; but certain of them are 
plainly Judaean; certain others are as clearly referable to Galilee. 
Thus, to take the beautiful parable of the Good Samaritan, which 
appears to have been spoken on the way to Bethany*, we are 
forcibly reminded of its appropriateness by the still traceable 
characteristics of the locality. We still see the ‘ long descent 
* of three thousand feet by which* the traveller went down from 
‘Jerusalem, on its high table-land, to Jericho in the Jordan 
‘ valley. 1 From this valley we might, even still, expect to see 
issuing the Bedouin ‘ robbers,’ who, to this day, make it impossible 
for the pilgrim to pass without a Turkish guard, and who still, as 
in the days of the parable, fall upon the traveller, strip him naked, 
beat him severely, and leave him to die. To this day it is only 
‘ by chance’ that, on that unfrequented road, the aid of a pass- 
ing traveller could be hoped for ; and of the three ‘ passers 
fi by y of the parable, two at least were just those whose pre- 


* Luke, x. 38! 
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eence would be most natural in that locality — the prictet and 
tbe Levite going or returning between the two neerdotal cities 
|f Jericho and Jerusalem, — while the solitary Samaritan might 
also be expected, if at all within the Jewish border, upon the 
gre£t thoroughfare between two such stations. The ‘inn’ of 
the Gospel might still be almost identified in a rude hospice 
„ pliich stands on the mountain side, about half way between 
Jerusalem and Jericho. 

And this circumstantial truthfulness is sometimes observable 
even where the general features of the country would seem 
least likely to promise it. Thus, at first sight, the parable of 
the Sower, which was spoken on the edge of the lake of Gene- 
sareth, seemed to Mr. Stanley himself, as he rode along the 
track under the hill-side by which the plain is approached, to be 
singularly out of place in such a locality. But, he adds, 

‘ The thought had hardly occurred to me, when a slight recess in 
the hill side, close upon the plain, disclosed at once, in detail, and 
with a conjunction which I remember nowhere else in Palestine, 
every feature of the groat parable. There was the undulating corn- 
field descending to the water’s edge. There was the trodden path- 
way running through the midst of it, with no fence or hedge to pre- 
vent the seed from falling here or there on either side of it, or upon it, 
itself hard with the constant tramp of horse and mule, and human feet. 
There was the “ good” rich soil, which distinguishes the whole of that 
plain and its neighbourhood from the bare hills elsewhere descending 
into the lake, and which, where there is no interruption, produces 
one vast mass of corn. There was the rocky ground of the hill side, 
protruding here and there through the cornfields, as elsewhere through 
the grass y slopes. There were the large bushes of thorn, the 
“Nabk,” — that kind of which tradition says that tho Crown of 
Thorns was woven — springing up, like the fruit-trees of the more 
inland parts, in the very midst of the waving wheat/ (P. 418.) 

The reader will find much more of this pleasing illustration 
of the Gospel and its teaching, brought out with a degree of 
minuteness and beauty which reminds us of the best passages 
in Mr. Trench’s book upon the Parables. So, also, in the ascer- 
tained localities of the scenes in our Lord’s history, — as of His 
weeping over Jerusalem, and His sitting by the well of Jacob, 
So, again, the description of Elijah in the wilderness of the 
Joidah, and of the Baptist in the same locality, in ‘raiment of 
‘ camel’s hair,’ with a ‘ leathern girdle round his loins/ eating 
the ‘ locusts and wild honey ’ of the desert — the ‘ wild honey/ 
or s *«nanna/ which, drops .from the tamarisks of the desert- 
legion, but ceases on reading the cultivated districts of Jericho 
ypid Judaea — finds a parallel in the startling appearance*; familiar 
to all travellers in those*’ lauds, ‘of the savage 'figures, who. 
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f either as Bedouins or Dervishes, still haunt the solitary places 
1 m the East, with a cloak woven of camel’s hair, thrown over 
* the shoulders and tied in front on the breast; naked, except 
c at the waist, round which is a girdle of skin, the hair flowing 
‘loose about the head.’ (Pp. 305, 306.) 

True, too, to the broad principles to which we have so often 
alluded, Mr. Stanley has not failed to gather up the scattered 
illustrations of all the foreign religions which at any time have 
had a home in Palestine, connected with its various localities ; 
whether those of the old Canaanitish or Midianke worship, or of 
that of the Samaritans, or of the later Mahometanism. On Geri- 
zim, the mountain-sanctuary of the Samaritans, we had hoped to 
learn from him something, whether in confirmation or disproof, of 
M. de Saulcy’s recent theories*; but he has abstained from enter- 
ing into any particulars, in anticipation of a complete investiga- 
tion of the subject which may soon he looked for from the pen 
of Mr. Rogers, the English Vice-consul at Caipha, of whom 
Mr. Stanley truly says, that c he has probably seen more of the 
c Samaritan sect and of their worship than any other European.’ 
(P. 245.) Independently of the intrinsic interest which it pos- 
sesses, the mountain-sanctuary of the Samaritans is a subject of 
curious study, as a locality in which the same worship has been 
maintained, with little change or interruption, from the time of 
Abraham to the present day. 

‘In their humble synagogue at the foot of the mountain, the Sa- 
maritans still worship, — the oldest au<l the smallest sect in the world ; 
distinguished by their noble physiognomy and stately appearance 
from all other branches of the Jewish race. In their prostrations at 
the elevation of the revered copy of the “ Pentateuch,” ill* 1 }' throw 
themselves on their faces, in the direction not of Priest or Law, but 
obliquely towards the eastern summit of the Mount Gerizim. And 
up the side of the mountain, and on its long ridge, is to bo traced 
the pathway by which they ascend to the sacred spots, where they 
yearly celebrate, alone of all the Jewish race, the Paschal Sacrifice.’ 
(Pp. 236, 237.) 

On the subject of’ Mahometanism in Psilestiue, Mr. Stanley, 
without being very minute, has thrown together some interesting 
reflections. Absorbed in our own religious associations derived 
from the Sacred City, we seldom recollect that the Mosque 
(Mtej&Lel-Aksa) of Jerusalem is the third in rank of the great 

+ Nor has he entered much into the new ground in. reference to 
the Dead Sea and the Cities of the Plain, which .have been taken by 
tins 'traveller. We- shall anxiously expect the result of a full re- 
examination, by some competent explorer, of those points ia M.‘ de 
Sauley’s statements to which exceptkm # has been taken* 
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sanctuaries of the Mahometan world. Instead, however, of 
pursuing Mr. Stanley’s remarks upon this Mosque, interesting 
as it is from its juxtaposition with the Holy Places which form 
the highest object of Christian veneration, we think, it better to 
pass' at once to Mr. Burton’s curious Narrative of his Pilgrimage 
to Medina and Mecca, the great Moslem sanctuaries of Arabia. 

It is not in the sense familiar to poets and imaginative writers 
that Mr: Burton describes his visit as a ‘ Pilgrimage.’ Strange 
as it may appear, lie uses the word in its most literal significa- 
tion, having, in the character of a devout servant of the Prophet, 
formally accomplished the Hajj, or pilgrimage, both to Medina 
and to Mecca, in the same year in which Mr. Stanley made the 
tour of Syria and Palestine ! 

The perils of such an attempt for a European arc well known. 
But four published narratives of its successful accomplishment 
were extant before Mr. Burton’s, — those of Ludovico Bartcma *, 
a Homan, in 1503 ; of Joseph Pitts f, of Exon, in 1680 ; -of Gio- 
vanni Finati, in 1814 ; and of the celebrated Lewis Burckhardt 
very soon after. Seetzen was poisoned at Mocha in 1811, while 
he was preparing for the attempt. Two other Europeans have 
accomplished the feat in later years, — M. Bertolucci, the 
Swedish Consul at Cairo, and the lamented Dr. Wallin, late 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Helsingfors; but 
neither of these has given any detailed account of tlie under- 
taking. 

These great sanctuaries of Islam, and indeed the entire HejazJ, 
the Moslem Iloly Land, arc jealously guarded against the pol- 
lution of an infidel foot, and can only be visited by a real or 
pretended Mussulman. Pitts and Finati were both Mussulman 
proselytes, — the former by compulsion ; Bartema went in the 
disguise of * amamaluchi renegade; ’ and Burckhardt had'publidy 


* An old English translation of ‘ Bartema’s Pilgrimage ’ was pub- 
lished in 1576. It is given in the fourth volume of ‘ Hakluyt’s 
‘ Voyages.’ 

+ Pitt’s ‘ Faithful Account’ was published by him on liis return to 
England.. Mr. Burton says it is * little known’ (vol. ii. p. 380.). But 
it is found in a volume of very comrnpn occurrence, along with 
Maundrell and ‘Clayton’s Journal ’ ; our copy is of London, 1810. 

t By the name El Hejnz (‘The Separator ’) is roughly designated 
that whole district of Arabia which lies between Vambu and Jedda 
as the northern and southern points, and between the sea and a line 

* drawn through Medina, Suwayfkirah, and the mountain Gebel Kora, 

• as western and eastern boundaries. , It is thus an irregular parallelo- 
gram, 850 miles long, with a v ma^imum breadth of. 150. 
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assumed the name and garb of a native Mussulman, and liad 
prepared himself by long study and practice to simulate that 
character with such complete success, that he remained three 
months at Mecca, mixing freely in native society, and, as he 
believed without provoking the least suspicion of his real 
character. He was induced to adopt this expedient, because, 
although a renegade Christian may, absolutely speaking, be 
permitted to perforin the pilgrimage, yet the movements of a 
European, known as such, arc always watched with so much 
suspicion, that it would be impossible for him, under the con- 
stant surveillance to which he would be subjected, to observe 
anything with accuracy, and still more to make detailed notes 
of such observation. 

Mr. Burton has followed in the footsteps of Burckhardt, and, 
indeed, has gone beyond him in some respects. Not content 
with assuming the outward guise and manner, as well as the 
name, of a Mahometan, and travelling in company with his 
fellow pilgrims under this disguise, conforming to Mahometan 
usage, fasting iu Ramazan, and adopting Mahometan phrase- 
ology, he took the trouble, notwithstanding his long experience 
of oriental life, to initiate himself, by a regular course of train- 
ing under a theological teacher at Cairo, in all the religious 
forms and devotional exercises, both public and personal, of the 
Koran, in order thoroughly to sustain his assumed character, 
by accurately going through all the religious observances of 
the pilgrimage in their most minute and scrupulous details — 
the visits, the prostrations, the kissings, the ablutions, the 
prayers, the litanies, and the recitations. Mr. Burton made 
himself master of these observances, not only in their general 
outline, but even in the lowest details of the order and the mode 
of their execution, — those almost impalpable shades of national 
mannerism to which only a native is alive ; and, not satisfied 
with the mere perfunctory fulfilment of the prescribed routine 
of the Hajj, he boasts to have successfully established the cha- 
racter of a thoroughly orthodox and pious pilgrim. Sometimes 
he even remonstrated with his fellow pilgrims on their irre- 
verence; and on one occasion, on which their suspicions were 
aroused by the sight of a sextant, which was concealed among his 
scanty baggage, in order to undo the effect of this unlucky mis- 
chance, he put on the appearance of extra piety and * prayed five 
c times a day for nearly a week. 9 ( Vol. i. p. 247.) Now, while we 
are very far from that straitlaced nqtion of propriety which would 
tie down, the traveller to those strict and rigorous rules which 
are often recognisable in Englishmen abroad as distinctive of our 
insularity, yet wo cannot but expre& our strong reprobation of a 
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proceeding such as Mr. Burton ostentatiously avows, as utterly 
unworthy of a Christian gentleman. And, although there are 
few sacrifices which it is possible to make in the cause of know- 
ledge that would not command our warmest sympathy, yet we 
must say, that even information so novel and so difficult of at- 
tainment as all that concerns the sacred cities of Arabia must 
necessarily be, is in our judgment too dearly purchased at the 
price into .which Mr. Burton’s zeal for science has betrayed him* 
However it may be sought to palliate or explain it away, there is 
something indescribably revolting to oar feelings, in the position 
of an English officer, even though it be in the pursuit of very 
interesting and desirable information, crawling among a crowd 
of unbelievers, around the objects of their wretched superstition; 
sharing, and perhaps, exaggerating their miserable exhibitions of 
reverence ; quaffing cups of holy water with them from the con- 
secrated well; repeating their prayers; joining in their litanies; 
reciting the c Fat-hah ’ with them; copying their gesticulations; 
one time performing the sudjah , or single prostration, another 
time going as far as the dua , or double one ; turning his face to 
Mecca; placing his right shoulder opposite the right pillar of the 
Prophet’s Tomb ; and in a word, accommodating himself — not 
alone passively and by negative participation, but by acts, by 
words, and even by the simulation of devotional feeling — to 
every detail of their public and private worship. All this Mr. 
Burton professes to have done, and more. In order the more 
effectually to carry out his assumed character, lie added to his own 
prescribed devotional exercises as a Haji, certain supereroga- 
tory and even vicarious prayers and visitations at the Prophet’s 
Tomb, in the name and for the spiritual benefit of friends who 
had requested this good office at his hands! (Yol. ii. p. 79.) 
In all this Mr. Burton is evidently unconscious of impropriety, 
and addresses a word or two of remonstrance to certain * jocose 
* editors ’ who described him as having * turned Turk;’ but the 
facts are such as we have stated them, and we should do injustice 
to all our instincts and all our feelings, did we conceal the im- 
pression which they are calculated to make. Nor can we think 
that the value of the information this traveller has thought fit 
to record with reference to some of the most disgusting prac- 
tices of the Mnhommedans, under the transparent disguise of a 
dead language, is a sufficient excuse for revolting indelicacy. 

It must be confessed, nevertheless, that, having once assumed 
this, as it seems ; to us, very . questionable part, Mr. Burton ap- 
pears to have sustained it with complete success. ..Begin- 
ning afar off, to prevent all , due to his ideality, he started 
from 'England under the Resignation of a Persian prince; 
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and, on Ms arrival at Alexandria, took op Ms abode in an 
out-hotise belonging to a kind' friend, in order the more effec- 
tually to conceal his movements and to complete his immediate 

S arations. These preparations consisted in placing himself 
>r the direction of a Shaykh, to acquire thoroughly the 
minutise of the religious observances which he was about to 
simulate; and in frequenting the mosques, bazaars, caf£s, and 
other public places, as a study of those indescribable refinements 
of manner which arc only to be mastered by personal intercourse 
With general native society. Thus partially prepared for his 
mission, lie came into public, tinder the name of Shaykh Ab- 
dullah, and in the capacity of one of those e chartered vagabonds * 
of the East, a wandering dervish of Persia; and obtained a pass- 
port as ‘ an Indo-British subject, named Abdullah, by profession 
c a doctor.’ 

His equipment for the Hajj was his next concern. His 
dressing-case was 4 a rag containing a miswak, a hit of soap, 
‘and a wooden* comb ; * his canteen, a zemzemiyah, a goat- 
skin waterbag, * which communicates to the contents a ferru- 
ginous aspect, and a flavour of tanno- gelatine his furniture, 
c a coarse Persian rug, serving for couch, chair, table, and 
‘ oratory.’ He carried a huge bright-yellow cotton umbrella; a 
carefully soiled roll of canvass, as a housewife, furnished with 
needles, thread, cobbler’s wax, buttons, ami other such articles; 
a dagger; a brass inkstand and penholder stuck in his belt; and 
a mighty rosary, which on occasion could he converted into a 
€ weapon of offence. 9 In this style he proceeded to Cairo as a 
third-class passenger in the Nile boat ; but, at Cairo, he was ad- 
vised to lay aside the name of Persian altogether, (the Persians 
being held in deep abhorrence, as heretics, in Arabia,) and also 
to merge as far as possible the profession of Dervish in that of 
Hakhn, or physician, the latter being more in accordance with 
the nature of the inquiries and observations which he proposed 
to himself on the pilgrimage. Accordingly he started on the 
second stage of his journey in the new character of a Pathan or 
Afghan. He represented himself, however, as having been born 
in India, and having spent many years at Rangoon; thus exposing 
himself to the chances of being addressed, as occasion might 
arise, in Persian, Hindustani, or Arabic, all which languages he 
speaks s6 fluently as to be able to sustain the ordeal. 

The second stage of his pilgrimage — the voyage from Shez 
to Yambu— was performed in the pilgrim-ship, a little Red 
Sea craft of about fifty tons, in which, besides an infinite variety 
of baggage and merchandise,* were stowed no less than ninety- 
seven passengers. Mr. Burton's original quarters consisted of 
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the eighteenth part of a space c certainly not exceeding ten feet 
‘ by eight/ which he. shared with seventeen other individuals; but 
ho was fortunate enough to secure, for an extra dollar, a ‘ bed- 
* frame slung to the ship’s side/ and thus' escaped * the con- 
c clition of a packed herring inside the place of torment/ The 
voyage to Yambu occupied twelve days. Thence Mr. Burton 
proceeded with the regular pilgrim caravan to Bir- Abbas, 
which he reached in four days, and thence (a further march of 
fpur days) across the Desert to Medina. The ^siglit which 
awaited him at awakening on the morning after the arrival of 
the Hajj-el-Shami — the great caravan from El Sham (Damascus), 
so called in contradistinction to the Cafala-el-Misri, the Egyptian 
caravan — was one which it is given to few European eyes to 
see : — 

* Huge white Syrian dromedaries, compared with which those of 
El Hejaz appeared mere pony- camels, jingling large hells and bear- 
ing shugdufs (a kind of camel-palanquin) like miniature green tents 
swaying and tossing upon their backs ; gorgeous Taklitrawan, or lit- 
ters boi'ne between camels or rnules with scarlet and brass trappings ; 
Bedouins bestriding naked-backed Deluls (she -dromedaries), and 
clinging like apes to the hairy humps ; Arnaut, Turkish, and Kurd 
irregular horsemen, fiercer looking in their mirth than Roman 
peasants in their rage ; fainting Persian pilgrims forcing their stub- 
born dromedaries to kneel, or dismounted grumbling from jaded 
donkeys; Kaliwagis, sherbet sellers, and ambulant tobacconists crying 
their goods ; country people driving flocks of sheep and goats with 
infinite clamour through lines of horses fiercely snorting and rearing; 
towns-pcople seeking their friends; returned travellers exchanging 
affectionate salutes ; devout Hajis jolting one another, running under 
the heads of camels, and tumbling over the tent-ropes in their 
hurry to reach the Ilaram ; cannon roaring from tho citadel ; shop- 
men, water-carriers, and fruit vendors fighting over their bargains ; 
boys bullying heretics with loud screams ; a well-mounted party of 
fine old Arab Shayks of the Ilamidah clan, preceded by their varlcts, 
performing the Arzali or war dance, — compared with which the 
Pyrenean heart performance is grace itself, — firing their duck guns 
upwards, or blowing the powder into the calves of those before them, 
brandishing their swords, leaping frantically the while, with tlieir 
bright-coloured rags floating in the wind, tossing their long spears 
tufted with ostrich feathers high in the air, reckless where they fall ; 
servants seeking their masters, and masters their tents, v With . vain, 
cries of “Ya Mohammed / grandees riding inules or stalking on, foot, 
preceded by their crowd-beaters, shouting to clear the way; — here 
the' loud Bhrieks of women and children, whose litters are bumping 
and rasping against one another $ — there the low moaning of some 
poor wretch that is seeking a shady corner to die in ;^add a* thick 
dust which blurs the outlines like a London fhg, flaming aim 
\that draws sparkles of fire fronj the. burnished weapohaof this crowd, 
^nd the brass balls of tent and litter/ (Yol. ii. pp. 226, 227.) 
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It ia not the least remarkable of the curious intcrminglings of 
associations which we meet in these countries, that os Jeru- 
salem, with all its Jewish and Christian memories, is neverthe- 
less the site of one of the chief holy places of Islam, so the City 
of the Prophet, in turn, if it was not originally of Jewish foun- 
dation, certainly was from an early period the seat of a Jewish 
colony, which, even to a comparatively recent date, maintained 
a distinctly recognisable character* The date of this original 
immigration is disputed among the Mussulman antiquarians and 
divines; — some representing them as a detachment of the army 
of the Exodus ; others as a wandering fragment of the Jewish 
people who fled thither from the invasion of Bukt-el-Nasr (Ne- 
buchadnezzar); — but it is certain that, down to the days of the 
Prophet, the Jews were numerous and powerful in Medina 
(then called Yathreb), and in the surrounding settlements, 
Khaybar, Fadak, Wady-el-Subu, Wady-el- Kura, Kurayzeh, 
and many others. Nor can it be doubted that it is to the Pro-, 
phet’s hope of being accepted by them as their Messiah, and of 
securing their allegiance, we owe the strong tinge of Judaism 
which characterises the early revelations of the Koran ; and 
that, on the other hand, the failure of this hope affords the true 
explanation of the striking change of tone towards the Jews 
which marked the latter years of his career, and inspired the 
common denunciations in which, by his later revelations, the 
Jews are specially marked out among the unbelievers whom 
Allah will destroy. However the fact may be explained (and 
it has variously exercised the ingenuity of the Moslem theolo- 
gians), El Medina was ever favourable to Mahomet; and, 
months before his celebrated flight, he hud already received in 
the three well-known acts, called the ‘first/ ‘second/ and 
‘ third ’ (or great), ‘ fealty of the steep/ the sworn allegiance of 
the representatives of all the most influential citizens of Yathreb. 
Since that day it has undergone a variety of fortunes. It has 
passed through the hands of the Caliphs, of the Sherifs of 
Mecca, of the Sultans of Constantinople, of the Wahabis, and 
of the Egyptians, and has again reverted to the rule of the 
Sultan. But through all the varieties of its external revolu - 
tions, it has ever maintained the same charm for Moslem piety, 
and has ever been, second only to Mecca, the great centre 
of all the religious aspirations of Islam. 

The chief source of the sanctity of Medina is, of course, the 
Prophet’s Tomb. It is enclosed within the Masjid-el-Nabawi, or 
Mosque of the Prophet, which stands upon the spot where,' on 
Mahomet’s arrival, his she- camel, El Kaswa, knelt down by 
order of Heaven. The original building, erected by the Prophet 
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himself, was- formed of rough scones and unbaked bricks, alt or- 
nament being strictly forbidden ; and was fifty-four outfits from 
north to south, and sixty-three in breadth* It has been five 
times rebuilt, with various degrees of magnificence, since that 
day; and the present building is an open parallelogram four 
hundred and twenty-feet long and three hundred and forty wide, 
with a spacious central area surrounded by an elaborate peri- 
style* The tomb stands in what k called the Hujrah (chamber), 
the apartment of Ay&sha, the favourite wife of the Prophet; 
an irregular square of about fifty-five feet, separated on all sides 
from the walk of the mosque. Within a second enclosure stands 
the tomb of Mahomet (the existence of which Mr. Burton, very 
groundlessly as it appears to us, calls into question), together 
with those of his two immediate successors, Abu Bekr and Omar; 
and a fourth space is left vacant within for the tomb of Isa 
Ben Mariam (our Blessed Lord), to be occupied by Him after 
His second coming on earth. The popular belief of the sus- 
pension of the Prophet’s coffin unsupported in mid air, has long 
been set aside; and the belief is attributed with much probability 
by Niebuhr to the idea suggested to the pilgrims by those rude 
drawings of the Hujiah which circulate among them os me- 
morials of their visit, and in which all the laws of perspective 
are so completely violated, as to create thk impression regarding 
the position of the coffin. 

In addition to the Prophet’s tomb, the enclosure of the M<ia- 
jid-el-JSTabawi contains many other memorials sacred in pilgrim 
eyes ; as the place in which the angel Gabriel made his revela- 
tions ; the grave of the Prophet’s daughter, the lady Fatimah ; 
Fatimah’s garden, the dates of which are among the most pre- 
cious relics carried home by the pilgrims; the tombs of the 
primitive martyrs of the UToran, and of the fifteen wives of 
Mahomet, * the mothers of the Moslem.,’ . Many particular sta- 
tions, too, within the precincts are* especially venerated ; some 
of them on grounds which have furnished occasion for muoh 
speculation among the Moslem doctors; — as the Weeping 
Pillar, the Pillar of Lots, the Pillar of Repentance, &e» 

We cannot bring ourselves to record the actual particulars of 
Mr. Burton's pilgrimage; — his entering the Rauah attended 
by hk Muzawwir (cicerone), a taking* kk place before the 
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« Haw Allah or Declaration of Unity ; ’ and concluding 
< with the single sudjah (one prostration) m gratitude to Allah 
‘ for making it his fate to visit so holy a spot ! ’ We must, 
therefore, refer to the work itself those who are curious to hce 
how far he brought himself to carry this strange mummery, or 
who desire to obtain a minute account of all the ceremonies of 
the Ilajj. 

It was not till he actually reached the Hujrah, that he learned 
the full importance of the advice which had been given him at 
Cairo to renounce the character of a Persian heretic. It is here, 
in the presence of the tomb of Oinar, that the great point of con- 
troversy between the Persians and the orthodox Moslem— the 
memory of this very Omar — comes out most strongly; and the un- 
happy Shiahs, here in a miserable minority, arc exposed to every 
species of taunt, insult, and worse, from the now triumphant 
orthodox. 

The Pilgrimage of Medina includes a round of several places 
of reputed sanctity in the environs; all of which Mr. Burton 
duly visited. He had originally intended to" proceed direct from 
Medina to Muscat, whence a pilgrim caravan formerly passed 
regularly every year. Finding that this custom had long ceased, 
he next thought of undertaking the hazirdous journey (between 
1500 and 1600 miles) with a Bedouin e&cort ; but his eiidea\oura 
to procure such an escort were unsuccessful, and in the end he was 
compelled to abandon the idea, and to content himself with the less 
adventurous route of the ordinary caravan from Medina to 
Mecca. Of the four great roads which connect these cities, he 
took the Darb-el- Sharki, or eastern road, and commenced his jour- 
ney on the 1st of September, 1853. The ceremony of El Ihraui 
(assuming the pilgrim garb) took place at Zaiibah. Between 
the noonday and afternoon prajers, a barber attended to shave 
his head, out his nails, and trim liis mustachios ; and, after bathing 
and perfuming, he donned the pilgrim dre*s, which consists 
simply of two new eotton cloths, each six feet long by three and a 
half broad, with narrow red stripes and fringes ; one cloth thrown 
over the back (the arm and shoulder being left bare) and knotted 
at the right side, the other wrapped round the loins, from waist 
to knee, and knotted or tucked in at the middle. After the toilet, 
they were placed with their faces in the direction of Mecca, and 
ordered to say aloud*—* * 

tH I vew this Hiram of he$ (the pilgrimage') and the nmrah (the 
"little pilgrimage) to Alfah Almighty. Having thus .performed a 
two-prostxwthm prayer, we repeated, without rising from the sitting 
position, these words, “ O Allah \ verily 1 purpose the hajj and the 
" nmrah, the» enable me to aceod^lish^the two, and accept them both 
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“ of taff 9 and snake both blessed to me l * Then followed the * Tat- 
u biysft,* or exclaiming, — 

9U Here I am I O Allah, here am I— 

No partner hast thou, here am I; 

Yerily the praise and the beneficence are thine, and the 
kingdom* — ' f * 

i No partner hast thou, here am 1 1 * 

* And they warned me to repeat these words as feftcn as possible, 

” until the , conclusion of the ceremonies. Then Shaykh Abdullah, 
who acted as the director of our consciences, bade ns be good 
pilgrims, avoiding quarrels, had language, immorality, and light con- 
versation. We must so reverence life that we should avoid killing 
game, causing an animal to fly, and even pointing it out for destruc- 
tion; nor should wo Scratch ourselves, save with the open palm, 
lest vermin be destroyed, or a hair uprooted by the nail/ (Vol. iii. 
pp. 124, 125.) 

The journey, about 250 miles, occupied eleven days; the 
caravan reached Mecca on the 11th of September. 

Mr. Burton’s narrative adds but little to our knowledge of the 
great sanctuary of Mecca, the Bait Allah, or, as it is otherwise 
called, the Kaabali, and its * Black Stone/ Ho has merely tran- 
scribed the account given by Burckhardt, with some notes of his 
own observation. With that strange unconsciousness of liis po- 
sition which pervades the entire book, he declares that f of all the 

* worshippers who clung weeping to the curtain of the Kaabali, or 
c who pressed their beating hearts to the stone, none felt, for the 

* moment, a deeper emotion than did the Ilaji from the far north ; 9 
though he e confesses the humbling truth that theirs.was the high 

* feeling of religious enthusiasm, — his the ecstasy of gratified 

* pride/ And then he proceeds with a recital of the ceremonial 
of the visitation of the Kaabali ; how they 

c Entered through the Bab Beni Shay bah, the u Gate of the Sons of 
“ the Old Woman.” There they raised their hands, repeated the 
Labbayk, the T&kbiiyand tlic Tahlil ; after which they uttered cer- 
tain supplications, and drew their hands down their face. Then 
they proceeded to the Shafei's place of prayer — the open pavement 
between the Makam Ibrahim and the well Zem Zem, . — where they 
performed the usual two prostrations in honour of the mosque. 

. (Pp. 200-1.) 

This was followed by a cup of holy water, find a present to tlic 
Sakkas, or carriers, who, for the consideration, distributed a 
large earthen vaseful, in Mr. Burton’s name, to poor pilgrims. 
They then advanced towards the eastern angle of the Kaabah, 
in which is inserted the Black Stone, and standing about ten 
yards from it, repeated with upraised hands, ‘ There is no God 

* but Allah alone* whose covenant is truth, and whose servant is 

1 fr 
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* victorious. There is no God but Allah ; without sharer his is 

* the kingdom ; to him be praise, and he over all things is 
( potent.’ After which they approached as close as they could 
to the stone. 

‘A crowd of pilgrims preventing our touching it that time, we 
raised our hands to our ears in the first position of prayer, and then 
lowering them, exclaimed, “O Allah (I do this), in thy belief, and in 
“verification of thy book, and inpursuance of thy Propliet’a example 
“ — may Allah bless him and preserve; ! O Allah, I extend my hand 
“ to thee, and great is my desire to thee ! O accept thou my suppli- 
cation, and diminish my obstacles, and pity my humiliation, and 
“graciously grant me thy pardon.” After which, as we were still 
unable to reach the stone, wc raised our hands to our ears, the 
palms facing the stone, as if touching it, recited the Takhir, the Tall- 
in, and the TLundilah, blessed the Prophet, and kissed the finger-tips 
of the right hand.’ (Vol. iii. pp. 2()o-l.) 

The remaining ceremonies of the Mecca pilgrimage arc even 
more complicated and tedious than those of Medina. Mr. Burton 
complacently tells of his performing the Tawaf, or c circumambu- 
f latiun ’ of the Bait Allah, partly in c the pace called Hurwalah, 

* very similar to the French pas yynuiastiqne , or Turamtnul, that 
c is to say, “nsoviugthc shoulders as if in sand ; *” partly in the 
pace called ‘ Taammul, slowly and leisurely;’ and as, from the 
crowd of fellow-circumambulators, it was impossible to approach 
the stone at the end of each Taufahor circuit, he was again com- 
pelled to content himself with pointing towards it, raising his 

hands to his ears, exclaiming, “ In the name of Allah, and 
c Allah is omnipotent ! ” and kissing his fingers ’ in place of 
the sacred relic. 

The ceremonial of the Ramy, or ‘ stoning the Devil,’ is 
a still more startling exhibition of the strange facility with 
which he threw himself into his assumed positiou ; and here, as 
well as at almost all the various sites of the seventeen places 
of visitation, which invite the piety of the Mecca pilgrims, he 
was one of the most prominent and punctilious worshippers. 
At the close of the Moslem 6 Holy Week,’ he left Mecca on 
his homeward route for Jeddah, the Red Sea port of the Holy 
City. 

Such arc the observances of the Hajj. Mr. Burton describes 
them more in detail than any of those who before him have had 
the opportunity of witnessing the pilgrimage. The task of 
taking notes of what he saw was one of no little difficulty and 
peril. His note book was a bundle of slips of long paper, made to 
fit unobserved in the breast of his gown ; and he was obliged to 
seize every available moment to commit to writing by piecemeal 
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every scrap of information which he desired to preserve, the 
notes being written in Arabic characters, the better to disarm 
suspicion if they should chance to be observed. 

His account of the manner of the pilgrims, and of tlieir fervour 
in the discharge of the prescribed forms of the pilgrimage, is sub- 
stantially the same as that of other writers upon Mahometan life. 
But he reports a considerable diminution in their numbers in these 
latter years. The Damascus caravan to Medina, in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, when Bartema visited that city, num- 
bered 40,000 ; Sir. Burton calculates it, in 1853, at not more than 
7000. At Mecca, the number of the same caravan, in 1807, was 
estimated by Ali Bey (a Spaniard, named Badia, who visited 
El ITejaz, perhaps as a spy in the pay of the French Govern- 
ment. and published an interesting account of his journey) at 
83,000. Bmvkhardt, in 1814, calculated it at about 70,000. 
Mr. Burton, in, 1853, considered it certainly not more than 
50,000; and in the following ye ar (owing, however, most pro- 
bably, to passing causes) it tell to 25,000. For both cities 
the pilgrimage forms the main, if not the only, source of traffic 
and occupation. Tn Medina, besides a large religious esta- 
blishment of persons attached to t lie mosque, who are chictly 
eunuchs (although, generally speaking, married), there is a 
numerous class of free servants, called Farrarian, who, each in 
turn, discharge the more menial offices of the mosque, as cleans- 
ing, lighting, and watching — under the various designations of 
Jenams, Muezzins, Kliatebs, Zemzemis, &c. ; and also a sort 
of literary college, forming, as it were, the theological faculty 
of El IVlam, in which the most eminent Moslem doctors have 
received their training. The establishment at Mecca resembles 
that of Medina, but is less numerous and less liberally, paid. 
For these, however, and all other details, wo can only refer to 
Mr. Burton’s volumes, which, in addition to the author’s own 
stores, contain a careful risumd of all the best authorities on 
the entire subject of the Hejaz. 

We must add that, with all its minuteness, Mr. Burton’s ac- 
count of the religious life of the Moslems is purely exoterical. 
Their external ceremonial, their bowings, their prostrations, 
postui’cs, gesticulations, the very words of their prayers, he de- 
tails with curious and somewhat wearisome minuteness: but (in 
this respect presenting a singular contrast to Mr. Stanley) he 
never goes below the surface ; he fails or ho avoids to touch what 
may be called the inner life of Islam, its spiritual destinies, its 
intellectual tendencies, or its relations to the Jewish, Christian, 
or Bhuddist systems. On these subjects thereds more material 
for thought in a single chapter of such a work as DSllinger’s 
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Essay on Mahometanism, or a few pages of Dean Milmau’s 
sketch of tlie life of the Prophet in his fc History of Latin 
* Christianity,’ than in Mr. Burton’s three bulky volumes. 
Nevertheless, even in this respect, such a work is not without 
its value. Exhibiting in ihc strongest light the strange tenacity 
of forms which characterises the Mahometan creed, and the ex- 
traordinary fervour which commonly appears to accompany 
their formal observances, it brings out in slrong contrast the 
intellectual immobility of the system ; its hopeless incapacity, 
whether for internal development or for external expansion; — 
the hidden source of that barrenness which has cursed it through 
all its later history, and which, save in one memorable period, 
has communicated its own fatal blight to arts, literature, civili- 
sation, and progress, in every country where it has found a home. 
Mr. Burton has never paused to speculate on the future destinies 
of the faith which he lias thus minutely described; but the pic- 
ture of it which his volumes present is only a new illustration 
of a painful, though not utterly unconsoling truth, — a new 
evidence that 

4 While the world rolls on from change to change, 

And realms of Thought expand, 

The Letter stands without expanse or range. 

Stiff as a dead man’s hand.’ 


A TIT. IV. — Geschichtn (h r J Drutsrhni Ilofc . Von Dr. E/>lJ \KJ> 
Vtciise. {Ifis/ory of the Gt numi Courts. By Dr. El>WAi:i> 
V lilts e. ) Hamb u rg : 1 ti .5*4 

rom the signature of the Peace of Westphalia, which closed 
-** the great cycle of religious wars on ti e Continent, until the 
French Revolution of 17M), the events of Central European 
history were not of so absorbing and predominating an interest 
as those whicli preceded and followed them. The contests 
were chiefly dynastic, in which no grand principle — religious 
or political — was at stake. War was carried on with \v»u- 
derful technical skill, and the practical genius of a Turcnue, 
a Marlborough, a Vauban, a Cohorn, and a Frederick evolved 
all the leading theories of modern military science. Political 
intrigues during this period were as tortuous and ingenious as 
if they had been planned by pashas of three tails, and executed 
by eunuchs. In the Arts there was a gradual decline from 
the Italian Macohinisti down to the tasteless realism of Denner, 
the vapid sentiment of Pompco I^attoni, and the sensuous 
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elegance of Boucher. Science certainly made gigantic strides, 
and literature was preparing to change the face of Europe, but 
the art of living and the art of government were low, contracted, 
and corrupt. 

In Germany this was the age of court luxury in the se- 
condary capitals. France gave the tone, and every petty 
prince or great elector must have his miniature Versailles, his 
geometrical garden, his ‘ manege, his mistress, and his mytholo- 
gical ballet. At these courts a crowd of greedy and polite 
adventurers were to be found ready at five minutes 9 notice to 
fight a duel or marry a cast-oil* Odalisque, while the court poet, 
the musical composer, and the scientific hair-dresser made up 
the list of the household, .Reason had stinted room in societies 
where the chief business was scandal ; but a larger place was 
allowed to Wit, which, as Diderot nicely says, c is not lieason 
* itself, but its dress or decoration.’ At Hamburg it may re- 
quire four Germans to club together to appreciate a bon mot ; 
but that was assuredly not the case at the couits of Augustus 
the Strong or of Charles Eugene. 

Dr. Vehse is the literary Dcnner of these German provincial 
capitals. He is neither an artist nor a philosopher. lie has 
neither the gift of brilliant description nor of profound specu- 
lation ; but in his portraits not a wart or a wrinkle is omitted. 
If any prince had a foible, if any haughty living grandee 
has a great grandfather whose plebeian origin is willingly 
forgotten, or a grandmamma whose frailties have reposed in 
the dust of half a century, Dr. Vehse exhumes them with a 
zeal and a zest which have carried pain and shame into hun- 
dreds of families ; but, wc must add, (such is humanity !) that 
he has produced from twenty to thirty of the most racy volumes 
of personal gossip to bo found in the whole range of literature 
— a large part of the matter being original, lie says that he 
has not violated his oath of Saxon Archivarius. We believe 
him ; but it is clear that his apprenticeship to historical research 
gives the direction and value to his works. He frequently 
goes beyond his depth; and errors might be pointed out by 
the score ; but by the mere accumulation of curious details we 
rise up from the perusal of the life of an Augustus the Strong, 
or of a Brulil, firmly persuaded that wc know the moral fea- 
tures and personal habits of. the men as familiarly as if we had 
lived under the same roof with them for months or years. 

Prussia and Saxony are, beyond all question, the most in- 
teresting of his books. Hanover and the English Aristocracy 
appear to us to be the worst and the most inaccurate. The 
Court of Hanover has noninterest after the departure of George 
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I. for England; and those of Bavaria and Wurtcmburg very 
little daring the eighteenth century. The .Regency orgies of 
the Court of Nymphcnbourg, and the amiable philanthropy of a 
Count Rumford, are all that the best memory cares to retain 
of this inanimate period. In Saxony we perceive Vehsc to be 
most at home ; and the affairs of Prussia, which are inseparable 
from those of this Electorate, relate to the most interesting 
and remarkable personages of the earlier part of the eighteenth 
century. % 

The Louis Quatorzc of Saxony was the celebrated Augustus 
the Strong, a man of Herculean muscular powers, who could 
lift weights, straighten horse-shoes witli his two hands, and go 
through other exercises which astonished his subjects. Latterly 
he became a glutton and a drunkard, but resembled his model in 
palace-building, in love of the arts, in devotion to the sex, in 
splendid courtesy ami rigorous etiquette, and last, though not 
least, in a devouring political ambition, which placed the crown 
of Poland on the head of the Elector of Saxony, who wore it 
until his death in 1733.* But Saxony paid dearly for this ele- 
vation. Not less than eleven millions ot dollars were expended, 
according to the 4 Thcatrum Europeum,’ on the Royal Election; 
and, altogether, the Polish connexion cost Saxony not less than 
eighty-eight millions of dollars, a sum which was covered by 
loans in Holland, sales of territory to the already increasing 
Prussia, and by a most heavy internal taxation. 

The principal transactions during the reign of Augustus, 
which terminated, as we have stated, in 1733, were those re- 
lating to the War of Succession and the rivalries of Russia and 
Sweden. With those well-known events we will not meddle, 
but content ourselves with some account of the personages in 
his own immediate vicinity. The favourite ministers of Au- 
gustus the Strong were Bcichlingcn, Elennning, and Vitztlium, 
the latter being the most constant favourite. 

Vitztlium had no political talents, but was a most perfect 
courtier and man of the world, handsome in person, exquisite 
in courtesy, an admirable shot, horseman, and tennis-player, 
with a great flow of animal spirits under the control of a rigorous 
measure of etiquette. lie killed time with the pleasantest 
sallies imaginable, but without ever descending to the comic. 

* In the various arts which Augustus cultivated correct ortho- 
graphy cannot be included : — 4 Void ce quo \ous pourrez remontrer 
4 aux etats d’Hollande et donner part au resident d’Angleterrc, de ce 
4 qu’il aura a dire,’ is disguised as follows: — 4 Voissi ce que vous 
4 pourres remontrer os estas dohlentes et donucr pars au Kessiden 
4 denglesterre do ce qu’il orras a dierres/ 
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But the parts of husband and wife were inverted: while he 
was the ornament of the merriest court in Christendom, his 
spouse was a woman of business and political manager. She 
was admirably painted by a Baron Haxthauscn, who figures as 
the St. Simon of this Saxon Louis Quatorzc ; and we doubt 
if the French chronicler could have hit off a political intriguer 
with more verisimilitude and refinement. 

‘ Madame do Vitzthum,’ says Ilnxtliau.icn, ( had something strik- 
ing in her presence, notwithstanding a slightly turned-up nose; her 
eyes were large and blue, her lips vermilion, her teeth good, her 
complexion tine. She was tall and elegant in person, queenly in her 
air. Having been brought up in the world and at court, she bore 
1 he impress of both, a childish laugh alone excepted. She was 
higldy sensitive, but under the self-imposed discipline of the most 
delicate tact. Her powers of obrt*r\ ulion were great. Her eyes 
were everywhere, and she took notice of the smallest matters how- 
ever large I ho company. She divined with ease the thoughts of 
others, and with sure judgment gwioiv.lly formed a correct estimate 
of affairs from the first circumstances lliat came to her knowledge. 
In conversation she expressed herself elegantly without throwing 
away a useless word. Commencing with questions wide of her mark, 
she insensibly approached the point she wished to learn, and, having 
arrived at it, would then glid** into other subjects, leaviug her inter- 
locutor in the dark. She could conceive projects, balance t lie reasons 
for and against them, set them in motion, and, by incessant perseve- 
rance and \igihmce, bring them to b< ar on her objects, foreseeing 
everything, neglecting nothing. She lived with splendour, and yet 
was such a manager that her affairs were always in order. She 
go\orned her husband, and yet left him the air of being master. 
She pushed him into the Great Chamberlain ship and into the 
Cabinet itself without a portfolio. She built magnificent palaces, 
and acquired twelve large estates by her management.’ 

This, at first sight, seems an ideal character; but the solid 
results to licr family of this lady’s talents for manoeuvring leave 
little doubt of the general accuracy of the portrait, though her 
success is* anything but a convincing proof of the possession of 
tlio a e virtues which we demand in our own generation. 

The licensed humourist of the court was old General Kyan, 
the adjutant of the King, who delighted in his society. In an 
age of official malversation the boon companion could some-* 
times play the Mentor. One day at tabic the King asked him 
to pour out some rare Hungarian .sweet wine. Kyan placed 
the King’s glass in the centre, and those of the other great state 
and financial officials all round. The outer glasses wore filled 
to the brim, but in the King’s wero only a few drops. c What 

* docs all this represent?’ said the King. € The collection of 

* the State revenues,’ said* Kyan. On another occasion this 
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Saxon Polonius wanted a snug berth for his old age ; and at 
table asked the King’s permission to exchange position with him 
for a few minutes. This the King granted. On which, Kyan 
sat up*in his chair with the King’s hat on his head, and began 
a speech to the King, whom he harangued as General Kyan, 
eulogising his merits, and granting him a post of governor of 
the fortress of Konigstein. The King was so taken with the 
fancy, that the patent was made out, and lie died in this post at 
eighty years of age. , 

In one respect Augustus the Strong was most unlike Louis 
Quaiorzc, for he would have none but noble* in his administra- 
tion ; and during his reign ‘ La lioture ’ was carefully excluded 
from power and favour in Saxony. No Voisins or Ghaini Harts 
were to be found in the higher councils of Augustus. In 
modern times, the sovereigns of Germany have ?een it their 
interest to elevate citizens to high places, not only in Prussia 
with her Dankelaiauns, but in Au*tria with her Thuguts, Bachs, 
and Bracks. At this period in Saxony, and for long after- 
wards, the government was pinoly aristocratic. On the 15th of 
March, 1700, Augustus i^iud a patent, excluding from a seat 
in the estates every member who married a non-noble woman, 
or who could not prove eight noldc ancestors on lather’s and 
mother’s side; while all the superior officers of the army were 
nobles. Kven those possessing letters ot' nobility, who might be 
able and well-informed, but did not belong to the old noblesse, 
were not admitted. Such was Hulun, to whom Frederick 
the Groat wrote when Crown Prince, fc Comment cst-il possible 
4 (suit dit sans vnus Hatter) qu’une pcivonne d’.iutant do merite, 
4 d'e*prit, et de savoir coninic aous suit negligee et memo 
4 oubliee? Et qn’elle idee se pent-on faire d'linc eour oil des 
4 Sulim lie sont pas reeherches.’ Si range to say, the master of 
the ceremonies at court had been a citizen, but, aa wa* stated in 
a diploma of another German prince whom lie had previously 
served, he was a man 4 of singular erudition, skill, manners, 
4 reasonable comportment, and knowledge of the world in 
4 general.’ 

Augustus was very fond of regal and military pomp; and the 
enormously costly court festivities were a very heavy tax cm the 
poorer noblesse, who had all to appear on the occasion of a foreign 
sovereign’s visit. Mythological processions, in full antique cos- 
tume, were organised with such splendour, that, says the 4 Frank- 
4 furter lielatiun,’ with gleeful malice, they 4 will be remembered 
4 by all, more especially many an honest cavalier, who would 
4 rather have staid at home than have danced in downcast spirits 
* and empty purse in a ballet of Olympic deities.’ The opera 
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and the theatre were the best In Germany ; the former got up 
by Venetians in the year 1717, under the direction of Lotti. 
The King gave 70,000 dollars a year to the theatrical companies, 
and sometimes 50,000 dollars for bringing out a single opera. 
Yet Sebastian Bach, the rival of Handel in classic elevation of 
sentiment, and the great predecessor of Beethoven in creating a 
majestic unity out of the utmost complexity and diversity of 
parts, li\;ed at Lcipsig, as ignored by the great of his own 
court as jVIilton lyul been by the frequenters of Whitehall. 

The feminine attachments of Augustus were all but endless, 
and Dr. Vehse gives a formal Leporello list of them, for which 
we have no room. The most powerful of these favourites was a 
Countess Cosel, who ruled him during no less than six years — 
from 1706 to 1712. She was a tall and exquisitely beautiful 
person. She hail great intelligence, and considerable conversa- 
tional 1 powers, but a most violent temper, so that the King was 
often afraid of her resorting to personal extremities. Furiously 
jealous of rivals, she kept them at a distance by terror of the 
grossest insults. A Lutheran preacher having inveighed against 
her in the pulpit as the Batlishcba of Saxony, she wished the 
King to punish him; but lie answered good-humouredly, that 
preachers could say anything they chose an hour a week in a 
particular place without having a reckoning to give ; but if he 
inveighed against her at other times and elsewhere, lie would 
then take notice of it. 4 But,’ added he, ‘the Lutheran pulpit is 
‘ too high for the Pope ; so much the more for a secular prince 
* like myself.’ Augustus had turned Catholic in order to secure 
his election to the throne of Poland, and had been weak enough 
to give the Countess Cosel a promise of marriage although 
his queen was still alive. This promise he wished to get back, 
but she refused, threatening to put a bullet through his head. 
However, it was decided by the ministers that a separation 
should take place, in order that the Poles should not be jealous 
in consequence of the King not having a Polish lady for his 
mistress ! Such was the singular morality of that period. In 
1712, when Countess Cosel was thirty-two years of age, and 
in the height of her beauty, all relations ceased between the 
King and her, in consequence of his having selected a Coun- 
tess Donhoff, of Polish extraction. Madame de Cosel was 
at first confined to her palace and park at Pillnitz, but escaping, 
after a residence in Prussia, returned to Saxony, and was im- 
prisoned seventeen years, until the death of Augustus in 1733, 
in the Tower of Stolpe. All her property and jewels were seized 
by the King for her children, and she had to content herself 
with an allowance of 3000 ‘dollars a year instead of 100,000. 
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Once she unsuccessfully attempted flight through the aid of 
an officer •who paid the penalty of his head for the exploit. 
Even after her liberation she continued to reside in her mountain 
tower, spending the greater part of her time in the study of the 
Old Testament, the Talmud, Jewish Antiquity, and liabbinical 
Theology. At eighty-two years of age she presented the Prince 
dc Ligne, as a great mark of her favour, with a Bible, anno- 
tated by herself; and shortly afterwards lie received .a letter 
from her in mystical and incomprehensible language. Three' 
years afterwards she ended her miserable life. 

The sumptuous architectural decorations of Dresden and its 
environs date principally from the period of Augustus the 
Strong. The Z winger Palace was built in 1711, and in sub- 
sequent years the Temple of Veima at Pillnitz, with portraits of 
his female favourites, the great garden of Dresden, with no less 
than 1,500 marble statues, and the orangery, completed two 
years before his death. lie moreover founded the celebrated 
Dresden Gallery, and established a school of design. Bellotto, 
or, sis he is commonly called, Canelletlo the Younger, was the 
court landscape painter, whose views of Dresden and other 
cities in the manner of his uncle are familiarly known to 
amateurs of pictures. The Green Vault, with its jewels, was 
another well-known fancy of Augustus, to which we may add, 
the Japan Palace, with its countless pieces of porcelain. 

The credulity of Augustus in the transmutation of metals was 
accidentally the cause of the discovery of the celebrated Dresden 
ware. An apothecary’s lad named Bottiger composed a tinc- 
ture that was supposed to be capable of being transformed into 
gold. Be this as it may, the talents of the lad as an experi- 
mental chemist were indisputable. The reputation of a suc- 
cessful alchymist was, however, fatal to his liberty, and the lad 
of seventeen was, by the order of Augustus, placed under lock 
and key, with a complete laboratory at his disposition. This 
restraint almost drove the vivacious youth into insanity. The 
governor of Konigstein, the state fortress of Saxony, overlook- 
ing the gully of the Elbe, reported on the 12th of April, 1702, 
that * he foamed at the mouth like a horse, roared like a bull, 

* knocked his head against the wall, creeped with hands and 
c feet, and trembled so violently that two soldiers could not 
ff hold him. He considered, the commandant to be tlie Arch- 

* angel Gabriel ; he blasphemed, and drank twelve cans of 
e beer a day without getting drunk.’ After this he was taken 
to Dresden, where, although still in a state of surveillance 
and seclusion, lie was allowed a certain liberty, billiards, 
private walks under control, a court equipage, and certain 
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safe persons for his companions. Bottiger, from his flow of 
animal spirits, had the art of enchanting every one?* to whom 
he had access. Augustus himself sought his acquaintance, 
without, however, giving him full liberty ; and, consulting 
his confessor as to his opinion of him, the Jesuit answered, 
c Videtur mihi esse vir honestus egregise eruditionis et excel- 
c lcntissimi ingenii.’ Bottiger, while pursuing his experiments, 
accidentally discovered that Meissen porcelain, commonly called 
Dresden china, ,which became so celebrated and so sought 
afior in the earlier half of the eighteen tli century, and the 
taste for which has revived with such force. This to Au- 
gustus the Strong, who was a great china fancier, was as wel- 
come as gold itself, for he had expended incredible sums on 
what is now called the Japan Palace. Many workmen were 
engaged from Delft in order to give vogue to the new ware, 
and in 1710 tlic manufactory of Meissen fairly commenced the 
supply of the demand, which soon became European. Bottiger 
thenceforth had access to the King as often as he chose, and 
received from him a ring with liis effigy, a young bear, two 
apes, and credit with the royal banker. In 1715 lie obtained 
not only his full liberty, but the profits of the porcelain manu- 
factory for life. But he proved unequal to the opportunity. 
Drunkenness, probably brought on by solitude, had so mastered 
him, that lie at last, drank half-a-dozen bottles of "wine u day, 
and died, at thirty-four years of age, of his excesses. 

Augustus 111., son of Augustus the Strong, and second 
Saxon king of Poland, reigned from 1733 to 1763. 11 is acces- 

sion was at thirty-seven years of age; but his temper differed 
from that of his father, for he was apathetic in the extreme. 
The veritable ruler was tho celebrated Count Bruhl, with 
whose name the readers of Prussian history and the visitors of 
the Saxon capital are so familiar. He was, indeed, the incar- 
nation of reckless, ruinous splendour, throwing all the Fou- 
quets, liichelieus, and Calonncs completely into the shade. He 
had been a favourite of Augustus the Strong from his polite 
manners and agreeable conversation, and under his successor 
cumulated thirty offices in his person, and acquired a multi- 
tude of estates both in Poland and Saxony. He built the 
celebrated but too ornamental Bruhl Palace in Dresden, fur- 
nished internally with incomparable splendour; the picture- 
gallery was one hundred and fifty-six yards long, with paint- 
ings on one side, and windows looking out on the Elbe on 
the other, with vast mirrors, vases, and statues disposed in 
the intervals. The library was of seventy thousand* volumes* 
and had a splendidly printed catalogue of sixty-one volumes.* 
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This was all mere furniture, for lie had never been at an univer- 
sity, or read anything but State papers and police reports, 
lie had liis own theatre for the Italian Opera and French 
Comedy. Three hundred horses stood in his stables, and as 
many persons were in his household service. II is wardrobe 
filled two halls of the palace, and for each dress was an especial 
watch, snuff-box, sword, and cane. Every dress was painted in 
miniature in a book, which was every morning presented to 
f his most serene Excellency, 5 as he caused himself to be called. 
II is wigs were fifteen hundred in number, so that when his 
palace was occupied by Frederick the Great, during the Seven 
Years’ War, that prince exclaimed, with contemptuous surprise, 

* So many perukes for a man who has no head! 1 

When people spoke to the King about his extravagance, 
Bruhl told his Majesty that his Connies * li.ul the art of making 
great show with a little money. After a supper to one hundred 
and sixty-five persons in his great gallery to the Duke de liiclic- 
lieu, the latter said, * Apivs nion ret ail* en France, je con- 
c seillerai ail Koi mon malt re dVnvoyer a Drcsde ime douz iine 
c des principaux officiers de sa uiaison pour apprendre du m nitre 
c d'hotcl de M. lc Comte l’ordre ct le service.’ Meanwhile, 
the troops were sometimes two years in arrear, and the whole 
machinery of the State stood still while the spits of Count 
Bruhl’s kitchen were turning so systematically. One colonel 
had the courage to inform the King of* the true state of 
affairs, in spite of the manoeuvres of Bruhl’s agents, who kept 
at a distance all inconvenient petitions. Bruhl was forthwith 
called ; he flatly denied the charge, and offered to furnish 
proofs of liis innocence. On the same night bills on the Customs’ 
cashier were issued to the arm)' and ready cash for the month, 
the receipts for which were shown to the King, whom Bruhl 
made to believe that the officer waa not in liis right senses. 
Four of Bruhl’s myrmidons then pounced upon the unlucky 
wight, and gave him liis option cither to spend the rest of his 
days in an oubliette of the Jvonigstein with confiscation of his 
property, or to make a second petition to the King confessing 

* that he suffered from melancholy occasionally.’ The latter 
alternative was of course elected, on which he was pensioned. 

Bruhl was an inconceivably bad finance minister, and his 
luxury was kept up by favouritism so gross that generals were 
multiplied in the proportion of nearly 1 to 100 men. But his 
bitterest enemies were enchanted with his manners. To the 
King he was a polite # Maire du Palais, 5 for he watched him 1 
morning, noon, and night, and his assiduity to the phlegmatic 
tobacco-smoking monarch was constarrt. c Bruhl, have I money 
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tf in my exchequer V was the frequent question; to which, in 
oriental court fashion, a negative answer was never known to 
have been given. 

He died a Protestant in profession, having survived his master 
a short time. Ills will was curious : * Never/ says this document, 

* did 1 go to bed without saying my prayers, and never did I 
€ rise to undertake anything without first paying my devotions. 

* I have, triumphantly got through every danger by Ilis grace, 
Q even those of yiurder and poison ; but, as all was the work of 
c God, he has protected me and my enemies have failed in 
c everything/ The wealth disposed of at his death was enor- 
mous, and we are informed that the heir-loom porcelain ser- 
vice, valued at 1,000,000 of dollars, is to this day preserved 
in the cellars of the chief scat of his family at Pforten. 

While folly, finery, and profusion exhausted Saxony, strict 
financial economy, iron military discipline, and resplendent 
military genius elevated the neighbouring Prussia to be one of 
the great Powers of continental Europe. We look on the por- 
traiture of the father of Frederick the Great as Dr. Vclise’s 
masterpiece. It has the vivacity and originality of a liigldy- 
finislied character in fiction, combining Dc Foe’s impress of pro- 
bability with the humour of Sir Walter Scott. 

A slight sketch in kitcat from this full-length portrait of 
Frederick William the First, is all that we shall attempt on 
the present occasion. 

This prince, second King of Prussia, was the only son of 
Frederick the First and his philosophical queen, Charlotte of 
Hanover. He was born in the year of the English revolution 
of 1688, and showed himself in infancy to be of a robust and 
vigorous frame, but of obstinate, ferocious, and untractablc 
temper. He was nevertheless the idol of his mother as well as 
of his grandmother, the Electress Sophia of Hanover, who sent 
for him to that residence when he was five years of age; 
but his quarrels with Prince George, afterwards George the 
Second of England, were incessant and prolonged, from child- 
hood to mature age and accession to pow r cr ; for the King of 
Prussia would talk 6 of my brother the dancing master/ or 
c the mountebank/ and George reciprocated the compliment by 
styling Frederick William, with his gigantic recruits and his 
mania for drill, as 4 my brother the sergeant/ 

Frederick William very early showed a great aversion to 
regal pomp, state, and luxury. He threw a dressing gown of 
old brocade into the fire, and would lie for hours in the 
sun with his face greased, to give it a tanned soldier-like ap- 
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pcarance. He had a turn for painting, but a horror of music, 
lie not only was untincturcd with the effeminacy which is 
often the disease of Court life, but he was deficient in the 
most ordinary courtesy and gallantry to the other sex, and 
when very young kept a memorandum of his expenditure, 
under the title 4 account of my ducats/ His refined and 
polished mother was shocked to find her offspring of a nature 
so opposite to her own; a determined spirit of contradiction 
and greed developing themselves in so extraordinary a manner 
when he was little more than a boy. 4 Good*! icavcns I 5 writes 
the Queen, to Mademoiselle Pollnitz, 4 avaricious at such a 
4 tender age ; other vices may be got under, but this increases 
4 with years ! What perverseness of heart to behave ill to the 
4 sex, which ought at the least to be the object of politeness 
4 to men ! 5 

In the year of the Peace of Uti'echt, Frederick William 
ascended the throne of Prussia on the death of his father the 
first king, and immediately afterwards his mania for crimping 
and recruiting giants broke out with such force as to be the 
talk of all Europe and the terror of every mother of a stalwart 
youth, not only in his own dominions, but in the neighbour- 
ing principalities. So violently had his agents gone to work, 
that before the year 1713 was out, he issued a prohibition 
4 not to stop the passengers on the post, as had been done 
4 several times/ A regular man-hunt was instituted through- 
out all the villages, and even during Divine Service. A 
rural pastor died of the shock occasioned by seeing his taller 
sacramental communicants carried off cn masse by a re- 
cruiting-party, who thought that the Sunday congregation 
would spare them all further trouble in hunting through 
the cottages. In March, 1720, this was repeated; hut so vio- 
lent was the indignation that an insurrection was the result. 
Many strong young men fled his dominions, loss from appre- 
hension than from their being in good circumstances, and spurn- 
ing the position of private soldier. The industrial wealth of 
Elberfeld had its origin in the exertions of fugitives from Prus- 
sian recruiting; but, by the arrangements of 1815, this hive of 
Rhcnane industry is again brought under the sceptre of the 
House of Ilolieuzollern. 

From 1713 to 1735, Frederick William is said to have sent 
12,000,000 of dollars for recruiting purposes into foreign 
countries. In the Duchy of Juliers a Baron llompcsch, who 
was crimp-in-chief, surpassed all others in ingenuity and shame- 
less effrontery. He once bespoke of a very tall master-joiner, 
who did not know him, a cupboard ^as long and broad as the 
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artisan himself. After some days the Baron went to take 
away the cupboard, but objected to its being of insufficient 
length. The long-legged joiner, in a fit of alacrity, inserted 
himself at full length within the cupboard, in order to afford 
practical proof of Hompesch’s being mistaken. But all of a 
sudden, the door was fastened by the people whom Hompesch 
had in waiting, and the unfortunate joiner was carried off as his 
recruit. However, on opening the on pi maid after clearing the 
gates, lie was found dead from suffocation or mental irritation. 
Hciupcbch, indded, was condemned to death, but the King com- 
muted his sentence to imprisonment for life. 

The zeal of Frederick William’s agents brought him into 
serious collision with the neighbouring princes. The Land- 
grave of llessc Casscl gave orders to deliver up the Prus- 
sian recruiting parties, whenever they showed themselves in his 
dominions, to the nearest fortress, dead or alive. The same 
course was pursued by the Elector of Bavaria and by the Dutch 
Government. The experiment of marrying very tall men to 
very tall women, in order to raise giants, proved a failure. Nor 
was the opposition within the dominions of Frederick William 
himself to be undervalued. He was admonished from Exodus, 
‘that he that stesileth a man and sellcth him, or if lie be found 
‘ iu his hand, he shall surely be put to death.’ And, again, 
from Deuteronomy, * If a mail be found stealing any of his 
‘brethren of the children of Israel, and maketh merchandise of 
‘him, or sellcth him, then that thief shall die.’ On the other 
hand, the obsequious held that, according to Samuel, it was 
the divine right of kings to take ‘ man-servants and maid-scr- 
‘vants, and the goodliest young men and asses.’ Provided 
they were attentive to their drill, the King treated them well, 
living familiarly with them, and taking care of the prospects of 
their families; but many, however subdued by military dis- 
cipline, were never reconciled to their fate. On field-days balls 
would whiz about the King’s head, no one knew whence. In 
1730, a plot was discovered of eighty-seven Hungarians, Poles 
and Wallachians, who intended to desert during the confusion 
consequent on a projected fire-raising in Potsdam. Terrible 
punishments followed these attempts, and the King was obliged 
to have six hussars with loaded fire-arms to mount guard before 
his chamber. 

* Unlike his son, Frederick the Great, Frederick William dis- 
liked everything French, and called himself a true German. In 
order to make the so-called French dress of that period ridiculous, 
he caused it to be worn by the provost-mi arshals of the different 
regiments. The English were in as little favour : when the 
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Calvinistic preachers Jahlonski and Noltcnius, in 1733, wished 
young men to be educated in England, he answered, ‘ I 
‘ cannot allow you to expose them to the sins of England, — a 
‘land without orthodoxy and religion!* lie wished the same 
sincerity to be practised to himself which he practised to others. 
In a regulation dated 1723, a holograph rule runs as follows: 
‘We want no flattery, but invariably the plain truth.’ Pro- 
fessor llankc relates that he twice refused the Crown of Poland, 
‘ because he would not desert the faith by which his 'Salvation 
‘ was assured. * One of his valets one evening had to read 
prayers to him, but when he came to the words, ‘ The Lord 
‘ keep thee/ he sycophantly substituted the words, * The Lord 
‘keep your Majesty;’ but Frederick William, in a rage, told 
him to read literally, ‘ for before God Almighty/ added he, 
‘ Pm a rascal like yourself.’ To the Court apothecary he had 
granted, for 1000 dollars, the title of Privy Councillor, but he 
was not personally known by the King, and, in answer to the 
question, ‘Who are you?* the apothecary answered, ‘Your 
‘Majesty’s Privy Councillor So-and-so;’ but scarcely had he 
uttered these words when the King broke out upon him, and, 
with a volley of abuse, instructed him for the futui-c to say, he 
‘was called* Privy Councillor So-and-so. 

The terror of the aristocracy and the army, Frederick Wil- 
liam was, nevertheless, familiar with the people, and conse- 
quently popular with the lower orders. lie was a guest at the 
weddings of all classes, and was even known occasionally to 
dine at a hotel like a private person. Tie paid no attention to 
noble extraction in selecting fit •officers for civil and military 
posts. A baron of ancient patent having complained of another 
baron taking precedence of him, the King wrote on the 
petition, ‘ Merc folly ; whether a man sits above me or below 
‘ me, my birth remains the same.’ The whole of the develop- 
ment of Prussia out of the old German empire was autocratic 
and anti-aristocratic. The ancestors of Frederick AVilliam had 
before, during and after the Reformation, gradually extin- 
guished feudal power. And this sovereign completed the work 
by taxing the nobles. The Marshal of the provincial estates 
declared that the country would be ruined, on which the King 
wrote ‘ Nihil Kredo ; oligarchical dictation will be ruined. I 
‘establish the sovereignty on a rock of bronze.’ This was no 
metaphor. He often expressed himself as follows, ‘ Wo are 
‘master and king, and we do whatever seems good to us.* And, 
again, ‘ The work which we pay for is to be done.* Heavy 
pecuniary fines were imposed on the highest civil officers for the 
slightest neglect of attendance. Sometimes he signified his 
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rejection of an absurd petition by the exercise of his turn for 
drawing, which showed itself on the margin by an ass’s head 
and ears. On other occasions lie was not equally harmless, and 
showed the brutal despot. He had always two pistols loaded 
with salt lying by his side, which he would fire off at those 
who committed faults. It was, in fact, a reign of terror. A 
functionary; suddenly summoned into his presence, fell down 
dead from sheer fright. Yet the King was offended at being 
called a tyrant, and thought himself the justest prince in 
Christendom. He certainly was no respecter of persons. A 
councillor, having embezzled some monies intended for the esta- 
blishment of Saltzburg emigrants, was condemned to imprison- 
ment in a fortress; but the King decided that he should be 
hanged. The councillor urged that it was not the custom of 
the country to condemn a nobleman to so ignominious a death, 
and offered to make up the embezzled money. But the King 
wrote back that he would have nothing to do with his money, 
and erected a scaffold under the windows of the Council Boom, 
on which the delinquent was hanged. 

Frederick William regarded all Berlin as belonging to his 
domestic establishment, and in the streets he constantly asked 
people who they were. Utterly indifferent to his own dignity 
and to the feelings of others, if he could devise something that 
was not quite agreeable, it was sure to be said. Sometimes, 
however, he was caught in his own net. On asking a grave 
and reverend Frencli pastor whom he had met in the street, 
whether lie had read Molierc, he answered, * Oui, sire, et sur- 
*tout PAvare, 5 in allusion to the ruling foible of the monarch. 
The fear of such encounters sometimes made nervous persons 
indiscreetly evade the Royal presence. One Jew having fairly 
taken to his heels, he was pursued by the King in hot haste. 
‘ Why did you run away from me ? 7 said the King, when ho 
came up with him in breathless dudgeon. * From fear,’ an- 
swered the Jew, in the most ingenuous manner; but the 
rejoinder of the King was a hearty thwack with his cane, who 
roared out that he wished liimsclf to be loved, and not to be 
feared. 

His domestic economy was excessive ; when working in the 
Cabinet he put on over-sleeves,' and even tied on an apron 
to save his good house dress. Tapestry, stuffed chairs, carpets, 
and such luxuries, were not to be seen in his apartments, all 
the tables, chairs, and benches being of plain deal. Even 
his wash- bason, a sort of trough, was of the same material; 
and, instead of a wig, he wore a pigtail : but he was as nice 
and cleanly in his person as his successor was slovenly. His 
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economy went into depths generally unknown to princes. lie 
once wrote on the margin of a report of the Council of 
Finance that a coarser sort of paper was to be used for the 
future. As no account was allowed to be settled without 
his knowledge, they once laid before him a bill for a broken 
window pane. This, however, seems to have been too much 
for his Majesty, as he wrote under it, *Do not annoy me, 
e F. W. R/ The Queen being handsomely endowed, he com- 
pelled her to pay all the washing bills. This excessive and un- 
royal economy sometimes led to curious rubs. The Academy 
of Sciences, having little relation to his passion for soldiering, 
was on various occasions the object of his practical ridicule* 
Me once ordered them to find out the cause of the sparkling of 
champagne; but they gave him a Roland for an Oliver, by 
immediately asking for fifty bottles of a choice brand, in order 
to make the experiment. 

* The King rose every morning, according to the season, at four, 
five, six, or seven. He regularly performed his morning devotion, 
by reading a chapter in a Amaderd C re uz berg’s Godly Meditations.” 
Thereupon, in summer at fivp, in winter at seven, his cabinet coun- 
cillors, or, as lie called them, his secretaries, made their appearance, 
with whom lie transacted business, whilst drinking his colter, and 
being dressed, for two or more hours. The reports and memorials 
were opened in his presence, the King giving to modi of them imir- 
fi ‘ ginnl resolutions,” written in liis own hand. When he had the gout 
lie would write with his left hand. After he had business with the 
cabinet councillors, the officers and ministers, or whoever else had 
any thing to ask, entered the King’s closet. Ten was the hour for 
parade, at which strangers were, presented. From thence the King 
went to the stables, gave orders, and returned to the palace. Dinner 
at twelve. Very often, however, the morning was wholly spent in 
drilling/ 

The favourite leisure resort of tlic King was his smoking- 
room, or * Tobacco College/ That in Berlin was furnished in 
the Dutch fashion, with blue plates on a high shelf. This 
apartment is still kept unaltered, with a large silver beer can, 
from which the malt liquor was drawn. Similar royal tap- 
rooms for beer and tobacco were also established at Potsdam, 
and at his summer residence of Wusterhausen. This tobacco 
club met every evening at five or six, and was frequented by 
those persons who were intimate with the King. There was a 
strangers* book, in which the names of visitors were entered, and 
among them, that of the Czar l J etcr is shown to this day. The 
cx-King of Poland, Stanislaus, the father-in-law of Louis XV., 
repeatedly made his appearance there ; and Francis I., when still 
Duke of Lorraine, smoked liis pipe in the royal estaminet, when 
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canvassing his Prussian Majesty as Elector of the Empire* before 
his election to the Imperial Crown. All the servants were kept 
out of the room, that the company might be entirely without 
restraint: around the main table the royal and distinguished 
personages were seated smoking long Dutch pipes. Those who 
were not able to smoke were under llic necessity of at least 
taking a pipe in their mouth and inhaling wind, in order to 
please the King. On the table lay the newspapers of Berlin, 
Hamburgh, Lejpzic, Breslau, Vienna, and Frankfort, also some 
Dutch and French journals. An erudite fool, who was then the 
habitual butt of the King, notwithstanding his book-learning, 
read wliat was interesting, or explained what was obscure. This 
singular personage, J acob Paul von G undling, was nominally a 
councillor, had ircc quarters at Court, and accompanied the 
King on all his peregrinations, to bo in readiness with his learn- 
ing and instructive conversation ; he was made a Master of the 
Ceremonies with a ridiculously exaggerated costume. President 
of the Academy of Sciences, and in 1724, by Letters Patent, a 
Baron, whereas/ says this document, c his great merits would 
f have deserved that he should be raised to the rank of Count/ 
He was then made Chamberlain, but the golden key, the badge 
of this new office, having been cut oil* his coat one evening 
while he was dead drunk, the King threatened him with the 
punishment of a soldier who had lost his musket* G undling 
liad to wear for eight days a wooden and gilt key, nearly a yard 
long, on his breast, after which, the lo.?t golden one was handed 
to him again; and to guard against future accidents, he had it 
fastened to his coat with a strong w r ire by a blacksmith. One of 
the devices productive of royal sport w r as to make him read to 
the company the most insulting articles directed against his own 
person, which the King had privately sent to the editors of the 
daily papers for insertion. When he was drunk, a monkey in a 
dress exactly the counterpart of that which Gundling wore, and 
decorated w T ith the Chamberlain’s key, was placed by his side. 
The King then declared the hideous brute to be bis natural son, 
and forced him to embrace it before the company. Se\eral 
times on ccming home, not perfectly sober, we may presume, 
Gundling found the door of his room walled up, and we may 
imagine the amusement of this somewhat unkingly practical 
joker, at the vain efforts of Gundling to find his dormitory. 

Tormented with these annoyances, in all respects so unworthy 
of a monarch who laid claim to be a decorous Christian, Gund- 
ling escaped to his brother, who Was Chancellor of the University 
of llalle. The King, however, sent for him again, and increased 
his salary ; but only thijee years afterwards another scene was 
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arranged : a rival humourist, his successor as butt of tlic King, 
presented to him in the Tobacco Club, a rude satire entitled 

* The Learned Fool.’ But this was too much for the patience 
of Gundling, who discharged a brazier in the face of the satirist, 
and the quarrel between the two eccentrics, or butts, whom we 
do not feel entitled to call jesters, became a source of standing 
amusement to the King, his ministers, and his generals, till at 
last the King decided that the dispute should be terminated by a 
duel, the end of which was, as might be expeejed, a ridiculous 
scene with leadless pistols, which ended in the singeing of the 
baron’s peruke. Even when lie died, some time afterwards, a 
large wine cask which had been appointed as G mulling’* coffin, 
was, by the King’s order, actually used for that purpose, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of tlic clergy. 

It would not he easy, however, to extract from these scenes 
of ribaldry and intemperance, in which Dr. Vclise delights, the 
qualities of a higher order which place Frederick William, with 
all his faults, among the founders of the Prussian monarchy. 
Professor Jianke, breathing the air of Berlin, and eating the 
salt of that Court, has given us a very different picture of the 
same eccentric monarch. According to that learned historio- 
grapher, % the union of practical activity with an imagination 
‘ that did not shrink from the impracticable, gave a sort of heroic 
c grandeur to his nature, which distinguished it from those cha- 

* ractcrs in which everything may be calculated beforehand. 

Around him we feel the atmosphere breathed by genius. His 

f actions stand out upon a vast background: the mainspring of 

* his active intelligent life was religion.’ Certain it is that, 
as time rolled on, the health of the King deteriorated, and in 
1740, liis end approaching, he sent for the Luthcrau chaplain 
of his regiment for spiritual consolation. lie confessed many 
sins, enumerating them in such detail that the chaplain asked 
him to desist; on the other hand, lie justified many acts of 
cruelty and oppression, setting- forth his attendance at Divine 
Service, and fidelity to his wife; but being pressed by the 
chaplain, he answered, 6 You do not spare me, you arc speaking 
‘ to me as my good spirit, and as an honest man ; I thank you 
c for it, and now acknowledge that I am a great sinner.’ 

While distracted with the gout, he had a hymn sung to him ; 
but at the passage, ‘ Naked shall I go lienee,’ he interrupted 
the singers, * No ; I shall be buried in my uniform.’ When ho 
was visited by his son and successor, the Great Frederick, whom 
he had so maltreated, he said to those around him, ‘ Has not the 

* Lord been most merciful to me, in giving me such a worthy 
c son ? ’ On the day of his death, he directed his servants to 
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push his chair to a window which overlooked the stables; he 
had his horses led out to make a last present of one to the 
Prince of Dessau, and of another to his aide-de-camp, llaake. 
The Prince having chosen one at random, the King said to him, 

* You have hit upon the very worst.’ He then directed -the 
Cabinet Minister, Von Podcwils, to give up the government to 
his son, to whom he presented the crown, the sceptre, and the 
keys Qf the treasury. At one o’clock in the afternoon, he 
asked if his ci\d was near, on which the physician said, 6 The 

* pulse stops ; but the King raising his arm, shook his fist, and 
exclaimed, c It shall not stop ! 9 On the same afternoon he died, 
as his son Frederick wrote to Voltaire, € with the curiosity of a 
c natural philosopher, who wishes to observe what is going on in 

the moment of dissolution, and with the heroic courage of a 
€ great man.’ 

Such was Frederick William, a tyrannical and eccentric 
prince ; avaricious to an extent that sat ill on royalty, and who 
carried soldiering to the verge of mania. But his foibles were 
not those which lead to the dissolution of a State. He was not 
ruled by mistresses, prodigals, and sycophants. lie created the 
finest army in Europe, relatively to the population of his 
dominions, and, at Ills decease, between seven and eight millions 
of dollars were found accumulated in the Treasury. 

On arriving at the period of Frederick the Great, one feels 
disposed to pass him by, under the idea that the subject is utterly 
exhausted, and that we are to have the tenth version of the 
Silesian and Saxon wars, with Maupertuis’s academic squabbles 
for interludes. In short, that anything more of Mollwilz and 
the Kossbacli is a bore. Nothing of the sort. Here the 
interest never flags for a page from the novelty of the treat- 
ment. Frederick himself was his own special correspondent for 
posterity in all that related to his military career. Voltaire, 
maugre malignity and caricature, is the largest contributor to 
our knowledge of Frederick the man of letters. Menzel paints 
iVcderick the Statesman, whom in a inauncr no way flattering 
to the other Fredericks, he generally styles, ( Fricderich der 
% Einzigc;’ but Vehse paints the Man . He has an utter dis- 
regard of, or incapacity for, higher politics or strategy ; but his 
extraordinary power of distilling the human interest out of his- 
torical documents, enables him to acquaint us more accurately 
and familiarly with Frederick than any other memoir writer, 
native or foreign, who has tried his hand on this most extra- 
ordinary genius. 

Frederick the Second was a * Sunday child,’ born on the 
24th of January, 1712, ^about noon, at Berlin, Sunday children 
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being, according to German superstition, born to good fortune. 
He is described as having been, when a child, of angelic beauty, 
with large blue sparkling eyes, which in his mature age became 
so stern and piercing. The instructions for his studies, when 
lie grew up to boyhood, are characteristic of the arbitrary, but 
in many respects conscientious and virtuous will of his parent. 

The governors were enjoined to instil into the prince 4 a true 
4 love and fear of God as the foundation of all happiness in this 
4 world and the next; to guard against pernicious errors, as 
4 Atheism, Arianisin, and Socinianism ; and to inspire him with 
4 the greatest possible detestation of what must also be reckoned 
4 sunon^ the most dangerous heresies — Popery, — demonstrating 
4 to him its groundlessness and absurdity.’ Particular stress is 
laid on the fear of God, 4 for this is the only means to keep 
4 sovereign power within due bounds, freed as it is from human 
4 laws and penalties.’ 

Then follow a curious set of the most minute regulations as 
to how every hour, half hour, and quarter were to be filled up ; 
his risiug, his putting on his slippers, his fsjling on his knees 
and saying a short prayer aloud, so that all might hear it, the 
dressing and the prayer not to last longer than fifteen minutes, 
the breakfast to last seven minutes. lie was obliged to get up 
on week mornings at six, 4 without even another turn in liis 
4 bed,’ and in dressing and undressing his governors were to 
accustom him to put on and take off liis clothes as quickly as 
was 4 possible for any man alive.’ 

It was* above all the earnest desire of the King that Frederick 
should become a good soldier in the most stringent martinet 
fashion ; and those who were well acquainted with the foible of the 
old man, made Frederick on his seventh birthday mount guard 
at the door of the royal apartment attired in the uniform of a 
nmsquctccr. Put lie appears to have been over drilled and over 
educated. Seckendorf, the Austrian Minister, wrote to Prince 
Eugene in 1725; 4 The Crown Prince, owing to the fatigues 
4 which lie has to undergo, looks so prematurely old and 
4 although only fourteen years old, that one w r ould suppose him 
4 to have been through several campaigns. This manner of life 
4 is evidently against his inclination, and must therefore lead iu 
4 time to adverse results; especially as the disposition of the 
4 Prince rather inclines to generosity, proprete, comfort, and 
4 magnificence, as he is disinterested, liberal, and merciful, and 
4 also possesses much natural taste for various sciences, particu- 
4 larly for mathematics and mechanics.’ The prohibition of 
books and music, those safety-valves during the hi^li pressure of 
the vital forces of youth, proved mbst pernicious to the fine 
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ardent genius of the youthful Frederick ; the fatal consequence 
of which was, that he gave himself up to the indulgence of 
unbridled passions. 

It is not necessary to relate here the well-known particulars 
of his revolt against paternal authority — his attempt at escape 
and long imprisonment, with the execution of his boon com- 
panion Kati. Long before this catastrophe father and son 
were on bad terms. Frederick William used, contemptuously, 
to call his son 'the * piper,’ or c the poetaster for the Queen 
having caused Frederick to be secretly instructed in playing 
the flute, the Prince attempted to arrange concerts in the woods, 
when the King was hunting ; and whilst his father rode after 
the wild boar, the flutes ami violins were produced out of the 
game-bags. One day the King going into his apartment, the 
music-master had to be hidden in tlu; chimney. 

Their reconciliation, after years of durance vile, took place at 
Custrin, in 17.31; on which occasion the King sent for the 
Prince to the government -house, the youthful Frederick fell 
on his knees before him, and the father embraced his son. 
This was preliminary to the marriage of the heir-apparent with 
the Princess of Revcrn, which took place in the following year. 
Her personal charms were moderate, but she had appeared a 
likely housewife to the father. She was tall, ill-made, and of 
inelegant deportment; her hair was fair and curly; but, says 
her sister-in-law, t her good points were spoiled by black and 
‘ ill-ion lied teeth ; her carriage is not dignified ; having very 

* little command of language, she makes herself understood only 
t with difficulty; so that one is obliged lo guess at her meaning ; ’ 
and her mother-in-law describes her as ‘ stupid as a bundle of 

* straw, and without the least education. T do not really know/ 
said she, f how your brother will manage to live with this dull 
c woman.’ Frederick, however, submitted to his fate, and the 
princess herself was to bo pitied on being consigned to a circle 
in which she was likely to experience more criticism than attach- 
ment: — c Elle danse comme une oye/ wrote Frederick to a 
friend. 

In the year after his marriage Frederick made the campaign 
of the Rhine under Prince Eugene, anil we again have the very 
curious and characteristic — let us add excellent — instructions 
of his father in this new sphere. 

€ Tlie Crown Prince, before setting out on his journey, will give 
his word of honour to His Majesty that, during the whole campaign, 
he will not play at cards, dice,, or any game of whatever name, nor 
engage in any bets. With General Yon Schmeltau he shall fre- 
quently converse about matters of study, and consult him about 
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everything ; but, in all matters not concerning military duty, lie 
must beware of him, nor enter with him into any gambling, pur- 
chase, or any sort of traffic ; as, otherwise, Sehmettau will be sure 
to cheat him, and to make him the laughing stock of all the world. 
As His Highness the Prince Eugene rides out to reconnoitre, and 
also when ho goes to the trenches, or into battle, the Crown Prince 
shall accompany him, take notice of every thing, and ask the generals 
with him lor information ; but to a&k His Highness Prince Eugene 
himself is contrary to military respect, and must not be dope. The 
Crown Prince shall lake accurate information of everything that 
pertains to military duty, even to the smallest details ; so as, for 
instance, to know how the shoes of the fusilier should be made, how 
long they ought to last whilst campaigning, and from every minor 
detail which concerns the soldier, up to the largest gun, and to the 
grand duty and the dispositions of the general-in-chief, — all of which 
he is to learn thoroughly, and to neglect nothing. The table of the 
Crown Prince shall be served with not more than eight dishes, in 
two courses — each four; lor supper, however, cold meal only is to 
be given, unless Ilis Highness Prince Eugene should dine or sup 
with the Crown Prince, when fourteen didios must he served. As 
often as the Crown Prince is invited out, his kitchen must not smoke, 
except for a trifle for the orderly officer, as his tent ought not to be 
a canteen, and he is not to make himself sutler to the whole anuy.* 

"We will not enter into the well-known political ami military 
events of this period, but keeping to our distinct line of elucida- 
tion, — which is that of Frederick the man, and not the soldier or 
statesman, — we pass on to his private residence at Rheinsbcrg, 
the castle of which was situated on the borders of a lake sur- 
rounded by groves of oak and beech, where he lived during the 
latter years of his father’s life, occupied with literature, garden- 
ing, and the society of a few choice spirits. These years he 
subsequently declared to Sir Andrew Mitchell to have been the 
happiest of his life. 

Owing to the narrow ideas of his father, who wished bis son 
to be perfect in official and military routine, and thought every- 
thing beyond these to be superfluous, if not pernicious, Frede- 
rick knew little of Latin and nothing of Greek, so that he read 
the classics in French translations, but lie had studied Italian so 
as to be able to read Macehiavclli in the original. The other 
writers that chiefly engaged his attention were Horace, Cicero, 
Lucretius, and Plutarch, among the ancients. Of the modern 
he especially admired Racine, Baylc, and Voltaire. 

Ilis most intimate friends at this period were Jordan and 
Kaysscrliug; the former a small well-made and pleasing man, 
with sparkling eyes and jet-black eyebrows. lie had been 
formerly a minister of the French Reformed Church at Prcnzlau, 
and had accompanied a nobleman on|his travels through Europe, 
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80 that the varnish of the man of the world covered the solid 
qualities of the man of letters ; and being recommended by a 
Count Mantcuftel of that day to Frederick, who was then in 
search of a man of learning, for conversation and literary com- 
missions, lie became his most intimate friend. Bielefeld wrote 
of him, * he is eminently a man of sense and of very great lite- 

* rary acquirements ; his vein of wit is inexhaustible. But what 
c particularly endears him to me, is the kindness of his heart 
€ and the thorough ease and amiability of his maimers ; lie is a 

* favourite with the whole court.’ The King gave him the 
names of Hephrestion and Tindal in their boon companionship, 
for lie was a free-thinker. lie died, to Frederick’s intense grief, 
in 1745. Biisching states that Jordan on his death-bed felt 
deep remorse for having, in his intercourse with the King, so 
often scoffed at religion. He said to Bielefeld, 4 1 am dying 
€ with the conviction and in the faith of the divine mission of 

* Christ ; tell the King so, as soon as you have an opportunity.’ 

The other companion of the King was Baron Kaysserling, a 
Courlander, whom Frederick’s sister describes as 4 fort honnetc 

* homme, niais fort debauche, grand ctimrdi at bavaicl, qui 
f faisait le bcl esprit et n’etait qu’uno bibliotheque renversee.’ 
Bielefeld’s sketch of him is lifelike : — 

c Having heard much of Ihiron Kaysserling, I looked in vain for 
him in the billiard-room of the ground-floor, where I met most of the 
officers and gentlemen of the court of the 1 Vince. At last lie entered 
the hall with as much noiso and tumult as Boron" in the Ballet of Boses. 
He was returning from the cliasc, ami, to my great astonishment, 1 
saw him in his dressing-gown, with his gun slung over his shoulder, 
lie addressed me gaily, as one may address nil old friend, and all but 
carried me into his room. 'Whilst he was dressing lie recited to me 
some lines from tlio Henriade, quoted passages from German poets, 
executed some capers and steps from the Itigodon, spoke of learned 
subjects, and entertained me with politics, mathematics, painting, 
architecture, the fine arts, and military science. I stood bewildered, 
listening in silence, and admiring him in everything, even in his 
abruptly jumping from one subject to another; yet this very great 
vivacity did not seem to me quite unaffected, or by any means spring- 
ing from the exuberance of a rich mind. Although, on closer ac- 
quaintance, I have not changed my opinion, yet I find that Kays- 
serling is a very pleasant man, who knows many things, who speaks 
and writes well, who even makes verses, and who, besides the clearest 
head, possesses the best heart. In person he is short and thick set, 
his eyes small, his nose flat, his mouth not very pleasing, and his 
complexion sallow, lie is frank and unassuming, of good deport- 
ment, with the address and manner of a perfect man of the world. 
He is the constant companion of the Prince.’ 

The day of Frederick’s succession was one of rejoicing for the 
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whole of ^Prussia, but his Rheinsberg companions were disap- 
pointed at receiving only moderate advancement, so that they 
called it the * day of dupes.’ The Margrave of Schwcdt having 
one day ventured upon an unseemly jest, Frederick fixed his 
eyes steadily upon him, and said gravely, * Monsieur, a present 
* je suis roi.’ 

Passing over the Silesian and Seven Years’ wars, and his 
quarrels with Voltaire, we will* now accompany Frederick to the 
tranquillity of Sans Souci in the advanced period of his life. 
This country-seat, half a league distant from the Brandenberg 
Gate of Potsdam, had been built in 1745, and was inhabited by 
the King two years afterwards. It was a modest one-storied 
pavilion, with light glass doors and large windows. Here he 
regularly resided from the end of March to late in the autumn, 
inhabiting the right side of the pavilion, which comprised five 
chambers, a reception-room, a music and a dining-room, a 
bed-chamber, and private library, into which latter apartment, 
wainscoted with cedar-wood, no one was introduced except by 
Frederick liimsclf. He disliked glaring colours or striking con- 
trasts, therefore all the curtains and coverings of his rooms 
were in soft tints. 

He rose every morning in summer at four, and in winter at 
five, sleeping five or six hours during the strength of manhood, 
and seven or eight in old age. He was naturally disposed to 
be a late riser, but he combated this propensity by directing 
liis servants to put a wet towel on his face if he did not rise at 
the appointed hour. He then read his letters, washed himself, 
and in his later years put on his wig and liat, which he always 
wore except when at table or when speaking with persons of 
high rank ; lie then looked over the list of strangers who had 
arrived, and after drinking several glasses of water he took 
coffee. At an earlier period he used to breakfast on chocolate, 
but as he grew older it no longer agreed with him ; he then 
played the flute until nine o’clock, and these were the moments 
when liis best thoughts, occurred, as it were flowing towards 
him with the tide*of music. 

Then followed the audiences of his ministers, who presented 
themselves before him in full dress, and transacted their busi- 
ness with him standing. Tlic King then took exercise, and 
attended parade, after which, at twelve o’clock precisely, he eat 
down to dinner, remaining at tabic generally three hours. It 
was not till his later years that the fashion set in of dining at 
two in the afternoon. His guests were generally from seven to 
ten in number, — officers, men of letters, and foreigners; his 
amiability at the convivial board wa^ renowned, and the conver- 
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sation was in French, mostly on abstract topics, such as persons 
of higher intelligence delight to discuss. The table was gene- 
rally served with eight dishes, — four French, two Italian, and 
two prepared according to his peculiar fancy .and from his own 
receipt. He generally drank a bottle of French wine at a sit- 
ting. lie was fond of champagne, but objected to Rhine wine, 
its acidity contracting the throat, giving, as he said, ‘ un avant- 
c gout do la pendaison.’ After dinner the King again played 
the flute, and in die evening there was a concert, in which he 
took a part ; but in his later years, when his hand shook, and 
he had lost his front teeth, the concerts wei'c given up, and the 
evening closed with supper and conversation, with which all 
strangers were delighted. Ce roi, 3 said Voltaire, ‘avait bien 
c de 1 ’esprit et en faisoit avoir ; et ce qu’il y a d’extraordinaire, 
‘ e’est que jc n’ai jamais fait de repas si libres. 3 

Unlike his father, Frederick was slovenly in person, a defect 
that increased as he grew older ; he wore ragged linen, dirty 
shirts, old clothes, cracked boots, and a beard of several days’ 
growth, with snuff powdering his face and his waistcoat. On 
his left hand he constantly wore two costly diamonds of the 
first water. His hat when new had to be kneaded until it was 
soft. His only expensive personal fancy was fur smifl-boxes, 
of which he left one hundred and thirty, of the collective value 
of one million three hundred thousand dollars. He- could not 
bear smoking, which was the way in which his father preferred 
to use tobacco. 

Frederick was most engaging and polite to persons of rank 
and talent, but, unlike .his father, indulged in no familiarity 
with ordinary people, and even treated his functionaries and 
servants with severity and harshness. Repartee was dangerous 
with him, except of superlative quality, on which occasion he 
was rather pleased than offended. He once asked a physician 
from Hanover how many men he had sent into the other world ; 
to which the son of Esculapius replied with readiness, * Not 
c nearly so many as your Majesty, and with infinitely less 
‘ glory. 3 The Canon of Breslau, Abbe Bastiani, being teazed 
by Frederick about his becoming some day Pope, with the ques- 
tion in conclusion, * How will your Holiness then receive me? 3 
To this Bastiani replied, * Qu’on fasse eutrer l’aigle noir, je 
* dirai ; Aigle tout puissant, couvre moi de tes ailcs, niais epargne 
c moi tes coups dc bee I 3 lie could even stand a repartee from 
one of his domestics : his coachmau, who had been many years 
in his service, once upset him while going at an extraordinary 
pace ; Frederick grasped his cane to inflict a blow, but Jehu dis- 

l 
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armed his anger by the resolute question, * lias your Majesty 
never lost a battle V 

Of the various rebuffs experienced by Frederick, the severest 
was that administered to him by General Zietlien, one of* his 
bravest and most devoted officers, who was so great a favourite 
that when the King in his latter years came only occasionally 
to Berlin, his old companion in arms had the honour of a per- 
sonal visit at his house in the Koch Strasse. Having been 
invited to the King’s table on (rood Friday) the old general 
excused himself, as lie was in the habit of taking the Sacrament 
on that day, and passing the remainder of it in religious medi- 
tation. When Zietlien next dined at the royal table at Sans 
Souci, the King said, c Well, how did the Sacrament on Good 
f Friday agree with you? — have you digested well the real 
f body and blood of Christ?’ This question was followed by 
the hilarity of the company, but Zietlien shook his hoary head, 
and, rising, addressed the King as follows : — 

6 Your Majesty knows that in war I have never feared any danger; 
and that, wherever it was required, I have resolutely risked my life 
for you and for the country. This feeling still animates me ; anrl-if 
it is of any use, and you command it, I will obediently lay my head 
at your feet. But there is One above us who is more than you or I, 
more than all men — the Saviour and Redeemer of the world, who 
has dearly purchased salvation for us with his blood. That lloly 
Saviour I cannot allow to be ridiculed, for in Him rests my faith, 
my trust, and my hope in life and death. In the strength of this 
faith your brave army has courageously fought and conquered; if 
your Majesty undermines it, you undermine at the same time the 
welfare of the State. This is a true saying indeed. May it please 
your Majesty to excuse my freedom.’ 

A dcath-like silence prevailed : the King with evident emotion 
offered the general his right hand, and said, c Happy Zictheu, I 
c wish I could believe like you ; hold fast to your faith, it shall 
e be done no more.’ After this impressive scene the thread of 
general conversation was snapped for the rest of the symposium. 
We recollect to have seen this anecdote somewhere before, 
but we apprehend it will bear repetition. 

For some years before his death Frederick, in consequence of 
the derangement of his biliary system, was exceedingly ill- 
natured, but perfectly conscious of this defect. When the 
Prince de Ligne, in 1780, during his visit at Potsdam, said 
’many flattering things to the King, Frederick himself answered, 

* You* see only my bright side ; ask the generals about my 

* obstinacy and caprices, and you will sing a different tune/ 
All his system had been built up with the most provident 
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intentions ; the present had its value in his eyes solely from its 
relation to the future ; it may, therefore, well bo believed that 
the nnintellcctual indolence, improvidence, and voluptuousness 
of his nephew and successor were a deep source of annoyance 
and disappointment to him. All his hopes were centered on 
the infant son of his spendthrift nephew, who so long occupied 
the Frussian throne with the title of Frederick William III., 
father of -the reigning king, and of whom Frederick the Great 
said, 4 II me reconemcncera.’ It was to this youthful prince, for 
whom destiny had reserved so many dark days, beginning with 
that of J ena, that Frederick the Great said, when pressed to 
give up his playing ball, said, You will not allow Silesia to be 
( taken from you.’ 

The last interview of the youthful prince with Frederick the 
Great, when on the eve of dissolution, was described by himself 
to Bishop Eylert, in the' park of Sans Souci. 

f Just oil this bench I saw him for the last time. I was required 
to speak to him in French ; after which lie took from his pocket La 
Fontaine’s Fables, one of which I translated for him. It chanced to 
bo one which I had studied with my tutor, and which I therefore 
knew very well. I told him this when he commended my proJieioncy. 
llis storn face then brightened up, and, gently patting my cheeks, 
he added, “ That’s right, my dear Fritz ; only be always honest and 
<c sincere, and never try to appear what you are not, but always be 
“ more than you appear.” This advice made an imperishable im- 
pression upon me, and dissimulation and lies have. ever been hateful 
to me from a child. When Frederick dismissed me, he said, " Well, 
“ Fritz, try to be a sterling character, par excellence . Great things 
“ await you. T am at the end of my career, and my day's work will 
“ soon he accomplished. I am afraid that things will, after my death, 
“ go on pcle-?nele. There are elements of ferment everywhere, which 
“ the rulers, especially those in France, unfortunately foster, instead 
“ of appeasing and extirpating them. The masses are already be- 
" ginning to make a mo\c, and if this comes to a head, it will be 
“ the devil let loose.’ I am afraid you will some time be in a very 
“ perilous and difficult position. Well, then, prepare yourself, and 
“ be firm ; think of me ; watch over our honour and our glory ; com- 
“ mil no injustice, nor submit to any.” Whilst thus speaking he had 
arrived at the entrance of the park, where the obelisk stands. “ Look 
“ at it,” he said to me ; “ this pyramid says to you, ‘ Ma force est 
“ *ma droiture.’ The culminating point, the highest summit, over- 
“ looks and crowns the whole ; yet it does not support, but is sup- 
“ ported by, all that is below, especially by the invisible, deeply laid 
“ foundation. The supporting foundation is the people in its unity. 
“ Stand by it faithfully, that it may love you and confide in you ; 
“ thus only you can be strong and happy.” He tlien scanifed me 
with a firm glance from head to foot, offered me liis hand, embraced 
me, and dismissed me with tfic words, “ Do not forget this hour.” 
I have not forgotten it/ 
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In the summer of 1786 he was so swollen with dropsy that 
he was unable to lie in bed, and he called himself 4 a good night- 
4 watchman ’ to the Duke of Courland, as he was awake the 
whole night. Being pressed by the Moravians in Berlin to 
think of a future state for 4 with God nothing was impossible,’ 
he said to his secretary, 4 4 You must give these people a civil 
4 answer ; they certainly mean well to me.’ ' On the morning of 
the 16th of August General Ilohdich entered to receive orders, 
but Frederick with an imploring look made him understand that 
ho could no more attend to him : his last worfls were, after a fit 
of coughing, 4 Cela sera bon : la montagne est passee.’ According 
to his own wish, he was not embalmed, and was laid out in state 
with his military cloak up to the neck. 

Thus died Frederick in the unbelief of the eighteenth century. 
Great king, great warrior, great statesman, master of the erudi- 
tion of his age, and even of the lighter accomplishments of the 
drawing-room, he' creates our astonishment and extorts our 
•adiniration. But that large philosophy which leads to, not from, 
God was unknown to Frederick ; and it is impossible to read 
with attention the history of Prussia in the days of our fathers 
without coming to the conclusion that the frivolity, the corrup- 
tion, and the indifference, which signalised the temporary fall of 
this otherwise vigorous State, had its ultimate cause in that 
systematic ridicule directed against the religious sentiment, of 
which Frederick set the most pernicious, because the most 
signal and conspicuous, example. 

Frederick the Great was succeeded by Frederick William II., 
of whose abilities he had a very mean opinion, and in allusion 
to whom he said to liis minister Iloym, 4 Let me tell you how 
4 matters will be after my death : there will be a merry life at 
c court and the women will govern.’ This prediction was a 
true one. Frederick William II. was a man of very tall stature, 
with a large head; but although destitute of intelligence was 
affable and good-natured to excess. Yon Massenbaclrdcclarcd 
him to bear the greatest resemblance to an Asiatic prince, who 
living within his seraglio with his slaves of both sexes, leaves 
the business of his state to viziers, 4 The new king,’ said Mira- 
bcau, 4 instead of raising his subjects to him descends to them. 

4 Frederick William hates nothing and scarcely loves anything ; 
4 his only aversions are people of mind and intellect.’ 

Poor Frederick William was indeed a sorry hand at king-craft : 
no human power could induce him to read forty lines at a time ; 
he found whole hourB for looking at pictures, furniture, and into 
shop-windows, and for playing on the violoncello, and only 
minutes for listening to his ministers. We have no space for 
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the history of his intrigues, which are chronicled by Yehse with 
his usual minuteness ; but some mention of the Countess Lieh- 
tenau is unavoidable, as she ruled the King and the Court abso- 
lutely until the demise of the. monarch. She was the daughter 
of a trumpeter, her beauty was resplendent, her talents con- 
siderable, and she even possessed, wirtues which would have 
entitled her to esteem, had not they been neutralised by her 
degrading position, for ' she was fond of the arts, fair in her 
dealings, truthful and charitable. She had borne the -King 
several children when he was still Crown Prince, and had been 
deserted for a succession of other favourites, but so regained her 
influence that she was made a countess, and presented at court 
& la Du Barry. She even received the whole court in her own 
house, in which she had caused a theatre ko be fitted rip ; the 
list of the company comprising not only the whole of the legiti- 
mate royal family, but also all the offspring of the King’s il- 
legitimate liaisons. The King showed by his pale counte- 
nance the exhaustion of his physical system ; his good-nature(J 
Queen bad a forced smile always at command, but the Crown 
Prince, father of the now reigning king, could not disguise 
his dudgeon. The other princes and princesses betrayed by 
tlicir maimer how little they relished the fete at which they 
were not voluntary guests, and during some passages of the 
opera of Cleopatra,* in which, by a contretemps, Octavia com- 
plained of the faithlessness of her Marc Antony, every eye 
involuntarily -turned towards the Queen, who was. concealing 
her tears in her handkerchief. 

During the latter years of the King general company was 
excluded' from his society, apd the picture of his concluding days 
resembles that which Pepys gives of Charles II., and is quite 
as cheerless. The drawing-room was lit up by the dull light of 
tapers placed in vases of alabaster. In the background the 
King, with his swollen feet buried in cushions, was sitting in an 
easy chair covered with green velvet, pale, emaciated, breathing 
with difficulty, and unsteadily rolling about his lack-lustre eyes, 
while the Countess Lichtcnau patted his swollen hands. To sum 
up the whole, the really dying king was listening to a reading of 
Moli&re’s comedy f Le Malade Imaginable I* 

All sorts of physicians, quacks, and skilled men offered pre- 
scriptions, to stay the ebb of the vital. forces of the King. One 
adviasd* the exhalation of unborn calves, another a consultation 
of the*$i&ult sciences. One, a famous magnetizer from' Paris, 
the foe of all drugs and medical practitioners, was introduced 
to the Countess, and prescribed so curiously for his Majesty, as 
to show opr modern professors of electro-biology that there is 
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nothing new under the sun. The prescription is a curiosity 
worth preserving. 

‘ I do not by any means consider the state of the King to be a 
malady, but only a falling off of strength, a deficiency of vegetable 
sap, which is the true principle of life. The science of medicine, 
which 1 have studied as a philosopher, does not possess any remedy 
for this condition. Nature alone is able to offer to the royal invalid 
restorative and strengthening remedies. I therefore prescribe the 
following: — 

‘ <c 1, His Majesty must, for a whole month, forgot that lie is king, 
to preserve the person dearest to Prussia, and even to Europe ; he 
must, during that month, entirely leave the business of government 
to others. 

* “ 2. Every day two electric baths, each of one hour ; the first at 
sunrise, the second before sunset. Whilst in the bath imposition of 
a magnetic hand on the stomach ; for which purpose the celebrated 
Puysegur of Paris might be invited, who is one of our first adepts. 

‘ “ 3. In the room, with open windows, a fire ought to be constantly 
kept up ; not, however, in a stove. The invalid is to expose himself 
to the generating influence of the sun. 

* “ 4. In the adjoining room the soft and sweet music of wind in- 
struments is constantly to play ; violins 1 strictly forbid. 

c “ 5. Ilis Majesty must speak but little ; lie ought to be amused 
by children’s games, acting proverbs, the reading of light literature, 
and the gambols of kittens playing with young puppies. 

‘ ec 6. Let two children, between eight and ton years, very healthy, 
fresh, and of cheerful disposition, be chosen to slcep.on each side of 
the King. Their wholesome and pure exhalations will surround him 
with a congenial atmosphere. 

‘ “ 7. During the first month the invalid must take no other food 
but rice, boiled with honey, saffron, and sage. If this dish should 
pall upon him, 1 will allow jollies of beef and old fowls, or also a 
slice of Underdone beefsteak ; but no ragouts, no veal, and still less 
fish. Let him eat little at a time, but something every hour. 

‘ “ His Majesty must drink no wine but Spanish ; if chocolato 
causes no acidity, it is heavenly balm for him. 

* “ 9. Above all things I recommend to His Majesty for some time 
a Russian fur cap; the feet . also aro to be entirely wrapped up in 
fur; .blit let him take no drops, no elixir, pills, or other medicines: 
they are sheer poison, and would only be pouring oil oil the fire.” * 

The death of the King was awful. Having had no sleep 
during the last night he sat down on a spring chair covered 
with leather to take a breakfast of coffee and biscuit, which he 
had no sooner finished than the death-struggle began. Convul- 
sively tearing" the leather covering of the chair, he groaned out, 
c Such agony of death I have not deserved. 1 always meant 
c well to jny people/ His favourite having left him, he was 
attended only by hirelings, and during the death-struggle his 
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French servant said heartlessly, 6 Cela nc finira-t-il pas ? il ne 
€ veut pas crever ! ’ 

The Countess Lichtenau w*as not with him ; after the Queen 
and Crown Prince had left the palace, she had herself fallen 
ill, and the breath was scarcely out of the body of the King, 
when a detachment of guards arrived before her lodgings, 
and she was told by the colonel to consider herself in arrest. 
The doors of her apartments in the different palaces of Pots- 
dam, Berlin, and Charlottenburg, were sealed, and guarded 
by soldiers, which in some respects was rather a kindness, as 
the populace of Berlin was in the highest degree incensed 
against her. She was accused of having made away with the 
crown jewels, and for having intrigued with foreign Powers; 
but she proved that, from prudential motives, she had stayed 
rather than stimulated the prodigality of the King ; and all that 
we know of the voluptuous Asiatic indifference of Frederick 
William II. corroborates her defence, nor lias malignity been 
able to produce proofs of political treason ; oil the contrary, 
having at her command all that the King possessed, and having 
her interests entirely identified with his, she had no motive to 
betray liim, and thus give a handle to her enemies, who were 
most anxious to expel her. Her real offence, in which the King 
was her guilty accomplice, was the unnatural and indecorous 
exclusion of the Queen and of the royal issue, not only from the 
confidence and intimacy of the monarch, but even from those 
external marks of consideration which were the first right of 
the legitimate family. 

Her punishment was a severe one : all her estates and palaces 
were confiscated, her ready money was taken from her ; even 
the last little gratification she had received from the King — being 
half a millon of dollars in Dutch five per cents, the coupons of 
which were found in unsealed packets in her apartments, — 
were also withdrawn. Every one deserted her; even Count 
Haugwitz, and others whose fortunes she made, became her 
accusers. When these proceedings were over, she was exiled to 
the fortress of Glogau in Silesia, on a pension of four thousand 
dollars, and in the year 1800, three years after the death of the 
King, she was liberated, having promised on oath not to divulge 
any of the questions put to her. She then lived at Breslau, 
where at fifty years of age she married a dramatic poet, Franz 
von Holbein, from whom, however, she soon separated. In 
1809>she received through Napoleon, to whom she had applied, 
an indemnity for all her confiscated houses, estates, and monies. 
She lived for some time in Paris, and afterwards in Berlin, 
where she died, at the age of sixty-eight, in 1820. 
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A recent article on the minister Von Stein has made the 
readers of this Journal acquainted with the contrast which the 
household virtues and patriotism of Frederick William III. offered 
to the character of his father, who was our Charles II. without 
his brilliant conversation and # attractive courtesy. It may, how- 
ever, be added that Count Brandcnburgh, who rendered ines- 
timable services to the Prussian monarchy, after the convulsion 
of 1848, and died in the service of the Crown lie had saved, 
was one of the natural children of this weak and worthless Prince. 

The States of Bavaria and Wirtoinborg at the period of the 
Confederation of the Rhine attract our curiosity, not because 
they were the scenes of the chief acts of the great drama played 
out in 1813, but because their personages are not ‘used up’ by 
the historians and memoir writers, as we must certainly pro- 
nounce those of Northern Germany to be. These States grew 
great with the increment of French power, but they did not fall 
with the collapse of the French empire, and many princely 
coronets that were fused into the new crowns of Bavaria and 
Wirlemberg never recovered their independent lustre. 

The contrast between Bavaria and Wirtcmberg in the treat- 
ment of the mediatised nobles is curious and amusing. Those 
unfortunate personages, with the nominal rank of sovereign 
princes, and actual possessions often not equivalent in value to 
those of a substantial Knglish squire, could not resign them- 
selves to what they regarded as an intolerable degradation. 
The good-natured easy King of Bavaria gilded the pill of medi- 
atisation ; but the new-made lviug of Wirtembcrg would tole- 
rate no Fronde within his estates, and took a peculiar pleasure 
in making the old German noblesse comprehend that they now 
had an immediate and actual master, and that they were no 
longer under the distant, benignant, and shadowy sway of an 
Kmpcror of the Romans. 

On the 22nd of April, 1808, King Frederick of Wirtembcrg 
published a decree declaring the possessions of the mediatised 
nobles to be disentailed and divisible among the oilspring, thus 
striking at the very root of a feudal aristocracy ; ami not the least 
curious specimen of this newly erected arbitrary power was a 
circular containing a * most gracious command,’ — 

4 That Count should henceforth spend at least three months 

of the year in the royal residence of Stuttgard, and with regard to 
the other nine months llis Majesty would not be indisposed to give 
his most gracious permission for their being spent upon the Count's 
estates on proper application being made. His Majesty further 
causes his gracious hope to be made knovfn that this, his sovereign 
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command, should bo punctually attended to, otherwiso one-fourth of 
the Count’s income will fall to the public fisc V 

Frederick of Wirtemberg was a man of great natural sagacity, 
but of the most haughty and arbitrary disposition. He secretly 
hated the Emperor Napoleon, but* the temporary advantages of 
French Alliance and protection were too solid to allow the ab- 
sence of internal sympathy to stand in the way of his diplomatic 
relations with the court of the Tuileries. There was no lack 
of princely German suitors for aggrandisement of their territory 
by the French Imperial authority of that day, and Frederick 
played his cards so well for himself, that the Electorate of Wir- 
temberg with six hundred thousand souls grew to be a kingdom 
of a million and a half of inhabitants. In person he was enor- 
mously corpulent, so that when the Emperor Napoleon visited 
him he declared to those about him that the body of the King 
of Wirtemberg showed the greatest extension ever retained by 
the human skin. ‘ Who comes here?’ was a question asked by 
one of the aides-dc-camp of the Emperor in waiting. * Re Roi 
‘ de Wirtemberg ventre & terre,’ was the answer. 

Of a much more easy and conciliatory temper was Maximilian 
Joseph, who then reigned over Bavaria. The House of Witcls- 
bach, of which he was a scion, is one of the most ancient and 
illustrious of Europe, Bavaria being the oidy one of the six 
original duchies of Germany that has preserved the old line. 
Their rule dates from the grey dawn of German history down 
to A. 1>. 1070, and, after a break of 110 years, has been unin- 
terrupted since 1180. To this house belonged the unfortunate 
Protestant King of Bohemia (son-in-law of our own James) and 
other Electors Palatine. To it also belonged the Princes of the 
Witelsbach-Vasa line, which gave birth to Charles XII. of 
Sweden. 

Maximilian Joseph, of the Birkenfeld branch of the House of 
Witelsbach, succeeded his kinsman Charles Theodore in 1799. 
In his youth he was a bon vivant, with an unprincely talent for 
mimicry; but bis extreme good-nature rendered him popular 
with all, for he would converse familiarly with the peasantry, and 
especially with their wives and their daughters. He permitted 
his ministers to introduce toleration into the strictly Catholic 
Bavaria, but from his easy disposition he was, in financial affairs, 
never out of the hands of the Jew money-lenders. In short, he 
had not the courage to say * No* when a money request was 
preferred ; and the debts of singers and dancers were cleared 
off when he could ill afford it. A characteristic anecdote illus- 
trates his fatal facility of disposition. A private secretary was 
observed by him to he&ve sundry deep sighs, and being asked 
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the cause, answered, that debts were pressing upon him. * Pooh ! 

‘ debts!’ said the King, f how much may they be?’ f Sixteen 
f thousand florins, your Majesty.’ c Oh ! for so beggarly a 

* sum. Go straight to my cabinet cashier and get yourself paid.’ 

Hitter yon Lang’s account of the Court of Bavaria at this 
period gives a most ridiculous idea of the disorder of the 
Government, even with all allowances for his well-known 
propensity to caricature. The new established Customs De- 
partment required the Post diligence to submit to an examina- 
tion, and as this was not admitted, the military force was called 
in. The Post-office asked for a military force to defend its right, 
and the Police got a third military force to keep order in the 
town; so that the one King Maximilian Joseph was, through 
three departments, obliged to say how much lie was dissatisfied 
with the other Maximilian Joseph. 

The principal personage who figures in the politics of Bavaria 
during this period was Count Mongelus, a statesman of Savoyard 
extraction; he had been private secretary to the Princes of 
Deux Pouts, and on their accession to the Bavarian Electorate, 
he became, naturally, the minister of the larger State. lie was 
a superior man, thoroughly acquainted with German and Ba- 
varian history ; and although he was a bad German patriot, and, 
in fact, totally indifferent to German independence of French 
Imperial dictation, Bavaria owed him many domestic improve- 
ments, as well as the management of that policy which added 
so largely to her territory and population. 

For the first time since the Thirty Years War, Protestant 
preaching was allowed in Munich. Jn 1803 all the convents in 
Bavaria were abolished, and in 1807 exemption of the nobles 
from taxation also came to a termination. In the process of un- 
fcudalisation, Bavaria marched somewhat in advance of Prussia. 
French assimilation accomplished a pacific revolution in the 
South, which, in the North of Germany, was more painfully 
brought about after the disasters of Jena, and at the period 
of the intensest hatred of France. 

Friedcrich von Muller, the Chancellor of Weimar, saw Mon- 
gelas at the Congress of Erfurt, and gives his impression of 
him. f I had often,’ says he, * the honour to ineefeMongelas ftt 
‘ the royal table ; one of the most intelligent and shrewd states- 

* men of his time. His conversation was as substantial as its 
c form was piquant. It was most interesting for me to hear 

* him relate how he had abolished the convents, and got over 
‘ many difficulties. But although his countenance was expres- 

* sive, he had the peculiar custom, in speaking, of fixing both 
s eyes on the point of his nose.’ Jean'Paul describes him os f a 
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( born minister and man of superior intellect, with nothing vin- 

* dictive in his character.’ 

Mongclas was full of finesse in his dealings with the King. 
When he wished to make sure of the nomination of anybody 
to a post, he would begin by prop&iilg some one distasteful to 
the King, who would forthwith state his objections. Another 
person still more disagreeable would then be mentioned, which 
proposition would again receive the royal negative. The per- 
son intended by Mongclas would then be named in a lukewarm 
manner, and grasped at by the King, who subsequently would 
relate at dinner how Mongclas had sought to palm two pretty 
fellows on him, and how he had been compelled to name an 
honest man in opposition to the wishes of his minister. 

The enthusiastic resurrection of Germany, in 1813, brought 
about the irretrievable unpopularity of Mongclas, who had 
identified himself with French illuminism and the Confederation 
of the Rhine. Arndt, it may well be believed, fell foul of him 
in those pamphlets which, in Germany, were no unworthy 
pendant to the ‘ Bonaparte and the Bourbons’ of Chateaubriand. 
In his * Beherzigungen vor dem Wiener Congress,’ Arndt ex- 
presses himself as follows : — 

‘ Whoever with restless ambition and burning lust of domi- 

* nion seeks to climb upwards, asks no question about rights and 
‘ wrongs, but stuffs his conscience into his pocket, and sets his 
‘sail to the wind of circumstances. Bavaria lias done this 
‘ through her minister Mongclas,’ who, with a curious felicity of 
polemical wrath, is styled as ‘ scarcely a half German, who has 
‘ acted towards Germany- as a whole foreigner, and will always 
‘so act.’ We are then informed how ho came to Bavaria poor 
and in debt, and afterwards owned millions. lie is pronounced 
dangerous, because he and his followers seek to surmount all 
obstacles in order to gain their object. ‘ His government,’ says 
Arndt, ‘ is cursed by all good Bavarians for its dishonesty and 
‘ illuminism.’ 

King Louis, the successor of Maximilian Joseph, lived on 
bad terms with Mongelas ; for notwithstanding all his foibles, 
he was, in character and sympathy, a thorough German. The 
Prussian gegjeral Nostitz saw him at the Congress of Vienna, 
and describes him as ‘ a prince who wishes to act rightly, and 
‘ yet who will never do it if it demands money and energy. 
‘ His favourite theme is German patriotic sympathy : although,’ 
adds the General, somewhat sardonically, ‘ the Germany of the 
‘ Bavarians does not include Bavaria .’ 

The favourite companions of Louis were poets, painters, and 
architects. On his accession to power, a Catholic and Ger- 
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manic reaction began against the illuminism and Gallo-mania of 
his father’s reign. Many convents were restored, but the monks, 
chapels, and churches of modern Munich are rather to be re- 
garded as the paraphernalia of art than as the product of reli- 
gious bigotry. His McdioJan improvements produced, in the 
first instance, a violent opposition among a people in whom 
the feeling for art was not yet awakened ; but subsequently they 
have grown proud of Munich as the new Florence of Germany. 

It is to be regretted that whilst Dr. Vehse* has really col- 
lected an ample store of curious anecdotes which may pass as 
the small change of history, he should not have had the good 
taste to expunge from his pages a vast (leal of ribaldry and 
rubbish. We can fully comprehend that these volumes are 
read with an avidity altogether without a parallel in the annals 
of German literary curiosity. Their legitimate merits are mani- 
fold ; but we wish that their tone was less exceptionable ; and if 
wc are not mistaken, the learned compiler has been in some 
personal danger from the indiscreet audacity of his scandalous 
stories of the House of Mecklcnburgh. There is, however, a 
more serious side to these publications. They are admirably 
calculated to bring into contempt the reigning Houses of Ger- 
many and that pedantic nobility which has made itself, for the 
last century and a half, the servant of their feeble governments 
and their dissolute Courts. It will at some future time be re- 
garded as the greatest of wonders that by these beings the great 
German nation is governed ; and already the progress of the 
age has effaced many of the more glaring abuses which Dr. 
Yehse has thought it worth while to chronicle and to record. 


Art. V. — 1. The Tour of Mont Iilanc and of Monte Rosa: 
being a Personal Narrative, abridged from the Author's ‘ Travels 
* in the Alps of Savoy,’ Sfc. By James D. Fokjues, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., &c. Edinburgh: 1855. 

2. Sketches of Nature in the Alps . From the German of 

Friedrich Yon Tschudi. London : 1856. 

3. Where there’s a Will there’s a Way: An Ascent of Mont 
Plane, by a New Route , and without Guides . By the Rev. 
Charles Hudson, and Edward Shirley Kennedy, 
B.A. London: 1856. 

4. Wanderings among the High Alps . By Alfred Wills, of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law. London : 1856. 

TMT’hat is the origin of that passionate love for mountain 
” scenery, and that constant striding to bring it into con- 
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nexion with human sympathies and feelings* which seem so pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the refined age in which we live ? In 
what deep recesses of human nature has a sentiment* so con- 
fined to a particular time and particular classes of men* its 
remote fountain? Antiquity knei/ nothing of it. Without 
bewildering the reader with references to what has been written 
on this subject* including the brilliant and fantastic paradoxes 
of Mr. Buskin* suffice it to say* with the latter* that though 
there is not a single spot of land in Greece or Italy from which 
‘ mountains are not discernible,’ yet neither Greek nor Boman 
writer ever conceived the ‘ picturesque ’ in connexion with 
them. He loved them* perhaps* for their kindred with that 
Ether and its brilliant inhabitants which were the subjects of his 
passionate admiration* — he peopled them with graceful beings 
of the fancy, and regarded them with superstitious rever- 
ence as the resort of the Immortals* — but lie never admired 
them* much less cherished them* after the modern sentimental 
fashion* for any supposed attraction of their own. As we trace 
the history of mankind lower down* we find the mountain- 
sentiment continue equally absent from literature almost down 
to our own time; although the gradual influence of this class 
of scenery on pictorial art is very perceptible, and probably 
led the way to the other. Dante, the epitome* as we arc told, 
of the Middle Ages, — Shakspcare, the universalist of the 
moderns, — had not a taste of it. Of Shakspcare, indeed, Mr. 
Buskin predicates* that Destiny preserved him from this par- 
ticular infection with a view to his greater triumphs. * No 
4 mountain passions were to be allow ed to Shakspcare. Shak- 
‘speare could be allowed no mountains — not even any supreme 
4 natural beauty. lie had to be left with his kingcups and 
4 clover ; pansies ; the passing clouds ; the Avon’s flow, and the 
4 undulating hills and woods of Warwick; lest it should make 
c him in the least overrate their pow er on the strong* full- 
4 fledged minds of men.’* Even now, when Wordsworth, and 

* Though not concerned with it at present, we cannot help noticing 
another extraordinary specimen of a whole fabric of notions built on 
false premises, or rather no premises, in the last volume of this .singular 
writer’s 4 Modern Painters/ He is discussing Shakspeare’s freedom 
from the modern infection of the picturesque, and thinks he has dis- 
covered an cxce[>tion. 4 There was only one thing belonging to hills 
‘ that Shakspcare seemed to feel as noble* and that was because he 
6 had seen it in Warwickshire, clumps of pine occasionally rising on 
* little sandstone mounds* as at the place of execution of Piers Gave- 
c ston, above the lowland woods. He touches on this tree fondly 
4 again and again. * 
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Scott, and Byron, have so thoroughly popularised this feeling 
among ourselves, we are uncertain whether it has really taken 
root, except in the Germanic race. Frenchmen and Italians 
have borrowed the trick of describing mountain scenery from 
their neighbours; we arc saldom sure that they really feel it ; 
and whether a Frenchman, not on his guard, is not just as likely 
to term the Alps ‘ bicn gentillcs ’ (a phrase which horrified some 
sentimental tourist a few years ago) as to use any other epithet. 
They lack the word itself, which we never utter without some 
sense of grandeur — for the French ‘monta^ne’ is equally 
applicable to Mont Blanc and to a hill on a post road requiring 
the drag. This argument, however, admits of being carried too 
far ; for it has been said, with equal truth, that France has but 
one word to express the passion of love and a preference for a 
leg of mutton. 

The best image which the world can give of paradise,’ says 
the writer to whom we have just referred, * is the slope of the 
f meadows, orchards, and corn-fields on the sides of a great Alp, 
c with its purple rocks and eternal snows above.’ Nor let it be 
supposed that devotion to the highest order of mountaiu scenery 
excludes the appreciation of similar beauty on a smaller scale ; on 
the contrary, it sharpens the perception of it. Tt is the practised 
Alpine tourist above all others who will fully appreciate the 
grandeur of the rifted walls of Glencoe, or those strange igneous 
peaks, c unconform to other hills,’ which bristle above the black 
waves of Bake Coruisk. Still, the sentiment inspired by the 

‘ Tlic strong-backed promontory 
Have 1 made shake, and by the spurs plucked up 
The pine and cedar.” 

‘ Where note his observance of the peculiar horizontal roots of the 
‘ pine, spurred as it is with them like the claws of a bird, and partly 
‘ propped as the aiguilles, by those rock promontories at their bases 
‘ which / have always called their spurs’ (as if Mr. liuskiu was the 
first to use this common word). And so forth, through many more 
fanciful lines. Now, we are not going to give the historical reasons for 
our opinion, but will merely say that wc do not believe Shakspcaro 
ever saw a ‘pine’ anymore than a ‘cedar,’ except, possibly, a few sap- 
lings planted for curiosity : that the Scotch fir, the only ‘ pine ’ iu the 
case, was extirpated from the South of England many an age before 
Slmkspcare — if, indeed, it was ever indigenous there, — and has only 
been reintroduced by modern planters ; and that Shakspeare, in 
naming it, merely employed the common poetical diction. If we 
are right, which the reader can examine for himself, the cutting 
away of this frail support brings down a whole scaffolding of theory 
beautifully fringed with tropes ; and all because the writer was too 
clever to think twice. 
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crowning scenery of all — the snow region itself, with its wilder- 
ness of glacier, bare peaks, and dazzling neve — is of a different 
order from the rest, as are the objects themselves. The snow- 
region of the Alps is still for the most part, in the enthusiastic 
language of Tschudi, 

* An unknown land, rife with marvels and legendary glory : a con- 
necting link, where man and the nature linked to him find no home : 
but, overpowered by the sense of his impotence, the lord of earth 
dares only approach for a moment, an occasional pilgrim, to gaze on 
its mightiest wonders. ... A vague idea of endless cold and deso- 
lalion is associated with the realm of snow, and people are content to 
live on without casting a thought on the grand elemental movements, 
the wondrous forms, or the vegetable and animal life which is se- 
cretly wrestling there with scarcity and death. This unknown world 
lies midway between the corn-fields of Germany and Lombardy. 
Who has ever thoroughly explored and described it ? who is there 
that knows it as intimately as it deserves to be known ? Now and 
then an amateur climbs for a few days over the fields of ice and snow 
to the summit of some famous peak, or an inquiring philosopher 
thoughtfully ascends the desert uplands : no one else is there save 
the ibex and the chamois-hunter, the mountain-haymaker and the 
mineralogist. No living man is acquainted with the whole world of 
snow and ice which lies within the Swiss mountains only : few know 
more than a comparatively small portion of it. Within the last ten 
years, however, a marked progress has been made in this most inte- 
resting field of discovery.* 

If the reader has under his eyes a coloured geological map, or, 
still better, a good model of the Alpine country of Switzerland 
and Savoy, he will observe, amidst the labyrinth of peaks and 
ridges, four very distinct protuberances, or bosses, of white ; 
not representing to the eye snowy ranges, but rather snowy 
patches, whole districts, in which the upheaval has been greatest, 
or in which the causes of degradation, the breaking down and 
grinding away of the mountain summits, which have been going 
on for such vast geological cycles of time, have had rather less 
effect than elsewhere. These patches represent four mountain 
regions, in which the lof tiest peaks of the Alps are to be found, 
and the most extensive glaciers ; and, rich as other provinces 
may be in beauty and sublimity, it is to these that the real 
Alpine amateur is constantly tempted to resort when he is able, 
and to which his memory most constantly recurs in absence. 
Through that disciplined tone of imagination which is always 
acquired in the zealous pursuit of any study of facts and reali- 
ties, although he may perhaps be personally familiar only with 
a few scenes of this description, he becomes so well able to 
picture to himself others which he has not seen, that a good 
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map or a good description — the page of a handbook, almost — 
will bring them so vividly before him, that tho reality, when 
visited, shall scarcely appear new. Those measurements of 
height, bearings, and distance, which to the uninitiated make 
such descriptions complicated. and tedious, all help, in his mind, 
to complete a conception. He models the district described, as 
it were, in his brain ; and every rough name of peak or glacier 
has in his ear a poetical clang, as the sonorous vocabulary of 
classical geography had in that of Milton. It # is for readers of 
this special class that Alpine books, such as those now before 
us, are chiefly written ; and this is a taste quite distinct from 
mere fancy for the picturesque, or mere love of natural science, 
though often happily associated with both. 

Of these four districts, the westernmost (situated wholly in 
Savoy) is the most frequented and the most famous, comprising 
Mont Blanc, the loftiest summit of all. It is, however, very 
inferior in extent to at least two others. It is very accurately 
bounded by the valley of Chamouni and Courmaycur, connected 
at the western and eastern ends by the transverse passes of the 
Col dc Bonliommc and Col Ffcrret. The Mont Blanc region, 
therefore, stands forth as an island of no great extent, separated 
from all other heights by considerable depressions — the well- 
known * Tour of Mont Blanc ’ being an easy circuit, nowhere 
reaching the snow in summer, except a patch or so which may 
be found on the Col de Bonliommc. Besides the superiority 
which it possesses in the height of its single majestic summit, 
this district has other features of sublimit}’' which can scarcely 
be found elsewhere. The * Aiguilles 9 which Bristle round Mont 
Blanc have no rivals in their fantastic grandeur; The Mer de 
Glace, as it extends upwards to the Col du Geant, seems still to 
present, after all recent discoveries, the most perfect of all 
glacier scenery; uniting all its horrors with its beauties in a 
degree scarcely equalled elsewhere, and presenting, moreover, the 
finest field for studying its scientific character. But of the 
thousands who annually visit this region, very few carry away 
with them more than the first indistinct impression, grand, no 
doubt, and long remembered, but how widely different from that 
which * il lungo studio c 9 1 grande amore 9 finally fix in the treasure- 
house of the mind ! What Alpine traveller will not recognise 
the full truth of the following remarks of Professor Forbes? 
Speaking of one well-known peculiarity of this scenery, he says, 

1 There is nothing more practically striking, or more captivating 
to the imagination, than the extreme slowness with which we learn 
to judge of distances, and to recognise localities on the glacier sur- 
face. Long after icy scenes have becoipe perfectly familiar, we find 
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that the eye is still uneducated in these respects, and that phenomena 
the most remarkable when pointed out, have utterly escaped obser- 
vation amidst the magnificence of the surrounding scenery, the in- 
vigoration which the bracing air produces, and the astonishing effect 
of interminable vastness with which icy plains outspread for miles, 
terminated by a perspective of almost shadowless snowy slopes, im- 
press theftnind. I cannot now recall, without some degree of shame, 
the almost blindfold way in which I was once in the habit of visiting 
tlie glaciers. During three different previous summers I had visited 
the Mor de Glacys, and during two of them, 1832 and 1839, I had 
traversed many miles of its surface ; yet I failed to remark a thousand 
peculiarities of the most obvious kind, or to speculate upon tlieir 
cause ; or else the clearer impression which I now have of these 
things has wholly driven from my mind tlie previous faint impres- 
sion. Of the existence of the moraines generally, and their cause, 
as well as of the fact of the descent of the glaciers, I was aware ; but 
1 can scarcely recall another of the many singularities which they 
present as affecting my imagination then in a lively manner — the 
wear and polish of the rocks — the vast masses of travelled stone 
thrown up, high and dry, far above the present level of tho ice, like 
fragments of rock, indicating by their elevation on the beach the 
fury of the past storm — the pillars of ice, with their rocky capitals, 
studded over the plain like fantastic monuments of the Druid age — 
or the beautiful veined structure of the interior of the ice apparent 
in almost every crevasse — these things, so far as I now recollect, 
were passed by unobserved. ... We are not aware, in our ordinary 
researches in physical geography, how much we fall bilek on our 
general knowledge and habitual observation in pursuing any special 
line of inquiry ; or what would be our difficulty in entering as men 
upon tho study of a world which wc had not familiarly known as 
children. The terms of science are generally but translations into 
precise language of the vague observations of the uncultivated senses. 
Now the ice-world is like a new planet, full of conditions, ap- 
pearances, and associations alien to our common experience ; and it 
is not wonderful that it should be only alter a long training, after 
much fatigue, and dazzling of eyes, and weary steps, ami many a hard 
bed, that the Alpine traveller acquires some of that nice perception 
of cause and effect — tho instinct of the children of nature — which 
guides tho Indian on his trail, and teaches him, with unerring phi- 
losophy, to read tlie signs of change in earth or air/ (Tour, 
p. 106.) 

It is strange — or would be so, if tourists were not essentially 
a race moutonniere, following each other like sheep through a gap 
— that a region so limited in extent and so accessible should still 
have large portions of unexplored ground. No traveller had 
ever attempted a passage across its main chain anywhere but by 
the Col du Gcant, until Forbes crossed the Glacier de la Tour in 
1842; and we have not heard of a repetition of the experiment. 
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For fifty years people climbed Mont Blanc by the same way — 
till it became beaten as the old Bath road— until six gallant 
young Englishmen, Messieurs Hudson, Kennedy, Ainslic, Ste- 
venson, and two Smyths, attempted the daring ascent from the 
Val d’Aoste, last year, as |cscribed in the yolurpc before us. 
Disgusted, with the extortions and restrictions to wlych they 
were subjected by the c guide nuisance, 9 which extends its 
monopoly from Chamouni to the neighbouring valleys, they 
resolved on the attempt unattended. They at first made it 
from the Col du Gcant, and penetrated as far on the Glacier du 
Midi as the detached height called the Mont Blanc du Tacul. 
Here they were foiled by the weather. A few days later they 
renewed the attempt from Bionassay, on the side of St. Gervais; 
that is to say, the angle of the mountain nearest to Geneva. 
They took with them a chamois-hunter and five porters, but 
dismissed them after the first day. They slept one night in a 
cabin at the foot of the Aiguille du Goute ; and five of them 
reached the summit guidclcss, at half-past twelve the next day. 
They made a rapid descent boldly and safely, slept again in a 
chalet, and got to Chamouni by seven on the third morning, 
rather with the air of successful poachers, sneaking quietly 
home, than like triumphant explorers under the orthodox super- 
intendence of their corporeal 1 directors ’ the guides. 

* The cannon in the yard of the Hotel de Londres, which peal 
forth their loud salutes to greet, the return of successful adventurers, 
were silent. Unnoticed as any other travellers might be, we crossed 
the wooden bridge. Crowds there were assembled in the narrow 
street engaged in busy converse, but of this we were not the theme. 
A report indeed was getting rite, that certain Englishmen had started 
two days before from St* Gervais, and had lixed upon the summit of 
Mont Blanc as the goal of tlieir ambition. Besides this, too, a 
waiter, with a soul above bis station, had, on the previous day, when 
looking through the telescope of the hotel, seen four black spots, 
having the appearance of humanity, moving over the surface of the 
Calotte, and within a couple of hundred yards of the actual summit. 
This discovery he had duly reported, but an announcement so extra- 
ordinary met with no credit. Either the waiter had taken an extra 
dose of wine, or some peculiar species of animalculse were wandering 
over the lenses of the telescope, or, perhaps, some strange creatures 
from foreign parts had strayed from their right latitude, and were 
roving amid the solitudes of the glaciers. However, no suppo- 
sition could be more absurd than that a small party of Englishmen 
should have actually ascended from some other point — that they 
should have overcome the difficulties of the route, and finally, with- 
out guides, without a ladder, and without a knowledge of the path 
usually pursued, have arrived at Chamouni.’ 
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Thus far our little ( band of brothers/ who typify, we are 
proud to say, a common class among our educated British 
youth. They achieved a deed of daring from which the best of 
Germans, or even Swiss, scientific explorers — men of trained 
mountain resolution — would probably have shrunk; and they 
describe it in a vein of light-hearted simplicity, with a total 
absence of bravado, and with only a faint touch of * smart 
* writing * which shows that they have duly Btudied their 
Dickens without being wholly spoilt by him. And this is nil. 
The sentiments which drew them to the perilous undertaking 
were not love of nature, or love of knowledge — though they 
duly use the common picturesque ^vocabulary, and though they 
actually carried a barometer, but which, unluckily * the man to 
‘ whoin it was consigned turned upside down, in consequence 
of which a good deal of mercury escaped.’ But they seem to 
have observed nothing ; no spirit of research, no sense of sub- 
limity, troubled their vigorous enjoyment of mountain-clambcr- 
ing and mountain fare. Out of the eighty-eight pages of their 
modest little volume, we fiqjl that sixteen contain discussions 
and descriptions of the victualling department. At the top of 
Mont Blanc 

‘We looked each other in the face; we there saw reflected an 
universal beam of joy, of satisfaction : we did not, however^ long retain 
our position there, for, on turning our faces to the north, we were 
greeted by a most bitter wind, which, though not sufiiciently violent 
to render our footing insecure, was quite cold enough to render a pro- 
longed stay very unpleasant. It did not occur to us till too late y that 
it we had descended a few feet on the Italian side, we should have 
been completely sheltered from the keen blast, and might have sat 
down in comfort for three quarters of an hour, or even longer/ 

And this is all — not a thought besides is suggested by their posi- 
tion on that specular height, the crowning summit of Europe. 
This is the mere physical Alpine passion, a development of 
Prior’s c Alma in the arms and legs/ the exultation of flushed 
youth, at the highest pitch of bodily training, in the c certaminis 
‘ gaudia, 9 the excitement of difficulties vanquished and danger 
despised. Such are the men, of all ranks, who give to the 
English race its peculiar quality of individual energy and daring, 
contrasted with the trained, gregarious bravery more commonly 
exhibited by other nations ; such the men who have opened up 
the polar ice, and tracked the forests of America, and conquered 
in the death-grapple of Inkerman. But we confess we had 
rather, generally speaking, that they did not write books. 

As to the ‘ guide nuisance, 9 the exposure of which is, per- 
haps, the chief moral of £his little work, there is a good deal 
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more to be said, pro as well as con, than occurs at first thought. 
The system is no doubt a combination, savouring of monopoly, 
and with the common result, equalisation, as far as rules can 
do it, of the reward to the idle and industrious, the stupid and 
the intelligent. It may nef doubt be much amended; but it 
is not quite so easy a problem, whether the traveller would 
be better served under the mere f lct alone’ system among 
a host of strangers and rival extortioners. It is the old ques- 
tion, debated by some political economists, between c compc- 
‘ tition for the field and competition within the field.’ What- i 
ever its faults, the system produces the first of men in their 
class. The Chamouni guides arc a kind of aristocracy, recog- 
nised as such over the whole of Switzerland and Savoy, where 
they are well known from the common habit among travellers 
of engaging them for the season. And finer specimens of the 
trained man it would be difficult to find than the best of them ; 
so much courage and endurance coupled with gentleness, so 
much intelligence with modesty. In truth, men of the lower 
ranks, whose business in life is such as to require at once disci- 
pline and mother-wit, and at the same time to involve con- 
stant association with the more cultivated classes, form a 
race apart, and, on the whole, a particularly pleasant one, as 
those who do not know the guides of Chamouni may have 
learnt from familiarity with huntsmen, gamekeepers, plea- 
sure-boatmen and the like. Their dash of rough independence 
mingles so well with the deferential habits which they have 
contracted : what the cynical anatomist of our society would no 
doubt call e flunkey ism,’ but of the most agreeable kind, which 
seems to establish for the time a sort of give-and-take equality 
between the superior in rank and the superior in sinews and 
in knowledge. As for Mr. Kennedy’s complaint, that * the 
€ traveller bent upon exploring the more difficult regions of this 

* Alpine chain is often compelled to accept as guides men com- 

* petent only to escort the dilettante tourist to the giddy heights 
‘ of the Montanvert, or to carry a lady’s shawl to the dangerous 

* pinnacle of the Flcgere,’ we must remember that the said 
traveller can always secure a good guide by a little waiting and 
management ; while a guide who was only in request for f les 
‘ grandes courses ’ would find it an indifferent trade. Much have 
we admired the quiet, ceremonious manner in which the hero 
who descended yesterday from the top of Mont Blanc, or the 
glacier of the Geant, will perform his next service on the roll 
to the fair owner of the shawl on the Fleg&re, or some middle- 
aged gentleman of sedentary habits on the Montanvert, as if he 
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were executing an important part of his occupation, and a feat 
which he was pleased to perform in such good company. 

The next great patch of glacier-world to the east, and still in 
the central chain, is that of Monte Rosa. It falls below the 
former only in the height of its principal summit ; for Monte 
Iiosa — though for a good many years some erroneous measure- 
ments gave him in public opinion a few feet of supremacy 
above Mont Blanc himself — is now deposed, and stands at 
15,160 feet, or* about 500 lower than the sovereign. But, 
in most respects, the chief lovers of Alpine nature are agreed in 
giving the palm of grandeur to the wonderful region which wo 
now have under our eye. Nowhere else in Europe is mountain 
desolation on so vast a scale — nowhere else is it so nearly allied 
with magical beauty. The Mer dc Glace itself must yield in 
sublimity to that vast frozen lake which collects the supplies of 
the whole interior basin of Rosa, and discharges them by three 
mighty glaciers into the valley of Zermatt. Mont Blanc stands 
alone. Monte Rosa is surrounded by peaks all but rivalling him 
in height, of surpassing majesty of form, and so disposed around 
him that you scarcely ever catch a view of the monarch without 
some one of these satellites: the Wcisshorn, the Cima de Jazi, 
the Stralilhorn, and other lofty summits of the Saasgrat — most 
of them as yet unclimbed — and the inaccessible Cervin stand- 
ing as a pyramid to mark the point where the possessions of 
the three great nations, — Germans, French, Italians, — 
meet. Mont Blanc has no such labyrinth of passes, some at 
once grand and easy, some seductive from their difficulty and 
danger, as those which, thread the mnzes of the Rosa desert: 
from the terrific ‘ Weiss Thor,’ and the still more adventurous 
communications between the valleys of Saas and Visp, described 
by Mr. Wills, to the Monte Moro and the pass of the Cervin, 
easy of access, and yet conducting the traveller far into the 
regions of snow, and within the limits of that world of which he 
dreams from the moment when the distant Alps first catch his 
eye. None of the western valleys, with all their merits, can 
compete for loveliness with that wondrous Val’ Anzasca, into 
which Monte Rosa falls with a sheer descent of 9000 feet of 
rock and ice at one end, while a short day’s walk brings the 
traveller into the luxuriant sub- Alpine plains of Piedmont on the 
other. And; to complete the comparison, Mont Blanc nowhere 
appears to much advantage from the plain country ; Monte 
Rosa domineers over the great Cisalpine level from Turin to 
Milan, and, at the close of each summer day, the Lombards 
see the huge white petals of the * Rose of Italy ’ turn crimson. 
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one by one, under the rays of the sun, which has already dis- 
appeared from their own land. 

The boundary of the Rosa region to the west is a little 
confused. Perhaps its best limit, for the purpose of topo- 
graphical clearness, would & the Col, over which Forbes passed 
in 1842 from the Val do Bagnes into the Valpelline (Col dc 
Collon ?). For this line, according to Studer’s map, cuts off 
the crystalline formations of Monte liosa from the isthmus 
of slate about Monts Conibin and Velan. •To the east its 
boundary is very distinct, being sharply defined by the deep 
valleys of Gressonay, Macugnaga, and Saas (connected only by 
comparatively low passes). The pass of the Ccrvin conveniently 
subdivides the whole region into an Eastern and a Western pro- 
vince. Of these the Western, in which the Matterhorn and the 
Wcisshorn are the dominant peaks, is one of the least explored 
regions of the Alps, and, on the whole, the most difficult of 
access of all. Three northern valleys — d’Erin, d’Anniviers, and 
de Tourteinagnc — which descend from its glaciers to the Rhone, 
were, according to Forbes in 184$, * not only unfrequented by 
6 tourists, but almost unknown even to travellers, to make a 
‘ distinction commonly and not unjustly drawn in Switzerland.’ 
Their wild, uncouth inhabitants have been derived from the 
ancient Celts, Huns, Saracens, anything but Germans or 
Italians. They remained heathen, it is said, down to a late 
period in the middle ages. To the south this sub-region is al- 
most inaccessible, falling abruptly into Piedmont, and only 
penetrable, so far as we know, by the Col de Collon, already 
mentioned. But it is the eastern division of the Monte Rosa dis- 
trict -that which contains the great mountain itself — which has 
of late years afforded the chief source of attraction to the scien- 
tific as well as to the picturesque traveller. From Visp, in the 
valley of the Rhone, the very heart of this sub-region is reached 
by the great forked valley of the Visp torrent, the eastern branch 
leading to Saas, the western to Zermatt : each abounding in 
scenes of the highest Alpine magnificence. The people of these 
valleys are (how long they will be so, after the recent influx of 
tourists, it is impossible to say) among the very finest spe- 
cimens of the Gcrman-Swiss race. A finer population in point 
of physical traits will not rcadijy be found ; and here, as in 
other Alpine localities, the puzzling question occurs to the in- 
quirer, what is the amount of truth in the popular supposition 
that races deteriorate by constant intermarriage, and what are 
the causes which limit the truth of this supposition? Here, 
the inhabitants of half-a-dozen Alpine parishes have lived 
wholly secluded, ever since their fathers wandered hither from 
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some northern home, a thousand years ago, on the lowest con- 
jecture, and more probably twice that time. They have lived 
as absolutely without connexion with the outer world as the 
dwellers on Pitcairn’s Island. The result is a hardy race of 
mountaineers, with features of Almost classical regularity, 
among whom hereditary taint, or deformity, or cretinism ’ 
are almost unknown. Topffer, the Genevese novelist, in a 
passage of his amusing * Voyages en Zigzag,’ gives a very 
animated description of their appearance and costume at a 
grand theatrical exhibition, in the open air, under the patronage 
of the priests. Professor Forbes was apparently present at the 
same show, but his talent lies more in depicting mountains than 
men. 

This valley of the Visp was the central seat of the great 
earthquake of the 25th July, 1855 ; one of the most remarkable 
which have occuiTed for many years in point of violence, 
although, happily, short in duration, and confined, as to its 
worst effects, to a narrow and thinly peopled locality. This 
ravine had been visited by earthquakes on many former occa- 
sions, particularly in the year of the fall of Lisbon, exactly a 
century before. In 1855, as in former instances, Swiss ob- 
servers imagined a connexion between the earthquake and an 
unusually wet season. The winter of 1854-5 had covered the 
mountains with an enormous depth t)f snow ; all the' fountains 
of waters, and especially the dccp-sourced hotsprings, were 
greatly swollen : that of Pfeffers was reputed in the fol- 
lowing spring to be discharging five times its usual quantity. 
Then came heavy floods; in Juno, the whole Valais was in- 
undated by the llhone and its tributary torrents. Slight con- 
cussions were observed in various quarters in the course of July: 
but in the Visp Thai, a single shock of great intensity — at one 
o’clock on the 25th of the month — laid low at a blow, the 
villages of Visp, Stalden, and St. Nicholas ; totally destroying 
the churches, and the few stone houses, seats of the old Valaisan 
peasant-nobility. Then the mountains, 10,000 feet high, began 
to groan and totter ; as it was raining heavily and the clouds hung 
low, their summits were not perceptible, and the spectators, who 
could only behold the masses of rock rushing down their sides, 
imagined that their whole fabric was about to give way. Se- 
veral other shocks followed, but of less severity : one life only 
was lost-— that of a little child at play under a wall. 

Such an event, .however interesting to the observer, is of no 
great importance, perhaps, in a geological point of view: it 
does but anticipate the work of a lew years, accelerating, by so 
much, the degradation of th^se lofty summits, which is gradually 
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in course of accomplishment through humbler causes; of these, 
the incessant wear and tear of the glacier-torrents is the prin- 
cipal. It is the aspect of the desolation produced by these 
wild and wasteful Valaisan waters, which has inspired some 
hasty observers with the notion, that Switzerland is in fault for 
the terrible inundations of the Rhone at Lyons, and that her free 
republican streams require to be put under some system of penal 
repression, — a notion about as well founded as the analogous 
idea in politics, that Swiss liberty occasions French and Italian 
revolutions. It is hardly necessary to say, that not a drop of 
water from Switzerland Proper reaches Lyons, except sifter 
passing through the great reservoir of Lake Leman. The lake 
acts as a nearly perfect regulator. Its outlet, though fuller at 
one time than another, is never in flood ; and, besides, the usual 
periods of these catastrophes at Lyons (spring and late autumn) do 
not coincide with the time of greatest discharge at Geneva. This 
is fully developed in the French Emperor’s remarkable * Letter to 
4 M. Rouher ’ on the subject of these inundations ; and wc do 
not quite see why, on his own premises, the engineer monarch 
contemplates, even as a contingent project, the lowering of the 
waters of Lake Leman. His chief practical remedy, however, 
is very different : instead of attacking the great rivers, he would 
have the outflow of every tributary brook from its valley regu- 
lated. Probably, if art can do anything to avert this local 
danger in the case of Lyons, it will be by applying these or 
similar principles to the waters which flow into the Rhone from 
the Jura, — a hilly region, of which the watercourses arc sin- 
gularly narrow and tortuous, and bordered by steep declivities. 

Zermatt, or, 4 on the meadow,’ deriving its trivial name 
merely from the rare occurrence of a green flat or haugh where it 
stands, whence Mont Cervin also obtains his German title of 
Matterhorn, occupies a situation rather of austere than striking 
Alpine majesty; its scenery consists of a few simple elements, 
— the green meadow, the belt of woods, dark rocky slopes, a 
rushing snow torrent, a few closes of cultivated ground (some of 
the very highest corn-fields, by the way, in Europe), — and the 
tremendous 4 Peak of the Meadow,’ 4 towering,’ as Mr. Wills 
describes it, 4 in solitary grandeur, into the heavens, and seem- 
4 ingly lurching over to the left, till you might fancy that it must 
4 some day fall with a crash that would shake the earth to its 
4 centre. Rising, as it does, a sheer precipice of 5000 feet, and 
4 standing apart from every other peak, it looks from this valley 
4 higher than any other mountain in Switzerland.’ It is sur- 
prising how strong an impression this simple scenery leaves on 
the mind from its freshness of character, its well-marked features, 
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stem or soft, and the very ease with which the eye embraces 
the whole, — a little epitome of mountain life, hemmed in by 
mere desolation. Nor is the climate so unpropitious as might 
be supposed : the moist vapours continually surging up ’ from 
the Italian plain are either precipitated on the great barrier to 
the south, or beaten back by a strong north wind, leaving these 
northern valleys comparatively clear. The great attraction, 
however, which has of late thronged Zermatt with visitors, is the 
facility of access which it aifords to the interior recesses of the 
glacier region. Ten years ago, a solitary inn of the lowest class 
served only as the halting-place of the very few travellers who 
crossed the Col du Cervin : now, two tolerable hotels arc thronged 
(luring the season, .and a third has just been erected some thou- 
sand feet above the village — S000 above the sea — as near as 
circumstances will allow to the great 6 lion ’ of the neighbour- 
hood, the lliffelbcrg. It has become a second Chamouni ; but 
with nothing, as yet, of the Coekneyism, the Albert Smithery, 
the fun, frolic, and vulgarity of that unique place of resort. 
The frequenters of Zermatt have hitherto been chiefly of a more 
select class ; real lovers of nature, scientific explorers, and genuine 
mountaineers of the higher order of adventure. It may be said 
with truth that Zermatt has been the alma mater of a special 
school of Alpine pedestrians : its severe and simple training 
contrasting strongly with the fuss and affectation, the overgrown 

* professional guide ’ nuisance, the cannons, bells, trumpets, flags, 
and champagne-bottles which appertain to the older academy of 
Chamouni. To a certain extent, its locality secures it from 
similar profanation. It never can be worth while to make Zer- 
matt a place of large accommodation. Easily accessible from 
the north, it occupies the end of a kind of Alpine impasse , 
There is absolutely no way out of it, except across the howling 
snow wilderness of the Cervin, passable only for a month or so 
in the year, or by two or three glaeicr-paths, traced only by the 
hardiest cragsmen. 

Mounting through a beautiful forest of Arves — the true 
mountain pine, of which many an ordinary visitor may leave 
Switzerland without seeing a specimen, the fragrant * cedar of 

* the Alps,’ which scarcely thrives below 5000 feot of height , — ‘ a 

* quarter of an hour’s sunshine,’ says s Tschudi, in the lowlands, is 
‘sufficient to kill the healthiest seedling,’ — the traveller reaches 
in a few hours from Zermatt the now celebrated ridge of the 
Riffelberg, or its loftier continuation the Gorner Grat, a promon- 
tory of serpentine rock, some 9000 or 10,000 feet above the sea, 
thrust forward into the vast lake of ice which abuts against the 
northern foot of Monte Rosa. Proper. Professor Forbes’s visit 
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in 1842 may be almost said to have made known to the world 
in general, certainly to English travellers, this most remarkable 
if not unique piece of Alpine scenery. The Montan vert of Cha- 
rnouni has some grander features, but then it merely seems to 
touch, not to invade, the ice*reahn: the Jardin is more nearly ana- 
logous, but then the Jardin itself is only reached when the eye 
has already become familiar with the snow scenery ; the Gorner 
Grat conducts you at once from the green Alpine world into the 
heart of the white realm of Death. The eye sweeps at once 
over leagues of snow, displayed, like a model, close below it, 
and while the student is conning all the phenomena of glacial 
topography, moraines lateral, medial, and terminal, 4 ii5ve,’ 
4 bergschrumV and 4 crevasse,’ the dreamer will gaze on till he 
loses himself in the old familiar Alpine legend, and fancies that 
this pale region was once, like the hill on which he stands, car- 
peted with grass, flowers, and forest, and now wrapt in its cold 
shroud as a judgment on the wickedness of those who dwelt 
there ; whence the name Blumlis Alp, or 4 flowery pasture,’ now 
applied, as if in derision, to more than one plateau covered with 
blank ice or barren debris . 

Many other scenes of almost equal sublimity are within the 
reacli of ordinary tourists from Zermatt ; but by way of a spe- 
cimen of one of the greater feats, such as arc now annually 
accomplished by some of the higher graduates of its school, we 
select from Mr. Wills’s most interesting little book a fragment 
of his passage across the Saasgrat (the very precipitous raugc 
between the two branches of the Vispthal), under the guidance 
of one of the first mountaineers of the Alps, the Cure of Saas; 
told in a style which makes the blood tingle in the lirnbs of the 
quietest Alpine pedestrian. The reader, who is in the least 
degree familiar with the topography of this icy region, must 
suppose the party, consisting of a couple of tourists, two pro- 
fessionals from Chamouni, two rougher guides from Saas, nick- 
named the 4 strong man’ and the * old man,’ and the Cure in 
question, to have ascended from the Saasthal by the Allelein 
glacier, slept in a chalet near its head, and accomplished a toil- 
some ascent up the flank of the Strahlhorn, to a col between 
the two valleys, so lofty as actually to look down on the Pass of 
Mont Cervin — an elevation, therefore, of 13,000 feet or more. 
They are * in the highest health and spirits, and have reached 
4 the top absolutely without fatigue;’ and (strange to say) 
4 from some unexplained cause, the rarefaction of the air at 
4 great heights is less felt about Monte Rosa than about Mont 
4 Blanc.’ They have now to descend the western slope : the 
path beneath them 
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‘ Was a sight which might well shake nerves not accustomed in 
some degree to the difficulties and dangers of the glaciers. There 
was a steep and narrow slope, not of snow, but of bare hard ice, having 
an inclination of at least 60°, lying in a hollow between the rocky 
wall of the Rympsischhorn and a projecting part of the Strahlhorn : 
it was unbroken, for about 300 feet, by anything but a small out- 
cropping of rock, a few feet below the top, the slope of which was 
about the same as that of the glacier, and which was so smooth and 
even that it looked more hopeless than the ice itself.’ .... 

‘ The “ strong yian of Saas ” is at work, forty feet below, cutting 
steps in the ice. Balmat and Cachat are holding him up, in case of 
a slip, with a long rope. I am luxuriating in the wildness of the 
scene and the picturesque appearance of our group. The “old man” 
has let go his rope, and, after watching us awhile, is waving his last 
adieu, and clambering up the rocks — a far less difficult task than to 
go down them — to take his solitary way homeward along the track 
pointed out by our footsteps. Let us stop one moment to look at the 
cure as he comes round the corner back again to our resting-place,* 
peering about everywhere to try and find some practicable passage 
among the rocks. 

‘First comes his head, — a square, weather-beaten, strong, intelli- 
gent face, spectacles on his eyes (for ho is very near-sighted) ; his 
head surmounted by a rough, low-crowned, tapering, broad-brimmed 
hat, like what a Staffordshire bargeman often wears. Then come his 
broad, brawny shoulders, just the least whit bent with the weight of 
threescore active years, but now more rounded by what he is engaged 
upon, for he is looking anxiously about, peeping up hero and down 
there?, gazing with cat-like feelings at every straight wall of rock, and 
longing to venture down its face. Balmat has given him several 
warnings that lie will send down loose stones on the “ strong man’s ” 
head, and kill him; but he is so intent upon finding a passage, that 
ho takes no heed of Balmat’s admonitions, and the “ strong man ” 
must look out for himself, and trust in Providence, for the cure 
will not help him ; and the stones continue to roll past him, as lie 
toils on the stubborn ice. A knapsack is strapped on his hardy 
back ; for while the men are engaged in this difficult duty he will 
carry it, despite Balmat’s urgent remonstrances and my entreaties. 
He wore to-day his oldest coat, a priest’s coat, reaching down to his 
heels, patched in places innumerable, threadbare, and .so shiny that 
he might use it for a looking-glass to shave by. lie has tied the tails 
up in front with a cotton handkerchief, and discloses a wondrous 
fabric. It once was velvet ; but what with darns, patches, and 
rents, it is impossible to say whether thread, cloth, or velvet pre- 
dominates now. 

< Whatever be its substance, it is tied at the knees,— and now torn 
at the knees, and torn behind, too, for the matter of that : for to-day 
has been a day of trial for newer garments than those which the cure 
has wisely donned for this expedition, and our scrambling does not 
suit their antiquity. A pair of legs which many a younger man 
might envy, firm-set, sturdy^ and as straight as an arrow, are en- 
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cased below the knees in stout and coarse brown worsted stockings 
on his feet lie wears a flair of shoes, well hob-nailed, as broad and asr 
flat as platters, and no doubt comfortable enough. He lias in his 
hand a heavy pole of ash, seven or eight feet long. 'What do I say ! 
has it in his hand ? He had, ft minute ago, but it has slipped, and I 
hear it shooting down far below, striking against the rocks as it falls ; 
and Balmat looks over a precipice, and says it is sticking upright in 
the snow, in a place where we shall be able to get it again. So much 
the better : a mountaineer leaving his alpenstock among the mountains 
feels like a soldier leaving his musket on the field, «nd would at any 
time run considerable risks to recover it. 

4 The cure is a fine fellow ; his people love him ; and we, who have 
experienced his genuine kindness and untiring hospitality, do not 
wonder that they do so ; we are all getting attached to him, and 
whenever he is mentioned, “ e’est un brave homme ” escapes from 
the lips of one or another. 

* While we were loitering about here, the cure touched me on the 
shoulder, and pointing to the crags above and the snows around, ex- 
claimed, in a tone which marked the genuine lover of nature, “ Per 
“ nives sempiternas et rupes tremendas ! ” It was a graceful quotation 
from the inscription on a snuff-box, of which my friend H. and I had 
begged his acceptance, as a memorial of our grateful sense of his 
kindness, on the occasion of our passage of the Allelein glacier, tlio 
year before.’ (Pp. 177-9.) 

This excellent Cure, Herr Imseng, is the son of a peasant of 
Saas, and * in his youth tended sheep and goats on the mountain 
tf sides, and thus acquired his great strength and agility/ He is 
a good Latinist, and 6 can talk Latin with an ease and fluency 
c that would shame many a professed scholar ; 9 something 
of a botanist, and a good local topographer and historian. Like 
many of his coat in these remote region?, he docs, or did, a fair 
stroke of business in the innkeeping line ; f but he always had a 
c fagon de parler y by which he interposed himself as a mere in- 

* terpreter between his guests and the <f aubergiste.” For in- 

* stance, after wc had initiated him into the mysteries of omelet 
4 making, we asked for a second omelet, and the cur6 brought 
4 us word that the aubergiste had commissioned him to say that 
4 there were no more eggs ; by which we returned, by the same 
4 ambassador, our compliments to the aubergiste, and wc hoped 
4 he would instruct his fowls to provide a due supply by the 
4 evening — a message which he promised to convey/ 

These peasant cur6s in the German or Upper Valais arc 
generally fine fellows, reminding one of their predecessors in the 
sixteenth cen ury, when Cardinal Scbinner, of Sion, used 
annually to conduct his flock, clergy and laity together, to 
battle, pay, and plunder in the quarrels between Pope and Em- 
peror. He of Zermatt, if not a mountaineer equal to his neigh- 
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bour of Saas, is a man of some scientific acquirements, and of 
great local intelligence. He, too, speculates in the Boniface 
line, and is said to be the chief party concerned in the establish- 
ment of the new hotel on the Riffel^ But these remnants of an 
early age in tourist progress will soon be swept away, and the 
professional hotel-keeper of Geneva or Zurich will doubtless ex- 
terminate the honest, old-fashioned extortioners who made their 
little profit out of the rarer travellers of bygone times. 

The mighty Monte Rosa himself consists of several peaks, 
disposed north and south on a snow-covered plateau. The 
highest of these appears to be of not very difficult access (com- 
paratively speaking) until the last few hundred feet of the 
ascent, which are terribly severe. Tt was first climbed by 
some guides in 1841, according to Tschudi ; the two brothers 
Schlagintweit effected the ascent in 1851, and have described it 
in their usual painstaking manner, in the second volume of their 
€ Ncue Untersuchungen.’ They found the peak to be a very 
narrow ridge of quartzose mica slate, running into two points* of 
nearly equal height, but separated by a couple of indentations. 
They reached the eastern point successfully, after clambering 
over steep, ice-bound rocks ; but they were not able to ascend 
the western, which measured twenty-two feet higher. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Wills, the Messrs. Smyth (of the St. Gervais 
party) accomplished the feat in 1854, and several others, if 
‘ Murray’s Handbook 9 reports correctly, have succeeded them in 
1855. 

The third great snow region is that of the Bernese Oherland; 
a square plateau, surmounted by lofty peaks, of which the 
boundaries may be very sufficiently defined east and west, by the 
Gemmi and Grimsel passes. Nor is this province without its own 
special points of superiority. It has the largest unbroken area of 
snow — sixty square leagues within a * ring-fence.’ It has the 
largest singlo glacier — that of Aletsch, in the Valais. No- 
where else do the glaciers descend so deep, and form so grand 
a contrast with the green and smiling Alpine world, as at Grin- 
dehvald and lloSenlaui. No single mountain equals in beauty 
of form and general grandeur of effect the peerless Jungfrau. 
No other range presents so 'magnificent a front to the distant 
spectator. No other has such wondrous 1 water-privileges ’ to 
boast of — no other mirrors its peaks in such lakes as those of 
Brienz and Thun, or has its base washed by waterfalls such as 
the Gicssbach, Staubbach, Reichcnbach, and Handeck. 

The loftiest of the Bernese mountains, the Finsternarhorn, 
was firf»t ascended by Leu th old and Wabren (in 1829) and 
many times since, notwithstanding its very impracticable ap- 
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pearance. The Jungfrau has long possessed no better title to 
her v name than a wedded actress, who retains her spinster ap- 
pellation. It was first ascended as long ago as 1811, by the 
brothers Meyer, of Aarau; but Swiss patriotism deliberately 
shut its ears to their story : rhe reputation of the J ungfrau was 
an article of faith ; and the two worthy brothers lived (and 
died, wc believe, like Bruce the traveller,) under the imputation 
of Munchauscnisin, until certain guides, who followed their 
steps in 1828, fully confirmed their deseriptjpn. Professor 
Forbes’s narrative of his ascent from the Alctsoh Thai (described 
in an appendix to his Norwegian volume), gives by far the best 
English account of this expedition. 

To these former concpicsts Mr. Wills has now added that of 
the Wettcrhorn (in 1854); inferior in height to its towering 
compeers (12,500 feet), but commanding, from its advanced 
position, probably the finest view of all ; and (still greater at- 
traction to one of Mr. Wills’s temperament) presenting the 
most dangerous and breakneck ascent. We recommend his 
account to our readers, as calculated to give, in perfection, 
that tingling sensation under the soles of the feet which some 
of us experience on the top of a elifP or the battlements of a 
lower. 4 The summit is a frozen plateau of hard ice, over- 
4 hanging on all sides the steep wall of the same material which 
4 leads up to it (angle of inclination in the higher part, 60° or 70° !) 

6 with a dense fringe, or projecting cornice, which curled over 
4 towards us, like the crest of a wave, breaking at irregular in- 
b tervals along the line into pendants and inverted pinnacles of 
4 ice, many of which hang down to the full length of a tall man’s 
4 height.’ Through this strange parapet the explorers had to 
make a breach with the hatchet, and drag themselves through 
the tunnel thus made on to the summit — 

* E quindi uscimmo a riveder lc stellu ! ' 

4 The instant before, I had been face to face with u blank wall of 
ice. One step, and the eye took in a boundless expanse of crag^and 
glacier, peak and precipice, mountain and valley, lake and plain. I be 
whole world seemed to be at my feet. The next moment, 1 was almost 
appalled by the awful ness of our position. The side we had come 
up was steep — but an agreeable slope, compared with that which 
now fell away from where I stood. A few yards of glittering^ ice at 
our feet, and then, nothing between us and the green slopes of Grin- 
dclwald, nine thousand feet beneath.’ (P. 295.) 

Last, and farthest to the cast, the 4 many-peaked ’ Bernina con- 
stitutes another well-defined region of snow and ice, supposed, ac- 
cording to Tschudi, to be about sixteen leagues in circumference. 
It forms a mass entirely of primitive rock (chiefly gneiss and 
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unstratified granite), between the valleys of the Inn and Adda ; 
the nucleus of the region being comprised between the pass 
of the Muretto to the West (a glacier pass which, strange to 
say, seems to have been described by no Alpine tourist since 
Coxe), and that of the Bernina, properly so called, to the east. 
It is by far the least known and frequented of all ; visited as 
yet only by a few casual wanderers, 4 distinguished,’ says 
Tschudi, ‘ by the crystalline formation of its rocks, and pos- 
4 sessing relatively the narrowest basis, and the fewest known 
4 and named peaks.’ The loftiest, Mortaratsch (we believe it is 
the same known on the Italian side as the Monte Rosso, or Red 
peak of Scersen), 6 was successfully ascended and measured,’ 
says the same authority, 4 by Coaz, a geometer in the Swiss 
4 service ; its height is 13,508 (French) feet ’ (exceeding, if true, 
the Finstcraarhorn by 300 feet). Like that of the Jungfrau, its 
summit is approached by a sharp glacier covered ridge, 4 as 
4 sharp as a razor.’ These mountains are easily visited from 
their northern side, fronting the Engadine, that most singular 
of Alpine valleys, suspended 5000 or 6000 feet above the sea 
— a long strip of level, treeless meadow of vivid green, between 
snowy declivities, and under skies of a strange cold blue, where 
vegetables and even poultry arc unknown, and the inhabitants, a 
wealthy race of retired pastry-cooks, regale on 4 old beef,’ pre- 
served for years by being merely hung up in that intensely 
dry air; from seven to five years being required, in the opinion 
of the native gourmand , to ripen a lordly joint, stored up for 
a wedding feast. But on the south these mountains appear to 
descend, probably in tiers of inaccessible precipice, towards the 
low hot region of the Yalteline, with a sharper declivity (judg- 
ing by the map only, for the district is (fuitc undescribed) than 
any other first-rate range of mountains. Here, among other 
attractions, arc the chief chamois-preserves now remaining in 
the Western Alps : the favourite ground, within these few years, 
of the famous brigand-hunter, Johann Marcus Colani, of whom 
Tschudi gives a romantic but rather marvellous account. But 
the whole region yet awaits an English explorer, and we hope 
that Mr. Wills will one day take it .fairly in hand, and add the 
interest of novelty to that which he is able to confer by his 
power of description on old and familiar scenery. 

We might carry the reader eastward, from the Bernina into 
the Tyrol, with its three great bosses of snowy mountain, scarcely 
inferior in magnitude or interest to those of Switzerland ; those, 
namely, of tfie Orteler, the Oetzthal, and the Gross-Glockner. 
But we. have said more than enough already. The real glacier- 
lover will think our pages very superficial; he who is not bitten 
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by the infection, will consider them a mere unnecessary gloss on 
Murray’s Handbook ; we know not whether we may find a few 
more liberally disposed readers, who will thank us for a mo- 
dest endeavour to direct their attention to some recent addi- 
tions to a trite but never uhinteresting subject. 


Aht. VI . — Beaumarchais et son Temps. Etudes sur la Societe 

en France an XVIIIme Siccle d’apres des documents inedites . 

Par Louis de Lomenie. Paris: 1856. 

JJeaumarchais, although his life was chequered with many 
failures and disappointments, may, on the whole, be con- 
sidered a favourite of fortune. The career which he found or 
created was admirably suited to the development of his peculiar 
faculties. During his lifetime he largely enjoyed the lame or 
notoriety which he desired ; and a posthumous felicity has, 
after the lapse of two generations, provided him with a most 
able biographer to revive his waning celebrity. M. de Lo- 
m£nio thoroughly understands the character which he has 
undertaken to illustrate. Equally exempt from supercilious 
patronage and from prostrate devotion, he cordially appreciates 
the good qualities of his hero, while he regards his weaknesses 
with tolerant and humorous sympathy. It is satisfactory as it 
is rare to find a biographical writer who is neither a censor nor 
a partisan. The distribution of praise aud blame is but a secon- 
dary element in the history of an individual. The representa- 
tion of what he was and of what he did, is more instructive than 
any abstract conclusion or moral. 

The materials for the work are, to a great extent, original ; 
and they have been collected with an amount of industry which 
might almost seein excessive when compared with the impor- 
tance of the personal narrative ; but the ‘ Life of Beaumarchais’ 
constitute# a valuable addition to the social history of France in 
the eighteenth century. Innumerable writers have recorded 
the scandalous intrigues of Versailles, or described the literary 
circles of Paris ; but the lives of mere authors are generally 
barren of incident ; and the historians of the aristocracy confine 
their attention to the happy few who were privileged to sun 
themselves in the lioyal presence. The relations which existed 
between different ranks have been less fully delineated. M. de 
Lom6nie records the history of a tradesman’s son, who, becoming 
eminent in literature, in politics, in commerce, and in society, 
experienced to the utmost both the facilities for rising which 
were offered to ability, and the impassable limits which were 
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prescribed to plebeian ambition* The wealth and celebrity 
which made him sometimes the companion of princes, offered no 
security against the slights and mortifications to which he was 
exposed in consequence of his humble origin. The light poli- 
tical satire of his comedies is the natural expression of irritation 
arising from the anomalies of a social position which he never- 
theless cultivated and enjoyed. Like many of the alleged pre- 
cursors of the Revolution, the author of ‘Figaro* was by no 
means subversive in his disposition. The advantages by which 
lie profited, as well as the disabilities which he sometimes re- 
sented, belonged to the existing system. The life of the eighteenth 
century had given him fame and fortune, and opportunities of 
varied activity. With some modifications it would probably 
have satisfied his desires and tastes better than the uniformity 
of modern societj'. At the present day lie would not have been 
liable to indefinite imprisonment, because he had been insulted 
by a duke ; but, on the other hand, it would have been impos- 
sible for him to engross public attention by a display of wit 
and personality in the conduct of a lawsuit. The tact and 
pliability of a successful adventurer find their most appropriate 
field under a complicated and decaying constitution. In one 
of his early dramas, an angry footman utters, with a confusion of 
ideas worthy of Dogberry, an aspiration for general anarchy : — 
*Euh! que je voudrais bien . . .! Je voudrais que cliucun 

* ne f£tt pas plus egaux l’un quo l’autre. Les muitros scraicnt 
bien attrapes.’ But economical considerations soon recall him 

from the Utopia where no man was more equal than another. 
‘ Oui, ct mes gages, qui cst ce qui inc les paierait?* 

M. dc Loiuenic admits the truth of the prevalent impression 
that Beaumarchais had much in common with the Figaro whom 
lie created." lie was courted and liked, but never generally 
respected. Bud or doubtful repute, even when it is in substance 
undeserved, implies a defect of manner and of character. Society 
might have asked, with Almaviva, ‘ Pouvquoi faut-ibqu’il y ait 
‘ toujours du louche cu ce que tu fais ? ’ The reply meets only 
a part of the charge. * C’est qu’on cn voit partout quand on 

* cherche des torts.’ The apology, however, which follows, is 
entitled to consideration. ‘ Le Comte . Une reputation detest- 

* able 1 Figaro . Et si je vaux mieux qu’clle ? Y-a-t-il beaucoup 
c de seigneurs qui puissent en dire autant ? Le Comte . Cent fois 

* jc t’ai vu marcher it la fortune, et jamais aller droit. Figaro . 

* Comment voulez-vous ? la foule est la : chacun veut courir. On 

* bc presse, on pousse ; on coudoie, on renverse, arrive qui peut ; 
‘ le rcste est ecrasc.’ Yet the fault was not wholly in his posi- 
tion. A man of the world, a man of business, witty, courageous. 
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sociable, generous, and even honest, Beaumarchais was never a 
gentleman. A certain want of dignity and reserve gives a light 
and comic tinge to his character. Gay audacity and practical 
energy are consistent with his nature ; but when lie is anxious 
to be grave and impressive, ne never seems thoroughly in earnest. 
His sisters, in their kindly enthusiasm, oddly compared him to 
the all-accomplished Grandison ; but few men were more remote 
from Richardson’s sanctimonious type of romantic perfection. 
Good-feeling and good-sense carried him not discreditably 
through many trying situations ; and he would probably have 
committed graver errors if he had professed to act on conscious 
and deliberate principle. After reading Rousseau’s * Confessions,’ 
lie declared, with well-founded confidence, that he was incapable 
of the acts avowed by the writer: but his security depended 
rather on tact and practical judgment than on the greater 
soundness of his theories. The satire of his comedies is never 
directed against what is good; but in his sentimental dramas 
his sympathies display a curious moral obliquity. Of all his 
fictitious characters Figaro is the most honest, until ho becomes 
involved, as a virtuous and attached dependant, in the lugubrious 
perplexities of the s Guilty Mother.’ The austere Aurelly, and 
the philosophic Melac, of the « Two Friends,’ are little better 
than a pair of pompous swindlers. 

From his earliest youth Beaumarchais was bent upon rising 
in the world ; and his various talents presented a choice of 
means by which he could scarcely fail to accomplish his pur- 
pose. His first ambition was directed to the attainment of 
eminence in his paternal trade. His father, Andrew Charles 
Caron, an ex-dragoon, and convert from Protestantism, carried 
on the business of a watchmaker in the Rue Saint Denis. 
Pierre Augustin, the only son, born in 17. ‘12, was brought up to 
the same occupation. At the age of twenty-one he invented a 
new escapement for watches, which seems to have possessed 
some merit. Fortunately for the discoverer, his invention was 
pirated by a rival artist, and he was consequently enabled to 
publish his grievance in the newspapers, and to advertise him- 
self by a successful appeal to the Academy of Sciences. The 
precocious gravity of the young watchmaker in speaking of his 
art is amusing when contrasted with his subsequent career. 
Not yet dreaming of courts or of theatres, he concentrates his 
ambition on the escapements of watches. ‘ Retranchcr tous 
f leurs dfifauts, les simplifier et les perfcctionner, ffit 1’aiguillon 
' qui excita mon emulation. Mon entreprise eta it sans doute 
‘ temeraire ; tant do grands hommes, quo l’application de toute 
f irm vie ne me rendra peut-etre jamais capable d’egaler, y ont 
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‘ travailld sans ctre parvenu au point do perfection tant desire, 
* que je ne devais point me flatter d’y r£ussir.’ The great men 
who had spent their lives in regulating watches were of a dif- 
ferent stamp from Peter Augustin Caron. The Academy of 
Sciences decided in his favour ; bur chronometry profited little 
by the vindication of justice. The principal result of his suc- 
cess was the appointment of watchmaker to the King, and the 
consequent opportunity of exhibiting his handsome person and 
popular manners # at Versailles. Louis XV. condescended to 
examine a watch for Madame de Pompadour set in a ring, and 
his daughter, Madame Victoria, made acquaintance both with 
the Caron watches and with their maker. 

To an ambitious mind it must have seemed more desirable to 
be the humblest of courtiers than the first of tradesmen. In 
the Royal Establishment of Versailles there were posts suited 
to every rank. The Maison de Bouche, or household of the 
King’s mouth, had been constituted by Louis XIV. on a scale 
of astonishing magnitude. The various employments and sine- 
cures of the palace were gcnersilly devised for the purpose of 
raising money. The Papal Court first originated, in addition 
to many other ingenious fictions, the creation of saleable offices 
for the purpose of evading the ecclesiastical prohibitions against 
borrowing at interest. A capitalist who could not purchase 
a perpetual annuity without committing the sin of- usury, was 
legitimately entitled to receive for his money a salary trans- 
ferable to descendants or to purchasers. The kings of France 
had readily adopted a fiscal practice which incidentally aug- 
mented the splendour of their court; and several controleurs 
clercs d’office, among other functionaries, had purchased the 
right and duty of placing at certain seasons the dishes on the 
royal table. An old controleur clerc named Francquet was 
blessed with a wife who had formed an acquaintance with 
young Caron. The lady, iu consideration of an annuity, ne- 
gotiated the transfer of the office to the handsome watchmaker; 
and a month or two later the death of the annuitant left his 
successor at liberty to marry the widow. At the some time 
he assumed, in right of an imaginary fief, the name of Beau- 
marchais, which he afterwards rendered so famous. In 1789, 
when the Constituent Assembly decreed the abolition of terri- 
torial appellations, he said that a prohibition intended for noms 
tie terre was scarcely applicable to a nom de guerre. It seems 
that under the Monarchy there was no legal restriction on the 
assumption of aristocratic appellations. His favourite Bister 
Julie followed her brother in his change of name, while another 
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member of the family, by an equally arbitrary proceeding, took 
the name of Mademoiselle de Boisgarnier. 

A year after his marriage, at the age of twenty-five, Beau- 
marchais lost his wife, anjl also the fortune which she had 
brought him; but his office, though insignificant, gave him a 
footing at Court, and his accomplishments enabled him to turn 
it to advantage. His family cultivated musical tastes, and he 
was himself a player on several instruments. It happened that 
the three Princesses, Mcsdames de Franco, required the addi- 
tion of a harp at their private concerts ; and Beaumarchais, 
who had formerly sold them pretty little watches, became their 
instructor on the harp, and the conductor of all their musical 
recreations. Although his income was small, he prudently 
declined to receive any pecuniary consideration for his services. 
The Princesses possessed neither direct patronage nor political 
influence ; but their favour conferred a certain social position 
at Versailles, and it was possible that by skilful management it 
might lead to more solid advantages. From 1759 to 1761 
Beaumarchais led a life of calculated dissipation in the midst of 
the traditional jealousies and vexations which belong to a court. 
His light spirit and ready wit were well adapted to contend 
with the difficulties occasioned by his humble birth. In the 
fashionable accomplishment of epigrammatic repartee the future 
author of the * Barber of Seville * must have surpassed all his 
rivals. The polite conversation of the eighteenth century 
strongly resembled the comic dialogue which still lingers on the 
stage ; and it might sometimes be thought that the parts of the 
coxcomb, the blunderer, and the hero had been distributed 
beforehand. A clumsy satirist asked Beaumarchais in public to 
look at his watch: Vous, qui vous connaissez en horlogerie.” 

Monsieur,”* was the reply, ( “ 1 have become very awkward in 
€ “ these matters since I discontinued the trade.” “ Oh, Mon- 

* “ sicur, do not refuse me the favour.” “ Very well, but I warn 
‘ “ you of my awkwardness.” Then, taking the watch, he lifts it 

* up, and pretending to examine it, lets it fall on the ground, and 

* with a profound bow to his interlocutor, he says, “ I had given 
6 “ you notice. Monsieur, of my extreme clumsiness.*’ * Many 
a scene of a popular comedy has ended with a less ingenious 
effect: — the elevation and crash of the watch, the confusion of 
the baffled assailant, and the grave courtesy of the jeune pr6 - 
mier must have been highly gratifying to the appreciating 
audience. The courtly parvenu was not less ready to keep his 
adversaries in check by more serious methods. A duel, in 
which he killed a certain Chevalier des C., secured him against 
open insult. 
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Two years had passed in waiting for that tide in his affairs 
which no man was more capable of taking at the flood. A 
powerful capitalist happened to require a service at Court, and 
Beaumarchais at once invested in^the speculation his accumu- 
lated claims on the favour of his august pupils and patronesses. 
Paris Duverncy, who had long before founded the great fortune 
of Voltaire by giving him a share ih an army contract, had ob- 
tained in 1751 a decree for the foundation of a military school 
in the Champ de Mars. At the end of ten years the building 
was still incomplete, for projects connected with the army 
were not regarded with favour in the latter part of the Seven 
Years’ War; and it was found impossible to persuade Louis 
XV. to inaugurate the undertaking by visiting it in state. At 
the request of their musical teacher, the Princesses paid a visit 
to the school, and, as he had anticipated, their conversation 
excited the curiosity of the King. In a few days Duverncy 
obtained the favour which lie had so long solicited ; and he at 
once showed his gratitude by giving his benefactor a share in 
some of his numerous enterprises. In a short time the old 
financier found that the commercial aptitude of his new associate 
was not less remarkable than his courtly accomplishments. It 
appears, by one of the memoirs in the Goezman Process, that 
on one occasion Duverney lent him in a single day the sum of 
560,000 francs. 

Beaumarchais had used his favour at Court as a stepping- 
stone to fortune, and he now prudently applied his command of 
capital to the elevation of his personal position. At the end of 
1761 he persuaded his father to retire from business, and pur- 
chased for himself a patent of Secretary to the King, which 
conferred nobility on the holder. There was a wide differ- 
ence between the ancient aristocracy and an ennobled plebeian ; 
but noblesse de' souche, as Beaumarchais wittily called his pur- 
chased rank, was a convenient substitute for noblesse de race . 
The title which he had paid for was rightfully his own. e J’cn 

* ai la quittance, depuis vingt ans,’ he said in the course of one 
of his numerous controversies. In addition to his Secretary- 
ship, he purchased, with the aid of Duverncy, the office of 

* Lieutenant-general des chasses aux bailliage et capitainerie 
€ de la Varenne du Louvre.’ Once a week the lieutenant- 
general, Messire Pierre Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais, took 
his seat at the Louvre to hear charges of offences against the 
game laws of the Royal manor ; but he resigned his dignity 
before the free- warren of the Louvre was swept away with 
many more important, institutions. The conversion of feudal 
forms and titles into fictions calculated to facilitate the rise of 
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plebeians, might have become a part of a silent an<l beneficial 
revolution; but the process was too fragmentary and gradual. 
The old nobility from time to time established fresh barriers 
against intruders ; and ev<m under Louis XVI. a pedigree of 
four centuries was required as a condition for formal presenta- 
tion at Court and admission to the Royal coaches. 

The celebrated adventure with Clavijo took place in 1764. 
Beaumarchais himself first gave celebrity to tlie story by the 
personal -narrative which he incorporated in the Goczman Pro- 
cess ten years later. Goethe’s dramatic version, though in all 
respects* inferior to the original, proves the European popularity 
which the adventure had attained. The enthusiasm which was 
excited for the hero of the story was a singular instance of the 
power of style, and a merited triumph of the art which consists 
in concealing literary art. The transaction in itself was neither 
striking nor dramatic. Beaumarchais’s sister, a milliner at 
Madrid, had been courted and afterwards deserted by Clavijo, 
a rising Government official. The brother went to Madrid to 
vindicate the lady’s character, but failed to enforce the promise 
of marriage. The whole blame undoubtedly rested with the 
unfaithful lover; but it would have been impossible to foresee 
that the simple story, accurately told, would become a tale of 
absorbing interest. The author of the ‘Fragment de mon 
‘ Voyage d’Espagne 9 knew the effect of details skilfully selected 
and of dramatic representation. II is narrative commences with 
a picture of his father shedding tears over a letter from Madrid, 
and appealing to the son who was recognised as the guardian 
of the family. Absent though they are, says the pere noble of 
the drama in real life, they are still your sisters. * Elies lie 
* sont pas moins vos soeurs que les autres.’ Mesdames de 
France graciously sanction his departure, furnishing him with 
recommendations to the French ambassador in Spain, and he 
acknowledges this favour as Tinestimablc prix do quatre ana dc 
‘ soins employes a ramusement de Mesdames.’ Duverney ex- 
horts him to hasten : ‘ Allez, inon fils, sauvez la vie k votre 
e soeur, 5 and appropriately puts into his hands bills for 200,000 
francs for the purpose of combining business with duty. The 
further progress of the transaction is described in skilful and 
animated detail, though the story might have been told in three 
sentences. Clavijo yielded, or seemed to yield, to the remon* 
strances of the indignant brother; then he wavered or took 
courage, and eventually broke his word, aggravating his guilt 
by a secret accusation against his adversary on the ground 
of his alleged threats and violence. The Government deprived 
Clavijo of his place in the public service ; and Beaumarchais 
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was left at liberty to pursue the speculations which had formed 
no small part of his business at Madrid. 

In the 4 Goezman Memoirs ’ long conversations are verbally 
reported, and the vacillatious and emotions of Clavijo are skil- 
fully contrasted with the dignified self-possession of the narrator. 
The French ambassador in vain exhorts his countryman to fly 
from imminent peril, but the resolute champion of justice re- 
mains at his post ; and at last truth is vindicated, and poetical 
justice distributed at an audience of the king in person. The 
interest of the idyl has now become obsolete, but the extra- 
ordinary effect produced by the publication of the narrative is 
still intelligible. One of the most curious circumstances of the 
transaction is the threatened arrest. Beaumarchais was a 
stranger, of respectable character and station, furnished with 
abundant recommendations from his own Court, and openly 
protected by the French embassy. His alleged offence con- 
sisted in the extortion from a faithless lover of an attestation to 
the honour of his sister ; but Clavijo held a petty post in the 
public service, and his influence was sufficient to procure an 
order of arrest. 4 Yotre homrac,* said the French ambassador to 
the intended victim, 4 a gagne toutes les avenues du palais ; sans 
4 moi vous etiez perdu, arret e, et peut-etre conduit au Presidio 
The Prime Minister, the Marquis of Grimaldi, professed himself 
unable to avert the blow, but the ex-Minister, Wall, procured 
Beaumarchais admittance to the King, and his own eloquence 
did the rest: — 4 Alors le roi, suffisamment instruit, ordonna 
4 que Clavijo perdit son cmploi, et fdt a jamais chassc do ses 
4 bureaux.’ 

The Presidio was a prison for perpetual detention on the 
African coast. The proceeding, which recalls the memory of 
Ahasuerus and Haman, took place neither under an Assyrian 
or Persian monarch, nor at the Court of a Turkish viceroy. 
Charles III. was a reforming king, the only respectable sove- 
reign of his race. Grimaldi was a statesman of authority. Yet 
an utterly groundless sentence of imprisonment for life with- 
out trial seems to have been considered on all sides a matter 
of course. 4 Les rois sont justes,’ says the ambassador, 4 but they 
* are often deceived, and if you are once in prison you will pro- 
4 bably be forgotten.’ 4 1 believe,’ said the Primo Minister, 4 that 
4 Clavijo’s conduct is perfectly atrocious, but I can only sus- 
4 pend the sentence for the moment — all the world is against the 
4 accused.’ Beaumarchais himself, at the distance of ten years, 
can scarcely express his gratitude to all the parties concerned in 
the transaction : — 4 J’ai os6 nommer, sans leur aveu, le princ$ 

4 magnamme qui s’est plu & me faire rendre justice, les gen6reux 
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* ministres qui y ont co-opdr6, le trfis-rcspcctd Marquis d’Ossun, 

* notrc ambassadeur, mon inestimable protcctcur M. Whal, et 
4 toutcs les personnes qui ont contribu6 & ma justification.’ A 
society in which proceeding of this kind were practicable, or 
even credible, was ripe for overthrow. The Revolution, though 
in its results it may have strengthened absolutism, has at least 
rendered it more rational and decent. iJven a Spanish minister 
would now hesitate to imprison an innocent foreigner for life, 
and a French ambassador would assuredly decline to tolerate 
the outrage upon a countryman. 

After disposing of* Clavijo’s affair Beaumarchais remained at 
Madrid to pursue the speculations in which he was engaged. 
ITe proposed to contract for the subsistence of the Spanish 
army, to form a company to trade with Louisiana, and to 
undertake the supply of slaves for the American colonics : but 
fortunately for the full development of his various capacities his 
fortune was not destined to be made at thirty-two. The Go- 
vernment at last disappointed him by a refusal to complete any 
of his projected contracts. He brought back to France only the 
materials for the Clavijo narrative and a few hints which were 
afterwards developed into th$ Figaro comedies. At the time, 
perhaps, he valued more highly the intimacies which he had 
formed with several personages of exalted rank: — c L’ambasaa- 

* deur de Russie, Milord Rochefort, alors ambassadcur d’Angle- 

* terre on Espagne, M. lc Comte de Creitz, actucllcment 

* ambassadeur de Suede cn France, MM. les Due et Comte de 
4 Crillon, et beaucoup d’autres personnes qualifies avee les- 
( quolles je jouais tous les jours, et qui m’honoraient d’une bien- 

* vcillance particuliere a Madrid, me Pont conservce en France ; 
s j’njouterai memo quo dans le sejour que ces divers ambassa- 
‘ dcurs ont fait depuis a Paris, ils m’ont fait tous l’honneur de 

manger chez moi, et d’y agreer les terpoignages de ma rccon- 
€ naissance.’ In his private letter to his family he boasts of his 
social triumphs with a vanity still more candid. The ambassa- 
dors, as lie tells his sister, scarcely maintained any intercourse 
with one another before his arrival. From that time ‘ ils 
‘ faisaient des soupers charmants, disaient-ils, parccque jVn 
‘ 6tais.’ It is not surprising that the watchmaker’s son was 
elated with the position which he had acquired. His tempera- 
ment enabled him to enjoy every species of good fortune, but 
his head was too strong to be turned. Acquaintance with per- 
sons of rank, while it was in itself a proof of success, was at the 
same time one of many modes of advancement which he pur- 
sued with equal assiduity. t 

It is strange that one of the most brilliant of French writers 
VOL. CIV. NO. CCXII. * H H 
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should not have appeared as an author before the age of thirty- 
six. The sentimental dramas of * Eugfinie ’ and ‘ Les Deux Amis 5 
were produced with doubtful success in 1768 and 1770. Beau- 
marchais had not yet discovered thfk bent of his genius, and in 
his first theatrical essays he adopted in good faith the conven- 
tions which happened \o be fashionable at the moment. The 
serious morality which was taught in France about the middle 
of the last century was the weakest and most unsatisfactory 
product of contemporary thought. Even Voltaire, with all 
his good sense and knowledge of the world, made his virtuous 
characters absurd and unreal, whether he placed them in 
England or in China. Inferior writers held up to admiration a 
mawkish ideal of imbecile benevolence, with no distinctive qua- 
lity except an unlimited tolerance of crime. The soft-hearted 
open-handed hero, between a Cheerible- Jarndyce and a Job 
Trotter, displaying his benevolence among repentant criminals 
and their forgiving victims, was, as with a large class in the pre- 
sent day, the favourite subject of popular fiction. Beaumarchais 
inevitably adopted the prevailing tone. With many generous 
impulses, he was neither gifted with nice moral perceptions nor 
disposed to philosophical reflection. If the pompous Aurclly 
or the penitent Clarendon had crossed his path in real life?, 
his practical instinct would have taught him the value of their 
professions, but the indulgence of stage sentiment was an in- 
dolent luxury to a mind which was only earnest in business, in 
satire, and in controversy. The story of Eugenie* turns upon 
a sham marriage, effected under circumstances of aggravated 
atrocity before the commencement of the drama. The plot 
consists almost wholly of the lies by which the titled culprit 
postpones inevitable detection. In the fifth act it naturally 
occurs to the perfidious Clarendon that it is time to reform : — 
c J’ai cru qu$ le repentir etait la seule arme qui convint au 
( coupable.’ * He,’ replies the virtuous father, * who repents in 
good faith is further from evil than one who never knew it.’ 
Eugenie is naturally filled with delight at the universal satisfnc- 
tion, and the moral or tag announces to the audience * qu’il n’y 
* a de vrais biens sur la terre que dans l’exercice de la vertu.’ 

In «The Two Friends’ the exercise of virtue is uninter- 
rupted from the beginning to the end of the play. The virtuous 
Aurelly is unconsciously on the eve of bankruptcy when the 
virtuous M61ac, r£c£veur-g£n6ral des fermes, resolves to save 
his friend by the misapplication of a large sum of public money 
deposited in his hands. The virtuous Saint- Alban, fermier- 
g6n6ral en tournee, discovers the embezzlement and threatens 
to expose it, but the defaulter refuses to offer any explanation. 
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To the remonstrances of an admiring confidant he replies, with 
the complacency of a martyr: — * Laiaaons la maxima ct l’eloge 
c aux oisifs ; faisons notre devoir : le plaisir do Pavoir rempli 
‘ est le seul prix vraimei^ digne de Paction.’ The virtuous 
Pauline* a supposed niece of Aurelly, who proves to be his 
illegitimate daughter, is attached to Mclac fils, but admired by 
Saint- Alban. When the secret transpires, in the fifth act, the 
farmer-general in his enthusiasm confirms Melac pSrc in his 
office, lends Aurelly the sum necessary to meet his engage- 
ments, and renounces his claims to the fair Pauline. Aurelly 
(confus) acknowledges the blot in Pauline’s pedigree, but Melac 
pore (avec effusion) demands her hand for Melac fils, and of 
course 6 ils se jettent dans les bras Pun de Fautre.’ The tag is to 
the same effect as in the earlier drama : — c Eh ! quelle joie, mes 
f amis, de penser qu’un jour aussi orageux pour le bonlicur n’a 
‘ pas etc tout a fait perdu pour la vertu.’ The frivolities and 
inconsistencies of the wise and the famous have from time im- 
memorial been the property of satirists. It may be ludicrous 

c To see great Hercules whipping a gig, 

Or profound Solomon to tune a jig, 

Or Nestor play at pushpin with the boys. 

Or critic Tiinon laugh at idle toys ; * — 

but when the.. wittiest denouncer of quackery since Molierc, a 
strong-headed, light-hearted man of the world, delights to 
twaddle about spurious virtues and adulterated sentiments, the 
effect produced is far more singular. Critic Timon would be 
better employed in laughing at idle toys than in adopting the 
cant of the impostors who first provoked his cynicism. Long 
after his fame was established, Beaumarchais took pride in his 
serious dramas, and the unfortunate * Guilty Mother ’ proved 
that even in old age he had not emancipated himself from his 
erroneous theories of theatrical morality. In his preface to 
that dismal drama he declares that his Spanish comedies were 
only written as an introduction to * the profound and touching 
* morality ’ of the story in which Almaviva condones the past 
infidelity of the Countess. In this instance the end may be 
forgiven in consideration of the means. Figaro has not the less 
contributed to * the gaiety of nations,’ because in his senility he 
was destined to subside into a sanctimonious intriguer. 

While Beaumarchais was preaching virtuous sentiment on 
the stage, his private character was gradually accumulating a 
weight of unpopularity, which M. de Lom&iie, with all his in* 
dustry and acuteness, has but partially rendered intelligible. 
The celebrated tirade on calumny which is put into the mouth 
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of Bazile, in the ‘ Barber of Seville,’ professedly alludes to the 
personal experience of the writer : — 

4 D’abord un bruit leger, rasant lo sol commehirondelle avant l’orage, 
pianissimo murmure et file, et seme en fcourant le trait empoisonne. 
Telle bouche le recueille, et piano , piano, vous le glisse en l’oreille 
adroitement. Le mal est fait ; il germe, il rampe, il chemine, et 
rinforzando de bouche en bouche il va le diable ; puis tout*&-coup, 
je ne sais comment, vous voyez la calomnie se dresser, siffier, s’enfler, 
grandir a vue d’oeij. Elle s’elance, ctcnd son vol, tourbillonne, en- 
veloppe, arrache, entraine, delate et tonne, et devient, grace au ciel, 
un cri general, un crescendo public, un chorus universel de haine et 
do proscription. Qui diable y resistcrait ? * 

It has been paradoxically said that calumnies are always 
true, and it is certain that malignity in most instances exagge- 
rates rather than invents but the slanders to which Beaumar- 
chais almost became a victim were more unscrupulously original. 
Busy, successful, conceited, and ostentatious, he might naturally 
expect to provoke envy and hostility, but the charges which at 
last resulted in a f general chorus of hatred and proscription ’ 
were altogether alien to his history and character. His second 
wife — a widow of large fortune, whom he had married in 1768, 
— died in 1770, leaving a son, who also died shortly afterwards. 
A rumour arose pianissimo that the event was suspicious, and 
soon the calumny began f sc dresser, siffler, s’enfler, grandir,’ 
to the effect that the notorious Beaumarchais had* poisoned two 
wives and an infant child. In both instances the fortune 
acquired by marriage had been lost by death, and the object of 
the slander, with all his defects, was almost faultless in his do- 
mestic relations. Many repeated the falsehood, and some perhaps 
believed it, or, at least, thought that atrocious crimes could be 
imputed only to an acknowledged reprobate. An accusation of 
murder implied the pi'evious existence of many minor slanders, 
and by ordinary minds the larger falsehood would be accepted 
as a proof of allegations somewhat less incredible. 

About the same time his prosperity seemed in all respects to 
be deserting him. The connexion with Paris Duvemey, which 
had originally raised him to fortune, was destined in its results 
to lead him to unbounded popularity, but not until it had 
brought him to the very verge of ruin. Shortly before the 
death of his early patron, which took place in 1770, the state of 
i heir accounts bad been settled by a formal balance-sheet, signed 
by both parties, in which Duvemey acknowledged himself 
debtor to tho trifling amount of 16,000 francs. The financier’s 
great nephew and heir. Count la Blache, not only refused to 
pay the balance which was due, but commenced proceedings to 
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set the stated account aside on the ground of fraud and of 
forgery. The first Court which took cognisance of the pro- 
ceedings, decided in favour of Beaumarchais ; but La Blache at 
once appealed to the higher tribunal, which was no other than 
the Parliament substituted by the Chancellor Maupeou for 
the powerful corporation which had so often thwarted the royal 
will. In the spring of 1773 the cause was nearly ripe for 
decision, and the Councillor Goczman, a name soon to become 
unhappily famous, had been entrusted with the duty of making 
the report, which was to serve as the foundation of the judgment. 

Personal interviews between judges and suitors are not yet 
obsolete in France ; and as in the present day no suspicion rests 
on the integrity of the tribunals, it must be presumed that the 
practice is found in some respects convenient : but it is evident 
that if judicial audiences are permitted, they ought to be granted 
as a matter of right. In the La Blache case the defendant had 
been prevented from even soliciting an interview until within a 
few days of the decision ; and when he pressed for an audience 
he found that Goczman’s door was obstinately closed. The 
circumstances which, in the first instance, interfered with the 
prosecution of his suit furnish M. do JLomenic with one of his 
most instructive and amusing episodes. The anarchical con- 
dition of French society and administration under Louis XY. 
is curiously illustrated by the whole transaction. 

The distinction of ranks which was still maintained by an 
extravagant inequality of privileges had not prevented Beau- 
marchais from forming an intimacy with the high-born Duke of 
Chaulnes. The attraction exercised by a duke and peer, although 
he was a libertine, a ruffian, and almost a lunatic, requires no 
explanation. The predilection on the nobleman’s part for a 
man of intellect and accomplishment may be considered a re- 
deeming feature in an otherwise worthless character. Beau- 
marchais might have been called a tuft-hunter, but he was never 
a sycophant. The duke borrowed money of his friend, courted 
him in every way, amd introduced him to Mdlle. Menard, an 
actress under his protection. Unfortunately the lady preferred 
her new acquaintance to the noble admirer who watched her 
and threatened her, and occasionally beat her. An outbreak of 
violence' took place, in which the duke, who was at the same 
time engaged in a quarrel with his own mother, reproached his 
rival as the son of a watchmaker. ‘ Moi qui m’honore de mes 
r parents/ wrote Beaumarchais, ‘ devant ceux-memes qui se 
c croient en droit d’outrager les leurs, vous sentez, M. le duo, 

* quel avaptage notre position respective me donnait en ce 

* moment sur vous/ At last the duke in a fit of jealous fury 
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assaulted his adversary in his own home, with the avowed in- 
tention of killing him. Several of the servants were wounded 
in attempting to defend their master, and the principals in the 
quarrel exchanged numerous blows ^before they were separated 
by the police. On an investigation of the matter, the duke 
repeated the charge that his late friend was a watchmaker’s son, 
and he added, in allusion to the La Blache lawsuit, that he was 
accused of forgery. The tribunal of the Marshals of France 
sent the aggressor to the fortress of Vincennes, and acquitted 
the victim of his fury ; but the Duke of La Vrilli&rc, Minister 
of the royal household, in vindication of the rights of the peer- 
age, committed the plebeian sufferer to the prison of For ] 9 Ev6que. 

The anomaly involved in the exercise or existence of such a 
jurisdiction requires little comment. An oligarchy commits a 
grave error when it seeks to preserve obsolete prerogatives by 
the aid of social affability. Men will bear much from a sepa- 
rate and unknown caste; but demigods lose their mysterious 
sanctity when they move familiarly among mortals. Capricious 
and occasional assertions of superiority among acquaintances 
and boon companions can only excite resentment. It is not 
surprising that the French nation indignantly required the 
abolition of its Dukes of Chaulnes and of their privileges. 
Unfortunately none of the subsequent revolutions have yet re- 
sulted in the institution of securities for individual liberty. 
In the case of Beaumarchais the popular judgment was based 
on personal considerations. A reporter of the gossip of the 
day, quoted by M. dc Lomcnie, thinks that on the whole the 
sufferer was rightly served. * This insolent and self-satisfied 
‘ individual is not liked ; and although in this squabble it 

* appears that no blame attaches to him, he is less pitied than 
e another person would be for the annoyance to which he is 
c subjected. 9 A nation ripe for freedom woitld have thought 
the merits of c ce particular 9 the smallest part of the question. 
The plaintiff in Stockdale v. Hansard, ‘ n’etait point aiin6.’ 
Titus Oates was not an eligible member of society ; nor was 
.Queen Caroline irreproacliable in her conduct. 

It was in vain that the prisoner proved his innocence and 
explained to the Minister that the confinement which prevented' 
him from soliciting his cause would lead to his utter ruin. M. 
dc Sartines, then Prefect of Police, could only obtain for him 
the supercilious answer, ‘ Cet homme est trop insolent ; qu’il 

* fassc suivre son affaire par son procureur. 9 * As if, 9 said Beau- 
marchais, ‘he did not know as well as I do that procureurs vl re 

* forbidden to solicit the judges. 9 It was not until the suitor 
condescended to ask pardon of the Duke of La Vrillierc that he 
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was allowed to go out during the daytime in custody of an 
officer of police. It happened that this vexatious restriction 
afterwards furnished him with unimpeachable evidence of his 
repeated and useless visits |o Goezman for the purpose of ob- 
taining an interview. 

On the 6vc of the decision it was intimated to the unhappy 
litigant, by a bookseller named Le Jay, that a present of' 200 
louis to Madame Goezman, to be returned in case of an adverse 
judgment, would procure the necessary audience. One hundred 
louis, with a valuable watch, were accordingly forwarded through 
Le Jay, with the addition of a smaller sum of fifteen louis, which 
was demanded as a fee for a secretary. The audience bar- 
gained for was immediately accorded, but a second interview 
was obstinately refused. A few days later the Parliament, on 
the report of Goezman, reversed the decision of the inferior 
tribunal,, and condemned the defendant to pay a large sum to 
Count la Blache, with interest, and the costs of the pro- 
ceedings. Madame Goezman returned the hundred louis and 
the watch, and if she had abstained from a petty peculation, 
Beaumarchais might have been finally ruined; but the lady 
thought fit to keep the fifteen louis, and it was soon discovered 
that the secretary had never received them. The injured suitor 
wrote to demand the return of the money ; the husband, whose 
previous complicity is uncertain, took up the defence of his 
wife, and after attempting in vain to procure a lettre de cachet 
against his adversary, he denounced him to the Parliament on the 
charge of an attempt to corrupt a judge. The accusation was 
the more dangerous, because it was to a certain extent well 
founded ; for the payment of a considerable sum, to be returned 
in the event of an adverse decision, is scarcely distinguishable 
from a bribe. A partial tribunal, eager to protect one of its 
own members, might pass over the obvious consideration that 
the guilt of corruption attached to the judges who extorted 
money rather than to the litigants who paid it. The penalty 
attached to the offence rested in the discretion of the court, and 
the prejudice which prevailed against the alleged culprit had 
been sufficiently shown by the iniquitous judgment in the case 
of La Blache. It is a strange peculiarity of French juris- 
prudence that the history and character of the litigant form a 
part of every issue in which he is concerned. One at least of 
the members of the court acknowledged that the judgment had 
been influenced by the bad repute of the unsuccessful party* 
The whole conduct of the Goezman process shows that the 
tribunal was supposed to be influenced not only by general 
rumour, but by the opinion of society. 
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The laws of the time were apparently made or maintained 
only to excite contempt by the impunity with which they were 
broken, until in some exceptional ease they were asserted, as if 
to provoke indignation at their obsojpte iniquity: The proceed* 
ings on a charge of corruption ought legally to have been 
carried on in secret ; but it was necessary for the safety of the 
defendant that he should turn the pleadings into the most 
popular pamphlets of the time. To quote M. de Lom6nie 9 s 
forcible language — 


‘ The circumstances are such that Beaumarchais is compelled, one 
might say almost under pain of death, to display a marvellous 
talent for investing an affair, not very interesting in itself, with the 
interest of a drama, a comedy, and a romance. If he contents him- 
self with decorous argument, if he confines himself to the facts of 
the case, if he foils to connect it with piquant social details, and with 
great political questions, if he is not at the same time deeply pathetic 
and highly amusing, — if, in short, he misses a popular success, he is 
lost. The new parliament will show itself more pitiless to him in 
proportion to the distrust which lie has shown of the new parliament 
and of its secret judicial procedure; and he has before him the 
prospect of onrtia citra mortem .* 


In a later stage of tlie controversy, when his victory was 
virtually achieved, Beaumarchais himself justified his appeal to 
the country in language which strongly indicates the approach- 
ing revolution. The custom of secresy was consistent and in- 
telligible when the judge was responsible to the king alone. 
The successful assertion of the right to publicity showed that 
the sovereign power was slipping from the royal grasp. 

* Cette affaire/ says the daring suitor, * interesse un membre du 
parlement ; et je ne ferais point a, mon siecle Finjure de le croire assess 
avili pour ctre indifferent sur cc qui touche ses magistrate. La nation 
a la verity n’est pas assise sur les bancs de ccux qui prononceront ; 
mais son coil majestueux plane sur Fassemblee. C’est done toujours 
un tres-grand bien de l’instruire. Car si clle n’est jamais le juge dcs 
particulars, elle est en tout temps le juge dcs juges ... - Pent- 
fare scrait-il a desirer quo la jurisprudence criminelle de France cut 
adoptc Fusage Anglais d’instruire publiquement les proccs criminels.' 

It is evident that Beaumarchais is only giving utterance to n 
familiar and prevalent opinion ; yet in the same memoir he con- 
forms to established usage by a reference to the nominal head 
of the state as c mon souverain, mon soul maitre, mon roi. 9 Tho 
absence of any consciousness that the two forms of speech arc 
inconsistent, is the best proof that the monarchy of Louis XIV. 
was already passing into a fiction. 

With the nation or the Parisian public thus constituted 
judges in the cause, the virtual issue of the controversy soon 
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ceased to be doubtful, though the judicial sentence ultimately 
confirmed the charge. 0$ the side of justice, if not of law, was 
the most adroit of advocates, the most lucid of narrators, and 
the wittiest of contemporary dramatists. His opponents were 
the very characters whom a satirist would have selected as his 
victims — a knavish coterie of imbecile blunderers engaged in 
the defence of a paltry fraud. The ridicule and disgrace which 
they incurred was, as their tormentor cruelly informed them, 
the result of their own blindness or officious activity. Even 
the paltry sum of 127., on which the controversy originally 
turned, might have been retained by Madame Goezman with 
impunity, if her husband had abstained from attempting to ruin 
the suitor who had been defrauded. Three or four casual wit- 
nesses of the transaction — Marin, Baculard, and Bertrand 
D’Airollcs — attempted to curry favour with the party which 
seemed to be the stronger, by voluntarily joining in the attack, 
and they were rewarded with ruin or with infamy. In a secret 
inquiry the assailants would probably have been wholly suc- 
cessful ; for the payment of a sum of money in the nature of 
a bribe could scarcely be explained away. The provocatio ad 
populum placed iu issue the conduct of the prosecutor and of his 
witnesses, as well as the character of the defendant ; and it was 
clearly proved that Goezman and his accomplices had been 
guilty of perjury, of subornation, and of the grossest malignity. 
Among his many aptitudes, Beaumarchais displayed a consum- 
mate faculty of cross-examination ; and his exposures of Madame 
Goezman’s contradictions, as reported by himself, are master- 
pieces, both of forensic skill and of dramatic humour. 

At the very commencement of the proceedings Goezman 
delivered himself into the hands of his adversary by inducing 
Le Jay, the bookseller who had transmitted the money, to 
give a false account of the transaction; but perjury in the 
presence of a skilful antagonist is always a dangerous weapon. 
The repentant witness soon retracted his deposition, and his 
evidence supplied the link which was wanting to connect the 
prosecutor with the fraud originally committed by his wife. 
Madame Goezman was a still more unsafe confederate. Vulgar, 
conceited, silly and unprincipled, making false statements and 
retracting them with scandalous assurance, in the midst of 
violent invectives against her opponent she followed his lead 
in cross-examination with the most amusing simplicity. Beau- 
marchais, who, notwithstanding the perils which surrounded 
him, seems thoroughly to have enjoyed the comic side of the 
discussion, represents the lady in the very height of her fury as 
easily propitiated by tlic grossest compliments. 
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< Ii 6tait dix heures du soir, nous touchions h la fin de la premiere 
seance : «« Homme atroce ” me dites-vo^s (he is addressing liis fair 
antagonist), et j en tremble encore, w on vient de faire lecture de mes 
interrogatoires, et vous remettms a domain k y rdpondre, pour avoir 
apparerament le temps de dispfter vos m£chancet6s ; mais je vous 
declare, miserable, quo si vous ne me faites pas sur le-champ, et sans 
y etre preface, une interpellation, vous n’y serez plus admis demain 
matin.” * 

It is impossible to delineate more happily the feminine impo- 
tence of passion fhan by the declaration of a fixed purpose in a 
matter utterly beyond her control* He next shows how readily 
her irritation could be calmed, pulveris exigui jactu. f How,’ he 
asks, * could she know that lie was a villain, un homme atroce £ ’ 

* “ Je le sais,” she replies, " d’oil je le sais ; je l’ai entendu dire.” 
( “Was it from M. de la Blache that she heard it?” “ No ; from 

all the world, this winter, at the opera-ball.” “ Surely,” ’says 
her gallant adversary, <<c the world might have found more agrec- 
‘ able things to talk of in your presence. But, however this 
‘ may be, as you will have a question put to you before we sepa- 

* rate — je vous intcrpelle done, Madame, de nous dire a l’in- 

* stant, sans reflechir, et sans y etre preparee, pourquoi vous 
f accusez dans vos interrogatoires etre agec de trente ans, quand 
4 votre visage qui vous contredit, n’en montre quo dix liuit ?”’ A 
little scene of flirtation worthy of a stage suubrctte appropriately 
completes the picture. He finally asks her whether she still 
thinks him atroce ? “ Eh ! niais vous etes bien matin? “ Laisscz 
‘ done, Madame, les injures grossieres aux homines, elles gateut 

* toujours la jolie bouche dcs femmes.” Un doux sourirc, ii, cc 
( compliment, rendit a la votre sa forme agrcablc, que l’humeur 
6 avait un peu alteree ; et nous nous quittames.’ 

The reports of the cross-examination and of the repeated ex- 
posures of this worthless woman are admirably effective and 
amusing ; but Beaumarchais himself feels that the contest is 
too unequal, and he reserves his fiercest invective and most 
overwhelming, ridicule for her male suborners and confederates. 
His answer to an inflated memoir produced in the course of the 
proceedings by Bertrand D’Airolles, consists of a humorous 
description of the summary vengeance which he had already 
inflicted on the eloquent witness, by the compulsory recovery 
of a small de'bt. A phrase used by D’Airolles, which might bo 
construed into a challenge, furnishes an introduction to the 
narrative ; — ‘ DSs le lendemain, prenant pour herault d’armes 

* le brave huissier qui defend mes meublee, j’ai fait sommer & 
€ won tour le capitan par uu cartel timbre de se rendre en champ 
c clos dans la salle des consuls de Paris.’ On the trial of the 
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cause the defendant is, by Vm Aristophanic fiction, supposed to 
harangue the' Court in the? pompous language of his Memoir ; 
but aU his rhetorical flourishes are baffled by the incessant re- 
petition of one staple question, - " 

emb XtjKvdov crov robs irpoXoyovs $uuf>6ep&. 

/ 

Had he, or had he not, received from the plaintiff two bills, 
each for 100 louis, payable to bearer? * Qu’un homme de bien 
‘ est malheureux d’etre livre a la fureur d’un pprversl’ * Mnis 
‘ les deux cents louis de M. de Beaumarchais?’ *TJn homme 

* audacieux marche & la lueur d’un flambeau qui l’egare, il court 

* apr&s un chim&re et veut entrainer un innocent dans.l’abime oh 

* sa haino va le plonger.’ * Entendez-vous par la que le sieur 
‘ de Beaumarchais ne vous ait pas remis les deux effets qu’il 
‘ redcinande?’ Still the stream of declamation flows on, swollen 
with metaphorical reproaches. Now the creditor is like a 
thunderbolt, which is harmless only when it is fallen. * But,’ ' 
the Court continues to urge, * What about the two bills for one 

‘ hundred louis?’ ‘ He has a front of brass,’ replies Bertrand, 

* he asserts impudent falsehoods.’ * What, then,’ is the answer, 

‘ you have not had the two bills for a hundred louis?’ * Take 
‘ the torch of hatred,’ proceeds the imperturbable orator, * illu- 
‘ mine all the recesses of my life. 1 defy you to find me at 

* fault.’ * We don’t want any hatred,’ the Court objects, * or any 
‘ torch, to show that you have got two bills for a hundred louis.’ 

* Is this the cause of innocence, doc3 it move in subterranean 

* passages ? Has not truth presided over all my words and honesty 
'over all my dealings?’* ‘There is no truth,’ the Court in- 
terrupts, * in denying the receipt of two bills, payable to bearer, 

‘ and as little honesty in keeping them.’ At length Bertrand’s 
attorney succeeds in silencing his client for a moment, while he 
produces the two bills, and offers to give them up, on the al- 
lowance of certain deductions. * Why, then,* says the plaintiffs 
agent, ‘has he denied them so obstinately?’ ‘Gentlemen,’ 
says Bertrand, * I have not actually denied them in my memoir ; 

* I only said, in answer to the demand. Is it possible to push 

* impudence further ? That is not a formal denial, and you 
‘ will see if you read the passage yourselves, that- my answer is 
‘ not only equivocal, but amphigoric.’ The scene ends with* a 
recital of the judgment aotually delivered for the debt and 
costs, and le grand cousin is effectually dismissed to silence and 
oblivion. 

M. de' Lom6nie records, in a few animated pages, the extra- 
ordinary effect which these Memoirs produced. . Voltaire was 
induced by their influence to desert the cause of Maupeou and 
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of his Parliament. Horace Walpole was roused to a burst of 
moral indignation. Goethe turned! one of the Memoirs into a 
drama. Louis XV. amused himself with the exposure of the 
iniquities practised under hjftauthority ; and Madame du Barry, 
the worthy patroness of the Parliament, caused the scenes 
between Madame Goezman and Beaumarchais lo be dramatised 
and acted in her own apartment. The most hated of all his 
opponents, the gazetteer and censor Marin, had been ridiculed 
in the Memoirs for his use of the Proven^ expression ‘ques a 
* co V instead of * qu’est que cela ? ’ and the Dauphiness Marie 
Antoinette thought the phrase so amusing that she introduced 
a head-dress composed of a plume of feathers, which became the 
fashion under the name of quesaco. One of the members of the 
Parliament, who had been charged in the Memoirs with a pre- 
judice against the accused, wrote him a long apology, with the 
request that it might share in the illegal publicity of the pro- 
ceedings. The majority of the Court, however, had the courage 
to resist the popular voice. By its judgment, delivered in Feb- 
ruary 1774, Beaumarchais was condemned au blame, or, in other 
words, to civic degradation. On the next day, he was the hero 
of an entertainment given in his honour by two princes of the 
blood, the Duke of Chartres and the Prince of Conti. Public 
opinion was omnipotent for every purpose except to check legal 
oppression. The Parliament never ventured to Call upon the 
culprit to receive his formal sentence; but the consequences 
were painful and disquieting. A considerable time elapsed 
before ho was able to procure a legal reversal of the sentence ; 
but in 1776, after the overthrow of the Maupeou Courts, he 
was formally restored to his civic rights ; and, at a later period, 
the judgment of the Parliament of Toulouse, annulling the de- 
cision which had been given in favour of Count La Blache, 
finally disposed of the disputes which had arisen from his early 
connexion with Paris Duvemey. 

Few careers have been so consecutive in the midst of the 
most eccentric variety. Every new phase in the life of Beau- 
marchais follows in a dramatic sequence from the circumstances 
which had preceded it. His skill os a watchmaker had brought 
him to Court. His musical services to the Princesses introduced 
him to the capitalist whose death forced him into a lawsuit. 
Litigation made him popular as a controversial satirist, and the 
celebrity which he had acquired as a writer was now about to 
convert him into a political agent. Louis XV., after laughing 
at the memoirs in the Goezman process, at last grew Uneasy in 
consequence of the agitation which they had occasioned, and 
positively prohibited the continuance of tho discussion after the 
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judgment. He recognised lit the same time the ready ability of 
the author; and determined Jto make him useful. In tho hope 
of obtaining the reversal of the judgment, Beaumarchais under- 
took a mission to London, q>r the ^purpose of negotiating with 
a professional libeller named Morandc for the suppression of a 
private history of Mme. du Barry. According to M. do 
Lomenie, the Government of George IIL had undertaken to 
connive at the apprehension of Morande by the agents of the 
French police ; but the threatened national disgrace was averted 
by the indignation of the London populace against the ob- 
noxious foreigners. The more prudent plan of buying off the 
biographer of the reigning mistress was carried out by Beau- 
marchais with characteristic skill and rapidity. * I have turned 
* a dangerous poacher,’ he said, * into an excellent keeper ; ’ and, 
in fact, Morande, thus secured against want, became hencefor- 
ward an ostensibly respectable member of society. The price 
of the conversion was a sum of 20,000 frs. and an annuity 
of 4000 frs., — a sum, as M. de Lomenie remarks, considerably 
above tho value of Madame du Barry’s reputation. The lady 
herself may have formed a different estimate of the transac- 
tion ; and it is probable that tho successful agent would have 
obtained his reward in restoration to his civil rights if the death 
of Louis XV., in the . summer of 1774, had not rendered his 
services practically valueless. Fortunately for Beaumarchais, 
the manufacture of libels and the practice of buying them off 
continued under -the new reign. A speck on the reputation of 
Marie Antoinette was a more serious evil than a few additional 
stains on the character of Mme du Barry. The converter or 
purchaser of Morande was employed to exercise his skill on a 
Jew named Angclucci, who carried on his trade in England 
under the name of Atkinson, and had compiled, an offensive 
libel on the Queen. After a strange series of adventures, which 
procured him a month’s imprisonment at Vienna, the indefati- 
gable negotiator accomplished his second diplomatic work ; and 
in 1775 he was once more despatched to London on a singular 
errand, which was considered by the Ministry to involve grave 
interests of State. The Chevalier d’Eon, well known as a soldier 
and diplomatist, Secretary of Legation, and for a time Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the English Court, had, after dismissal from 
his office on account of a quarrel with the Ambassador Count 
de Guerchyj been employed by Louis XV. as a secret agent in 
London. The French Government were anxious to recover some 
confidential papers which were in the Chevalier’s possession, and 
for some reason which even M. de Lom6nie’s sagacity has tailed 
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to make intelligible, it eras also thought important to confirm a 
current rumour that the Chevalier was a woman. 

Beaiimarchais entered on the busmess with his usual zeal and 
ability, and he accomplished|)>oth tty) objects of his mission. In 
one respect the emissary as well as his employer was the dupe 
of D’Eon. It appears that M. de Yergennes believed in the 
strange story which the Qhevalier had thought fit to circulate. j 
Beaumarchais was persuaded not only that the ex-captain of 
Dragoons was a a woman, but that she was in love with himself. 
This error, however, exercised no unfavourable influence on the 
success of his mission. He obtained possession of the secret 
papers, and he persuaded D’Eon to assume the female attire, 
which he wore to the end of his life. M. de Lom£nie, who 
attributes the Chevalier’s strange conduct to a love of notoriety, 
justly repudiates the hypothesis of a certain M. Gaillardet, that 
the masquerade of D’Eon was contrived to shield the reputation 
of Queen Charlotte. That royal matron stood in no need of 
assistance from French Ministers to defend her unimpeachcd 
reputation. If the necessity had arisen, it is difficult to under- 
stand why M. de Yergennes or Louis XVI. should have taken 
so strong an interest in the question. Neither the Government 
nor their agent felt in 1775 any cordiality towards England. 

During his last mission, Beaumarchais had contrived both to 
engage Louis XVI. in an autograph correspondence, and to com- 
municate with his Ministers on matters of more importance than 
the costume of D’Eon. In his repeated visits to England he 
had paid anxious attention to the disputes between the Crown 
and the American colonies ; and he was one of the first to fore- 
see the ultimate result of the struggle. He now began to urge 
upon his Government, with obvious and plausible arguments, the 
expediency of giving secret aid to the insurgents. It was the 
interest of France to dissolve or to amend the humiliating treaty 
of 1763. The colonies, if left to their own resources, might in 
despair make terms with the mother country; and both the 
belligerents might afterwards unite in an attack on the French 
possessions. Secrecy, however was desirable, that time might be 
afforded for preparation, for even in the midst of the American 
struggle, a rupture with France might not be unwelcome to 
England. The civil contest cherished dissension at. home, and 
produced neither glory nor profit* but a French war would in- 
volve a certainty of prize money, and a possible acquisition of 
sugar islands. The clandestine aid which had been suggested was 
urgently demanded by the agents of America ; and after some 
hesitation, M. de Yergennes adopted the project, and entrusted 
the execution of the plan to its author. The French and Spanish 
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Governments advanced 1,000,000 frs. each to Beaumarchais for 
the establishment of a mercantile house, which he opened under 
the name of Rodrigue HortWez, & Co. He was allowed to pur- 
chase arms from the royal arsenals; and he was introduced to Silas 
Deane, who with Franklin and Arthur Lee had been appointed 
agents of the Congress at Paris. A tedious controversy after- 
wards arose as to the nature of the transactions which ensued. 
Successive American Governments used all the resources of 
chicane to repudiate the obligations which hadjbeen incurred in 
the time of their utmost need ; and it was not before 1835 that 
the dispute was finally settled by a compulsory compromise, 
which gave the family of Beaumarchais about a third of the 
sum which was justly due. M. de Lomcnie has unravelled the 
history of these affairs with his customary sagacity ; and he has 
clearly shown that in his relations with Congress the indirect 
agent of the French Government was a rightful creditor. It 
was distinctly understood that the munitions of war consigned 
to the American Congress were to be paid for in tobacco and 
other articles of native produce. The hazardous nature of the 
speculation, as well as the long credit which was necessarily 
allowed, fully explained the subvention allowed to the private 
trader. Neither Ycrgennes nor his successors at any time 
authorised the United States to require an account of the sums 
which had been advanced. The losses occasioned by the poverty 
or bad faith of the insurgent Government in tact exceeded the 
amount which Beaumarchais received from the treasuries of 
France and of Spain. 

The importance of the assistance which he furnished to the 
colonics can scarcely be overrated. His introduction to the 
agents of the Congress took place in July 1776 ; at the begin- 
ning of 1777 he landed at Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, his 
first cargo, consisting of 200 cannon, a supply of mortars and 
shells, with muskets, uniforms, and accoutrements for 25,000 
men. The transaction was completed without exciting the 
suspicions of Lord Stormont, who still remained as English 
Ambassador at Versailles; and about the same time Beau- 
marchais despatched to the colonies forty or fifty officers, some 
of them possessing high rank and considerable experience. In- 
defatigable in business, and inexhaustible in resources, he 
thoroughly enjoyed the excitement of enterprise in a cause for 
which he at the same time felt a disinterested enthusiasm. In 
a letter to his agent in America, while he complains of his 
enormous losses, and expresses a suspicion that Franklin and his 
colleague* have defrauded him for their private benefit, he 
bestows a patronising applause on the people with whom he has 
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allied himself. 4 A travers tous ces jj^sagr&nents les nouvelles 

* d’Arp&rique me comblent de joie. | Brave, brave peuple, dont 

la conduite' militaire justifie mon e#ime et le bol enthousiasme 

4 qu’on a pour lui en France.’ In the same letter he sketches 
out an amusing plan for evading a promise exacted by his 
Government that one of his ships, chartered for San Domingo, 
should return without touching at any port on the mainland. As 
M. de Lomenie observes, the arrangement precisely resembles 
a dramatic plot. • As soon as the ship, -which is laden with war- 
like stores, has cleared from San Domingo, two American 
privateers are to appear on the stage, and to make a concerted 
signal. The French vessel is to be captured in defiance of all 
remonstrance. 4 Mon capitaine protestera de violence, et fera 

* un proccs-verbal avec menace de ses plaintes au Congrcs. Lo 
4 vaisseau sera conduitc oil vous etes. Le Congress dcsavoucra 
4 hautement le brutal corsaire , rendra la liberty au vaisseau, avee 
4 des excuses obligeantes pour le pavilion Fran^ais : pendant cc 
4 temps vous ferez mettre a terre la cargaison, vous emplirez le 
4 navire de tabac, et vous me le renverrez bien vitc avec tous 
4 ceux quo vous aurez tout juste pu y joindre.’ The sober 
republicans probably carried out with becoming gravity the early 
part of the farce ; but it is to be feared that they forgot the 
underplot of returning a cargo of tobacco. 

Before the end of 1778 Beaumarchais had a considerable fleet 
engaged in the trade with America. His enterprise was no 
longer secret. As soon as he had induced the Ministry to 
adopt his original plan he pressed upon them, with increasing 
urgency, the policy of- bringing on a rupture with England, by 
an open recognition of the colonies. The declaration of war 
was in itself inevitable ; but it may probably have been accele- 
rated by the influence of Beaumarchais. The language of the 
official notification tp the Court of St. James’s in the spring of 
1778, is in some degree borrowed from an elaborate memoir 
now published by M. de, Lom6nie. 

Innhe course of the following winter 4 Sa Majest6 Caron de 

* Beaumarchais ’ despatched from Rochefort a fleet of twelve 
6ail, one of them, the Fier Rodrigue, armed as a sixty-gun ship. 
Near the isle of Grenada the flotilla fell in with Count d’Estaing, 
on the eve of his engagement with Byron. The French admi- 
ral gave the Rodrigue .a post in his line of battle, which, was 
honourably maintained at the cost of serious damage to the 
vessel, and of the loss of the convoy, which was captured by 
the* enemy. The captain was killed in. action, but the owner 
was rewarded by a complimentary letter from Count d’Estaing 
and by decorations bestowed on his principal officers. At a 
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later period he received sorap compensation for his convoy ; but 
he gallantly abstained from making any demand on account of 
the damage to the Fier Roirigue. Before the end of the w ar 
the house of Hortalez and do. owned no less than forty vessels. 
The skilful principal, notwithstanding the repudiating propen- 
sities of his Republican debtors, contrived to accumulate a bril- 
liant fortune by trade, and until he was in a great measure 
ruined by the Revolution, his good luck remained proof against 
many wild speculations, combined with the most profuse libe- 
rality. 

It would seem that commercial operations on a large scale 
must, at the time, have been extraordinarily profitable. French 
merchants are generally characterised rather by prudence than 
by daring, and BcaumarchaY* probably found no competitor 
among his countrymen to dispute with him the advantages 
which might be gained by a magnificent contempt for risk and 
outlay. The general success of his enterprises is more remark- 
able, when it is remembered that ho was never exclusively 
devoted to the love of gain. Personal notoriety and public 
utility often influenced his choice of investments. lie founded 
a diseount-oftice which was the origin of the bank of Franco, 
lie associated himself with a scheme for supplying Paris with 
water, and lie accomplished a task, which lie considered still 
more useful* and patriotic, by publishing the first complete 
edition of the works of Voltaire. Nothing could be more con- 
genial to his taste than the erection of a monument to the great 
prophet of his generation. The undertaking gratified his literary 
and philosophic sympathies; it was bold and costly, it was 
popular; and above all it was forbidden. The talents for 
evading ostensible laws which had won the Goezman process, 
and supplied America with contraband munitions of war, were 
once more required to publish writings which could not be cir- 
culated in France without a misdemeanour. There was fortu- 
nately no difficulty in procuring influential accomplices. The 
prime minister. Count Maurepas, told Beaumarchais that he 
knew but one man who was capable of such an undertaking. 
The successor of Maurepas, M. dc Calonnc, aud his brother the 
Abb6 do Calonne, used their authority in pursuance of the same 
laudable purpose. M. d’Ogny, Director of the Post Office, 
undertook to transmit through his department the copies of a 
work, which by an absurd anomaly could not possibly be 
printed in France. 

A building was rented at Kelil in the territory of Baden, and 
fitted up as a printing office, but the pretensions of the Margrave 
to exercise a control over the publication were rejected with sum- 
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mary and merited contempt. To anyAuppression of those writings 
of the ‘ grand homnie ’ which migljt be considered immoral or 
profane the publisher opposed plausible arguments, backed by 
insuperable conscientious objections!- His editorial austerity only 
relaxed in favour of the Empress Catherine, who claimed a 
supervision over Voltaire’s correspondence with herself. The 
speculation resulted in a heavy loss ; but there was no act of his 
life in which Beaumarchais more sincerely believed that he had 
deserved well o£ his country. The government which promoted 
the publication abroad of the writings it prohibited at home, 
deserves a far severer judgment. The editor of Voltaire neces- 
sarily printed many tilings which were worthless, and some 
which may still be mischievous ; but he rendered an important 
service to literature. It is not fitting that the works of a great 
and influential author should be suppressed by law. The world 
would gain little by giving a monopoly to writers who might 
be considered unobjectionable. As to Voltaire himself, M. de 
Lomenie justly desoribes the permanent result of his doctrines. 

c It is not Truth which has perished under the blows of Voltaire. 
All that portion of his works in which lie lias been but the echo 
of the errors, the sophisms, and the vices of his time, is already, with 
few exceptions, dead and buried ; it is at the same time certain, that 
those who in our own day anathematise him as a personification of 
Satan, re-produce every morning, especially when it suits their own 
purposes, a considerable number of sound ideas, which he has con- 
tributed more than any one to circulate.’ 

From the conclusion of the Goczman process to the Revolu- 
tion Beaumarchais, notwithstanding occasional reverses and 
mortifications, was on the whole a prosperous man. The 
Maupeou Parliament disappeared soon after the accession of 
Louis XVI. He was happily married to a third wife, he was 
busy and rich, and the production of his comedies gave him 
literary fame in addition to the personal celebrity which ho had 
already acquired. In a paper of his own composition he ac- 
counts for the opposition and calumny which were the principal 
drawbacks to his good fortune by the circumstance that through- 
out the numerous spheres of his activity he was everywhere 
regarded as an intruder. * I played,’ he says, ‘on all instru- 
€ ments, but I was not a professional musician. I contrived 

* mechanical improvements without being an engineer. Dra- 

* matjsts resented the success of a trading capitalist on the stage ; 

* while advocates complained that my pleadings were not like 
c their own ennuyeux a pSrir . 9 , In the same manner he excited 
jealousy by fitting out fleets, although he was not properly a 
shipowner, and by influencing questions of war and peace, when 
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he had never held a diplou&itic office. There has probably never 
been an amateur who contended on equal terms with professional 
competitors in so many wrious departments. His dramatic 
achievements alone would preserve his memory from oblivion. 
c The Barber of Seville/ and ‘ The Marriage of Figaro/ have 
many defects ; but in gaiety, wit, and ingenuity of construction 
they were the best comedies since the time of Moli&re. The 
Aristophanic element of political satire, which is so prominent 
in the second drama, already added to the interest excited by 
the earlier production. 

Except in France the Figaro plays are now best known in 
the form in which they have exercised the genius of Rossini 
and of Mozart ; and it is a curious circumstance that the Barber 
c of Seville’ was first written as a comic opera, with Spanish 
music, arranged by the author himself. Fortunately for Beau- 
marchais, who was but a second-rate versifier, and a mere 
musical amateur, the refusal of his opera at the Italian theatre 
compelled him to fall back on a style of composition suited to 
Ills power's. The play was about to be acted when his quarrel 
with the Duke of Chaulnes, and the subsequent litigation with 
Cioczinan, intervened. At the beginning of 1774 it was pro- 
hibited on the eve of the first representation, and it was not 
produced on the stage till 1775. The second and more famous 
comedy was begun soon afterwards, and completed in 1781; 
but before it could be acted Beaumarchais was once more 
obliged to make use of all his characteristic perseverance and 
ingenuity. The obstacles to the performance of the play seemed 
to be insuperable. Louis XVI., after reading the manuscript, 
cither offended by the political satire of the comedy, or dis- 
approving of its questionable morality, had declared that the 
work was detestable, and that it should never be acted. 

The contest which ensued was obstinate and interesting. On 
one side was absolute and unquestioned authority exerted in 
maintenance of an objection which was by no means unreason- 
able; but the King had to do with an anomalous state of cir- 
cumstances, and with an opponent incomparably more supple 
and resolute than himself. In his conflict with the royal de- 
termination, Beaumarchais contrived to enlist on his side the 
very class which had furnished the subject for his satire. The 
court and the high nobility wore greedy of novelties and proud 
of showing a blindness to coming danger, which they mistook 
for a superiority to prejudice. The combination of liberal 
theories with aristocratic privileges added a zest to the enjoy- 
ments of those s who had given themselves the trouble to be 
* born/ A further stimulus to fashionable curiosity was sup- 
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plied by the King’s unwonted interposition, for the courtiers 
rejoiced in the safe opportunity on uttering patriotic protests 
against absolute power. Beaumarefais cultivated the growing 
excitement with untiring ingenuity. In a few great houses he 
consented to read his comedy to a chosen circle ; but he made 
his acquiescence a favour which his hearers could not fail to 
requite by applause. When the Grand Duke Paul was added 
to the number of privileged auditors, the author adroitly sug- 
gested to the Ministers that the Empress Catherine had offered 
to produce the play at St. Petersburg ; and he added that it 
had been read and approved by still graver critics. * Chez 
f Madame la Marcchnlc do Richelieu, devant les evfiqucs et 
* archeveqncs ; qui apres s’en fitro inlinemcnt amuses, m’ont 
i fait l’honneur d’assurer qu’ils publiernicnt, qu’il n’y avait pas un 
‘ mot dont les bonnes muuirs puissent fit re blessces.’ When the 
prelates of the church applauded the morals of Figaro and 
Almaviva, it could not be expected that the Court or the Royal 
Family would be contenL with a private reading of the comedy. 
In 1783 the Queen herself interfered to procure the indis- 
pensable pleasure of a performance for the Count of Artois and 
Madame do Polignae, on the occasion of an entertainment offeicd 
to them by the Count of Vaudivuil at his country-seat. Beau- 
marchais, who had already secured the approval of two or three 
official censors, insisted, as a condition of the performance, that 
the eomedy should be previously submitted to a new examination. 
As might have been expected, the censor appointed gave every 
facility for compliance with the wishes of the court; and the 
play, having been exhibited with brilliant success on a private 
stage, could not be much longer withheld from the public 
curiosity. The King’s resistance was finally overcome in the 
spring of 1784. 

Louis XVI. had shown more sagacity in his judgment than 
his courtiers or his family. The report of one of the censors 
shows how little the real purport of the play was understood by 
others. f Figaro,’ it is said, ‘ is known by the comedy of the 
e “ JBarber of Seville,” of which this is a continuation, as one of 
4 the intriguers of low life, whose example cannot be dangerous 
c to any person in good society.’ The King might have been 
well content that the noblemen of the court should imitate the 
bold and accomplished valet, who, in the contest of ingenuity, 
successfully defends the rightful cause. The risk was not that 
Almaviva should be corrupted, but that Figaro should sup- 
plant his master. The political significance of the play is a 
well-attested fact ; but the influence which * it exercised has 
almost become unintelligible. The epigrams on diplomacy, on 
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hereditary rank, and on t^c freedom of the press, have now 
become little more than sparkling commonplaces. The deeper 
satire which may seem tot be involved in the picture of the 
licentious count was probably in a great degree unintentional. 
It is evident that Beaumarchais regarded Figaro with increasing 
predilection as the character grew under his 1 lands. In the 
celebrated soliloquy the writer protests against the persecutions 
which he had himself experienced, and insinuates, under a thin 
disguise, an apology for his own career. ( IJ/i jounc hominc 
e ardent au plaisir, ayant tous les gouts pour jouir, faisant 
c tous les metiers pour vivre ; inaitrc ioi, valet la, selon qu’il 
c plait it la fortune ; mxihiticux par vanitd, laborieux par neces- 

* site, mais parcsseux — aveo doliccs; oratcur selon le danger; 
‘ poete par delasscment ; musicicn par occasion; ainoureux par 

* folios bouffees; j’ai tout vu, tout fait, lout u*e.’ In a preface 
subsequently added, he ironically acknowledges that lie has 
depicted an unreal society. The present generation, he says, 
in no way resembles the characters of his play; but the past 
generation was like them, and the next will renew the simi- 
litude. e Jc conviens qui je if a? jamais rencontre ni mari 
f suborneur, ni seigneur libertin, ni courtisan avidc, ni juge 

* ignorant ou passionin', ni avocat injuria nt, ni gens inedioeres 

* avances, ni traductcur bassement. jaloux ; et quo. si dcs tunes 
4 purcs, qui nc s’y reeonna«ssent point du tout s’irritent centre 
c ma piece, ct la deehirent sans relacbc, e’est nniqncment par 

* respect pour leur gran ds-pe res ct sensibilite pour leurs petits- 
c en hints.’ The most remarkable point in the political element 
of the corned)" is, that a time and a state of society should have 
existed in which it could exercise a revolutionary influence. 
The author neither intended nor foresaw the e fleet of his satirical 
protests. 

The early Spanish recollections of the writer have given a faint 
local colouring to these comedies, which increases their charm. 
The romance , which is sung by Cherubin to the air of Marl- 
brook, is too imaginative to have originated in Paris in the 
reign of Louis XVI. It is the old story of the page of low 
degree who loved the Queen, and it is told in the true ballad 
style, which Beaumarchais must have imported from Spain: — 

* Le roi vint a passer. 

Ses barons, son clergier, 

Beau page, (lit la reine, 

(Quo mon cccur, moil omur a de peino) 

Qui vous met a la gene ? 

Qui vous fait taut pleurcr V 

The foreign clement is, however, too slight to be felt as in- 
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consistent with the comedy of French manners. Some critics, 
according to the author himself, complained that the c Barber of 
s Seville’ was not sufficiently natitfial. ff Ils ont raison:’ he 
replies, c j’y avais memo tellemcnt fxense, que, pour rendre la 
f vraiecmblance encore plus parfaritc, j’avais d’abord r6solu d’ecrire 
‘ et de faire jouer la piece eii langage espagnol ; mais un homme 
c de goAt in’a fait observer qu’elle cn perdrait peut-etre un peu 
e de sa gaiete pour le public de Paris ; raison qui m’a determine 
‘ & 1’ecrire en iran^ais.’ 

Tt is generally admitted that in dramatic skill the e Barber of 
€ Seville ’ is inferior to the more famous continuation of the 
story, but in the earlier comedy the dominant character is as 
yet imperfectly developed. The clever accomplice of Almaviva 
is the traditional valet of the theatre, although few of his prede- 
cessors can rival him in gaiety, adroitness, ami versatility. The 
plot of the drama also belongs to the traditions of the stage. 
Young lovers, aided by ingenious subordinates, have, since the 
dawn of social comedy, succeeded, against all apparent proba- 
bility, in defeating the precautions of jealous guardians. The 
morality of the play is the same which in England as well as 
in France was long conventionally established in the theatre. 
The personages of the stage enjoy, as Charles Lamb explained 
in defence of Congreve and Vanbrugh, an exceptional exist- 
ence in a world where there is neither right npr wrong. 
Neither the ardent lover nor the ingenuous maiden ever think 
of speaking the truth in their conflict with the crafty perse- 
cutor who postpones their happiness. Harlequin and Colum- 
bine dance to the same music with Pantaloon, though their 
movements are lighter and more graceful. In the conflict of 
tricks and falsehood, and in the absence of any moral prefer- 
ence, the sympathy of the audience is naturally enlisted on the 
side of youth and beauty. Bartholo is neither more nor less 
unprincipled than his rival, but he is a less suitable lover for 
liosinc. The satirical allusions which occur in the c Barber of 
( Seville ’ are too thinly scattered to disturb the prevailing sense 
of unreality. The most formidable attack, on established insti- 
tutions consists in Bartholo ’s answer to the appeal of his old 
servant. La Jcunesse, for justice : — <w De la justice ! C’est bon 
‘ entre vous autres miserable**, la justice!' Je suis votre maxtre, 

* moi, pour avoir toujours raison.” La Jcunesse, “ Mais, pardi, 

* quand une chose est vraie ” Bartholo* ec Quand unc chose 

* est vraie ! Si je ne veux pas qu’elle soifc vraie, jo pretends bien 

* qu’elle ne soit pas vraie. II n’y aurait qu’S permettre & tous 

* ces faquins-la d’avoir raison, vous verriez oientdt ce que devicn.- 

* drait l’autorit&”’ The most jealous despotism might well 
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excuse stronger indications^of discontent. A few jokes against 
physicians were probably not resented by the privileged orders. 
Bazile’s declamation on caliknny stands out from the rest of the 
play as an eloquent and Sombre burst of invective, but the 
denunciation is levelled at no class or profession, — 

4 And so his taxing like a wild goose flies, 

Unclaimed of any man.* 

The 4 Marriage of Figaro’ is more profound in its reflection 
and in its humour, although the plot is comparatively con- 
fused and monotonous. The clover schemer — intrigant du bas 
peuplc — who merely supplies the machinery of the first play in 
the series, becomes the hero as well as the principal agent in 
the second. His Actions and contrivances are no longer em- 
ployed in the conventional harlequinade between dupes and 
lovers. Figaro is defending his own honour and that of his 
destined bride against an oppressive and unscrupulous superior. 
The conscious pride of art with which he defeats the Count ill 
intrigue makes his character comic, but not contemptible. His 
language and thoughts experience a corresponding elevation. 
He has become the representative of the unprivileged classes, as 
well as of his individual creator and prototype, and he boldly 
contrasts the rights of capacity with the claims of birth: — 
4 Noblesse, fortune, un rang, des places ; tout ccla rend si ficr. 
‘ Qu’avez-vous fait pour taut dc biens? Vous vous etes donne 
4 la peine de naitre, ct ricn de plus ; tandis quo moi,’ — and here 
Beaumarchais is lifting the mask and speaking in his own voice, 
— 4 Tandis que moi, morbleu ! perdu dans la foule obscure, il 
4 m’a fallu deployer plus dc science et dc calculs pour subsister 
4 sculement, qu’on n’en a mis depuis cent ans a gouverner toutes 
4 les Espagnes : ct vous voulez jouter.’ In liis part in the play, 
and in his occasional paradoses to the audience, Figaro is on the 
whole a moral character. It is true that the atmosphere in 
which the comedy moves is utterly unwholesome and corrupt. 
The gay and witty inhabitants of the castle, which is so oddly 
placed in Andalusia, spend their lives in lying, plotting, and 
seducing. From the beginning of the play to the end almost 
every speech contains a false statement, and, with the exception 
of Figaro and Susanne, all the characters arc engaged in some 
illicit pursuit. The rapidly varying attachments of Cherubin 
arc more amusing than the irregularities of the Count, but 
scarcely more edifying. The author defended his picture of 
manners on the ground that it was & just satire on a demoralised 
society, but there is no trace of the moral indignation against 
vice which is directed against oppression and social injustice. 
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Even at the tolerant era of its production, the 4 Marriage of 
4 Figaro’ was thought to carry theatrical licence too far. Horace 
Walpole, in a letter to Lady Ossor 3 #, expresses indignation at a 
rumour that ladies of character hadf» concealed themselves with 
masks or in secret boxes when they visited the theatre to sec 
the 4 Marriage of Figaro.’ 4 It is well known,’ says that high 
authority, 4 that on the Parisian stage indecorum is unknown.’ 
He might have quoted the candid protest of Cherubin to 
Almaviva: — 4 Jc fus leger dans ina conduitc, il est vrai, mon- 
4 seigneur ; mais jamais la moindre indiscretion dans mes paroles.’ 
The report was, nevertheless, perfectly true. M. do Lomcnic 
has preserved a letter written by Beaumarchais to the President 
Dupaty, in answer to a request for a box for 4 certain persons 
4 who have their reasons for not showing themselves in public ; 

4 2. c\ for a mother and her daughters.’ The reply contains a 
dignified reproof: — 4 Jc n’ai iiullo consideration, M. le President, 
* pour dcs femmes qui se pennettent dc voir un spectacle qu’cllcs 
4 jugent malhonnete, pourvu qu’clJcs lc voient cn secret. Jc no 
4 me prete point a des parodies fantaisies. J’ai donne ma piece 
4 an public pour 1 ’aiuuscr ct pour l’instruire, non pour offre a dcs 
4 begueules mitigees le plaisir d’en allcr penscr du bien cn 
4 petite loge, a condition (Ten dire du mal en socicte. Lcs pi ai airs 
4 du vice et les lionneurs de la vertu, telle est la pruderie du 
4 siecle. Ma piece n’est point un ouvrage equivoque ; il faut 
4 l’avoucr ou la fuirc.’ The grossness of the dialogue was, how- 
ever. considerably corrected between the first performance before 
the Count of Artois and the production of the play at the 
theatre. 

Beaumarchais was perhaps sincere in his belief that his comedy 
was moral, and instructive as well as amusing ; but the best 
characteristic of the Figaro plays is the hearty merriment which 
pervades them. Like greater comic writers, like Aristophanes, 
liabclais, Swift, and Sterne, the author of the 4 Goczman Me- 
moirs,’ and of the 4 Barber of Seville,’ is evidently enjoying 
liimsclf while he amuses his readers. In the mixture of wit 
and broad humour he perhaps resembles Sheridan more than 
any other English dramatist. The repartees of Figaro may 
recall the best parts of the 4 School for Scandal ; ’ and the plead- 
ing before Don Guzman or Goezman Bridoison, is worthy of 
the reasoning of the 4 Critic.’ A farther parallel might be 
drawn between the patriotic balderdash of Pizarro and the 
opera of 4 Tarare,’ which was produced in 1787. The poetry of 
this curious composition is on a level with that of an ordinary 
libretto : the philanthropic and liberal sentiments belong to the 
time at which it appeared. Two years before the meeting of 
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the States General, France was still conventionally credulous 
both of royalty and of freedom. The opinions exprus^ed in 
6 Tarare/ and echoed by the nation at large, are comprehensively 
summed up by the Chcsur General near the end of the opera : — 

‘ Roi, nous mettons la liberto 
Aux pieds do ta vertu supreme, 

Regne sur ce peuple qui t’aime. 

Par les lois, et par requite. 

[Dans? das premiers sujets dans tous les genres .]* 

The plot was afterwards rcpublicanised to suit the taste of 
the Revolution, then brought into harmony with the despotic 
tastes of the Empire, and finally imbued with the reverential 
loyalty which became a fashion at the Restoration. 

The f Guilty Mother/ produced in 1792, forms an unworthy 
conclusion to the Figaro trilogy. A literary parent has no 
Roman prerogative of life and death over his offspring. The 
later history of the Almaviva family must be rejected as 
apocryphal. It was not the destiny of Chcrubin to court a 
melodramatic death under the influence of remorse ; nor was 
Rosine left for twenty years a gloomy and repentant devotee. 
The touching prayers (to the Source etcrncllc des bienfuits), of 
which Voltairian authors arc so prodigal on the stage, always 
raise a suspicion of unreality. Worthless, however, as ‘ Tarare, 9 
and the 4 Guilty Mother 9 may appear to literary criticism, their 
theatrical merit is proved by the fact that they are still occa- 
sionally performed. 

The Revolution, which influenced the fortune of every French- 
man, put an end to some of the vexations of which Beaumarchais 
had long complained. lie liad found at last the equality which 
lie desired with those above him ; but he had more to lose than 
to gain by a general process of levelling, when at last 4 chacun 
4 n’etait pas plus egaux l’un que Pautrc. 9 lie was rich, and on 
the verge of threescore he had little appetite for novelties. 
Within the last few years he had been exposed to several 
malignant attacks which had rendered him unpopular. Mirabcau 
assailed him in a mercenary libel for the crime of proposing to 
supply Paris with water; and an advocate named Bcrgasse 
sought and won notoriety by promoting a scandalous lawsuit 
against the celebrated conqueror of Goczrnan. The name of 
Bergeasse, given to the Irish villain in the 4 Guilty Mother, 9 
records the just resentment of the injured party. Mirabcau 
afterwards courted a reconciliation by applying for a favour 
which his generous victim willingly bestowed. The effect of 
these unfortunate controversies might probably have been for- 
gotten, but Beaumarchais lived in a palace opposite the Bastille, 
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and the splendour of his abode was a standing offence to the 
people. The violence of the Revolution alarmed and repelled 
him, and he ridiculed the affcctations»and pedantry of the day 
in the same spirit in which he had satirized the abuses of the 
monarchy. In common with many of his contemporaries he 
had in former times often followed the fashion of designating 
himself as a citizen, and in one of the Goczman memoirs he 
justifies the use of the title: — * Je prends avee autant dc justice 
* que de plaisir lc ijom de citoyon partout oil je parle do moi dans 
c cettc affaire ; ce nom est doux it ma bouche, et flatteur it mon 
c orcille. Hommes simples dans la societe, sujets heureux d’un ex- 
c collect monarque ; chacun dc nous, Fran<juis, a Plionncur d’etre 
c citoycn dans les tribunaux ; e’est lit sculement oil nous pouvons 
6 soutenir les droits d’egalite.’ When the excellent monarch 
Louis XV. had long ceased to reign, and the rights of equality 
had been asserted with more than needful clamour, the fan- 
tastical name of citizen was no longer pleasant on the lips, or 
soothing to the ear. On the contrary, the Citizen Caron, who had 
lost his legal claim to the title of Beaumarchais, remarked with 
unanswerable truth that the members of the French community 
were in no sense inhabitants of a city, and on every safe and 
suitable occasion he used the old-fashioned forms of courtesy. 
f Si vous etes mes sicurs, et moi votre sieur a vous tous, qui 
f pout done etre blesse ? 9 With no enthusiasm for royalty, and 
with still less love for aristocracy, he would willingly have 
acquiesced in any system of government in which order and 
common sense were dominant. In the anarchy which ensued 
lie might think himself comparatively fortunate in escaping with 
his life, at the cost of temporary exile and of the greater part of 
his wealth. 

At the beginning of 1792, Beaumarchais was employed by 
the Government to procure a large number of muskets, which 
were deposited at Tervere, in Holland. In consideration of an 
advance of 300,000 francs, he was obliged to deposit in the 
Treasury securities of more than double the value; and the 
Ministers of War who succeeded each other with incessant 
rapidity, neglected the business and retained the money. 
The patriotic people, with their habitual accuracy and love of 
justice, hearing that muskets were in question, assumed that 
they were concealed for treasonable purposes in the cellars of 
the splendid hotel which offended their tastes as often as they 
emerged with their pikes from the Faubourg St. Antoine. 
Finding nothing in their search, they logically insisted on send- 
ing the Buspected traitor to the Abbaye, where they would have 
massacred him on the 2nd of September, but for a theatrical 
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sentiment which occurred to Manuel 5 the Procurcur of the 
Commune. In melodramatic revenge for certain jokes which 
the prisoner had formerly made at his expense, Manuel fortu- 
nately released him from prison on the 30th of August. It is 
well known that the Terrorist assassins were fully equal in 
sensibility to the most refined Opera bandit. A few days 
afterwards, Danton could not help laughing at the tenacity 
with which Beaumarchais, instead of attending to his own 
safety, pressed the affair of the muskets on thq Assembly. His 
solicitations were so far successful, that he was declared to have 
deserved well of his country, and instructed to proceed to Hol- 
land for the purposp of completing the transaction. The 
Minister Lebrun promised to furnish him with funds at the 
Hague, and took steps to render his success impossible. 

Soon after the meeting of the Convention, he found that he 
was accused of conspiracy and of other crimes, that his property 
was under sequestration, and his life in imminent danger. As 
lie insisted oil returning to defend himself he would probably 
have been guillotined if a kind creditor, unwilling to lose at the 
same time his friend and his money, had not taken the oppor- 
tunity of his passage through London to imprison him in the 
King’s Bench. Having paid his creditor and induced him to 
become the nominal owner of the ill-omened muskets, Beau- 
marchais returned to Paris in the spring of 1793, and addressed 
to the Convention a memoir, iu which he dcnouuccd the 
existing evils with surpassing boldness. The Committee of 
Public Safety once more despatched him to Holland as a Com- 
missioner of the Republic ; but the co-ordinate Committee of 
General Security ( Surete General e) sequestrated his real pro- 
perty, confiscated his personalty, and placed him on the list of 
emigrants.* The English Government, deriving its information 
from the discussions in the Convention, finally made the success 
of the affair impossible, by taking possession of the muskets. 
After the fall of Robespierre, the proscription was continued, on 
the singular ground that Beaumarchais ought not to have been 
placed on the list of emigrants, and that he was therefore not 
entitled to the benefit of the amnesty by which they profited. 
In 1796 he at last returned to enjoy the society of his family, 
and to exert himself in saving the wreck of his fortune. He had 
learned by experience that the crimes and follies of the Reign 


* The majority of the Committee of Public Safety were members 
of the Mountain. The Committee of General Security was influenced 
by the Girondists, and the persecutions to which Beaumarchais Was 
subjected were principally originated by that puritanical faction. 
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of Terror were incomparably more atrocious than the worst 
abuses of the monarchy ; but convulsions, in which the scum of 
society for a moment rises to the surface, arc not to be compared 
to the organised corruption of established and permanent systems. 
The deep-rooted nature of the previous disease was proved by 
the beneficial effects which, on the whole, resulted from the 
delirious paroxysm of the Revolution. 

The last years of Beaumarchais’ life were employed in efforts 
to obtain justice * from the Government, and to recover some 
fragments of his property. Ilis only child, Eugenie, was mar- 
ried about the time of his return from exile to M. Dclarue, who 
still survives. Notwithstanding the failure of her more brilliant 
prospects, the fortune which she ultimately inherited must have 
considerably exceeded 100,000/. Her father never lost the 
gaiety of temperament which had accompanied him through life ; 
and he enjoyed in his own domestic circle a degree of happiness 
which he well deserved. Mme. de Beaumarchais was an accom- 
plished and amiable woman; and his favourite sister, Julio, pre- 
served to the last her devotion to her brother, and her cheerful 
character. On her death-bed, in 1798, she amused herself by 
singing extemporised verses to a lively air. Her friends and 
relatives answered in the same strain, occasionally deviating 
into impropriety, and Beaumarchais noted down with tender 
solicitude the swan-like words and music. From his earliest 
manhood he had made it his duty and his pleasure to provide 
for all his family. Ilis father resided in his house to the end 
of his life; and his sisters and their children were in a great 
degree dependent on his untiring generosity. At the time of 
his American undertaking an envious rival complained to M. dc 
Yergcnncs that the confidential agent of the Government was 
dissipated and extravagant. Beaumarchais, never unwilling to 
call attention to his own good actions, replied with considerable 
point and humour, ‘ Eh ! quo fait H nos affaires que jc sois un 
f liomme repandu, fastueux, ct qui entretient des fillcs ? Les 
filles que j’entretiens depuis vingt ans, Monsieur, sont bicn 
c vos tres-humbles servantes. Elies dtaient cinq, dont quatre 

* socurs et une nifice. Depuis trois ans, deux de ccs filles entre- 

* tenues sont mortes a mon grand regret. Jc n’en entretiens 
c plus que trois, deux soours et ma nifice, cc qui nc laisse pas 

* d’etre encore asscz fastueux pour un particular comma inoi.’ 
ILc adds that he also maintains two nephews, c et memo le trop 

* malheureux perc qui a mis au monde un aussi scandaleux cn- 
e treteneur/ The descriptions of the interior life of the Caron 
family are among the pleasantest parts of M. de Lomenie’s work. 
Their tastes were social, refined, and even intellectual, and the 
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differences of opinion which arose never disturbed their harmony. 
The sceptical head of the family regarded with complacency or 
wit h approval the religious belief which was cherished by his wife, 
his sister, and his daughter and even by the old ex-dragoon his 
father. His own views were those of the time and country 
which recognised Voltaire as the first of teachers; and when to- 
wards the end of his life infidelity became unfashionable, he was 
too old to change. The cheerful temperament and affectionate 
disposition which endeared Beaumarchais to 9 liis family, made 
him popular among those that knew him. His language, and 
in some instances his private conduct, may have savoured of the 
license of the times ; but lie was good-natured and tolerant, and 
his benevolence was not confined to words. Few men have 
been so liberal, either of money or of personal exertion, to 
strangers as well as to friends. In addition to largo sums which 
lie gave away, it was found after his death that lie had lent to 
individuals, without security, and in most instances without 
hope of payment, about 50,000/. Many persons owed their 
success to hia munificence or to his patronage ; not a few were 
indebted to him for preservation from ruin or from death. If 
lie had been nobly born and rigidly decorous, his generosity alone 
would have secured him universal esteem ; but as one of his 
oldest friends informed him, he had always something of the 
Bohemian about him. If, however, lie was deficient in the 
respectable virtues, he was free from the calculating and sordid 
vices. He was never guilty of malignity, or accused of hypo- 
crisy. At the time of his utmost need lie rejected a proposal 
from the Government of Louis XV., that he should take the 
opportunity of his mission to London to report the proceedings 
of certain political malcontents. To the last he was busy, 
cheerful, and sanguine ; a life of calumny and an old age of mis- 
fortune failed to sour his disposition. 

Beaumarchais died suddenly and without pain, a year after his 
sister, in May, 1799. There was something appropriate in the 
tcrmiiiation of his career almost at the end of the century. The 
vigorous despotism of a great captain who kept down abuses and 
frowned on literature, would have left no room for the exercise 
of his various faculties. From the beginning of the Consulate 
to the close of the Empire no work of genius could be published 
in France, and if there was corruption it was exempt from 
criticism. A Marriage of Figaro would have been as impossible 
under Napoleon as a Goezman process. A Beaumarchais of 
the time could at most only have risen into eminence a9 an 
army contractor. 

The splendid hotel on the Place de la Bastille was afterwards 
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demolished, but the name is preserved in the adjacent street, and 
in a portion of the Boulevard. M. de Lom6nie, who hap now 
raised a more enduring monument to the memory of the cele- 
brated- owner, pays our literature the compliment of an- 
nouncing his biography as formed on the English model. 
However this may be, there are few personal histories which 
combine so happily the record of an individual life with a 
faithful picture of society. Author, politician, litigant, or 
capitalist, the heno is always the central figure of tho composi- 
tion; but he never stands alone. The likenesses of the 
Maupeou Parliament, of the Duke of Chaulnes, and of the 
actors of the Th&ttr6 Frangais, are not less accurate than the 
central portrait ; and upon the shelves which contain the volu- 
minous memoirs of French society, none are more curious, 
authentic, and amusing than those which we now recommend 
to the attention of our readers. 


Art. VII. — 1 . Geographic Botanique raisonnec. Par M. Al- 
phonse de Candolle. Paris: 1855. 

2. Introductory Essay to the Flora of New Zealand. By J OSEPH 
Dalton Hooker, M.D., F.B.S. London: 1853. 

3. Introductory Essay to the Flora Indica. By Joseph Dalton 
Hooker, M.D., F.K.S., and Thomas Thomson, M.D., 
F.LS. London: 1855. 

4. The Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland. By Tiiomas 
Moore, F.L.S. Edited by JonN Lindley, F.R.S., &c. &c. 
Nature printed by Henry Bradbury. London: 1855. 

Tt has been observed even by the earliest botanists that every 
1 part of the globe has its own peculiar vegetation. Every 
plant has its country, territory, or district, of greater or less 
extent, where alone it is to be found growing wild. In tho 
course of time this area may, in the case of certain species, 
become more or less extended by the co-operation of man, in- 
tentional or accidental, or from natural circumstances, inde 
pendent of human agency. Other species can by no means be 
made to establish themselves beyond their own natural district ; 
tlicir natural area may even from various causes become re- 
stricted, or : thc whole species may entirely disappear. The 
investigation of these facts, of the presumed origin and subse- 
quent migrations of plants, and of the causes which influence 
the phenomena observed, constitute those sciences in which the 
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labours of the botanist are connected with those of the geo- 
grapher and geologist. 

In the earlier works on the subject we find little more than 
numerical statements of the number of species contained in 
particular districts, of the relative proportions of botanical genera, 
classes, or orders, according to the system adopted, with some 
attempts at grouping plants according to 'the stations they prefer, 
on mountains, in woods, in sandy plains, in marshes, in water, 
&c. But these numerical calculations, founded upon no fixed 
principles, and seldom even comparative, owing to the great 
diversity of views entertained as to what constitutes a species, 
cannot even now lead, to any useful or satisfactory conclusions, 
unless accompanied by a research into cause and effect. More- 
over, our knowledge of the vegetation of by far the greatest 
portion of the globe, has, until within the last few years, been 
much too deficient to lead to any general inferences. There 
arc few floras, even of the best known parts of Europe, that 
have been sufficiently subjected to a critical revision upon 
uniform principles to supply data for any comparative calcula- 
tions with numerical accuracy. Notwithstanding, therefore, 
some very apposite principles laid down by Linnaeus upon this 
as upon every other department of natural history, and some 
opinions emitted by Gmelin and others. Geographical Botany 
can hardly be said to have existed as a science before the present 
century. 

4 Three men now contributed powerfully to enlarge and consolidate 
the science, — Alexander von Humboldt, the elder De Candolle, and 
Hubert Brown. It is curious to observe how they were led to il from 
the first by different impulses, according to their special studies and 
the countries they visited. Von Humboldt showed himself more 
especially a geographer and a physicist, added to which, by a rare 
combination of talent, he could describe, in the language of a poet, 
the vegetation of tropical regions. * De Candolle attached himself 
specially to European plants, and to the relations existing between 
agriculture and botany and external physical conditions. Lastly, 
Robert Brown, deeply imbued with the principles of the natural 
system, which he first applied to the strange forms of Australian 
plants, fixed his attention more especially on the distribution of 
classes and families, and on the relative proportions of their species 
in different regions. Shortly afterwards, on the occasion of a collec- 
tion of plants made in Africa, he, with remarkable sagacity, opened 
the way for the investigation of the origin of cultivated plant*, and 
for researches on the transplantation of seeds by ocean currents, and 
on the species common to different tropical regions.' 

The first, however, who can be said to have taken a compre- 
hensive view of the subject, and to have given us a real treatise 
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on botanical geography, was the Danish Professor Schouw, whoso 
Elements of all Universal Geography of Plants,’ published in 
Copenhagen, in 1822, and in German at Berlin, in 1823, arc 
replete with acciirate data and sound theories. Since that time, 
above thirty years of general peace, accompanied by extraordi- 
narily multiplied means of communication, have so far extended 
our knowledge of tlic natural productions of almost every part 
of the globe, that Schouw’s work has already become obsolete. 
In the meanwhile, numerous writers of local floras, special 
monographs and other partial botanical works or memoirs, whilst 
they have each contributed invaluable dsita towards the general 
consideration of the subject, have, at the* same time, been but 
too frequently tempted to generalise hastily their own partial 
observations. The result has been to supply us with endless 
speculations on botanical regions, on endemic and sporadic, 
specie*, on their development and migrations, with a formidable 
array of figures and tables, founded upon incomplete and decep- 
tive data, which have tended to bewilder rather than to enlighten 
us on the true principles of the science. 

A Jiew turn in the right direction has of late years been given 
to these inquiries by geologists. The principle first laid dow r n 
by Sir Charles Lyell, and practically applied to a particular 
district by the late lamented Professor Edward Forbes, of the 
dispersion of plants during 4 a state of the globe anterior to the 
present geological period, 1ms greatly enlarged our views of the 
subject. But M. Alphonse Do Candolle’s work, which stand * at 
the head of this article, may be considered as having raised geo- 
graphical botany to ‘is .proper rank among the higher branches 
of physical science. Brought up in the enlightened school of his 
eminent father, endowed with keen powers of observation, with 
a sound and temperate judgment, and with great perseverance; 
above all, proof against the seductions of the brilliant theories 
daily propounded by the active imaginations of the modem 
German and French schools, the younger De Candolle ably 
sustains the great name which has descended to him. Starting 
from the true principle that in all physical science, correctness 
of individual facts is the only foundation upon which sound 
theories can be built, he throughout the work attaches the 
greatest importance to the investigation of the data withiu his 
reach ; arid in drawing the conclusions which they suggest, 
divests* himself of all preconceived ideas or imaginative Lypo- 
thoafljfc*, The aim of his work is the search after truth, not 
tlie dev^lopmerft of a theory. 

, Two of the other works whose titles we have prefixed are 
mere introductory essays to local floras, but they contain in a 
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few words a clear enunciation of the soundest principles of 
geographical botany. Working contemporaneously and without 
the assistance of each other’s labours *, it is satisfactory to see 
how nearly De Candolle and Hooker agree in the conclusions 
they have drawn ; in the one case chiefly from a critical exami- 
nation of the researches of others, i:i the other more especially 
from personal observation. We have very recently had occasion 
to follow Dr. Hooker in his Himalayan journies, and to notice 
the zeal and intelligence lie directed to all the great phenomena 
of those unexplored confines of British lndi Settini, and the 
table-land of Central Asia. The volumes now before us con- 
tain the strictly botanical results of his previous Antarctic 
voyage, and the important observations on the Flora of India, 
made in common with Dr. Thomson, and to which they both 
have contributed so many valuable additions. 

M. De Candolle divides his two volumes into three books. 
The first, however, is merely a preliminary and somewhat col- 
lateral essay on the mode of estimating the effect of climate on 
plants. The separation of the subject of the two following books 
into geographical botany and botanical geography is important, 
and is here first laid down with distinctness. The investigation 
of the peculiarities of the vegetation of a given country, the 
relative proportions of the families, genera, species, or indi- 
viduals it consists of, its relation to the climate, local configura- 
tion, and other peculiarities of the Region, form a branch of 
geography to which he appropriately gives the name of botanical 
geography ; whilst geographical botany, belonging more parti- 
cularly to the province of the botanist, and the more special 
object of the present work, examines the distribution of species, 
genera, and families over the surface of the globe ; searches after 
the origin of species, and their migrations, tracing the changes 
they may have undergone or still undergo, in their dispersion 
or distribution through the different geological periods they may 
have witnessed, their increase, diminution, or final extinction. 

In the investigation of the various subjects thus laid out for 
the consideration of the, geographical botanist, De Candolle, in 
each case, commences with a careful exposition of individual 
facts, and of the authorities upon which they rest, proceeding 
then to classify and generalise them, and, finally, to deduce 
from them arguments and general considerations on the causes 


* Although the introductory essay to the t Flora of New Zealand 9 
was published in 1853, De Candolle, who had then prepared for the 
press nearly the whole of his work, could only avail himself of it for 
a few additional notes in one of his concluding chapters. 
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cither now in operation or dependent on a previous geological 
state of onr globe, which have produced the actual distribution 
of plants on its surface. 

This, indeed, was the only course by which he could hope to 
carry conviction into the mind* of the student. Our object, 
however, being to give the general reader a short sketch of the 
stage to which the science has been brought by his work, wc 
shall adopt a somewhat different plan, exhibiting first the ideas 
entertained as to the original creation of species ; secondly, tho 
principal theories as to their diffusion up to the commencement 
of the present era or geological period, and the causes now in 
operation which oppose or facilitate their further dispersion; 
and, thirdly, the history of the changes which species arc sup- 
posed to undergo. We shall treat rather as admitted axioms 
than as propositions to be proved, such general facts as wc may 
have to adduce. 

But, at the outset, it is necessary that we should endeavour 
to affix some definite idea to the word species which, in modern 
days, has given rise to so much vague controversy. 

The traditional idea to which botanists have given the name 
of a species , is the same as that commonly attached to the 
human race as a species, or to any other species of animal — the 
whole of the individuals descended from 011c original parent or 
pair of parents. But we can in no instance obtain any direct 
evidence of the pedigree of plants beyond a few generations ; 
and the very limitation of the original creation to one indivi- 
dual or pair of each kind is denied by many ; a denial which 
caunot be refuted any’ more than it can be supported by any 
convincing proof. The above definition, taken rigorously, be- 
comes therefore practically useless ; and various have been the 
attempts so to modify it, as to convey a precise idea without 
prejudging these doubtful questions. 

Some botanists, especially of the more modern German and 
French schools, appear to have abandoned all idea of attaching 
to the word any definite meaning at all, and content themselves 
with calling species any collection of individuals which resemble 
each other more than they do any other set of individuals, 
without any limitation as to the degree of resemblance or differ- 
ence which shall determine whether they belong to the same or 
to distinct species. But the more rational definition adopted in 
substance by all the great masters of the science of the present 
day is ‘that of f a collection of individuals which, by their resem- 
c blance to each other, or by other circumstances, we are in- 
* duoed to believe are all descended or may have descended from 
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< one individual or pair of individuals.’ The various modifica- 
tions of this definition enumerated by De Candolle, consist 
chiefly in the more or less detailed enumeration of the * other 
‘ circumstances,’ such as Hereditary constancy of character, 
facility of intermixture of breeds, &c., which are taken into 
consideration in estimating the probability or possibility of the 
original common descent, and serve as checks to the conclusions 
drawn from resemblances and differences alone. In the practical 
application of such a definition to individual cases, in the deter- 
mination of the specific identity or distinctness of two given 
plants, there is, indeed, among botanists the most deplorable 
diversity of opinion 5 but this depends on the different views 
which different minds always entertain in weighing circumstan- 
tial evidence. 

Such being the general idea which we attach to the species, 
wc must also bear in mind some of its universally admitted 
properties. All the individuals of a species, all the descendants 
of a common parent, resemble each other in certain general 
features of outward form, internal structure, and physical con- 
stitution, which we call tbc characters of the species, but may 
differ from each other in many minor points of size, colour, 
hairiness, &c. The characters of a species are (in the opinion 
of all except the very few advocates of progressive development) 
fixed, and remain the same from generation to generation. In- 
dividual variations arc sometimes confined to a single indivi- 
dual, sometimes common to a considerable number, which we 
collectively term a variety of the species. These variations have 
a greater or less tendency to heredity, which, if very decided 
through a number of generations, converts the variety into a 
race . Hereditary races descended from one common species aro 
now admitted by nearly all botanists. Our garden vegetables 
afford a familiar example of them. 

Plants are. endowed with the means of multiplication, dis- 
semination, and migration of the Rpecies by the dispersion of 
seeds, or of the individual by means of suckers, runners, &c., in 
consequence of which they will spread in every direction unless 
checked by physical obstacles or other counteracting influences 
which they cannot surmount. This has been going on for a 
sufficient length of time .for every species once planted in any 
spot of our globe to have spread by this time over its whole 
surface were it' not for these obstacles and counteracting in- 
fluences# So great,* indeed, is the effect of these obstacles 
that the greater number of species of plants only occupy a very 
limited district ; there are but few that are found equally in the 
different large continents of which the surface of the earth is 
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composed, or even spread over the whole of any one continent, 
and there is no plant known to <grow indiscriminately in every 
part of the globe. The district thus occupied by a plant is 
technically called its area. * 

In accounting for these phenomena, our attention is first 
drawn to the great diversity in the vital properties or constitu- 
tional idiosyncracies of the several species which enable them to 
live only each in its own particular climate, soil, or station. 
The date palm would perish as rapidly in the cold regions of 
Northern Europe as would the Alpine vegetation of the Arctic 
zone, or of our mountain summits, if transported to the burning 
deserts of Africa. It would be as hopeless a task to cultivate 
the waterlily on a dry rock as to grow the caper plant in a pond. 
There are many plants, however, which will accommodate them- 
selves to a great variety of climates and stations where yet 
they are not to be found. This leads us to the consideration of 
the physical obstacles which prevent their dispersion. The 
most important are the intervention of a tract of country un- 
suited to the plant, too broad for its seeds to traverse by their 
ordinary means of transport, and the preoccupation of a district 
by a vegetation already vigorous enough to choke any intruders. 
We can easily imagine that the intervention of the ocean should 
prevent the interchange of species inhabiting similar climates 
and stations in Europe and North America; and we daily see 
how seeds dropped under a dense forest, or in a thick meadow, 
if even they germinate, are soon choked or destroyed by the 
preexisting vegetation. 

In our own days .these physical obstacles are occasionally 
overcome by the direct or indirect agency of man. Immense 
tracts of land are devoted by him expressly to the cultivation of 
plants which did not previously exist there. In cultivating 
these, he has unintentionally sown others which come up as 
weeds ; seeds borne by these cultivated plants, or accidentally 
carried by man with his goods, &c., in the course of his migra- 
tions, have sown themselves and established their species in 
any stations suited to their constitutions where they may have 
been dropped. In some few instances we may observe, even 
now, the area of species extended by causes purely natural ; but 
in the great majority of instances, where man has not exercised 
his influence, the area of species appears to have remained the 
same for a period, going far beyond our historical times, and 
commencing probably long previous to the creation of man. 

•Hence the division of the plants of a district into cultivated 
plants, either intentionally by the express will of man, or as 
weeds of cultivation, Cultivated in spite of the will of man : 9 
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and wild plants, which are termed naturalised if they have 
established themselves after their introduction by the agency of 
man direct or indirect, indigenous if we believe them to have 
existed in the country previous to the operation of human 
agency. In tracing the origin of these indigenous species, if 
we suppose that the majority of them occupied the same area 
at the commencement of the present geological species that they 
now do (where not interfered with by man), there arises the 
question : * What changes had taken place previously to that 
* period ?* We here enter upon the field of the wildest and 
most varied conjectures, hypotheses, and theories, and the scene 
of most animated discussions. 

It is universally admitted as a fact, founded on revelation, 
tradition, or a kind of innate conviction in our minds, that 
inorganic matter existed before any organised beings ; and that 
all species of plants, as well as animals, had a commencement in 
consequence of an act which we call creation. This commence- 
ment, or creation, which every form of religion teaches us to be 
the work of an all-powerful Supreme Being, is inexplicable to 
the atheist. For whether we suppose, with Lamarck and the 
author of * Vestiges of the Creation,’ that all species are derived 
from the successive development of one originally created 
6 monadc * or cell ; or, with some modern theorists, that the earth, 
previously barren, was simultaneously clothed with a mass of 
vegetation such as it now bears ; still there is the original first 
creation, equally inexplicable by any process analogous to the 
physical laws now in operation, or within the sphere of our ob- 
servation or comprehension. 

The two extreme doctrines as to the mode of creation, which 
we have just mentioned, are equally rejected by all our greatest 
naturalists. That of successive development is purely hypo- 
thetical, and unsupported by a single ascertained fact. Against 
that of simultaneous creation over the whole surface of the 
earth, wc have strong arguments derived from the mass of facts 
accumulated by modern geologists. A third hypothesis, adopted 
by Linnaeus, and founded on a narrow interpretation of the 
book of Genesis, that all species of plants were created at one 
time, and on one spot, whence they have been gradually dis- 
persed, is equally incompatible with the geological and physio- 
logical facts now known. 

In the chapter devoted to these questions (pp. 1 1 65. et seq .), M. 
Lc Candolle very clearly exhibits the arguments in refutation of 
the above, and some minor hypotheses, and in support of the doc- 
trine, that species of plants were successively created at different 
geological periods, and in different parts of the earth ; that whilst 
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some species have survived through several geologieal periods, 
others have disappeared with the great changes that have occurred 
in the configuration of the surface of our globe- He tells us, 
moreover, that of the species now existing, whilst the great ma- 
jority belong evidently to the earlier geological periods, there is 
reason to believe that the creation of others dates only from the 
epoch of those phenomena which produced the present geo- 
graphical conformation. But there is no evidence, nor any 
plausible ground, to suppose that any species has been added to 
the vegetable kingdom since the creation of man. On the other 
hand, it is well known that within our historic times, certain 
species of plants have been gradually restricted in their area, 
and have even finally disappeared, either from natural causes 
depending on geological changes, or by the direct or indirect 
agency of man. This total destruction of species, as evidenced 
particularly in such island floras as that of St. Helena, is more 
insisted on by Hooker than by De Candolle, who believes that 
many which have apparently disappeared for a time, may be 
one day restored to us by the germination of seeds hoarded in 
the earth ; a question to which we shall presently revert. 

Another question, much debated in modern days, and which 
as yet affords no conclusive arguments in support of either of 
the theories propounded, relates to the number of individuals of 
each species originally created. Was each species originally 
represented by a single individual, or pail 1 of individuals, or by 
a number of individuals connected together by those characters 
which, as above explained, constitute our idea of a species ? and, 
if so, were these individuals all placed in immediate proximity 
to eucli other, or dispersed in different parts of the earth, sepa- 
rated by intervals which they could not cross by the ordinary 
means of dissemination with which they were endowed ? The 
latter part of the question, the unity or multiplicity of centres 
of creation for each species, is indeed the main point. For the 
prolific power of most species of plants is so great, that the lapse 
of a very few years, after a single creation, would suffice to 
explain the appearance of thousands or myriads of contiguous 
individuals. 

The theory of the unity of centres of specific creation has 
been ever the most popular, btk has been strongly combated, 
chiefly on the ground of the frequent existence of one and the 
same species in regions separated by barriers unsurmountablc 
by any means of transport we know it to possess. Primulas, 
saxifrages, and other Arctic or Alpine species, which cannot 
' spread their seeds beyond a few yards at a time, inhabit chains 
of mountains separated by plains or seas of immense extent. 
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Some Antarctic species are identical with those of the Arctic 
circle, having the whole of the warmer and tropical regions of 
the globe between them. The wide dispersion of aquatic 
plants is well known, although wo cannot conceive any possible 
means by which they could have been carried from one system 
of water to another. This objection was long eftasidered as 
fatal, and had induced De Candolle to come to the conclusion 
that some species owed their origin to a multiplicity of centres 
of creation, whilst others had gradually spread from a single 
spot. It has, however, been met by the supposition tliat dis- 
joined species, — that is, species indigenous to countries separated 
by unsurmountablc barriers, belong to a previous formation, 
when their areas were connected by a continuity of station and 
climate, such as to admit of their spreading from the one to the 
other. This doctrine, which was, as already mentioned, origi- 
nally brought forward by Lycll, and developed by Forbes, is 
cordially adopted by Hooker, and De Candolle admits that it 
has considerably shaken his previous opinions, fie now clearly 
and impartially discusses the few facts and observations which 
can be brought to bear on the subject, and shows how little con- 
clusive they are on either side. We must eonfess our own con- 
viction that their tendency is decidedly in favour of a single 
centre, and consequently of a single individual, or pair, for each 
species. 

A plant being once created, or established in a soil, climate, 
and station, which suits ifs constitution, it would spread with 
the greatest rapidity in every direction, so far as the requisite 
conditions coexist ; or, in other words, until it meets with 
obstacles which oppose its further progress. This law, in strict 
conformity with what we now observe, will account, it is 
believed, for the complex distribution of indigenous species, 
provided we obtain a correct notion of the nature and effect of 
these obstacles. 

These obstacles, or limits to the territory over which a plant 
can spread, may be classed under three heads : — 

The intervention of a climate unsuited to its constitution ; 

The intervention of an unsuitable station ; 

The preoccupation of the ground by other species. 

It has been observed, the. earliest times, that every 

speoies of plant requires a certain climate, and especially a 
certain degree of temperature, to enable it not only to flourish 
and reproduce itself, but even to exist. Some plants will 
accommodate themselves to a great variety of climates, others 
again will only live under very special oircumstancea ; but still 
for every species there are limits in excess as well as in deficiency 
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of heat, light, moisture, density of atmosphere, and other 
climatological conditions, beyond which it must inevitably 
perish. 

Of these conditions, temperature? is undoubtedly by far the 
most important, and has but too frequently, in practical culti- 
vation, been treated as the only one. In more recent times, 
extraordinary discrepancies have been observed in its effect on 
the same plants at different times, especially when estimated in 
the usual manner by thermometrical averages. De Candolle him- 
self carefully conducted for several years numerous experiments 
connected with the subject, and has, in the present work, 
judiciously devoted much space to the examination of the results 
obtained, and to the development of improved theories as to the 
effects of heat on plants, and as to the more correct mode of 
estimating them. It is not so much, he tells us, a total annual 
average amount of heat that a plant requires to enable it to 
vegetate, to flower, or to ripen its seed, as that this heat shall 
never descend below or ascend above certain extremes, and that 
it shall remain within those limits for a sufficient length of time 
for the completion of these operations, a period of time which 
may be shortened or lengthened according to the greater or 
less intensity of the heat received by the plant within the above 
limits. 

But temperature is far from being the only element which 
determines the character of a climate with reference to vege- 
tation. Dr. Hooker shows us how temperature and humidity 
* re-act naturally upon one another, so that it is not easy to de- 
e termine which is the cause and which the effect;’ and how their 
joint action upon a given area is affected by the configuration of 
its surface, its position with relation to the ocean, by the direction 
of the mountain-chains and their elevation above the level of the 
sea ; and by the course of prevailing winds. De Candolle insists 
much on the effects of light, and especially of direct exposure to 
the sun’s rays, on atmospheric density, on comparative tempera- 
ture of the soil and the atmosphere. These and other considera- 
tions show how extremely complicated are the meteorological 
elements which influence vegetation ; and how difficult it is, not 
to say impossible, theoretically to show that the plants of one 
country will be absolutely suitcd£o the climate of another, on 
the ground that the elements of the two climates are, as we 
believe, identical; although, practically speaking, the more of 
these elements we can take into consideration and duly weigh, 
the nearer approach we make to that correct estimate of the 
requirements of a plant which is necessary for its successful 
cultivation. 
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If the general limits to which the area of a species is capable 
of extension are determined mainly by climate, there are yet 
local circumstances which still further limit the station suited 
to the species within that area. Plants must be more or 
less immersed in water, salt or fresh, running ,or stagnant, 
or they must be entirely exposed to the open air, moist or 
dry, sunny or shady, according to the species. Some roots 
must plant themselves firmly in the crevices of rocks or in stiff 
clays, whilst others can only penetrate into the lightest sands or 
the thinnest mud. Saline and other chemical ingredients pre- 
sent in the soil may be absolutely indispensable to some species 
and fatal to others. All these considerations constituting what 
De Candolle specially terms * Topographical Botany/ are 
briefly entered into by him in as far as they may affect tho 
general area of species. The effect of the mineralogicai nature 
of soil on the delimitation of species is, however, discussed at 
some length ; for notwithstanding the general opinion of the 
number of species chiefly confined to calcareous, granitic, vol- 
canic, or other formations, the careful consideration of authentic 
facts induces him to attribute the effects observed rather to the 
mechanical consistency than to the chemical composition of the 
different soils. This question, of the greatest importance in an 
agricultural point of view, is still an open one, and requires for 
its decision a great deal more of experiment and observation 
than we at present possess. 

A species, again, for its general dispersion, must not only ex- 
perience a continuity of a genial climate and appropriate station, 
but it must find the ground so far unoccupied as to enable it to 
grow with sufficient vigour to resist the innumerable causes of 
destruction young plants are exposed to. Some species, hardy 
enough to accommodate themselves to almost any station, will 
insinuate themselves amongst the densest masses of previously 
existing vegetation ; some will even require the shade or shelter 
of trees or shrubs for their protection when young ; but, in 
general, when seeds fall upon a thickly covered soil, they will 
cither not germinate, or grow so slowly and so feebly, as to be 
soon destroyed by insects, accident, or disease. There is a large 
class of plants called gregarious, because when once established 
in a suitable station, they witi completely cover the soil to the 
apparent exclusion of all others. When two such species meet 
upon the same station, that one to whose constitution it is most 
suitable will not only arrest the progress of the other, but in 
time completely extirpate it, and occupy its place so far as the 
same favourable circumstances extend. * Plants, in a state of 
* nature, are* always warring with one another, contending for 
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< the monopoly of the soil— the stronger ejecting the weaker — 

* the more vigorous overgrowing and killing the more delicate. 

* Every modification of climate, every disturbance of the soil, 

* every interference with the existibg vegetation of an area, 

* favour some species at the expense of others. The life of a 

* plant is as much one of strife as that of an animal, with this 
c difference, that the contention is not intermittent, but cou- 

* tinuous, though unheeded by the common observer.’ 

Upon the abocre principles we can readily imagine how a 
species originally created upon a given spot in the temperate 
zone of Europe or Asia, endowed with a strong constitution, 
and capable of accommodating itself to a variety of soils and 
stations, would gradually spread over the whole region from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the China Sea, or over such portions of any 
such vast continent as may have existed at the time. If checked 
in its progress by a stream or expanse of water too broad for 
the seeds to cross by any of its natural means of dispersion, we 
see how eddies and currents will transport them over immense 
distances. Birds and other animals are believed to assist them 
in surmounting even greater obstacles ; and some such causes 
may have commenced their operation at a very early period. 
The earth’s surface will thus soon have become completely, 
though irregularly, covered with plants, each species occupying 
a continuous area, either alone or more or less intermingled 
with others, especially on the limits of their respective terri- 
tories. Here forests or masses of gregarious shrubs will not 
only have taken exclusive possession of certain districts, but 
will have interposed an impassable barrier to the progress of 
adjoining species, which would otherwise have crossed each 
other : there a great variety of plants created in different spots 
will have so harmonised together as jointly and equally to occupy 
immense tracts. And if we suppose climates then to have been 
more equable, dry lands swamps, and expanses of forest water 
being but little raised above the general level of the ocean, we 
can explain how the area of certain species should have extended 
over nearly the whole surface. Let us further represent to 
ourselves the submerging of large continents, leaving, only 
small portions above the surface of the sea in the shape of 
islands, or the upheaving of the earth into mountain ranges, and 
the consequent changes in climates, we cannot deny that the 
effect must have been to destroy every existing species of plants 
over tbeir whole area, with the exception of such islands, moun- 
tain-tops, or other isolated spots often far distant from each 
other, where they could still find a genial station. The same 
convulsions may have laid bare lands previously dbvered with a 
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vegetation no longer suited to the new climate, or will have 
raised up entirely new lands. These, if we exclude the idea 
of fresh creations, will have had to receive their plants from 
such adjoining lands as nSay have escaped destruction. c Ex~ 

€ tending this idea of submergence or emergence of land, one 
< island may at different epochs have been continuous with dif- 

* feront continents, from each of which it may have reeeived 

* immigrants.’ The British Isles, for instance, which appear to 
have no species of plants exclusively their own, may have re- 
ceived their flora when in connexion with the present continent 
of Central Europe, with the Scandinavian peninsula, or with 
the great Atlantic continent suggested by Forbes, either simul- 
taneously, or at different geological periods. The island of 
St. Helena, which, when first known, was the only station for 
several species now fast disappearing, may be the last remnant 
of a large continent once covered with these species, which are 
now obliged gradually to succumb to the superior vigour of in- 
troduced species better suited to its modern climate. 

We are thus led to conclude that when man first began to 
till the ground, he found it clothed with an infinitely varied in- 
digenous vegetation, consisting of innumerable species, each 
originally created in one spot, but subsequently dispersed with 
the most complex irregularity, wherever successive geological 
changes had allowed it to penetrate. The next important con- 
sideration, in the present distribution of plants, is the sub-' 
sequent extension of the area of species by naturalisation. This 
has taken place and continues to do so chiefly by the agency of 
man direct or indirect ; direct when those which lie has intro- 
duced for cultivation shed their seed and spontaneously establish 
themselves in the neighbouring districts ; indirect, when seeds, 
unintentionally transported by him with his merchandise, his 
ballast, or with his cultivated plants, have fallen on a genial 
spot and there taken root and insinuated themselves in the local 
flora. 

Two questions of much interest arise from the consideration 
of naturalised plants; the one a question -of fact, whether a 
plant growing wild in a given country is really indigenous or 
only naturalised ; the other of hypothesis, as to the causes of the 
very great diversity of the power of naturalisation of different 
species in different countries. 

Before venturing to draw any general conclusion as to the 
effects of naturalisation on the flora of a country, it is necessary 
to trace out carefully the history of those species whose right of 
citizenship as indigenous natives is doubted, a tolerably accu- 
rate idea mitet be formed of tbc original country whence it has 
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proceeded* and of the course it must have taken to effect its in- 
troduction. But this is hot always an easy task. Some species 
have taken so firm a hold of their adopted soil* and have spread 
so generally and in such profusion as not to be distinguishable 
from the indigenous vegetation* whilst in other cases nothing 
will induce plants to become wild in a district where they may 
be cultivated with the greatest ease. It is therefore seldom 
that the abundance of a wild plant affords evidence of its being 
an original member of the flora of the place without the col- 
lateral testimony of the general history of the species. In the 
island of St. Helena Acacia longifolia and other Australian and 
Cape species known to be of recent introduction* have taken 
possession of large tracts of country to the exclusion of many 
native plants. The thistles which Sir Francis Head so graphi- 
cally and feelingly described as covering the Pampas of Buenos 
Ayres, were unknown there till introduced from Europe since 
its first colonisation by Spaniards. In our own country Chei- 
ranthus Cheiri , Isatis tinctoria , Impatiens fulva, &c., may be 
mentioned as instances of plants having all the appearance of 
indigenous species, and which wc only know to be naturalised 
aliens by historical or other extraneous evidence. The well- 
known invasion of our streams and canals by the North Ame- 
rican Anacharis ahinastrum is the most recent and at the same 
time the most extraordinary rapid naturalisation * on record. 
Many plants have spread so universally wherever civilised man 
has penetrated, that it is impossible to trace with accuracy 
whence they first proceeded. The tropical regions of the Old 
and the New World exchanged their respective common annuals 
so rapidly after the discovery of America, that amongst the 
numerous plants of that class now common to both, it is very 
difficult to distinguish which may have been previously confined 
to either. Again, many of our common weeds of cultivation 
are now so extensively to be found in cultivated lands, that we 
cannot assign to them any native station, — a fact which has 
only been explained by the supposition that the districts they 
once occupied are now wholly absorbed by cultivation. 

We must take this opportunity to recommend to our botanical 
readers, and indeed to the public generally, the magnificent 
publication which stands amongst others at the head of this 
Article, and which represents, with the fidelity and beauty of 
Nature herself, the Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. 
Bradbury h&s successfully introduced in this work the peculiar 
mode of * Nature Printing,’ first practised in the Imperial 
Printing Office at Vienna, which is by far the most accurate 
and pleasing method of obtaining the portraits of botanical 
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specimens. The collection is in the highest degree interesting/ 
and forms a complete manual of the Ferns peculiar to these. 
Islands. . 

In this, as in other matters investigated by De Candolle, he 
has most judiciously devoted the greatest care and considerablo 
space to the evidences of fact upon which his conclusions are 
founded. The chapters devoted to naturalised plants are par- 
ticularly carefully worked out. Amongst others, those intro- 
duced into the modern British floras are treated of in great 
detail, chiefly because the patient researches and correct judg- 
ment shown in the works of Mr. Hewctt Watson have afforded 
him more satisfactory evidence of fact than he could obtain in 
regard to other floras, and because the insular position of the 
region is a great bar to any modern augmentation of its flora 
independently of naturalisation by the agency of man. To the 
facts so obtained Dc Candolle has added considerations derived 
from a comparison with the floras of neighbouring or analogous 
countries, from what is known of the physical constitution of 
the species examined, and from a mass of historical and philo- 
logical or linguistical evidences he has collected. To this portion 
of his work we would refer as an example of a method of rea- 
soning, which we would strongly recommend to future investi- 
gators of similar questions, as well as in proof of the complexity 
of the considerations upon which the decision depends. 

In regard, however, to philological evidences, upon which great 
stress is laid by some writers, we would nevertheless recommend 
the utmost caution in relying upon them. It is well known how 
vague and uncertain are etymological researches in general, how 
frequently dcrivatious which appear self-evident, are nevertheless 
historically proved to be erroneous ; and in the case of the names 
of plants there is an additional element of error in the fre- 
quency with which the name of one species is transferred to 
another. Man, in the course of his migrations, when settling 
in a new country, gives to the common plants he there finds the 
names of species familiar to him in his native land, wherever he 
can trace any resemblance or analogy, or even from the sug- 
gestions of some far-fetched association of ideas. The dew- 
berries, crab-apples, bitter-sweets, mandrake, . &c. of North 
America, the willows and tea-trees of Australia, are nothing 
like the plants of the Old World familiar to us under those 
names ; and we ourselves have transferred the name of laurel 
from an Italian laurus to a Black Sea cerasus, and that of cur- 
rant from a Grecian vine to a common European ribes. Add 
to this the hasty and careless manner in which native names are 
collected ,by travellers in languages with which they are little 
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acquainted. The innumerable so-called Indian names now 
common in our herbaria, and taken from the manuscript labels 
of a really erudite and excellent Oriental botanist, are often 
merely impertinent expressions used by Indians when they could 
not otherwise give ready answers to the traveller’s queries ; and 
wo could extract from a first-rate botanical work, an instance of 
a native name given to a species stated as existing exclusively in 
an uninhabited island. 

De Candolle’s use of evidences of this kind has been in general 
moderate and judicious, and he takes care to balance and com- 
pare them with those derived from other sources. We fear, 
however, that the Welsh names quoted by him from Davies’s 
Botanology would require further sifting by experienced bota- 
nists acquainted with the language. The Gaelic derivations of 
Dc Theis’s Glossary, so much quoted in some of our British 
floras, are in many cases the height of absurdity. These, it is 
true, are but little made use of by De Candolle, but we. think 
he gives too much weight on some occasions to the evidences 
derived from Sanscrit names, the identification of which as 
applied to our modern species is often more than doubtful* 

The interchange of the herbaceous vegetation of different 
countries within the tropics is probably very much more ex- 
tensive than is supposed by Dc Candolle. Botanists working 
up collections of exotic species have so universally taken for 
granted that every specimen represented a plant really indige- 
nous to the country where the collector gathered it ; and the 
principle that two plants gathered in two distant regions could 
not belong to one species, however false, has been so generally 
recognised, that the published Floras of tropical countries teem 
with naturalised or even cultivated plants of other distant 
regions, described as new or distinct indigenous species. Our 
means of investigating these questions arc, however, becoming 
daily more extended ; the authors of the * Flora Indica’ in par- 
ticular, chiefly by the aid of materials for the most part not at 
the disposal of De Candolle when collecting data for his work, 
have been enabled to correct numberless errors of this descrip- 
tion committed by their predecessors. But even now, with all 
the aids supplied by the rich herbaria of Kew, Paris, and Ge- 
neva, and the greater attention paid by modern collectors to the 
circumstances under which they gather their specimens, our in- 
formation is very defective for laying down any principles for 
the explanation of the anomalies observed in the naturalisation 
of plants. The herbaceous species carried out from Europe and 
now generally naturalised in the United States, appear to be 
very much more numerous than the North American spedies 
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which haye established themselves with us, and that, not with* # 
standing the profusion of North American plants which have 
now for two centuries or more been readily and successfully 
cultivated in our gardens. * Within the tropics, on the contrary, 
Asia, according to Dc Candolle, has received many more plants 
from America than it has transmitted in return. Again, sonic 
species, once introduced, spread with tho greatest rapidity in 
spite of all the obstacles attempted to be opposed to their dis- 
persion, whilst others which, from the rnannpr in which they 
maintain themselves in our gardens, wc judge to be well suited 
to certain localities and stations, obstinately refuse to settle 
there notwithstanding^ all the facilities we give them. All at- 
tempts to increase the natural flora of a country by wholesale 
dispersion of seeds have signally failed. Of all the species so 
repeatedly sown for this purpose within the last hundred years 
in the neighbourhood of Montpellier, of Paris, of Geneva, in 
various parts of England, &C., by the most intelligent botanists 
and cultivators, scarcely a single one is now to be found, 
although, in each of these districts, several species not inten- 
tionally sown have become naturalised during the same period. 
The investigation of these and similar points is one of those 
open questions which show that geographical botany, notwith- 
standing the great step in advance now made, is still in a very 
early stage of development. 

As a converse to naturalisation, the destruction of forests, 
the desiccation of marshes, the spread of cultivation and other 
operations more or less dependent on human agency, occasions 
a gradual diminution of the. area of certain species, their expul- 
sion from particular districts, and, in some cases, the total 
destruction of the species. Even the greediness of botanists is 
said to have occasioned the disappearance of the rare plants of 
many localities much ransacked by them, from the days when 
Gouan of Montpellier complained so bitterly of their depreda- 
tions to those of our modern botanical associations. As a 
general fact, this disappearance of species by the indirect agency 
of man, ate well as their gradual extinction from natural causes 
above alluded to, is admitted by all ; and a chapter is devoted to 
the subject by De Candolle ; but he justly observes, that correct 
evidence of detail upon which general conclusions can be formed* 
is, in this instance, very difficult to obtain. The total disap- 
pearance of an indigenous species he believes to be very rare ; 
a negative is not easy to prove; our being unable to find a 
plant in a district is no absolute evidence that it is not there, 
and every now and then we hear of the reappearance of a long- 
lost species. The recent discovery of the Epipogium in the 
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"woods of Herefordshire is a remarkable instance of a plant 
which must have existed there for ages, and which yet has been 
never observed till now, although so distinct that no botanist 
could ever have mistaken it for another species. De Candolle 
believes that a plant may really disappear for almost any length 
of time, but yet be preserved in the soil in the shape of seeds, 
which accident may any day turn up to the surface or otherwise 
place in a position to germinate. 

This doctrine pf the preservation in the earth of stores of 
seeds retaining for ages their powers of germination is a popular 
one, supported by men of great authority, and to which Dc 
Candolle often reverts. Carried down by torrcntB, deposited in 
the beds of rivers or canals, drawn iiito * the earth by animals, 
who hoard them for their winter store, dropped into fissures 
formed by summer droughts, buried by accidental disturbances 
of the soil, — he believes that seeds swarm in the upper strata of 
the earth’s surface, forming a kind of magazine, whence they 
are ready to germinate in after ages when accident turns them 
up to the surface itself. This is a very common idea, founded 
chiefly upon the occasional sudden appearance of vast quantities 
of some plant not previously observed, when extensive cuttings 
or embankments have turned up the substrata of the soil. It 
is a convenient resource by which to account for a number of 
analogous phenomena, such as the substitution of beech to pines, 
or vice versa, on the cutting down of a forest, the peculiar vegeta- 
tion which will appear in the bed of a canal or piece of water 
when first drained off, &c. We cannot, however, but entertain 
considerable doubts on the subject. No one that we are aware 
of has ever detected any considerable depot of good seeds in the 
ground. Nor do we believe in the powers of seeds to preserve their 
vitality so long. It is well known that some lose their power of 
gennination after a few months, or even a much shorter period, 
the generality under favourable circumstances will preserve it for 
one, two, three, or more years. After twenty years, as far as 
observation goes, the great majority are dead, although some 
kinds have been known to germinate after fifty years*; and wc 
have heard that Mr. Brown has caused a nelumbium seed to 
germinate which remained for a hundred and twenty years in 
Sir Hans Sloane’s collection. But these cases are rare and 
exceptional. The seeds have been thoroughly dried and kept in 
a condition known to be essential to prolong their dormant life ; 
and there is a vast difference between these extreme periods and 
the many hundreds, or even thousands, of years during which 
we are required to believe that they are preserved in the ground 
under very unfavourable circumstances. Seeds, we readily 
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admit, are shed every year upon the surface of the earth in 
countless myriads, but so many are the enemies they meet 
with, that scarcely one is to be found the following season. 
A large proportion may germinate, either immediately or as 
soon as the season affords sufficient heat to excite them, but 
most of these perish in infancy, starved by the climate or by 
wont of appropriate nourishment, stifled by the surrounding 
vegetation, or devoured by animals ; a still greater number — 
nearly all, indeed, of some species — are destroyed in the seed 
state by insects, by birds, or other animals ; some rot away from 
the humidity of the soil, and others, though apparently still 
sound, have lost their .vitality in consequence of a slight fer- 
mentation in their albumen or cotyledons; and to all these 
causes of death seeds inclosed in the earth are particularly ex- 
posed. We never did believe in the germination of mummy 
wheat thousands of years old, and the fallacy of the best authen- 
ticated stories on the subject is now generally admitted. As 
to the raspberries said to have been raised from seeds found 
amongst the human remains buried under the Cornish barrows, 
we cannot consider the case as in every respect so well authen- 
ticated as to be entirely beyond the reach of doubt. If, for in- 
stance, the seeds so found were early exhibited, with recent seeds 
placed next to them for comparison, some of the latter may 
have actually got mixed with them or substituted for them at 
some period or other; — in short, wo would rather imagine any 
improbable accident or intentional trick, than believe, without 
the corroborative evidence of other less extreme cases, that 
seeds having been thrown by digestion and subsequent immer- 
sion in decaying animal matter into circumstances well known 
to promote either immediate germination or destructive fer- 
mentation, should, on the contrary, have preserved their dor- 
mant life for an unheard-of period of time. The causes of 
these sudden appearances of plants previously unobserved — of 
such natural alternations of crops, as it were — must be sought 
for in some accidental, unnoticed, but comparatively recent 
dissemination of seeds on ground which may, within a limited 
period, become vacant by the turning up of soil, by the cutting 
down of forest, or similar incidents, and thus, more or less, 
freed from the enemies, vegetable or animal, which would other- 
wise have stifled or destroyed the new crop at its birth. 

If the question of the origin of wild plants, indigenous or 
naturalised, is beset with difficulties, this is still more the case 
with the origin of the majority of cultivated species. We know 
indeed when and how the sea kale was first brought from our 
sea coasts into our kitchen gardens ; we can trace the asparagus, 
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the carrot, the beetroot, the strawberry, the raspberry, the 
gooseberry, the currant, from their indigenous types to the 
several varieties in cultivation ; we can even point to periods 
when they were only known as wil3 plants. But our cereals, 
wheat, barley, rye, and oats, our beans and peas, our peaches, 
melons, and cucumbers, tlie numerous tribes of oranges, lemons, 
and citrons, tho American maize and potatoes, and many others, 
cultivated from time immemorial, arc unknown as wild plants, at 
least in the formt in which we cultivate them. So long as the 
botany of Central and Western Asia, the cradle of the human 
race, was but little investigated, most of our ancient cerealia 
and fruits were supposed to have bcerj originally brought from 
thence by man in the course of his successive migrations, and 
to be still existing in their natur;d stations. But the re- 
searches of the last quarter of a century have gradually dissi- 
pated these illusions, and we are now forced to admit that these 
plants, upon which the great mass of the human race depend 
mainly for their subsistence, exist nowhere as natives ; that they 
moreover have no tendency to run wild ; and that, if not pre- 
served by human labour, many of them would perish or disap- 
pear altogether. 

The numerous theories and hypotheses advanced and sup- 
ported with more or less warmth as accounting for these facts, 
may be referred to two general classes : those which' are founded 
upon the supposition that long cultivation has. so altered the 
forms of these plants, that we do not recognise the wild types 
of the varieties now cultivated ; and those which insist on the 
immutability of races, and believe that wild types still exist or 
have existed in the present forms, but have escaped our obser- 
vation. 

It is chiefly the theorists of tho latter class who are now 
driven from their great stronghold, the supposition that their 
species exist wild in the little known regions of Central Asia ; 
for the explorations of modern botanists have gradually invaded 
the outskirts of this mysterious territory on every side, and 
even penetrated here and there into the mass of stupendous 
mountain ridges which occupy the interior, leaving no hope of 
the discovery of any genial station for the grain and fruits of 
Southern Europe. 

The total disappearance of the wild types of these supposed 
species has been accounted for in three different ways : 

' First, that they never existed in the wild state, but that when 
man was created a certain number of plants were also created 
for bis support, requiring his personal labour for their preserva- 
tion. This opinion, which we have heard maintained with great 
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earnestness by men of the highest reputation in physiological 
botany, appears incompatible with what is known of the succes- 
sive migrations of the human race, whether it proceeded from 
one or from several original centres of creation. For however 
much the constitution of man will adapt itself to any climate, 
from the Equator to the Arctic Circle, that is not the case with 
the plants he cultivates ; and it can hardly be seriously main- 
tained that as man gradually occupied new territories, new 
species suited to the climate and soil were created for him to 
cultivate. 

A second hypothesis advanced by some of the modern French 
advocates of the immutability of cultivated races is, that they 
existed wild when first taken into cultivation by inan, but were 
destroyed at the time of the historical deluge, with the exception 
of the seeds preserved by Noah amongst the stores of the Ark, 
from whence they have been since propagated. But even for 
those who interpret the Mosaic history in the most literal sense, 
the Book of Genesis not only does not warrant the conclusion 
that vegetable life was destroyed by the Deluge, but distinctly 
affirms the contrary, for the first sign of the .abatement of the 
waters was the olive leaf ‘ pluekt off’ 5 by the dove whom Noah 
had sent out from the Ark. 

A third, and, to a certain extent, more plausible theory is, 
that all the original stations of these cultivated species have 
been brought into cultivation, so as to destroy their wild types, 
or at least to render their offspring undistinguishablc from 
the self-sown descendants of the cultivated individuals. This 
we can conceive with regard to such plants as flax or indigo, 
which appear nowhere to spread far from the fields where they 
are cultivated, although they sow themselves in the immediate 
vicinity with great facility ; but there arc others, like our wheat, 
which do not establish themselves even in the localities which 
we find best suited for their growth. 

Until, therefore, some explanation is propounded of the causes 
of the non-existence of wild specimens of our cultivated races, 
more in accordance with known facts, we must adopt the con- 
clusions of the first-mentioned class of physiologists ; that these 
races are not real species, but varieties apparently distinct from 
their wild types, having their origin in a kind of sport which 
we call accidental, and perpetuated by careful cultivation. This 
theory is warmly supported by the authors of the ( Flora Indica,* 
tacitly adopted by most of the more cautious physiologists, and 
to a great extent, although not absolutely, acquiesced in by 
Dq Candolle ; and the more consideration we bestow upon it. 
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the more it appears in accordance with all authentically recorded 
{hots and phenomena. 

In illustration of this theory, we sljall enter into a few details 
upon a question which has of late excited much interest and 
discussion, — the origin of our cultivated wheats. Some believe 
tW- they have traced it with absolute certainty to a species 
of grass common in the South of Europe, and known to botanists 
by the name JEgilops ; whilst others maintain with equal posi- 
tiveness that the* wild type of the common wheat differs little 
from the cultivated ones, and is to be seen here and there in the 
ravines of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor. The facts and argu- 
ments which incline us to agree with the first of these proposi- 
tions may be briefly stated as follows : — Wherever the early 
history of the cultivation of a species is known, we observe that 
man has first applied to his use a plant growing wild about him ; 
finding it suit his purpose, he has sown it to obtain it in greater 
abundance. Its improvement has been the natural result. * Ye 

* shall this year eat such things as grow of themselves, and in 

* the second year that which springeth of the same, and in the 

* third year bow ye and reap.’ The wild originals of cultivated 
plants must, therefore, generally have been sufficiently common 
in their native district to have attracted the notice of man in 
his search after his two great wants, — food and raiment. Wheat 
has been cultivated for the food of man from the very earliest 
times of which we have any record, by the ancient Hebrews, 
Egyptians, and Greeks, all historical data indicating as its 
earliest centre of cultivation the eastern Mediterranean regions 
and the adjoining Asiatic lands extending towards the foot of 
the mountains of Central Asia, which form also the early centre 
of the human race, or, at any rate, of the wheat-growing Cau- 
casian type. Various traditions seem to indicate its origin in these 
countries, and that it there followed the usual course above men- 
tioned : ‘ Thou shaft eat the herb of the field.’ * In the sweat 

* of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.’ According to Diodorus 
Siculus, quoted by De Candolle, it was at Nyrn, in Palestine, 
that Osiris found wheat and barley growing about the countiy 
amidst other plants. Homer and Diodorus Siculus mention 
Sicily an the native country of wheat of which Ceres first 
t&ught"tf* cultivation. Among the grasses growing wild in the 
Mediterranean, there is none more abundant, and at the same 
time more nearly allied to our wheat, than the common .dSgilops ; 
and although most botanists have hitherto placed these two plants 
in two different genera, yet others have considered the distinc- 
tions relied on as purely technical, and have more than oncejaug- 

* gested their identity. Some specimens have been occasionally 
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found in the South of France evidently intermediate between 
the two, and have been published as a distinct species under 
the name of ^Egilops triticoides. M. Esprit Fabre, of Agde, 
near Montpellier, observed that this jEgilops triticoides was the 
offspring of the common JEgilops ovata, having found the husks 
and spike of the latter plant still adhering to the root of the 
former. This suggested to him the idea of cultivating the 
triticoides so obtained, which he continued to do carefully 
during twelve successive years, saving the seed each time from 
such individual as showed the nearest approach to the object he 
sought for. Each of the first generations showed a considerable 
altered character, till 4he plant completely assumed the form of 
some of our cultivated races of wheat, which it has subse- 
quently retained under his care, as under that of M. Vilmorin- 
Andrieux. 

Such being the facts, which are considered as convincing 
proofs by the partisans of the specific identity of JEgilops ovata 
and Triticum sativum, we shall now examine the chief argu- 
ments relied upon by their opponents, and especially by De 
Candolle, who argues the question with moderation, and with 
an evident desire to arrive at the truth. ‘ Our ccrcalia,’ he says, 

* are annuals, and propagated by seed only ; this is a condition 

* which must prevent them from altering considerably from their 

* primitive types ; ’ and ‘ several causes which introduce varieties 
‘ and races in other plants, such as multiplication by cuttings, 

* grafts, &c., do not exist for them.’ This, in our opinion, is 
a false deduction. CuttingB and grafts never produce varieties, 
they only preserve individual modifications which would be lost 
by seed. Our gardeners well know that new varieties are ob- 
tained only by seed ; that these varieties, if not maintained by 
cuttings or grafts, have, indeed, a general tendency in subse- 
quent generations to return to the primitive type, but that even 
in annuals there arc some individuals in each generation in which 
the aberration is preserved or even increased. The chances are 
that these. exceptional individuals left to themselves will perish, 
but if carefully cultivated and selected for seed, the aberration 
becomes more and more decided and permanent each succeeding 
generation, till at last the return towards the primitive typo is 
rare and exceptional. So it is with our wheats. Our principal 
marked varieties, ancient as they are, and usually constant, are 
not always so. They will occasionally under certain circum- 
stances degenerate, or break out into fresh varieties. We admit 
that the so-called mummy-wheat was known to the ancient 
Egyptians precisely similar to that cultivated in the present 
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day, but that is no proof* that it has maintained itself constantly 
distinct by hereditary descent during the whole period. The 
branched spike is a form which wheat has a tendency to assume 
under particular circumstances, and an approach to it may be 
often observed in some of our corn-fields during remarkably 
luxuriant harvests ; but as it affords no advantage to farmers 
in our climate, no endeavours have been used to preserve it. 

This leads us to the next objection, that the several species of 
JEgilops cultivated in botanic gardens maintain for years their 
distinctive characters without any tendency to change into 
wheat, and that cultivated grasses in general do not break out 
into varieties, especially in their seed. This is, however, no proof 
that they may not do so under other circumstances. It is 
stated that from 150 to 160 races of wheat have been culti- 
vated in the garden of Paris for thirty years, and, that Messieurs 
Yilmorin have for half a century kept up very extensive collec- 
tions of cerealia, which have remained always true and distinct. 
Yet it is never pretended that these 150 or 160 sorts of wheat 
are all distinct botanical species. In botanic gardens the object 
is not to raise new varieties, but to keep all the sorts as true as 
possible, and if the gardener selects his seed it will always be 
from the most characteristic plants. De Candolle’s whole chapter 
on the variations of species shows how readily hereditary races 
are formed, and grasses are not an exception to the general 
rule. To carry out. the experiment of the JEgilops with any 
chance of success the usual process of gardeners in search of 
new varieties must be adopted, — to sow the plant on a largo 
scale in different soils and in a climate known to be favourable, 
— to search carefully for any seedlings that may show the 
slightest tendency to vary in the required direction, and to sow 
for the next generation the seeds of these only. W e have no 
doubt that, by patient perseverance in this course for a number 
of years, not only many so-called species of ./Egilops would be 
reduced to one type, but Mr. Fabre’s experiments, resulting in 
the conversion of JEgilops into wheat would again meet with the 
same success. 

These positive experiments arc met by the supposition that 
the plant upon which M. Fabrc worked was an accidental 
hybrid or cross between the common j3£gilops and the wheat 
growing in the adjoining fields. Mr. Godron, a careful experi- 
mentalist, has, they say, produced the same results by artificially 
crossing the two ; M. Fabre’s plant grew under circumstances 
which do not exclude the possibility of its being a natural 
hybrid, and therefore it is argued that all proof of the specific 
identity of the two parents is gone. 
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But natural hybrids between two species are very rare, and 9 
amongst grasses hitherto unknown. * The fecundation of ce- 
4 realia takes place in the bud before the stamina protrude and 
e whilst the glumes are cloSely applied against each other, which 
6 circumstance excludes all hybrid fecundation.’ 4 Experience 
f shows that different sorts . of wheat grown together never 
4 cross.’ Hybrids, moreover, are weak in constitution, and are 
seldom maintained beyond the second generation without arti- 
ficial fecundation from one of the parent speejes, in which case 
a gradual assimilation to the latter has place. And supposing, 
as we contend, that wheat is but an extreme race of JEgilops, 
the crossing these two races would have precisely the result 
obtained by Mr. Godron, the production of an intermediate 
race. Mr. Godron’s supposition that the plants successively 
cultivated by M. Pabre were always fertilised by the pollen 
floating in the air from the neighbouring wheat-fields is per- 
fectly gratuitous, unsupported by a single observed fact, and in 
direct contradiction to much that we know of the physiology of 
grasses. 

One argument remains to be noticed. It is absurd to sup- 
pose, we are told, 4 that men in their early rude state would 
4 have been tempted to cultivate for their food any grains which 
4 were not tolerably weighty and nutritious, such as wheat, 

4 barley, rye, or oats, pretty nearly as they are at the present 
4 day. Do we see barbarous nations attempt the cultivation of 
4 JEgilops and so many other grasses moderately farinaceous ? 

4 Have men but little civilised ever the idea that long cultivation 
4 could ameliorate a species ? And if they arrived at this idea 
4 was not their state of society an obstacle to the effective appli- 
4 cation of the principle ? The more ancient we suppose agri- 
4 culture to have been, and the more distant its origin in times of 
4 ignorance, the more probable it is that cultivators would have 
4 chosen species offering from the outset incontestable advantages.’ 

We certainly admit that man in an early stage of civilisation 
would not theoretically set about agricultural experiments, but 
we contciid that, from the moment he began to cultivate at all, 
the gradual improvement of the plants he sowed would be the 
natural consequence. And as to his selection of grain for that 
purpose, wc believe that of the wild grasses of Palestine, Greece, 
and Sicily, none have a larger and more nutritious seed than 
those very JEgilops, Hordeums, Sorghums, Panicums, &c., 
whose presumed descendants are now known under the names 
of wheat, barley, millet, &c. Civilised nations do not now 
cultivate JEgilops, because they possess the long cultivated 
varieties which are much better, and barbarous nations do not 
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1 live where iEgilops grows. A wild grass, glycerin, fiuitans , 
which we* should never think of cultivating so small is its seed, 
is nevertheless extensively harvested in north-eastern Europe, and 
its grain imported even into this cduntry. under the name of 
Manna Croup . 

If any of our cultivated races of wheat should be found grow- 
ing really wild, as it is pretended, in the ravines of Mesopotamia 
or the valleys of Mount Sipylus in Asia Minor, we might be 
induced to modify our opinions ; but the facts adduced are far 
too vague and partial to be entitled to any weight ; and from all 
that is now known we are led to conclude that our common 
.wheats are the offspring of JEgilops ovata taken into cultivation 
in the earliest stages of human civilisation. The arguments 
which have led to this result point out the course to be followed 
in the investigation of the wild types of other long-cultivated 
plants of obscure origin. The plant must be traced back to tho 
region where it was first taken into cultivation, and we must 
there look out, amongst the wild plants of the district, for that 
species which is at once most nearly allied to the cultivated plant 
in question, and sufficiently abundant to have attracted the 
notice of the early inhabitants in their endeavour to procure 
food or raiment from the herb of the field. 

The careful researches of De Candolle in regard to above 
150 of the most generally cultivated species are an, important 
contribution to this most interesting inquiry. And although 
he has not been able to connect above half that number with 
any certainty with their wild types, yet he has much restricted 
the limits within which the native country of each is to be 
sought for ; and we cannot do better than close the subject in 
his words 

‘ Wc see that almost all cultivated species have a known origin, if 
not as to the exact country, at least as to the primary divisions of 
the globe to which the country belongs. It is therefore useless to 
suppose the disappearance of any region undor tho ocean since the 
invention of cultivation, still less to imagine a miraculous and special 
creation of plants for cultivation independently of ordinary species. 
The whole of the facts taken together prove that men merely culti- 
vated those species which were within their reach, and which ap- 
peared to offer to them some advantage. In certain cases they carried 
them with them from one country to another, but frequently also 
they found them on their arrival in a new region. .In particular, the 
absolute diversity in the cultivated species of the old and the new 
world, shows how much these two continents were isolated, as well 
as their inhabitants, from a .period which it is now impossible to fix. 9 

, If the theory of the dispersion of vegetation over our globe, 
guiding in our conjectures as to its primitive geography, is 
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mainly founded on the distribution of bpecies, there is another 
consideration by which the conclusions arrived at may often be 
essentially confirmed or controlled. We allude to the fact that 
species which botanically ’resemble each other, have their origin 
very fluently in the same or nearly adjoining regions. Genera 
and families have, like species, their centres of creation and geo- 
graphical distribution. 

What is a genus? is a. question which has led to as much con- 
troversy and difference of opinion as any other of the funda- 
mental principles of botanical arrangement. Yet without a 
clear understanding of the rules to be followed in the delimita- 
tion of generic groups, the whole science is in danger of being 
again plunged into the chaos from whence it was extricated by 
Linnaeus’s happy invention of the substantive genus. Many 
naturalists of the present day consider it indeed to hiyre no 
existence in nature, but to be a mere creature of the imagination, 
a kind of instrument to enable man to classify the infinity of 
forms exhibited by nature, so as to bring them regularly before 
him one after the other in masses reduced to the capacity of his 
comprehension. Others, with De Candolle, believe them to be 
real agglomerations of species more evident and more natural 
than species themselves. The truth probably lies between these 
two extremes. We think that all species may be arranged into 
groups indicated by nature, so as to divide and sub-divide the 
whole vegetable kingdom ad infinitum , but that the precise limits 
and extent of each group, — call it class, order, family, tribe, 
genus, or section, — are purely arbitrary. But the considerations 
upon which these conclusions are founded would lead us far 
beyond our present limits. It is from want of space, not from 
any deficiency in the interest or importance of the subject, that 
we pass over the definition of generic groups, and refrain from 
any details connected with their geography. Climate and 
station, which restrict within certain limits the area of species, 
have little or no influence on that of genera.^ This depends 
much more on circumstances of original creation, and must be 
well studied in speculating on the early history of vegetation. 
When we see large American genera represented by a very few 
species in Eastern Asia, with one or two extending westwards 
even to Europe ; when we find numerous Californian and^ North- 
west Mexican genera represented by analogous species in Chili 
and Bolivia ; when we trace great resemblance in generic forms, 
if not in species, between New Zealand, South Australia, the 
southern extremity of America, and the Antarctic regions 
generally; between the East Indian Peninsula and North 
tropical Africa; between Java, Ceylon, and South tropical 
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Africa, we cannot avoid speculations on the ancient continuity 
of lands similar to those we are led into by the identity of 
certain species. But this part of the science is in its infancy. 
The known facts upon which we must; found our reasoning sire 
as yet few and often vague and insufficiently authenticated. It 
is to be hoped that De Candolle’s work may induce enlightened 
explorers like Hooker and Thomson to collect inuterisils with the 
express object of assisting our researches ; that future theorists in 
geographical botany will see the paramount importance of a 
correct investigation of their facts ; and, above all, that a true 
knowledge of the area of a species must depend on an accurate 
appreciation of its botanical limits and variations. Systematic 
botany, which it has been the fashion of late years to hold in so 
much contempt, is never tlieless the groundwork upon which 
the correctness of the speculation of the physiologist and geo- 
graphical botanist must mainly depend. But the botanist who 
devotes himself to it should always bear in mind that it consists 
not in the technical description of specimens, hut in the due 
appreciation of species and affinities ; that he who demonstrates 
a fact such as the specific identity of two plants hitherto believed 
to be distinct, or the affinities of an obscure vegetable, renders 
a far greater service to science than he who discovers, describes, 
or invents any number of supposed new species. 


Art. VIII. — Perversion , or the Causes and Consequences of In- 
fidelity: A Tale for the Times . 3 vols. London: 1856. 

\AThen a work of fiction - depends in any degree for its in- 
terest on the adroit management and natural succession 
of supposed events, the imagination of the writer is checked and 
limited by the ordinary conditions of life, and Ills unfitness for 
the work he has undertaken is soon detected and exposed. It is 
thus that the greatest masters in the art have always shrunk 
from strange, though possible, incidents, and have given to their 
.design the effect of a scries of occurrences, each of which might 
pass before the observation of the reader without exciting 
either incredulity or amazement, but which, taken as a whole, 
produce the agreeable impression of interesting reality. Thus 
the example of the best authorities has established or confirmed 
the paradox that c truth is stranger than fiction,’ and it is left 
to those who are content with the approbation of the thought- 
less and the uneducated to excite the fancy of the public by the 
invention or even the. reproduction of astonishing or inconsistent 
circumstances. 
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But when we pass from the fictitious historian of the outer 
world to the regions of what Mr. Disraeli has called f psycho- 
( logical romance/ and to the delineation of character not as 
manifested in acts but as 1 developed by mental processes, the 
case is altogether different. Here we are entirely at the mercy 
of the ingenious author. We have no canon for the distances 
of thought, no gauge for the depths of the imagination ; when 
the moods of our own temperament do not understand one 
another, how can we judge with precision of other natures and 
of other minds? We cannot take our own experience as the 
standard, for we know not how we should have thought or felt 
under such various circumstances; nor can we predicate that our 
own faculties might not, under sufficient pressure, have been dis- 
turbed or distorted in any degree, or in any direction, that the 
writer may chouse to depict. Our sympathy with such a book 
will, no doubt, mainly depend on the truthful representation ot 
emotions we recognise in ourselves, of thoughts that have arisen 
in our own minds when in analogous positions, of moral dangcis 
to which we have ourselves been exposed, of internal struggles 
in which we ourselves have contended ; but still we are able 
also to comprehend more than we have known, and to enjoy 
the description of intellectual and spiritual operations the 
most remote from anything that has come to pass witlnn our- 
selves. 

Such observations especially apply to a class of writings with 
which our literature is now familiar, where the narrator is free 
to range not only through the ordinary phenomena of percep- 
tion and sensation, but through the mysterious world of leligious 
ideas. There he can make his characters subject to what in- 
fluences he pleases, and those influences the sources ot whatevei 
actions it suits him to devise. He can attach any moral con- 
clusions lie chooses to any religious convictions he prefers; the 
wonders of the heart of man make any and every delineation 
credible; no consistency of conduct, no familiar sequence of 
events, are required ; the conditions of our moral nature, the 
force of habit, the laws of conscience, may be superseded by 
supernatural machinery, more marvellous than that of Genius ^ 
or Fairy, and yet indisputably possible in an order ot things 
where the most hardened criminal may bo convcrtecWin.-a 
moment, and the most devout enthusiast become deceiver or 
self-deceived. With such weapons as these in his armoury, 
much discretion in the use of them may well be demanded ot 

the author of a religious novel. . 

As long, indeed, as he contents himself with asserting or 
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defending his own positions, there can be little to complain of. 
If to ordinary readers his incidents appear to be improbable, or 
his thesis to be crudely stated, or his deductions to be extrava- 

S nt, his book will only find favour* with those whose sympa- 
etic experience may over-rule such objections ; if, on the con- 
trary, his theory is gracefully interwoven with his tale, and his 
opinions not roughly intruded on the reader but fairly evolved 
from the characters and situations, the interest will extend 
beyond mere theological associations, and the writer may hope, 
if not to convince, at least to propitiate, those who may be 
opposed to his peculiarities of doctrine. 

There are many sensible persons to whpm all religious fiction 
is essentially repulsive : the language of poetry itself appears to 
them presumptuous in its attempt to convey the grandeur of 
religious ideas, and any other treatment but the plain narration 
of fact or the serious methods of argument or persuasion appears 
ill-suited to the expression of feelings connected with the problem 
of the destiny of the soul of man. They conceive that fancy 
may innocently deal with the varied conditions of thi9 life and 
the affections and passions which ornament or deform it, but 
that if she be permitted to interfere with our moral and spiritual 
relations to the invisible world there is great danger of weaken- 
ing the sense of religious realities, and of substituting a vague 
imaginativeness for earnest and practical belief. To this it has 
been replied that the objection if fairly urged would extend to 
all works of fiction whatever, for the religious man would be the 
last to desire to exclude the action of religious motives and prin- 
ciples from anything that professed to be a true representation 
of human life. We do not allude to this controversy with the 
hope of leading it to any conclusion, but only to suggest that 
its very existence enforces the duty of bringing religious fiction 
into harmony with the sacred principles upon which it rests. If 
we are to have novels about Christianity, let them be written in 
a truly Christian spirit ; if we are to have sketches of religious 
life, let them be drawn in a temper of religious reverence ; for 
with all the licence the range of the subject affords, and with 
the temptation to misrepresent and misinterpret the .opinions of 
"others to which we are all liable, — and not the less so when con- 
sciouAof the sincerity of our own, — if a man permits himself to 
make religious fiction a vehicle of controversy or even of satire, 
he is in > peril not only of committing gross injustice, but of 
exhibitingj^nd encouraging the mockery of the very sentiments 
and principles which he most desires to recommend to the 
respect of mankind. 
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It is now some years since a very subtle dialeotician, who holds 
a prominent place in the theological history of his country, be- 
coming conscious of the insecurity of the foundation on which 
he had induced many good and able men to rest their faith, and 
regarding with complacency for himself the proximate refuge of 
an infallible Church, drew with a masterly hand a picture of the 
divisions and difficulties of Protestantism, of the emptiness and 
discomfort of all forms of private judgment, and, after exhaust- 
ing every phase of independent belief, left his bewildered reader 
to choose between Atheism and Borne. Here in some sort the 
end justified the means ; every step that sunk beneath the foot 
of the aspirant only served to guide him to the support and 
defence which at his will he could grasp and feel secure. But 
notwithstanding this possible vindication, the book was painful 
to every honest man ; for it argued no tender conscience and no 
gentle heart in the teacher who could thus lay bare the vanity 
of doctrines which he had once taught and believed, — who could 
regard with this contemptuous pity the passionate prayers and 
earnest yearning after truth of his former self and of other 
pious men, and could expose with a malicious pleasure the fluc- 
tuations and turmoil of the deep human soul. In the volumes 
before us, we recognise much of the tone and spirit of * The 

* Loss and Gain’ of Mr. Newman, without the logical conclusion 
that might palliate the harmfulness of that production. They 
are the work of a scholar and a practised writer, not, indeed, 
experienced in dealing with fictitious characters or in devising 
an ingenious fable, but familiar with speculation and controversy, 
capable of presenting his own views in a clear and commanding 
style, and of depicting the opinions of others with a coarse 
humour which insinuates more than it asserts, and at the same 
time leaves on the uncritical reader an impression of heartiness 
and simplicity. 

A finer sense of this faculty would have prevented the in- 
sertion of many stories which strike us as old friends not 
improved t by a new dress. We have all heard of the charity- 
school-boy who, when asked if he had been baptized, said ( he 

* did not remember, but that he had certainly been vaccinated,’, 
but we never expected to find in any * Art of Pluck ’ that such 
a question or answer had passed in an examination for an Oxford 
degree. It has been amusingly related of a Newmarket trainer 
that he was so confused with the nomenclature of the horses 
entrusted to his care, that ho called Alcides Allsidei J and when 
set right, balanced the blunder by designating Ironsides Iron- 
si-des ; but whatever small fun there may be in this anecdote 
is entirely lost in its adaptation to a pedantic college-fellow who 
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loses the favour of his lady-love by pronouncing Walter Scott’s 
Dumbydtkes in a classical fashion. 

We would not, however, reproacfy with these small defects 
an author whose evident imitations of popular writers show he is 
not conscious of any peculiar originality in this line of literature, 
did they not illustrate the want of delicate tact, of which this 
work offers many other and more important examples. It 
appears that the object of this ‘ Tale of the Times ’ is to 
snow by what means certain persons are ( perverted 1 from the 
right way, and what are the consequences of such * perversion 5 
to themselves and to others. Now this right way, from which 
whoever deviates is a * pervert,’ is a temperate and reasonable 
form of practical Christianity, which the writer believes to be 
all-sufficient for all varieties of mankind under all conditions, 
physical or metaphysical, and which every living man must 
be content with, unless he is a rascal or a fool. We have no 
word to say against the theological system which all who arc 
not * perverted ’ are here bound to adopt as their rule of life 
and thought. It is moderate Church-of-Englandism, free from 
scepticism on one hand and fanaticism on the other, more evan- 
gelical than Paley, and less liberal than Arnold ; such a religion, 
in fact, as thousands of conscientious Englishmen have found to 
be their daily happiness and their eternal hope. It would be a 
perfectly legitimate object for a religious fiction ter show how 
men are led away from such a blessing, and how they may be 
led back to it ; and though the problem is a somewhat abstruse 
one (seeing that it involves all the reasons why Christianity has 
not got possession of the world in eighteen hundred years), yet 
the attempt has been frequently made with more or less suc- 
cess. 

But the * perverts ’ in this book consist of a young man and 
a young woman, who grow up without religious faith simply 
from the cause that there is nothing either in their family life, 
or in the rest of the world with which they come in contact, to 
teach it them. Unless it is assumed that every well-born En- 
glishman or Englishwoman is naturally a good Christian, — as the 
. Abhb Lamennais said somewhere that every Gallican thought he 
had nothing to do but to present a French passport to St. Peter 
at the door of heaven, — the moral of this work is unintelligible; 
or else the hero and heroine must have been the subject of 
some special Providence, first to have acquired and secondly to 
have retailed any sound religious notions whatever. The boy 
has no father, a selfish, worldly, foolish mother, a brutalising 
school-education, a crazy German tutor; as ho grows up the 
current religion presents itself to him in one form more dis- 
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gusting and absurd than another ; he becomes a member of a 
society whose sole. object is to combine debauchery with infi- 
delity, and, as if this were not enough, he is haunted from his 
very childhood by a Mcphistopheles of the newest fashion, a 
gentleman of gigantic abilities, universal knowledge, grand 
moral faculties employed for the worst objects and the meanest 
ends, and aided in his diabolical intrigues, not indeed by the 
supernatural intervention of the witches of the Brocken, but 
by the infernal machinations of the Mormons <of the Great Salt 
Lake of Utah. In truth, except a few years at Eton, there is 
no period of this youth’s life in which he is not exposed to the 
most corrupting atmqsphere, and the fact that he should pre- 
serve so much of his liettcr nature as to be susceptible of 
religious influences as soon as they appear to him under a rea- 
sonable and consistent aspect, and be awakened to a conviction 
of the truth by one superficial letter of a pious clergyman, 
would rather prove that there are some men who cannot be 
perverted than that c perversion 5 is the ‘ Tale of the Tifhes.’ 

In the same sense the portraiture and story of Charles 
Bampton’s sister excite no feeling but that of infinite compassion. 
This diameter is outlined with a precision and delicacy far 
superior to anything else in the book, and is a specimen of the 
powers of the writer, where he allows his talent to work freely, 
unchecked by some obtrusive moral or invidious application. 
The dangerous effect of continuous sickness in spoiling the fresh 
nature of childhood, the self-absorption and self-importance 
which it induces, and the sense of injury which ensues when 
improved health restores the patient to the ordinary duties and 
cares of life, are excellently described, and lead up naturally 
to the fatal catastrophe of the deceived and deserted woman, 
when suicide presents itself to her as the preservation of her 
unborn child from a life of misery and reproach, as well as her 
sole escape from disgrace and calamity. The letter in which 
she announces and vindicates her intention recalls and emulates 
in its pathetic sophistry the conclusion of 6 Werther,’ and will 
undoubtedly shock many persons who may be unwilling to 
admit an apology on the score of dramatic propriety. 

The villain is taken from the most horrific school of the last 
century skilfully adapted to the nineteenth. His cruelty so 
tortures and debases our Faust when at school that it requires 
the contrivance of a change of name, and an incredible altera-* 
tion of features by a gunshot wound received in a duel, to 
enable him to act the part of the demon undetected, while at 
once an Oxford undergraduate and a dignitary of the Mormon 
Church. There he desolates the souls of the young men about 
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him by the example of his- profligate life, as well as by his phi- 
losophic talk of Hegel, Goethe, and Carlyle, while he preserves 
the best of reputations in his college and the favour of its 
respectable head; and subsequently, having used his influence 
as a writer in the * Times ’ to be made a Secretary of Legation, 
he summons Lord Palmerston as a witness to character when 
he is tried for perjury and bigamy, and whilo receiving sentence 
he is able (such is his strength of mind) to abstract his atten- 
tion from the scene before him, and, as the judge is moralising 
on his offence, to meditate plans of future profit and ambitious 
schemes to be realised on the other side of the Atlantic when 
his imprisonment should be over.' r . 

But tiiis vulgar and overstrained impersonation of what infidelity 
comes to is fairly matched by the characteristics of large portions 
of the Anglican Church, as they fall under Charles’s observation, 
and become active agents in his * perversion.’ There is a popular 
Evangelical preacher who has broken the heart of the woman to 
whom life is engaged by running off with an earl’s daughter, 
and who after her death devotes all his spiritual- energies to fresh 
matrimonial speculation. He is represented as trafficking in 
piety like the advertisements of the * Rouser ’ (Record ?) news- 
paper, * that compound of superstition, formalism, unscrupulous 

* dishonesty, and malignant uncharitableness,’ and as * singing 

* an old song by rote, which he learns not from Soripture but 

* tradition.’ There is a * deputation ’ from a prophetical society 
in the shape of a drunken Irishman, who collects a large sub- 
scription for the Murphy-fund to save himself from arrest, and 
who, finding his carpet-jbag missing at a railway terminus, steals 
a portmanteau. Theresa a young lady who flirts from preacher 
to preacher, regards herramily as in a Pagan state, and * makes 

* millinery her business and millenarianism her recreation ; ’ and 
there is a child of eight years old, who ‘ won’t play with little 

* George Rubrick because he is a nasty tractarian.’ 

The High Church section is sketched in colours equally attrac- 
tive. An Archdeacon, who has been an infidel at college, and who 
still laughs in his sleeve at the opinions he professes, — while 
acting as secretary to his bishop, requests an old lady, who 
presents her eon to a rich rectory, to send her title-deeds to h» 
solicitor for inspection, that he may satisfy himself that there 
can be no other claimant. The solicitor is instructed to raise 
some ingenious doubts ‘about the validity of the title, and to 
protract the discussion beyond six months after the vacancy, 
when Mrs. Jones is informed that her title is defective, and the 
son of the Archdeacon is collated to the benefice. ‘ The sharp 
practice of this worthy on other occasions has . frequently 
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brought him into courts of law, where he is roughly handled 
both by Counsel and juries ; but he is sustained by a body of 
ecclesiastioal janissaries who defend him, right or wrong. The 
Bon delivers an admirable* charge at a confirmation, interspersed 
with sharp hits against the Archbishop of Canterbury, and all 
but swears at the curate who is accompanying the catechumens. 
The train of his surplice is borne by six Sunday-school children, 
and he preaches on the text. * If any provide not for his own, 

‘ he is worse than an infidel. 9 He is very amusing in society, 
tells several good stories, but has one look meant for insinuating, 
which must be the very one with which the Evil One uttered the 
‘ great original, fatal, ljc/ Again : a sham Dean arrives with a 
rescript signed ‘ John Tomphulia,’ ‘given from our palace, in 
‘ this our cathedral city of Squatterville,’ to collect funds for 
the church of that interesting colony, and behaves with a pru- 
riency of manners which no hyper-clerical costume ought to 
have protected from summary personal chastisement. Then 
appears a Roman-Catholic convert to agitate for a petition 
against the Ecclesiastical-Titles Bill, in the uniform of an 
Austrian officer,— while an Ecclesiological Society discusses and 
groans over the profanation of the early-English church of 
Hogg’s Norton, ‘ dedicated to that blessed saint and martyr, St. 
‘ Sus;’ and a lady finds her chief consolation for the death 
of her daughter in working a cloth for the credence-table, 
fortified by the heterogeneous authority of Mr. Carlyle, that 
‘ Work is Worship.* 

After such representations of the two chief parties in the 
Establishment, we might naturally hope to hear of some such 
phrase as ‘ Broad Church,’ and to discover that these extra- 
vagant caricatures were really intended to set off by contrast 
a large and liberal scheme of Christianity manifesting itself 
rather in good works than in good words, and labouring to 
make the Gospel a reality of internal life, not only to the 
thoughtful student, but to the masses of the people now suffi- 
ciently educated to be no longer credulous, but far from un- 
willing to become credent of holiness and Christian truth when 
offered to them with the sympathy and single-mindedness of 
the first disciples of the Founder. But, instead of this, we 
arc introduced, as the next step in the hero’s religious expe- 
rience, to a society in one of our Universities composed of 
young men of active minds, some of whom have attained the 
highest honours, but which' is nothing more or less than a 
conspiracy against all religion and morality. We will not 
content ourselves with denouncing this as a strange libel 
against either of our great academic bodies, but, we will say 
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further, that if this author is a member of cither of them, his 
observation must have been singularly clouded by ill health, ill 
humour, or some other evil impulse, for him to deem such a 
picture of the more distinguished youth of this, or, indeed, 
of any time> faithful and fair. In all such places of educa- 
tion there will be such voluntary associations, and we have 
most of us felt their beneficent influences. Whether united 
for objects of mere recreation, or for higher and graver pur- 
poses, which of *us has not experienced the advantage of the 
intimate interchange of young thought, the conflict of eager 
argiunent, the multiplication of knowledge by the very act of 
imparting it, and the 

* Sweet belated talk on winter nights, 

With friends whom growing time keeps dear to me ? * 

Who, too, is unconscious, or condemnatory, as he looks back on 
these spring-days of life, of the harmless conceit of those who, 
having fresh landed in some new region of speculation or science, 
walked about with the air of discoverers and rulers, till, in 
a very short time, they met the real authorities of the place, 
who reduced them to their proper level, — or of the innocuous 
incongruity, the humorous borderland that lies between truth 
possessed and truth anticipated, which it requires only a 
good heart and a good head to convert into the loftiest wis- 
dom? Surely there is some woeful perversion’ in the mind 
of the man who could perceive in such a connexion only a bond 
of malice-prepense against the principles of social order, of 
duty, and of religion. Those who are worn in the world’s ways 
may join themselves together to do these things, but neither 
British nor any other youth, have such terms of communion. 
To undermine, to destroy, to corrupt, arc not their projects: 
rather to construct, even in the air, — rather to build, even 
up to Heaven. It was surely not worth this writer’s while to 
render his book, as he has done, inadmissible to a decorous 
drawing-room, by a supposed imitation of the proceedings of 
such a Society ; and the moral corruption of the subject of his 
talc might have been contrived by some leas elaborate, nurife 
natural, and more charitable process. 

But the evident object of all these descriptions is to incul- 
cate that, while positive divergence from the via media of 
orthodoxy leads the culprit to these extremities of folly and 
even of crime, all doubts and difficulties on this subject in the 
immature mind result in an entire negation of truth and in 
contempt of all laws human and divine. This is the right royal 
way to deal with heretics both positive and negative. Only 
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assume that persons who believe, or who do not believe, so-and- 
so, will do so-and-so, and then put them on their trial for the 
offence. Then prove the belief or the disbelief, and forthwith 
pronounce sentence before God and the people. It is singular 
that in all the infinite variety of modes in which this proceed- 
ing lias been attempted, it has never succeeded in convincing 
the sufferer of the justice of the penalty, and rarely in prevent- 
ing a recurrence of the misdemeanour. , 

We would now select this author’s judgment of Mr. Carlyle 
and his works as a model of his manner of extravagant calumny. 
Mr. Carlyle’s philosophy may be right or wrong, deep or 
shallow, clear or muddy, nftiything you please ; but we never, 
up to this time, met with anyone who doubted the sincerity of 
the man, or the singleness of mind with which his views of men 
and things arc propounded. But we arc here informed that all 
this rude simplicity is a cloak for an astute design against the 
faith of his age and country. lie is here exhibited as skilfully 
preparing the British public for his Pantheistic doctrines, by 
gradually insinuating them under the phrases of common 
Christianity, — as creeping on from the guarded sentiments of 
his earlier essays to the avowal of a creed diametrically opposed 
in morality and religion to that of Christendom, — as using the 
apotheosis of Oliver to induce the belief that he is an orthodox 
Puritan, — as conducting his siege with great adroitness, not 
attempting to storm the citadel, but availing himself of all 
practical shelter by the method of zig-zag, and as adopting the 
language of all successful creeds in turn, to show, by his culo- 
giums, that he believes the truth that is in them, a principle 
which has received its final development in the adoption of the 
Christian Scriptures by the apostles of Mormonism. No proof 
of these monstrous assertions is attempted. They arc simply 
affirmed ; just as we might assume that the real aim of Mr. Car- 
lyle, in his vindication of Cromwell, is the decapitation of Queen 
Victoria, or that it is the esoteric meaning of € Sartor Resartus’ 
to annihilate the trade of the British tailor, and to reduce the 
present islander to the condition of the ancient Piet. 

Lesser examples of this sort of malice — by-hits which, if 
perhaps not very clever, still may succeed in giving pain to 
somebody — are liberally interspersed. The description of St. 
Paul, as ‘ a narrow-minded Jew? who fancied that he lived in 
* a perpetual state of ccstacy, and whose brain was most pro- 
‘ bably affected by paralysis,’ is a hit at Professor Jowett, who 
will be found to have never said anything of the kind when the 
passage referred to is taken with the context of his most learned 
and pious work, but who may be injured to some small extent 
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by this allusion, in the minds of those who have not read 
him. -Again, some exceptionable character here admires * Saffi, 

* Maesani, and the other magnanimous champions of liberty, who, 

* by precept and example, have exhibited the poniard as the only 

* regenerator of nations,’ — thus gratuitously and superfluously 
introducing the first of these two names solely as a hit at an irre- 

■ proachable gentleman, whose political'life, apart from his opinions, 
has been considered by the governing body of our most loyal 
and conservative university as sufficiently pure to justify them 
in attaching him officially to their system of instruction. The 
re-baptism of Mr. Palmer, or the sentimentalities of Mr. Faber 
towards his pupils, can be no matter of public interest, and must 
be brought in solely for the purpose of annoying those persons 
and their friends. And where no special attack is made on any 
individual, a grand jumble of names, often the most incongruous, 
is selected for obloquy, — Fichte, Miss Martineau, Emerson, 
Goethe, in one bundle, — Goethe, Hegel, Schelling, Spinosa, 
in another, — leaving on the reader’s mind the impression that 
this is not the way that a writer speaks of authorities whose 
force and meaning he has thoroughly ascertained. It should be 
left to schoolboys and small journalists to affect this apparatus 
of learning and frivolously to bandy about great names in lite- 
rature and philosophy. 

We know an eminent preacher who is in the habit of staring 
in the commencement of his discourse the propositions he in- 
tends to controvert with so much completeness, clearness, and 
power, that, if the attention of the hearer slackens as the argu- 
ment goes on, he is in peril of coming away with a much 
stronger impression of the validity of the objection than of the 
Buccess of the refutation. . A similar danger is incidental to all 
argumentative fictions where the main body of the work is 
taken up with the delineations of some moral malady, but where 
literary etiquette demands that the remedy should be satis- 
factory and the restoration entire. The dignity of the victory 
of course is enhanced by the force and energy of the assail- 
ants ; and thus the framer of .the story accumulates the diffi- 
culties or exhausts the doubts, confident in his own ability 
to moke all -smooth and certain at. last. In this expectation, 
however, he is often Badly deceived, for criticism is far easier 
than construction, and many can vigorously assault where few 
can convincingly defend. It might indeed be expected that the 
unfairness with which all adverse persons and principles are 
represented in these volumes would anticipate any embarrass- 
ment of this nature, and that the wary author could with 
facility contrive to lay the very foolish phantoms he had 
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evoked. But nevertheless, after so many pages of exaggeration 
and abuse, it becomes difficult to establish any positive proposi- 
tions which shall content the sincere and dispassionate inquirer. 
And thus we find the supposed * Conversion * not more reasonable 
than the * Perversion.’ For as it must have been a base reli- 
gion whioh would not have been shocked by such odious forms 
of Christianity, so it must be a weak infidelity that could be 
satisfied by such arguments as these. The chief objections 
of the sceptic are here stated to be the want of positive intel- 
lectual proof of the truth of Christianity, the incredibility of 
the verbal inspiration of the Bible, and the universal discre- 
pancy between Christian principle and practice — grave matters, 
.no doubt, which have demanded and received the consideration 
of thousands of serious men. But what can be the worth of 
the mental history of a man who waits till the end of the third 
volume of his experience to be told, that the Christian religion 
is of the heart and not of the head alone — that the Bible may 
be a divine revelation, even though its writers were not infal- 
lible on all subjects of secular knowledge — and that, as long 
as mankind is full of contradictions about everything else, we 
have no right to expect it to be consistent on religion ? Is it 
decently probable that such solutions would have been so novel 
to a well-educated, truth-seeking, Englishman of our time, that, 
when supported and illustrated by the example of two or three 
zealous individuals, they would at once have dispelled all the 
clouds of unbelief, and sent him to die at Scutari in the holy 
work of nursing the rick British soldier? The characters, 
indeed, of these exemplary ministers of the Gospel prove how 
effectively this author can describe what he admires, when for 
a short time he suspends his theological acerbity and trusts to 
his better imagination. Charles Bampton expresses his deep 
regret that he aid not know them sooner, and so do we. 

We resume our objections to this book. It is both intolerant 
and irreverent— two faults which go together oftener than is 
supposed. True veneration respects the consciences of other 
men and is tonder for their troubles as for its own. Intolerance 
belongs to a hard temper and a proud stomach and a wilful 
mind, utterly inconsistent with the spirit of reverence, which is 
humble, unselfish, and forgiving. IIow can a man who thinks 
of, and treats, the creeds and the doubts of others, as this writer 
docs, expect that the sarcasm and the slander shall ^top just 
Bhort of his own proportion of faith and of his own allowance of 
dogma. If he can jeer, as he does, at things serious to High or 
Low Churchmen, will not others be found who will jest at his 
Bhore of credulity, and pronounce him too, in his measure, 
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superstitious and absurd ? If he can regard with scorn the 
difficulties and scruples of all honest men who do not quite 
attain his quantum of belief, and can represent Unitarians as 
c being ashamed of the name of Christians/ why should not 
those who are discontented with his Christianity, either from a 
historical or spiritual point of view, declare him to be a secret 
conspirator against the truth, plausibly veiling his infidelity 
under the colour of a moderate rationalism ? Such words have 
been spoken against far deeper theologians, against far wiser 
and more temperate controversialists than he is ; and it will, and 
ought to be, in vain for those who are at once the satirists of all 
shapes of piety that do not happen to please them and the ma- 
ligners of all religious ideas more confprehensive than their own, 
to appeal to the moderation and good sense of their own scheme 
of theology to save them from opprobrium and misrepresenta- 
tion. It is a wretched game, played by all parties at a loss, 
and to the satisfaction only of the spectator who sympathises 
with none of these tilings and finds a diversion in the fray. 
We sincerely lament that so well-furnished a combatant as the 
author of e Perversion * should have descended into this arena, 
and we trust we may never see him there again. 

The ‘ Causes and Consequences of Infidelity ’ in this age and 
country lie far other-wliere than in these three volumes post- 
octavo ; we shall not commit the similar error of attempting to 
state them in a review. Wo would rather direct attention to 
what is being done to remedy or mitigate the evil. The British 
arc no irreligious people. There may be formalism in church 
and chapel- building, but the enormous impulse given to those 
enterprises of late years proves the existence of a large demand 
and supply of the external signs of Christian communion : the 
internal reality may or may not be there, but at any rate there 
is the ample framework for the breath of man and the grace 
of God to animate. We can compare with satisfaction the 
Establishment of our day with that of fifty years ago. Give 
to each section of opinion its due, and we shall find that none 
has been without its effect, in stimulating energy, in exposing 
abuses, in awakening the sense of responsibility. A Bishop 
may not resign his see exactly after the Apostolic method, but 
fifty years ago an incompetent Bishop would never have thought 
at all of surrendering half his income for the good bf his dio- 
cese. TJhc Evangelical clergy may preach a narrow and partial 
theology, but Mr. Close welcomes the British Association to 
Cheltenham in a speech full of appreciation of the just rela- 
tions between science and religion. Dr. Hook may dangerously 
elevate the sacerdotal office above the claims and rights of free 
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thought^ but he builds a cathedral at Leeds by voluntary zeal, 
animates that great town with generous and charitable feelings, 
and advocates the most liberal and least ecclesiastical plan of 
popular education. Mr. Slaurice may have incurred the wrath 
of Dr. Jelf, and lost a sphere of usefulness in consequence of 
having maintained a doctrine that Jeremy Taylor avowed, but 
that has not prevented him from winning the affectionate devo- 
tion of a large mass of the working-men of England, whom he 
is leading on in a safe and sound path of spiritual and intellec- 
tual enlightenment, and, by the establishment of P eople’s-col- 
leges, endowing with a system of training, which bids fair to 
realise all the advantages that Dr. Birkbcck’s excellent project 
of Mechanics’ Institutes has hitherto failed to secure. Such, 
and, if we can get them, yet broader means and yet better 
instruments, are all that wo know of that are compatible 
with the 6 liberty of prophesying 9 and the divergences of 
opinion which are the essential condition of our moral and 
political life. The burning diatribes and tormenting sarcasms 
of such writings as those we have censured are autos de fc of 
quite another order, and not likely to be even as effective as 
their practical predecessors in the same line. For the baneful 
machinery of persecution, when implacably and unremittingly 
exercised by principalities and powers, may in a great measure 
attain its end, but personal bigotry rarely affects in any degree 
the cause it assails, while it induces the individual to commit 
acts of injustice from which, in the ordinary transactions of daily 
life, he would shrink as from crime — inclines him to overlook 
in himself tempers which he would severely chastise in his chil- 
dren — and, if ho be one with whose name the literature of his 
time is familiar, destroys the worth and character of the' Writer, 
as it damages and diminishes the Man. 


AiiT. IX. — 1 . UAncien Regime et la R6volution. Par Alexis 
de TocquevilIiE. Paris: 1856. 

2. On the State of Society in France before^ the Revolution of 
1789, and on the Causes which led to that Event. By Alexis 
de Tocqueville. Translated by Henry Keeve. London : 
1856. 

Tt is always with some anxiety as well as with great ex- 
pectations that we open the second work of an author who 
has achieved a wide and lasting reputation by his first. There 
are m an y chances against its enhancing or even maintaining 
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his well-earned fame. On his earliest production^ man usually 
lavishes his utmost efforts and his utmost care ; it is the child 
of the fresh vigour of his youthful ppwers ; it is the depository 
of all the wisdom he has hived till then ; it is enriched and 
adorned with all the imagery which his fancy or his reading 
may have gathered round him ; it is the manifestation of what- 
ever may be original and striking in his genius ; and, in addi- 
tion to this, he will have bestowed upon its preparation for the 
world a degree *of sedulous and unsparing elaboration which 
those who have once won an assured position do not always 
devote to a second work. Subsequent productions may be 
the result of wider observation and guaturer thought, but the 
warm and vivid life which is distinctive of the first-fruits of the 
intellect is seldom there. 

In the case of the author of f Democracy in America ’ there 
was the more reason for such anxiety, inasmuch as the work 
by which he won his spurs in the field of Political Philosophy 
twenty years ago, was remarkable for qualities which usually 
belong to the later manhood of the mind — a wide and cautious 
range .of induction, deep speculative insight, and patient re- 
flection unusually profound in its spirit and sober in its tone. 
A maturer treatise could scarcely have been produced by a 
recluse who had grown far-seeing and passionless in solitude, 
or by a statesman who had grown grey and sad ill the expe- 
rience of administrative life ; and it was not easy to conjecture 
what would be the character of a book composed in the more 
advanced years of a life which was already ripe with/ the wisdom 
and soberness of age at eight and twenty. This volume is, 
however, in every way worthy of the high fame which M. de 
Tocqueville has so long enjoyed ; it is strikingly . similar in 
character to his early production, and indicates that his mind has 
been enriched and mellowed, rather than changed, with time and 
trial ; there is the same originality of view, the same care and 
independence of research, the same habit of proving everything 
and assuming nothing, the same fascinating and genial but 
consummate wisdom. What strikes and delights us still more, 
— for it is lamentably rare in even the ablest writings of the 
day, — is that the materials, are all thoroughly digested and assi- 
milated; there is no rude ore, requiring us to forgive its rude- 
ness in consideration of its value ; the jewel is polished, cut, 
and set as such precious stones deserve to t)e ; the workmanship 
is as perfect and as conscientious as that of an ancient statue. 
It is evident that no labour has been spared,, either in investi- 
gating facts, in evolving conclusions, or in marshalling these 
facts and conclusions in an order and a dress calculated to dis- 
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play them with the moat pleasing and convincing effect before 
the public eye. The style— including in this word the thoughts 
as well as the mere language — is in our view faultless ; uniting 
the tranquil depth of the mountain tarn with the crystal dear- 
ness of the mountain stream. 

It is not easy to review a book of which we admire every 
paragraph and agree with every sentiment ; especially when, as 
is the case here, the writer is treating of a period which he has 
so profoundly studied, and of a science which he has made so 
peculiarly his own. We can do little but sit at the feet of 
Gamaliel to listen and to learn — a novel and somewhat anomal- 
ous position for a critic, but, as a variety, not an unpleasing or 
unwholesome one. It may seem strange that a subject so 
thoroughly worn and trampled as the antecedents and causes of 
the great French Revolution, should yet not Have been ex- 
hausted ; and that M. de Tocqucville should have been able to 
throw upon it so much new light, and to treat it in a manner so 
entirely original. Yet so it is ; we feel after reading the 
volume before us as if for the first time we had obtained a real 
insight into the meaning and significance, the sources and the 
issues, of that vast convulsion — the greatest event by far of the 
last three centuries — one of the three great events of modern 
history. 

He thus explains both his present aim and the ultimate 
design of a more comprehensive work on the Revolution, to 
which this volume is the prelude. 

* The peculiar object of the work I now submit to the public is to 
explain why this great Revolution, which was in preparation at the 
same time over almost the whole continent of Europe, broke out in 
Franco sooner than elsewhere; why it sprang spontaneously from 
the society it was about to destroy ; and lastly, bow the old French 
Monarchy came to fall so completely and so abruptly. 

« Jt ia not my intention that the work I have commenced should stop 
short at this point. I hope, if time and my own powers permit it, to 
follow, through the vicissitudes of this long Revolution, these same 
Frenchmen with whom I have lived so familiarly under the old 
monarchy, and whom that state of society had formed, — to see them 
modified and transformed by the course of events, but without chang- # 
ing their nature, and constantly appearing before us with features 
somewhat different, but ever to be recognised. 

* With them I shall proceed to review that first epoch of 1789, when 
the love of equality and that of freedom shared their hearts — when 
they sought to found not only the institutions of democracy, but the 
institutions Of freedom— not only to destroy privileges, but to acknow- 
ledge and to sanction rights : a time of youth, of enthusiasm, of 
pride,* of generous aud sincere passion, which, in spite of its errors, 
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will live for ever in the memory of men, and which will still long 
continue to disturb the slumbers of those who seek to corrupt or to 
enslave them. 

4 Thus rapidly following the track of*tliis same Revolution, I shall 
attempt to show by what events, by what faults, by what miscarriages, 
this same French people was led at last to relinquish its first aim, 
and forgetful of freedom, to aspire only to become the equal servants 
of the World’s Master — how a government stronger and far more 
absolute than that which the Revolution hod overthrown, grasped 
and concentrated £ll the powers of the nation, suppressed the liberties 
which had been so dearly bought, putting in their place the counter- 
feit of freedom — calling “ sovereignty of the people ” the suffrages 
of electors who can neither inform themselves nor concert their 
operations, nor, in fact, choose — calling c Wote of taxes” the assent of 
mute and enslaved assemblies ; and while thus robbing the nation of 
the right of self-government, of the great securities of law, of freedom 
of thought, of speech, and of the pen, that is, of all the most precious 
and the most noble conquests of 1789, still daring to assume that 
mighty name. 

‘ I shall pause at the moment when the Revolution appears to me 
to have nearly accomplished its work and given birth to the modern 
society of France. That society will then fall under my observation : 
I shall endeavour to point out in what it resembles the society which 
preceded it, in what it differs, what wo have lost in this immense 
displacement of our institutions, what we have gained by it, and, 
lastly, what may be our future.’ (Pp. xiv— xvii.) 

Amid much profound reflection, and much interesting obser- 
vation, which, though miscellaneous, has all its bearing on the 
master idea, two salient features are discernible throughout the 
book. First, M. de Tocqueville applies himself to show that 
several of the most marked characteristics of the social and ad- 
ministrative state of France which we are accustomed to regard 
as the offspring of the Revolution, or of the Empire which 
sprung from it, were in 'truth of a much older date, and are 
traceable, and were nearly full grown, under the old French mo- 
narchy. Secondly, he searches out, with admirable sagacity and 
discernment, those peculiarities in the condition of the people 
during the eighteenth centuiy which not only prepared ami pro- 
duced the Revolution, but imparted to it the idiosyncratic fea- 
tures which distinguished it from all other political convulsions, 
and without a thorough knowJedge of which its special signifi- 
cance, and its anomalous caprices and persistencies, can never be 
adequately comprehended. He makes us enter into the interior 
life of the various classes of which the French Nation consisted, 
as that life was during the preceding century, with the notions, 
the wants, the aspirations, which it inevitably generated. He 
shows us the peasants, with their cruel oppressions and their 
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vindictive passions; the nobles, retaining all their previous 
privileges, but deprived of all their power, and relieved from 
or deserting all their duties ; the government, engrossing every- 
thing, but holding the reihs rather than guiding or ruling, often 
kind in intention even when most burdensome in fact, and pre- 
cipitating the Revolution still more by its imperfect and tardy 
virtue, than by its lingering and ineradicable vices ; and literary 
men, led on to the wildest and most disturbing speculations 
by their severance from all practical action antf their deprivation 
of all political power. We have a picture, convincingly and 
prophetically clear, of that destruction of all class cohesion — 
that dissolution of the entire nation into a mere crowd of un- 
connected units — whifih made the convulsion, when it did 
come, utterly unopposed 'and irresistible ; — and in following 
the masterly sketch, line by line, as laid before us, we sec as in 
a glass how inevitable that convulsion was, and how sweeping 
and destructive it became. 

The excessive subdivision of land — the extent and popu- 
larity of peasant-proprietorship in France — has hitherto been 
commonly regarded as the work of the Revolution, which not 
only brought vast domains into the market, but enacted the 
law of equal inheritance. It appears now, however, that the 
peasant in France — unlike the peasantry in other continental 
countries — had long emerged from the state of serfdom, had 
the right of holding land in fee-simple, and was passionately 
attached to its possession. Twenty years, too, before the Re- 
volution, the habit of the poor of investing all their savings in 
land, and thus running up its price to an exorbitant degree, had 
attracted the attention of contemporary observers ; ‘ morcelle - 
e ment lies terres ’ had excited the uneasiness of both Turgot and 
Neckcr. Arthur Young mentions it as one of the most striking 
features of French communities, and lntcndants of provinces 
report upon it as a 4 disquieting 5 fact. In the cases in which 
M. de Tocquevillc has been able to compare the number of pro- 
prietors existing in a given parish in 1790, he finds them to have 
reached one halfj or sometimes two thirds, of the actual number 
now extant in a population more than one fourth larger. 

Another fancied product of the Revolution of 1789 — ad* 
ministrative centralisation — M. de Tocqueville finds in full 
vigour nearly a century before that date. It is true, that the 
old feudal and provincial and mediaeval authorities still existed 
and retained their ancient names ; there were still governors of 
provinces, and mayors and syndics of villages, but they were 
throughout four-fifths of the country mere lifeless phantoms: 
their power had fallen into desuetude, and their duties were 
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discharged by other functionaries who had gradually grown uj) 
alongside of them, whose origin was scarcely known, and whose 
authority and field of activity was as undefined as it was un- 
limited. The seigneurs held formal courts; mayors and pro- 
vosts went through certain formalities ; parliaments and * states * 
met and were prorogued ; but the entire administrative govern- 
ment of France was carried on, as a controller-general of the 
finances described it, by thirty Intendants who held office di- 
rectly from the Grown, and communicated with their one cen- 
tral chief of Paris. The King’s Council had ended by absorb- 
ing into itself and monopolising all legislative pretensions and 
all executive f un ctions. The members of this council gave advice 
to the sovereign and carried out his decrees. They were seldom 
nobles ; rarely gentlemen ; , sometimes lawyers, men of business, 
skilful managers, experienced intendants or stewards of great 
nobles, but generally roturiers . They constituted, in fact, a highly 
respectable and often able civil service,’ — a central bureau of 
employes, wbo did the whole work of the Empire, while, the 
nobles slumbered or sported on their exemptions, and the middle 
classes were intent upon their private gains or their paltry places. 
The Intendants of provinces, the subdelegates of districts, were 
the arms, the agents, the representatives to the nation, of this 
supreme, central, irresponsible council. They decided on the 
amount of the principal taxes and the mode in which "these were 
to be levied ; they arranged the conscription for the militia, and 
gave or refused exemptions ; they ordered and superintended 
all roads and public works, except the meanest bye-paths ; they 
maintained order by means of a special body of military police, 
called the Mar6chaussee s they undertook the task of relieving 
the indigent in times of scarcity; they instructed, or feighed 
to instruct, the peasants in agricultural pursuits, and even com- 
manded or forbad certain modes or articles of cultivation, ac- 
cording to their ignorance, their science, or their fancy. They 
held the whole population not only in subjection but in tutelage ; 
engrossed everything, made themselves responsible for everything. 
The Council, moreover, not only issued ceaseless decrees, which 
had all the force of law though enacted only by the good plea- 
sure of tiie king, but they took upon themselves to control and 
reverse the decisions of the courts of justice, whenever they 
pleased ; and. all causes involving a dispute between the crown 
and the people were reserved, with jealous exclusiveness, for 
their special tribunal. 

It is from the correspondence of these provincial Intendants 
with their jphiefs at Paris, that M. de Tocqueville has drawn a vast 
proportion of the new light which his work throws upon the 
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state of France under the old monarchy : and we cannot too 
strongly fix our attention upon the fact which he develops with 
such lucid fulness — that this new and central power had re- 
duced to insignificance or nothingness all local powers, and had 
thus slain all provincial life and all municipal action — for to this 
more than to any other cause is attributable the sudden and 
avalanche-like character of the Revolution. In many towns 
and villages, the forms of ancient liberty and self-government 
remained, but they were corpses only, and nqt living frames, so 
that all attempts (and there were many such), made by the autho- 
rities to galvanise them into a semblance of real life, miserably 
and necessarily failed^. The people were still summoned, as of 
yore, by sound of churcli J>ell, to elect their municipal officers, 
or transact some local business, but the mockery was too trans- 
parent, and the people could seldom be persuaded to lend them- 
selves to the delusion. 


* This democratic assembly of the parish could indeed express its 
desires, but it had no more power to execute its will than the 
corporate bodies in the towns. It could not speak until its mouth 
had been opened, for the meeting could not be held without the 
express permission of the Intendant, and, to use the expression of 
those times; which adapted their language to the fact, “ under his 
“good pleasure” Even if such a meeting were unanimous, it could 
neither levy a rate, nor sell, nor buy, nor let, nor sue, without the 
permission of the King’s Council. It was necessary to obtain a 
minute of Council to repair the damage caused by the wind to the 
church steeple, or to rebuild the falling gables of the parsonage. 
The rural parishes most remote from Paris were just as much subject 
to this rule as those nearest to the capital. I have found records of 
parochial memorials to the Council for leave to spend 25 livres.’ 
(Pp. 91, 92.) 

Centralisation thus paved the way, by a three-fold operation, 
for the consequences which were so soon to follow : — It 
taught the people to look to the government as the source from* 
which to expect everything, and therefore, by a logical and 
natural sequence, to throw on it all the blame of the wants 
which it did not supply and the sufferings which it could not 
relieve: — it untaught them at the same time those habits of 
self-reliance and self-management, and that practical experience 
and good sense which would have enabled them to use their 
freedom, when suddenly acquired, with wisdom and moderation ; 
and it reduced to impotence, or deprived of vitality, all those 
independent powers and tenacious cloSbes in the social 
hierarchy, which in the day of crisis might have stood between 
the throne and the populace, and retarded or softened the down- 
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fal of the monarchy. The soil had been prepared with con- 
summate perversity of skill for the seed which was about to be 
dropped into it. c 

But, while this mischievous centralisation pervaded the 
greatest portion of the kingdom, M. de Tocqueville has brought 
* to light the curious fact that in certain provinces called pays 
(Petals , such as Languedoc, a wholly opposite system prevailed — 
a system so healthy in its character, and so satisfactory in its 
results, that its general adoption would in all likelihood have 
averted the catastrophe. It seems strange that such an anomaly 
should not either have been followed as an example, or crushed 
as an unendurable reproach. In Languedoc all the special 
abuses which are signalised in this volume as the causes of the Re- 
volution were unknown. The province had its single Assembly, 
wherein nobles, clergy, and the tiers- etat sat and worked in 
perfect harmony. This Assembly apportioned the taxes payable 
by the province, decided on the public works to be undertaken, 
carried them on with signal energy and still more signal im- 
partiality, made canals, enlarged rivers, kept in order bye- 
paths as well as high roads, and paid for the labour of the 
peasants employed on these works instead of executing them 
by forced requisitions. Nay, more: the very exemptions from 
taxation, which existed even m Languedoc, became less onerous 
and humiliating than elsewhere. The taille was there rather a real 
than a personal impost : it was levied, that is, on the property, 
not on the proprietor. Some properties (originally the posses- 
sion of nobles) were exempt : these in course of time were pur- 
chased by roturiers 9 who thus inherited the exemption, and 
became of the number of the privileged. At the same time 
several of the nobles had become possessed of property formerly 
plebeian, and therefore subject to the tax : thus they inherited 
its liability and became, in spite of their nobility, contributors to 
the revenue. The injustice of the distinction remained, but its 
invidiousness was in a great measure done away. 

Perhaps the circumstance which beyond all others contri- 
buted both to cause the Revolution and to give it its peculiar 
character, was the anomalous and unique relation held by the 
nobility of France to the cultivators of the soil ; and the 
chapter in which M. de Tocqueville explains this relation is 
the most interesting and remarkable in the volume. The 
special task of the Revolution, in his view, was the sweeping 
away of all vestige of feudalism, which, though less vigorous 
and less burdensome in France than in any other country, had 
from that very circumstance become more intolerably odious. 
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The relations between the seigneur, or lord of the manor, and 
the peasant had gradually changed, till every trace of the 
original idea which gave to those relations propriety, signifi- 
cance, and sense was lost! The vivifying meaning, the de- 
fensible reality, was gone : the detestable formality, the rusty 
chains, alone remained- The claims of the feudal superiors 
survived in full force : the correlative duties which sanctioned 
those claims had long since been abandoned or ■ neglected. 
In Germany, the position of Lord and Vassal was still exist- 
ing: the latter worked for the former, and was protected, 
governed, judged by him. In England serfdom was at an 
end, but the noble and landed chief still administered the 
affairs of his district — did actual service, wielded actual power, 
commanded merited respect. But in France, the seigneur, 
while still possessing and enforcing all the most onerous rights 
over the labour and liberty of the cultivator of the soil, did 
nothing in return : his pecuniary claims remained — his political 
power and life had disappeared. His demands, therefore, had 
gradually assumed the hateful form of unwarrantable exactions : 
they resembled that worst sort of tithes — those levied by a clergy 
of a different creed. This was bad enough : but worse was behind. 
They were no longer levied on his own tenants or vassals, but 
on independent possessors of the land. For the French peasant 
had long been a proprietor : ho had bought his estate or 
inherited it from his forefathers ; he held it in fee-simple — yet 
he was daily called upon to satisfy rates and demands made by 
a man who was not his master, who did nothing for him, whom 
he never saw, and whose exemption from taxation made his own 
taxation the heavier, — whom, in fact, lie knew only as a 
privileged extortioner. 

The corvee still existed, though variously modified. The 
peasant proprietor was obliged to leave his own land to labour 
for so many days on the farm of the noble without recompense. 
He had to pay tolls on the seigneur’s roads, and often to keep 
them in repair. The lord likewise levied dues on all fairs and 
markets. He alone might hunt and shoot, and keep pigeons, 
which fed upon the peasants’ corn. The peasant proprietor was 
compelled to send his wheat to be ground at the lord’s mill, and 
his grapes to be pressed at the lord’s pressoir. He could not 
buy or sell an acre of land without paying a fine to this 
invisible but omnipresent lord. All these things only formed a 
part of the oppressions of the one party and t^e exactions of the 
other. If the cultivator had been a tenant or a vassal, he would 
scarcely have felt them : they would have been a part of his rent. 
If the noble had also been his feudal lord, a sort of paternal 
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master who cared for him and governed him, they would have 
been a sort of homage cheerfully rendered. But he was himself 
solo owner of the soil, and his seigneur was in the majority of 
cases only a sort of oppressive abstraction — brought home to his 
business and bosom by the periodical visits of the tax-gathering 
steward. 

1 When an aristocracy possesses not only privileges but powers, 
when it governs and administers the country, its private rights may 
be at once more extensive and less perceptible. In the feudal times, 
the nobility were regarded pretty much as the government is regarded 
in our own ; the burdens they imposed were endured in consideration 
of the security they afforded. The nobles had many irksome privi- 
leges; they possessed many onerous rights; but they maintained 
public order, they administered justice, they caused the law to bo 
executed, they came to the relief of the weak, they conducted the 
business of the community. In proportion as the nobility ceased to 
do these things the burden of their privileges appeared more oppres- 
sive, and their existence became an anomaly. 

* Picture to yourself a French peasant of the eighteenth century, or, I 
might rather say, the peasant now before your eyes, for the man is 
the same ; his condition is altered, but not his character. Take him 
as he is described in the documents I have quoted — so passionately 
enamoured of the soil, that he will spend all his savings to purchase 
it, and to purchase it at any price. To complete this purchase he must 
first pay a tax, not to the government, but to other landowners of 
the neighbourhood, as unconnected os himself with the administration 
of public affairs, and hardly more influential than he is. lie possesses 
it at last ; his heart is buried in it with the seed ho sows. This 
little nook of ground, which is his own in this vast universe, fills him 
with pride and independence. But again these neighbours call him 
from his furrow, and compel him to come to work for them without 
wages. He tries to defend his young crops from their game ; again 
they prevent him. As he crosses the river they wait for his passage 
to levy a toll. Ho finds them at the market, where they sell him the 
right of selling his own produce ; and when, on his return home, he 
wants to use the remainder of his wheat for his own sustenance — of 
that wheat which was planted by his hands, and has grown under his 
eyes — he cannot touch it till he has ground it at the mill and baked 
it at the bakehouse of these same men. A portion of the income of 
his little property is paid away in quit-rents to them also, and these 
• dues qan neither be extinguished nor redeemed. 

‘Whatever he does, these troublesome neighbours are everywhere 
on his path, to disturb his happiness, to interfere with his labour, to 
consume his profits; and when these are dismissed, others in the black 
garb of the Church present themselves to carry off the clearest profit 
of his harvest. Picture to yourself the condition, the 'wants, the 
character, the passions of this man, and compute, if you are able, the 
stores of hatred and of envy which are accumulated in his heart.’ 

Pp. 54-6.) 
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Such was the origin of that fierce and inveterate desire for 
Equality, which, of all the passions which agitate and govern 
the French people, is probably the most deep-rooted, the most 
universal, and the most fiftol. We have seen what were the 
privileges of the nobility, how intensely inequitable, how inde- 
fensibly anomalous, how perversely and ingeniously irritating. 
The matter was made still worse by the poverty of many of 
these nobles : they had become yearly poorer, while the middle 
classes had been growing yearly richer ; till »at last many of 
them possessed no land at all, but lived solely on the produce of 
tlicir scignorial rights and feudal exactions. But their exemp- 
tions and privileges continued intact, and became only more 
galling from the incongruity ; and the gulf between them and 
the wealthy roturiers , though ludicrously narrow, was yet as 
impassable as ever. The middle class, therefore, hated the feudal 
noble just as ferociously as the peasant, though for a somewhat 
different reason. 

But this w r as not all. The middle classes treated the peasants 
and artisans with the same haughty disdain — the same insolent 
esprit des privileges — which they themselves experienced from 
the nobility. They, too, had their privileges and exemptions, 
and would not associate with any craftsman even in the simplest 
municipal arrangements for their common interest. Of course 
they were repaid with detestation all the deeper for its enforced 
suppression. But there was more still to fill up the cup of 
mutual animosity. The citizens themselves, the notables of the 
towns, were divided into infinite sub-castes and guilds, each 
having its own special privilege or exemption, and guarding it 
with insane jealousy, just in proportion to its triviality. 

c I have counted,’ says M. de Tocqueville, 4 not less than thirty- 
six of these bodies among the chief citizens of a small town. AH 
of them were separated from each other by some diminutive privi- 
leges, the least honourable of which was still a mark pf honour. 
Between them raged incessant disputes for precedency. The inten- 
dant, and even the courts of justice, were distracted by their quarrels. 
** It has just been decided that holy-water is to be offered to the 
41 magistrates (Je presidial ) before it is offered to the corporation. The 
“ Parliament hesitated, but the King has called up the affair to his . 
“ Council, and decided it himself. It was high time ; this question had 
« thrown the whole town into a ferment.” If one of these bodies 
obtained precedency over another in the General Assembly of 
Notables, the latter instantly withdrew, and preferred abandoning 
altogether the public business of the community rather than submit 
to an outrage on its dignity. — The body of periwig-makers of the 
town of La Fleche decided “ that it would express in this manner its 
“ well-founded grief occasioned by the precedency which had been 
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<c granted to the bakers.” A portion of the notables of another town 
obstinately refused to perform their office, because, as the intendant 
reported, “some artisans have been introduced into the Assembly, 
“ with whom tho principal burgesses oannot bear to be associated.” ’ 
(Pp. 174, 175.) 

But we have not yet exhausted the list of the privileged classes 
in France in the eighteenth century. There were the countless 
placemen, perhaps the most odious of all. The passion for 
office was as widely spread, and as insatiable then as now. It 
was principally manifested by the middle classes, and was a 
main source of revenue to the state. Existing offices were put 
up to sale, and new ones were created as purchasers were found 
or were wanted. Between 1693 and H 709 it is calculated that 
40,000 places were made and disposed of, chiefly to the petite 
bourgeoisie. In 1750, a single small provincial town counted 
109 judicial, and 126 executive placemen. To obtain some 
petty post under Government was the main object of the thirsty 
ambition of every roturicr who could scrape together money 
enough to purchase it. 

One thing more to complete the wretched but instructive 
picture. The most universal as the most valued of the privi- 
leges enjoyed by all these various classes was exemption more 
or less complete from taxation. The nobles, ancient and recent, 
paid no direct taxes at all ; or when they paid any, 'the assess- 
ment was so inequitably laid as nearly to amount to an ex- 
emption. Thousands of trivial places under Government 
exempted their holders some from one onerous contribution to 
the revenue, some from, another. Hence, in part, the passionate 
eagerness with which they were sought, and the high price 
which was given for them. So vastly had they been multiplied 
by the recurring necessities and the short-sighted policy of the 
State, that the number of persons exempted among the middle 
classes was considered as large as that among the nobility. Of 
course in precise proportion to the augmentation of the classes 
who did not contribute to- the revenue was the increased pressure 
upon those wlio did ; taxation became heavier at the same time 
that those who paid it became fewer ; till at length nearly the 
whole fiscal burdens of the country were borne by the cultiva- 
tors of the soil — day labourers or plebeian proprietors as might 
be. Inequality thus came before the town classes in its most 
odious and defenceless shape ; it was not inequality of rank, — 
it was not inequality of talent, — it was not inequality of social 
condition, — it was simply inequality of pecuniary burdens and 
of civil privileges, warranted by no presentable plea, justified 
Jby no real difference between man and man. He who paid 
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taxes and he who did not were often dissimilar in that alone. 
Thus it came about that fierce envy was aggravated and en- 
grained by a rankling sense of injustice in the breast of every 
untitled and undecoratca Frenchman ; and that the whole 
people resolved, as one man, when their day of retribution and 
of power arrived, that — come what might — whatever else they 
were, they would henceforth be equal : whether alike in ser- 
vitude or alike in freedom mattered comparatively little. 

M. de Tocqucville has signalised in few words and with great 
precision t hethree points of distinction between the English 
and the French aristocracies in their relations with the other 
classes of the comnnjnijjy, to which must be attributed the 
harmony which exists between these classes in "the one country 
and the mutual animosity which severed them in the other. In 
France the gentilhomme was divided from the roturier by the 
most distinct and the most odious of all barriers of demarcation 
— liability to imposts : the whole burden of taxation was laid 
upon the shoulders least able to bear it ; the rich and great 
were exempted — the visits of the revenue collector vexed the 
poor and the obscure alone. In England, ou the contrary, for 
many centuries, taxation has fallen indiscriminately upon noble 
and simple : the great man pays in a proportion more or less 
accurate, but still in proportion, to his wealth; and for a long 
period, whatever exemptions have been made arc all in favour 
of the poor. . Again : the French noblesse had, as we have seen, 
lost or surrendered by degrees all their special functions while 
retaining all their special immunities; they had forfeited their 
political existence while retaining tlicir existence as a social 
caste ; they had ceased to be an aristocracy while continuing to 
be a nobility. They neither ruled the people, nor led them, nor 
protected them. The original ground and meaning of their 
separate life had been swept from under them : it had become 
an anomaly and a lie. The English aristocracy, on the other 
hand, whether Peers or merely gentlemen, still did the work 
and held the reins of Government : they still grasped with 
jealous tenacity all the powers of the State ; they ruled, admi- 
nistered, legislated, and for the most part without pay ; they 
alone were justices, members of parliament, ministers, generals, 
lord-lieutenants of counties. 

‘ Unquestionably the English aristocracy is of a haughtier nature 
than that of France, and less disposed to mingle familiarly with those 
who live in a humbler condition ; but the obligations of its own rank 
imposed that duty upon it. It submitted that it might command. 
For centuries no inequality of taxation has existed in England, 
except such exemptions as have been successively introduced for the 
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relief of the indigent classes. Observe to what results different 
political principles may lead nations so nearly contiguous ! In the 
eighteenth century the poor man in England enjoyed the privilege 
of exemption from taxation ; the rich in France. In one country, 
the aristocracy has taken upon itself the heaviest public burdens, in 
order to retain the government of the State ; in the other, the aris- 
tocracy retained to the last exemption from taxation as a compen- 
sation for the loss of political power/ (P. 150.) 

A third advantage which the English aristocracy have long 
enjoyed over that of France is, in M. de Tocqueville’s opinion, 
not that its ranks are more accessible to men of plebeian 
origin, but that the rank itself is undefined. In France, as 
in England, the A sovereign could ennoble •whom he pleased, but 
the new nobles were even more hated than the old. The power 
of conferring nobility, frequently as it was exercised in later times, 
never in the least degree broke down the barriers between the 
two classes, or softened the feelings with which those without 
regarded those within the pale ; because the moment a man 
stepped across the line of demarcation, he became separated by 
a wide and clear gulf from those out of whose rauks he had 
sprung. In England, on the contrary, the only privileged body 
of men arc the peers of the realm, and their privileges arc 
purely political. Between them and the rest of the aristocracy 
or gentry, there is no other definable distinction, often no social 
distinction whatever. The father or brother is a noble ; the 
son or brother, though equally a gentleman , is a simple com- 
moner. Again, between the gentleman by birth — the man 
of family, and the gentleman by courtesy — the unauthorised 
assumer of that title, there is often no marked or perceptible 
distinction, social or personal. The latter is often the equal 
if not the superior of the former in wealth and education, and 
sometimes in manners also. The patrician and the plebeian 
meet and mingle, like light and darkness, in a broad belt of 
twilight, whose ending or beginning no man can fix within 
precise limits. The nobles of England are not envied, not 
because any man may be made a peer, but because any man 
may make himself a gentleman. However humble his origin, 
.as soon as he has property and culture sufficient to prevent 
the assumption from being too flagrantly ridiculous, he may 
write 6 Esquire ’ after his name, and no one will interfere to 
say him nay. He ii\jures no one, because he gains no im- 
munity by his rank. His son, at least, if not himself, may 
sit at any table, fight any lord, marry into any family. Ho 
one of common sense feels soured or embittered ' by the exist- 
ence of a class whose privileges, for the most part, arc purely 
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nominal, and may be attained by any one, — and which, when 
more than nominal, involve toils and burdens as well as power. 
Nay, in spite of that passion for equality, which has for more 
than sixty years agitated and influenced the people of France, 
we suspect that the practical, social equality of educated people 
is more complete and undisputed in England than it is in 
France. Even now, nothing is more rare than an alliance by 
marriage between a member of the French aristocracy and a 
person of inferior social condition — to a wbman especially, 
such an alliance would be almost impossible ; nor do the sons of 
the French upper classes mingle, as they do with us, in the 
professions of the Church and the Bar. In this country, on 
the contrary, marriages, professional pursuits, and political life 
are continually blending together all the upper ranks of society, 
whether they owe their position to birth, to wealth, or to in- 
telligence. 

After showing the mode in which the suppression of local 
liberties and the deprivation of provincial and seignorial power 
had gradually induced the nobles, great and small, to abandon 
the country and seek the gay pleasures and the low ambitions 
of the town and the court, and had severed them from the 
peasants whose feelings and grievances they no longer shared, 
— thus causing a moral, which was even worse than material, 
absenteeism, — M. de Tocqucville proceeds to draw a fright- 
ful picture of the increased fiscal oppression which fell upon 
the cultivators of the soil, who had no longer any superiors or 
benevolent neighbours to live among them or to witness and 
alleviate their sufferings. "VVe cannot follow hint through 
this description. The taille had been increased tenfold during 
the last two centuries, and almost entirely at the expense of 
the peasant. Forced labour was applied not only to all roads, 
but to the building of public works and even of barracks. The 
collector, whose task was to apportion and collect the imposts 
in each parish, had to do it for nothing, and was usually ruined 
by the appointment ; but he had power enough to injure and 
oppress his neighbours. Agriculture was stationary or retro- 
grade, according as the variable and inequitable burdens upon 
it were augmented. Altogether the social and moral condition 
of the several classes had become such that it could no longer 
exist — such that no one could even wish to prolong so un- 
satisfactory and unblessed an existence. 

It remains to consider two other influences which both 
hastened and coloured the coming change in a remarkable 
degree. But before proceeding to these, we wish to make one 
observation in passing. In a country where glaring incquali- 
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ties, galling restrictions, and manifold injustices are upheld or 
recognised by legislation, a compulsory provision for the poor 
at the cost of the rich is not only \ righteous and just charge 
on property, but such a provision is, under ordinary circum- 
stances, a most efficient safeguard against social convulsions, at 
qnce by preserving the indigent from those worst extremes of 
suffering which lead to violence, and by interesting the rich 
and the great, not casually merely, but continuously, in the 
condition of tlu poor and the humble. This link of mutual 
interest between the higher and lower classes was wanting in 
France under the old monarchy — and indeed is still most im- 
perfectly supplied in that country, j^or though the State, to 
a certain extent and under specified circumstances, steps in to 
secure the poor against absolute destitution, yet the essential 
value of a poor-law as a safeguard and a bond of union depends 
upon its local character — as a tax levied on local property and 
administered by the authorities of the parish or the munici- 
pality. Before 1789, in France the destitute had no recognised 
claim to relief; in periods of terrible scarcity they were indeed 
assisted by eleemosynary gifts, chiefly from the central power ; 
but they were not a burden on the possessions of the seigneur 
or the wealthy resident, which could not be shaken off, and 
which therefore these parties had a special motive for miti- 
gating by a timely and kindly vigilance. It is difficult to say 
how far the course of events would have been changed, had 
this single condition been altered. 

Other writers on this fascinating period of history have 
dwelt much on the part which the literary men of France took 
in bringing about the Revolution ; it was reserved for M. de 
Tocquevillc to point with discriminating finger to the peculiar 
nature of their influence and the causes of its signal strength. 
This influence not only bore a large share in accelerating the 
grand catastrophe, but imprinted upon it when it came its re- 
markable features of sweeping destructiveness and theoretical 
extremes. Probably in no country in Europe, during the early 
and middle portion of the eighteenth century, were literary 
tastes and' culture so widely spread among the higher classes as 
in France. Authors had already great influence, and a wide 
arena ; all subjects were open to them ; speculation on political 
science was a favourite theme, not only in books devoted osten- 
sibly to such matters, but incidentally also^in nearly every class 
of productions ; and these topics were as welcome to readers as 
to writers. But here came the peculiarity. These authors 
were all closet-philosophers ; they dwelt, and had always dwelt, 
apart from the correcting practice of administrative life ; and 
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would probably have rather looked down upon one of their 
number who had condescended to treat of the details of govern- 
mental action. Hence, tfysy dealt rather with the foundation 
than with the superstructure, amused themselves more with in- 
vestigations into the origin of society than with disquisitions on 
its existing forms, and gave an undue preference to what they 
termed the natural rights of mau over the precise and limited 
rights of citizena They constructed Utopias in place of re- 
forming laws; a far easier, safer, and more entertaining task. 
€ The one pervading idea which characterised all their pro- 
( ductions, however diverse in other respects, being 9 (as M. do 
Tocqucville observes) tf m the propriety of substituting simple and 
f elementary rules, derived from pure reason and natural law, 
* for the complicated customs and traditional forms which they 
found established/ 

They had probably little notion of ever seeing — perhaps 
they never desired to sec — any attempt to carry their abstract 
conceptions into actual life. I3ut there were many reasons why 
those attractive speculative pictures should have taken firmer 
hold of tjie popular fancy in Frauce than elsewhere, and at that 
conjuncture than at any previous epoch. Of these causes the 
severance of high intellect from public life was the most in- 
fluential. In England, political writers had for the most part 
been actors in the strife or at least close spectators of it, and asso- 
ciates of those who waged it. Algernon Sydney was a patriot 
and a martyr to the cause of political liberty. Andrew Marvel 
was a member of Parliament for many years. Locke was the 
intimate friend of Lord Shaftesbury. Halifax was the leading 
statesman of his time. Later on. Swift was in daily, intercourse 
with ministers; Steele was in Parliament; Addison was 
Secretary of State ; so was Bolingbrukc ; J ohnson was a partisan 
pamphleteer ; Hume, though more of a recluse, had learnt ex- 
perience and moderation as an historian of party annals ; and 
the recluse Gibbon had sat in Parliament and served as a Lord 
of Trade, and in the Hampshire militia. In France, the cor- 
responding cases were few or none. In England, the only 
man who wrote nonsense at all analogous to that of liousscau 
was, like him, wholly ignorant of actual life — we mean Godwin. 

f It was not by chance that the philosophers of the eighteenth 
century thus coincided in entertaining notions so opposed to those 
which still served as bases to the society of their time : these ideas 
had been naturally suggested to them by the aspect of the society 
which they liad all before their eyes. The sight of so many unjust 
or absurd privileges, the burden of which was more and more felt 
whilst their cause was less and less understood, urged, ' or rather 
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precipitated the minds of one and all to 'the idea of the natural 
equality of man’s condition. Whilst they looked upon so many 
strange and irregular institutions, born of other times, which no one 
had attempted either to bring into harihony with each other or to 
adapt to modern wants, and which appeared likely to perpetuate 
their existence though they had lost their worth, they learned to 
abhor what was ancient and traditional, and naturally became 
desirous of re-constructing the social edifice of their day upon an 
entirely new plan — a plan which each one traced solely by the light 
of his reason. « 

* These writers were predisposed, by their own position, to relish 
general and abstract theories upon the subject of government, and to 
place in them the blindest confidence. The almost immeasurable 
distance at which they lived from practical *duties afforded them no 
experience to moderate the ardour of their character ; nothirfg warned 
them of the obstacles which the actual state of things might oppose 
to reforms, however desirable. They had no idea of the perils which 
always accompany the most needful revolutions ; they had not even 
a presentiment of them, for the complete absence of all political 
liberty, had the effect of rendering the transaction of public affairs 
not only unknown to them, but even invisible. They were neither 
employed in those affairs themselves, nor could they sec what those 
employed in them were doing. They were consequently deftitute of 
that superficial instruction which the sight of a free community, and 
the tumult of its discussions, bestow even upon those who are least 
mixed up with government. Thus they became far more bold in 
innovation; more fond of generalising and of systems, more disdainful 
of the wisdom of antiquity, and still more confident in their individual 
reason, than is commonly to be seen in authors who write speculative 
books on politics/ (Pp. 256-8.) 

It was natural and even inevitable that the Utopian concep- 
tions of such writers should be received with enthusiasm by 
those of the inferior classes whom they reached: the readers 
were as ignorant and unpractised as the writers; and their 
wrongs and wretchedness predisposed them to listen, with 
a fierce and eager joy, to declamations on universal justice 
and natural right. There was not a tax-payer, aggrieved by 
the unequal distribution of the taille, who did not get excited 
at the idea that all men were naturally equal ; not a peasant- 
proprietor, whose fields were devastated by the rabbits of the 
neighbouring gentilhomme , who did not delight to be told that all 
privileges, indiscriminately, were condemned by sound reason. 
It is still more remarkable, that the nobility were as fascinated 
as the lower orders by these disturbing doctrines ; they adopted 
them and preached them, never dreaming of a practical appli- 
cation ; they in a manner played with them as ingenious jeux 
d'esprit ; high-born ladies, whose lives were the ne plus ultra of 
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artificial mannerism and heartless . dissipation, and who had 
scarcely a natural taste or sentiment that was not smothered 
by conventionalism, sighed and wept over the Arcadian pic- 
tures of the * Nouvclle * H61o'ise, and the Essai sur Hnegalite 
e des Conditions 9 ; it became the fashion to talk Rousseau and 
the Contrat Social 9 ;• and hundreds who were gorged with 
immunities, and fat with the produce of oppressive privileges, 
were heard to discourse with serene conviction of the absurdity 
of artificial distinctions and the anomaly of ^rights not more 
baseless than their own. 

There was, however, one class of writers of a very different 
character and tone from that of the speculators on political 
abstractions, though their . influence ultimately tended in the 
same direction, and gave the finishing touch to the peculiar 
colouring of the Revolution of 1789. The c Economists 9 were, 
for the most part, men of practical ability, and even of ad- 
ministrative experience and skill. They had not a dream of 
political liberty or individual right. They were enamoured of 
a system and a theory. Their idol was uniformity. They 
worshipped the conception of a wise, enlightened, benevolent 
centralised despotism. The ( interest of the State 9 was to over- 
ride everything. The wisdom and power of the State were to 
superintend and order everything. These men were adminis- 
trative reformers, as the others were organic reformers. They 
were sincere, passionate, dogmatic, philanthropic despots — 
bearing a startling resemblance to the Socialists of to-day, 
and the * organisaleurs de travail 9 of 1848. But they had as 
little respect as the literary philosophers for the existing and 
the ancient: both, as Burke says, had arrived at that point of 
irreverence, that they looked upon their country as a carte 
llanche 9 on which they might engrave their several plans and 
write their several names without let or hindrance. The two 
classes differed in their theories ; but they agreed to perfec- 
tion in the rash, extreme, disrespectful, autocratic action for 
which they prepared the nation, as soon as it had power to 
act. Accordingly, wc find a remarkable conformity between 
the conduct of the people and the instructions of their teachers. 

* A study of the history of the French Revolution will show that? 
it was carried on precisely in that same spirit wlii^h has caused so 
many abstract books to be written, on Government. There was the 
same attraction towards general theories, complete systems of legisla- 
tion, and exact symmetry in the laws — the same contempt of existing 
facts — the same reliance upon theory — the same love of the original, 
the ingenious, and the novel in institutions — the same desire to re- 
construct, all at once, the entire constitution by the rules of logic. 
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and upon a single plan, rather than to seek to amend it in its parts. 
The spectacle was an alarming one; for that which is a merit in a 
writer is often a fault in a statesman : and the same things which 
have often caused great books to be written, may lead to great revo- 
lutions. 9 (P. 269.) 

Only in a country where the condition of society was as much 
out of joint as it was in France, could mere literary men have 
exercised so fatal and predominant an influence. But there they 
ruled without a riyaL They were the sole guides and leaders of 
opinion. The two classes which, in more healthy communities, 
share this function with speculative writers, the Aristocracy and 
the Clergy, were at this period in France utterly discredited 
and almost without influence. • The hobles, in losixig their 
political position, had also lost their moral weight ; and Were, 
besides, as we have seen, in a relation of universal antagonism 
to all below them : they succumbed, therefore, tc the new 
power, instead of countervailing or resisting it. The clergy, 
too, were so associated, in the minds of the people, with all the 
most odious abuses of privilege and power; the practice of 
their lives corresponded so little to the grandeur and beauty of 
their dootrine ; their whole existence, as an institution, nad so 
derogated from its original significance and vivifying sanction, 
that their power over men’s minds was gone. The Press — in 
all that related to the formation and guidance of public opinion 
— thus rose into the position of the * Fourth Estate,’ and be- 
came, virtually, mightier than the other three. 

No chapters of M. de Tocqucvillc’s work are more original 
or more startling than those in which he explains how the rapid 
increase in the wealth, prosperity, activity, and welfare of the 
people during the thirty years preceding the Revolution, and 
the sincere and earnest efforts of the Government to promote 
this improvement, hastened the catastrophe. About the middle 
of the century, an unwonted stir and movement became per- 
ceptible throughout the land. The whole nation seemed to be 
awakening as from a lethargy, in which private men and public 
authorities shared alike. Individuals became active in com- 
mercial enterprise. Government became energetic in public 
works. Societies for the improvement of agriculture were 
formed and encouraged. Intendants of provinces busied them- 
selves strangely with projects for developing the resources, and 
assisting the industry of their several districts. Canals and 
roads were constructed. Many fiscal ameliorations were in- 
troduced to lessen and adjust more equally the burden of 
taxation among all who by, law were subject to it. Population 
and revenue alike increased. Everyone became better off ; but 
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became more and more discontented precisely in the same 
proportion. For a long time people had been hopeless, and 
therefore apathetic. Now, they began to dream of the possi- 
bility of a better future? ; then to long for it ; thenr to be 
sanguine of it, and to fancy it easily within their reach; 
finally, to clamour for it, insist upon it, rise in arms to seize it. 

* Tt is not always by going from bad to worse that a country falls 
into a revolution. It happens most frequently that a people, which 
had supported the most crushing laws without coinplaint, and 
apparently as if they were unfelt, throws them off with violence as 
soon as the burden begins to be diminished. The state of things 
destroyed by a revolution is almost always somewhat better than 
that which immediately preceded it; and experience has shown that 
the most dangerous moment* for bad government is usually that 
when it enters upon the work of reform. Nothing short of great 
political genius can save a sovereign who undertakes to relieve his 
subjects after a long period of oppression. The evils which were 
endured with patience so long as they were inevitable seem intoler- 
able as soon as a hope can be entertained of escaping from them. 
The abuses which are removed seem to lay bare those which remain, 
and to render the sense of them more acute ; the evil has decreased, 
it is true, but the perception of the evil is more keen.’ (P. 323.) 

Another cause which helps to explain the apparent anomaly 
is this : — In proportion as the Government became more active 
and enterprising, and undertook to aid the development of 
industry by a more liberal expenditure on public works, it 
became a borrower to a larger amount. The number of its 
agents, of its creditors, of those who had pecuniary connexions 
with it of one kind or another, increased year by year. Year 
by year, therefore, a greater and more important and energetic 
body of its subjects werp affected by the financial abuses and 
mismanagement which still prevailed to a ruiuous extent, and 
became clamorous for a prompt and radical change of system ; 
and in proportion as they grew more numerous, they grew 
more impatient likewise. 

4 For the love of speculation, the thirst for wealth, the taste for 
comfort, having grown and extended in proportion to the business 
transacted, the same evils which they might have endured thirty^ 
years before without complaint, now appeared altogether insupport- 
able.' (F. 327.) . 

Thus it came to pass that the monied classes, the merchants, 
the public creditors — those classes, in short, which in other 
countries are the most averse to rash changes, the most sus- 
picious of political novelties, the most timidly and sensitively 
hostile to anything like radical reforms — were precisely those 
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which in France insisted most fiercely and impatiently for such 
a thorough fiscal reorganisation as must inevitably entail a 
general convulsion. Those who are^ elsewhere the most con- 
servative became here, in virtue of their immediate interests, 
the most discontented and revolutionary. 

But this was not all. About the same period, — many years, 
that is, previous to 1790, — a new-born spirit of benevolence and 
consideration towards the poor began to show itself, not only 
in the breast of the monarch, and of the agents of his Govern- 
ment, but among the privileged and superior classes. They 
seemed to awake to the conception that 4 property has duties 
4 as well as rights.’ They opened their eyes — as it were 
suddenly — to the fact of the oppressions and sufferings to which 
the peasants had long been subjected, and appear to have been 
not a little startled and shocked at what they saw. They ex- 
pressed themselves upon the matter, in language in which 
sincere compassion and benevolence blended, in the utmost, sim- 
plicity, with great unconsciousness of their own sins and a 
certain implied contempt fdr the inferior people. They speak 
of the masses almost as of the lower animals, whom it was in- 
cumbent upon them not to ill-use y and who ought to be treated 
better than they had been, but not at all as creatures having 
any rights or any power of enforcing them. The King, the 
Intendants, and the provincial assemblies, addressing each other 
or exhorting the privileged and the rich, speak and write about 
the wrongs of the people, as if the people did not hear them, 
but in a manner which, as it was heard and seen — being indeed 
embodied constantly in the most popular documents — could not 
fail to inflame and exasperate, as well as to justify, the popular 
indignation. They denounce their own conduct, and the con- 
duct of each other, towards the middle and lower classes, in 
language as strong and unmeasured as could haye been employed 
by the moBt mischievous and malignant demagogue. The King, 
in the preamble of a decree, issued thirteen years before the 
Revolution, designed to abolish the corvee, declares 8 that 
4 almost all roads have been made by the gratuitous labour of the 
4 poorest part of our subjects. Thus the whole burden lias fallen 
i on those who possess nothing but their hands, and who are 
4 interested only in a secondary degree in the maintenance of 
4 roads : those really interested are the landowners, nearly all 

* exempt, whose estates are increased in value by the construc- 

* tion df the public ways. By forcing the poor to keep them up 
4 unaided, and compelling them ' to give their time and labour 
4 without remuneration, they are deprived of their sole resource 
4 against want and hunger, because they are unable to labour for 
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‘ the profit of the rich/ In like manner when Louis XVI. wished 
to abolish guilds, he pronounces, * the right to labour to be the 
‘ most sacred of all possessions ; that every law infringing this 
‘ violates natural justice, and ought to be considered ipso facto 
* null and void; and that the existing corporations are grotesque 
‘ and tyrannical institutions, the result of selfishness, avarice, and 
‘ violence/ Dangerous words, but still more dangerous that 
they should have been pronounced without effect. 

The language employed in times of scarcity* was even more 
rash and exciting still. In order to stimulate the charity of 
the rich, one intendant speaks of ‘the injustice and insensi- 
‘ bilily of the proprietors, who, though owing all they possess 
‘ to the labour of the* poor, suffer these very poor to die of 
‘ hunger at the moment when they are exhausting themselves 
‘ to augment their landlords' profits/ The King is not behind- 
hand with similar denunciations. * His Majesty is determined 
c to defend the people against manoeuvres which expose them to 
e the want of the most needful sustenance, by forcing them to 
tf give their labour for any wages the rich please to offer. The 
‘ King will not suffer one portion of his subjects to be sacrificed 
‘ to the cupidity of the other/ Nor were the upper classes in 
their salons, or the provincial assemblies in their published docu- 
ments, at all backward in - admitting and denouncing the unjust 
and grasping conduct under which the masses had groaned for 
so inauy generations. 

‘The Provincial Assembly of Lower Normandy said, in J787, 
“ We have too frequently seen the money destined by the King for 
roads serve only to increase the prosperity of the rich without any 
benefit to the people. It has often been employed to render the 
approach to a country mansion more pleasing instead of making a 
more convenient entrance to a town or village .” 9 (P. 336.) 

But the strangest specimen of this sincere but imprudent sym- 
pathy is to be found in a circular (one of many) signed, in tho 
name of a provincial assembly, by an abbe, a great lord, three 
nobles and a bourgeois, desiring the syndics of the several 
parishes to assemble the peasants and inquire what are their 
complaints against the mode in which the taxes are assessed and 
levied. ‘ We know (they say) in a general manner that the 
‘ greater number of the taxes, especially the taille and the gabelle 
c operate disastrously on the condition of the agriculturist, but 
c we are anxious to understand the abuses connected with them 
c more particularly/ The circular went on to ask the number of 
privileged persons in the parish, whether nobles, clergymen, or 
roturiers , and the precise nature of their exemptions ; the value 
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of these exempted properties ; the residence or non-residence of 
tlieir owners; the amount of .ecclesiastical or mortmain lands, 
&c. Not only this : the circular further ordered a calculation of 
the amount of taxation which would fail upon the privileged parties 
supposing there were no exemptions! As M. de Tocqueville 
remarks, ‘ e’etait inflammer chaque homrae en particular par le 

* rccit de ses miseres, lui en designer du doigt les auteurs, 

* l’enhardir par la vue de leur petit nombre, et pfin^trer jusqu’au 

* fond do son cyeur pour j eulumer la cupidite, l’envie, et la 

* haine. 5 

Louis XVI. paved the way for the Revolution, not only by 
his earnest benevolence and the reforms which that benevolence 
induced him to permit or to inaugurate, but as much perhaps by 
the despotic mode in which he endeavoured to carry his good 
designs into effect. In pursuing his objects, he never scrupled 
to infringe any civil right or any private property. His Go- 
vernment set the example, on a greater scale than any preced- 
ing one, of seizing whatever lands were needed for public im- 
provements, and of postponing almost indefinitely the indemni- 
fication of the proprietors. This lesson of contempt for indi- 
vidual claims when the wants or interest of the state were con- 
cerned, was not lost upon the people, when they in their turn 
became despots. c Ce qui accrut le mal * (observes M. de To’cque- 
villc) c flit preeminent l’intention pure et desinteress(5e qui faisuit 
€ agir lc roi et ses ministres ; car il n’y a pas de plus dangoreux 
cxcmple que celui de la violence exerefie pour le bicn et par lea 

* gens de bicn/ Thus everything contributed to bring about 
the grand and sad catastrophe: — the vices of the old regime; 
the tardy and imprudent, but most earnest endeavours to reform 
those vices; the intolerable past; the softened and ameliorated 
present; the intoxicating visions of the future; the abortive 
efforts of practical administrators; a universal and inextinguish- 
able hatred of all special privileges, because those privileges 
had ceased to have any meaning, mitigation, or justification ; 
oppression and injustice so complicated and inwoven with the 
social system as scarcely to be removeable by any skill without 
a shock that must convulse all existing things; and a centralised 
Government, which had left no political entity or power between 
the people and the crown. 

t The remarkable and constant preference manifested by the 
French people for equality rather than liberty, — the salient fact 
that whereas, since the first great convulsion of 1789, the desire 
for the former has been universal, unvarying, and unconquer- 
able, the taste for the latter has been only occasional, partial. 
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superficial, and easily suppressed or suffered to fall into abey- 
ance, — the truth, in a word, that while the hatred of castes and 
privileges has always assumed and preserved' the character of 
a passion , the love of free institutions has rarely got beyond 
a lukewarm and transient fancy, — constitutes a phenomenon 
which could not fail to occupy M. de Tocqueville’s most earnest 
attention, and his observations upon it should be carefully 
studied. We have already traced the causes which gave birth 
to the love of equality and fostered it into a fanaticism so fierce 
that it would take no denial, would accept any contest, and 
woidd pay any price. We have seen that long previous to 
1789 the nation had come to be not only ruled, but guided, 
fettered, tutored, assisted in its simplest actions, led by the 
hand in its most trivial movements, by a centralised and not 
ill-intentioned bureaucracy which penetrated every corner of the 
land, and pervaded every relation of civil life. We have seen, 
too, that the economists, the radical reformers, of France, not 
only never dreamed of regarding this bureaucracy* as an enemy 
or an obstacle to the improvements they desired and planned, 
but actually cherished its radiating despotism as tlicir greatest 
auxiliary, aud the surest instrument of those improvements. 
We know now, and so do our neighbours, — for sixty years 
of convulsive struggles after the impossible have taught them 
— that such an administrative system, though no bar to the 
most searching and beneficent reforms, and quite compatible 
with the most remorseless and universal equality, can by no 
ingenuity be reconciled with institutions which embody aud 
secure freedom, nor can it be forced into coexistence with 
them for more than a few brief and fleeting periods. But 
when the States General were summoned, this truth had not 
made its way into the minds of the innovators. The specula- 
tions and discussions which had been long afloat had familiarised 
the minds of men with ideas far beyond that of redress and 
reform : the desire to be well-governed was mingled with 
another still more fascinating, which for awhile threw it into 
the background — the desire to govern and to guide them- 
selves. Political observers confirmed the wish which political 
theorizers had created ; and the example of England and 
America was enthusiastically held up for admiration by states- 
men and writers, who forgot to mark that both in England and 
America centralisation was a thing alien and unknown. The 
great, leaders of that time loved liberty heartily, and many of 
them loved it for itself and not for the blessings believed to 
follow in its train. They felt themselves and believed their 
countrymen sincere and magnanimous enough to deserve free 
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institutions, and to be able to wield them; but the result 
showed that centralisation was a plant of older growth and of 
deeper root than liberty, and that the habits of the inveterate 
past were more powerful over mefi’s minds than even the 
influence of the new divinity. Constitution has succeeded con- 
stitution, g&vernment has supplanted government, revolution 
after revolution has swept over the surface of the soil and 
sometimes cut deep into its substance, but since 1789, the old 
administrative organisation, ready to the hand of each, has been 
scarcely touched or modified by any. 

* Several times, from the commencement 6f the Revolution to the 
present day, the passion of liberty has been seen in France to expire, 
to revive — and then to expire again, ( ag&in to revive. Thus will it 
long be with a passion so inexperienced and ill-directed, so easily dis- 
couraged, alarmed, and vanquished ; a passion so superficial and so 
transient. During the whole of this period, the passion lor equality 
has never ceased to occupy that deep-seated place in the hearts of 
the French people which it was the first to seize : it clings to the 
feelings they cherish most fondly. Whilst the love of freedom fre- 
quently changes its aspect, wanes and waxes, grows or declines with 
the course of events, that other passion is still the same, ever attracted 
to the same object with the. same obstinate and indiscriminating 
ardour, ready to make any sacrifice to those who allow it to sate its 
desires, and to furnish to a government which will favour and will 
flatter it, the habits, the opinions, and the laws which Despotism 
requires to enable it to reign.’ (P. 383.) 

The truth is — and M. de Tocqueville has not shrunk from 
stating it with courageous distinctness — that the love of liberty 
was never felt in its purity and simplicity by any but the more 
enlightened and exceptional spirits of the French nation : with 
the mass of Frenchmen it was a derivative and not a primary 
passion : freedom was desired for its supposed results, not for its 
intrinsic value — for what it would bring, not for what it was ; — 
it was sought for as a means of ensuring the blessing of good and 
just government — not as a blessing in itself so precious as to be 
cheap at the price of many blunders and of much misgovernment 
—of some injustice, of unceasing vigilance, of occasional turmoil, 
agitation, and convulsion. The goddess was loved not for her 
beauty, but for her dower. The gospel was followed for the 
loaves and fishes. But, as our author expounds in a pas- 
sage of remarkable and masculine eloquence, the love of inde- 
pendence and self-government, which has its origin merely in 
an angry sense of the evils of oppression, is never durable ; 
because despotism may reform those evils, or remove their 
pressure from the masses, as well as freedom, and in some cases 
more promptly and more easily. The desire for liberty which 
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springs from the thirst for material well-being has an existence 
alike transient and precarious 9 because though freedom alone 
can permanently procure prosperity and wealth to a people, 
prosperity and wealth are by no means always th o first fruits of 
freedom, and despotism may often be wise and vigorous enough 
to confer them for a time. If any large proportion of M. de 
Tocqueville’s countrymen shared the noble and spirit-stirring 
sentiments we are about to quote, there could be little fear for 
France’s future, and little likelihood of the long duration of her 
present. 

‘ That which at all times has so strongly attached the affection of 
certain men is the attraction of freedom itself, its native charms inde- 
pendent of its gifts — the pleasure of speaking, acting, and breathing 
without restraint, under no master but God and the law. He who 
seeks in freedom aught but herself is fit only to serve. 

5 There are nations which have indcfatigably pursued her through 
every sort of peril and hardship. They loved her not for her material 
gifts ; they regard herself as a gift so precious and so necessary 
that no other could console them for the loss of that which con- 
soles them for the loss of everything else. Others grow weary of 
freedom in the midst of their prosperities; they allow her to be 
snatched without resistance from their hands, lest they should 
sacrifice by an effort that well-being which she had bestowed 
upon them. For them to remain free, nothing was wanting but a 
taste for freedom. I attempt no analysis of that lofty sentiment to 
those who feel it not. It enters of its own accord into the largo 
hearts God has prepared to receive it ; it fills them, it enraptures 
them but to the meaner minds which have never felt it, it is past 
finding out.' (P. 309.) 

It may seem ungracious, where so much has been given, to 
feel the want of more, but there is one omission in this volume 
which, wc hope, M. de Tocqueville may be induced to supply in 
a subsequent edition. Nothing is said upon the intellectual and 
moral education of the upper classes of France under the old 
monarchy ; yet few things could have exercised a more potent 
influence on the Revolution. Not only did that event indirectly 
take its rise and derive many of its peculiar features from the 
character of the higher classes, (including under that denomina- 
tion all the noble and the cultivated,) but these classes took an * 
active and a leading part in its earlier stages. Few popular 
assemblies have contained a greater number of jnen remarkable 
both for talents and acquirements, and the result which we 
call character, than the States General and the Constituent 
Assembly. They gave its special lustre and its lofty promise 
to the opening years of that great political experiment; they 
shed over it the halo of their genius ; they stamped it with the 
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guarantee of their wide knowledge and sometimes of their strong 
sense ; they redeemed its follies by their high-minded eloquence 
and wisdom ; and when they fell, all that was noble, wise, or 
soberafell with them. Their views i^cre often Utopian ; their 
practical experience often imperfect or absolutely deficient ; and 
their rashness often headstrong and unpardonable; but in all 
the higher qualities of intelligence and virtuo they had no 
successors among those who followed them in the subsequent 
progress of that jnighty movement. Mr. Macaulay somewhere 
makes the observation, that there is usually a wide difference 
between the men who make revolutions and the, men whom 
revolutions make — between those who originate and those who 
spring out of them ; — and this discrepanfcy was never more re- 
markably displayed than in the various phases of the Revolution 
of 1789. Its initiators were * darkly wise’ and irregularly, 
but still unquestionably, great: its products and continuators 
were for the most part insane or ferocious dwarfs. It would 
have been especially interesting to have known the early train- 
ing of the men thus sharply distinguished from their successors 
in the same career. In all probability we should find that, amid 
much frivolity and dissipation, their youth had been nourished 
by the perennial sources of generous and humane lore, that they 
had drunk deep of the Greek and Roman springs, and had sat 
as reverent pupils at the feet of the immortal Past. - 

Perhaps, among all its excellences, the characteristic which 
gives to the work of M. dc Tocqucville its especial charm, is 
the proof, perceptible in every page, that the writer, while 
studying thus profoundly the lessons of the past, had the actual 
France of the day ever before his eyes ; and that his re- 
searches have been dictated less by the taste of the philosopher 
than by the enduring affections of the patriot. A certain tone 
of sadness — yet not of hopelessness — pervades the book ; the 
grave, stern, melancholy of the statesman, who sees clearly the 
causes of the actual degradation of his countrymen, and is 
compelled to acknowledge how deeply they lie rooted in the 
moral wants and vices of the national character; — who reso- 
lutely refuses to despair of the advent of a better day, but 
recognises, without any attempt at self-delusion, how dreary and 
toilsome a trac^ of desert and of twilight has to be traversed 
before that better day shall dawn. Scarcely any passage is so 
affecting as that wherein he admits and ventures to depict with- 
out extenuation or periphrasis that degeneracy of courage and 
of nobleness, that lapse from high and gallant aspiration, that 
substitution of the love of ignominious ease and physical enjoy- 
ments for ambition, and loyalty, and thirst for glory, which 
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characterise the present generation of Frenchmen as compared 
with their forefathers of a century ago. The spur is gone 

‘ That the clear spirit did raise 
To scorn delight and live laborious days.’ 

The national character has gone down — all .their better minds 
deplore it: those high-flown and sometimes irrational senti- 
ments which used to reign so widely, even amid the idleness and 
profligacy of the old regime , seem to have giv9n place to the 
pursuit of solid realities, far meaner, if far more tangible; — 
idols are worshipped as before, and all idolatry is debasing, — 
but its mischief is in proportion to the character of the idol, 
the nature of the offering, and the sordidness or splendour of 
the shrine ; to pursue an ignis fatuus is finer and better than to 
grub in the dust-heap ; and the f desire of the moth for the star’ 
is less abject and corrupting than the worship of the Golden 
Calf. 

‘ The men of the eighteenth century knew little of that sort of 
passion for comfort which is the mother of servitude — a relaxing 
passion, though it be tenacious and unalterable, which mingles and 
intertwines itself with many private virtues, such as domestic affec- 
tions, regularity of life, respect for religion, and even with the luke- 
warm, though assiduous, practice of public worship, which favours 
propriety but proscribes heroism, ,and excels in making decent livers 
but base citizens. The men of the eighteenth century were better 
and they were worse. 

* The French of that age were addicted to joy and passionately 
fond of amusement ; they were perhaps more lax in their habits, and 
more vehement in their passions and opinions than those of the 
present day, but they were strangers to the temperate and decorous 
sensualism that we see about us. Jn the upper classes men thought 
more of adorning life than of rendering it comfortable; they sought 
to be illustrious rather than to be rich. Even in the middle ranks 
the pursuit of comfort uever absorbed every faculty of the mind ; that 
pursuit was often abandoned for higher and more refined enjoy- 
ments; every man placed some object beyond the love of money 
before his eyes. “ I know my countrymen,” said a contemporary 
writer, in language which, though eccentric, is spirited: “apt to melt 
“ and dissipate the metals, they are not prone to pay them habitual 
“ reverence, and they will not be slow to turn again to their former 
“idols, to valour, to glory, and, I will add, to magnanimity.”’ (P. 
217 .) 

M. de Tocqueville has written his book, as ho assures us, and 
as is obvious in every line, f without prejudice, but not without 
« passion;* the actual condition of the country permitting **no 
* Frenchman to speak of his qountry and think of his time 
‘ unmoved.’ Some of the most remarkable passages in the 
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introduction are those where he traces the peculiar and para- 
mount perils which surround every nation that has discarded 
or been deprived of its aristocracy* pnd shows how Despotism 
buifts upon and nourishes social equality as its handiest tool* 
its strongest buttress* its surest precursor* its most natural ally. 
When the hierarchy of rank is gone, and classes and permanent 
combinations and divisions of citizens have ceased to exist 
among a people* the community is dissolved into a collection 
of units without coherence* and therefore without strength* and 
public virtue has no place when a narrow and selfish indivi- 
dualism everywhere prevails. This fatal tendency to isolation 
and dissociation* Despotism instinctively fosters as well as 
consciously delights in, by withdrawing from the people all 
common aims* all need of one another, all necessity for mutual 
understanding* all opportunity of united action. It does the 
business of the commonwealth : nothing is left for citizens to 
do except to look after their private interests. Despotism, 
if harsh and leaden, destroys citizenship and patriotism* by 
crushing them — if bland and wise, by superseding them* by 
taking the breath out of their nostrils, the bread out of their 
mouths, the work out of their hands. 

Then ensues a state of society, full of meretricious allure- 
ments and not wholly devoid of real charms, but, to an ex- 
perienced eye, stamped with thfc unerring signs of- disease aud 
dissolution ; a society refined perhaps, and sometimes prosperous 
and powerful, and containing within it* probably enough, 
excellent fathers* excellent husbands* enterprising merchants, 
beneficent proprietors* delightful writers, and even good Chris- 
tians ; but a community without elevation, and without enthu- 
siasm; and in which the prevalent standard of intellect and 
morals will sink day by day. Wealth* being the sole distinction 
between man and man, acquires a new value ; its possession 
gratifies ambition as well as the love of pleasure ; while* at the 
same time* its easy acquisition* its rapid transfer* and its 
difficult retention* combine to concentrate upon it the desires 
and the energies of all. The pursuit of gain* and the thirst for 
material enjoyment* when united and unrelieved by higher 
aims* are at once the most abasing and the most enervating of 
passions ; and they are precisely the passions which Despotism 
most favours and most stimulates. These arc the best auxi- 
liaries of arbitrary power ; for they occupy the energetic spirits* 
amuse the restless* and carry off the fever of the excitable and 
turbulent* while they make the avaricious* the self-indulgent* 
and the pusillanimous* tremble, at the \?axe idea of revolution or 
disturbance. 
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In reading M. de TocqueviUe’s description of communities 
reduced to tins perilous condition, it is impossible not to recog- 
nise the likeness, — a likeness, only not perfect because the 
process h nqt yet complete, and because a handful of noble ‘and 
undespairing patriots like himself still remain — the legacy of 
better days — to cherish in solitude and retirement the sober 
ivisdora and the lofty virtue for want of which Patriotism has 
so often succumbed ; to sound from time to time a stirring 
note of warning and of exhortation, like the book before us ; 
to keep the lamp trimmed and the light burning ; and to wait, 
in patience but in readiness, the summons of a people less un- 
worthy to be free. 
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T F there are any persons in England so impatient of patience, 
and so discontented with content, as to feel themselves op- 
pressed by the tranquillity of our own political atmosphere, 
they may take comfort from the present commotion aud the 
prospective uproar of the elements in the Transatlantic skies. 
On the eve of the Presidential contest, which is carried on under 
circumstances of unparalleled danger and excitement, a struggle 
has commenced betweon principles far more deep and intense ' 
than the rallying cry of rival candidates. 

* Eurus Notusque ruunt, crcberque procellis 
Africus.’ 

Every breeze that blows to us from America comes laden with 
the shouts of contending parties. Nor are they shouts alone 
that reach - us. Mingled with the storm of words sounds yet 
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more portentous fall upon the ear — the noise of bludgeons 
and the cry of Senators stricken down in the Senate Chamber, 
and from the distant frontiers of the Republic the dash of arms 
and Fury of civil war. 

These are not the ordinary accompaniments of political con- 
flict in a free state. It is long now since signs at all comparable 
to these attended the collision of parties in our own country ; 
nor are they familiar to the history of American politics. Forty 
years ago John Randolph, the leader of the Southern Democracy, 
standing in his place in the House of Representatives, threatened 
that he and his would * nail the Northern men to the counter 
‘ like base coin/ and his followers were ^profuse of insults to their 
colleagues ; but the last outrage of violent deeds was not then 
offered to the sanctity of the legislative character. Twenty years 
afterwards, the most upright and honourable man who had filled 
the Presidential Chair since the days of Washington, the high- 
spirited and illustrious John Quincy Adams, was assailed with 
menaces and taunts for defending the right of petition ; but the 
tempest which raged about that eloquent old man expended itself 
in the insolence of speech. That a Senator should be assailed, 
not in the heat of debate, by one of his fellows, but deliberately 
and of malice prepense, brutally beaten to the earth by a 
member of the lower house, for language uttered in his senatorial 
capacity, and stamped as Parliamentary by the acquiescence 
of all w ho listened to it, — this is a feature so new and strange 
in the aspect of political affairs beyond the Atlantic, that too 
great importance can scarcely be attached to it as significant 
of a state of feeling in America, upon which no Englishman can 
look with indifference. Not less significant is the dread reality 
of armed strife now raging between citizens of the Northern 
and Southern sections of the Union upon the plains of the 
territory of Kansas. 

How important to ourselves the possible consequences of a 
great political crisis in America must be, wo need not say. 
Every intelligent Englishman is thoroughly aware of the many 
bonds that connect; wc hod almost said that unite, the interests 
of England with those of the mighty people * issued of her loins; 9 
and we can assure the Americans that the progress of their nation 
through the difficulties which seem now to be gathering about 
its path will be watched with a generous anxiety, and that the 
triumph of their Republican institutions over the dangers which 
now menace their existence, will be hailed with cordial satisfac- 
tion by all classes and parties of the English public* But im- 
portant as it is for Englishmen to understand the present posi- 
tion of affairs in America, the difficulty of the task is equal to 
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the importance of the subject. The kaleidoscopic (perhaps wc 
ought to say the kakeidoscopic ) play of principles and opinions 
which has oeen going on in America for the last ten years, 
bewilders the eye accustomed to the more regular outline and 
distinct colouring of European parties. In the whirl of ‘ Know 

* Nothings ’ and c Know Somethings,’ of * North Americans ’ 
and c South Americans/ of * Hards ’ and Softs,’ of * Fillmore 

* Whigs/ • and c Old Line Whigs/ and ‘ Fremont Whigs/ and 
€ Buchanan Whigs/ and e National Democrats/ and f Free 
c Democrats/ and € Republicans/ and ** Liberal-Party Men/ and 
c Abolitionists,’ and 6 States-liights Men/ one is utterly at a loss 
whither to look for the representatives of tangible opinions, and 
how to trace the reallydeep and deepening furrows of public 
sentiment. It is our present purpose to disentangle ad far as we 
can tlic true issues of American politics from this network of 
confusion ; to put our readers in a position clearly to understand 
the steps by which the actual crisis in America affairs lias been 
readied; and to draw from the facts of the case such inferences 
in regard to the probable future of America, as may legitimately 
suggest themselves to the mind. 

But before wc enter upon this taBk it may not be unprofitable 
for us briefly to notice some of the recent publications which 
bear upon the subject, and which have been of use to ourselves 
in the investigation of it. 

The ‘Political Essays of Parke Godwin, Esq./ arc worthy 
of particular attention at this juncture of American affairs. 
Mr. Godwin was long associated with liis father-in-law Wra. 
Cullen Bryant, the poet, in the editorial management of the 
New York Evening Post/ a journal eminent among American 
newspapers as the oldest, ablest, and most dignified organ of 
the Democratic party of New York. The papers comprised in 
this volume of Political Essays ’ were furnished by him, during 
the last few years, to the pages of g Putnam’s Monthly,’ a pe- 
riodical published at New York, and worthy of notice as the 
first successful instance of an attempt to maintain a magazine 
of the highest class by contributions purely American. In a 
series of Essays upon 6 Parties and Politics/ the ‘ Kansas Ques~ 

* tion/ the c Policy of President Pierce,’ and kindred topics,’ 
Mr. Godwin discusses the recent political history of America 
from the point of view of an elevated and statesmanlike philo- 
sophy. He is rarely ambitious and never redundant in style, 
and his opinions have the importance which belongs to the re- 
presentative of a large class of independent thinkers, who have 
been recently forced into the arena of political warfare by the 
pressure of the times. ■ 
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While Mr. .Godwin’s "Essays may be taken as the expression 
of the soundest Northern sentiment in regard to the actual 
aspect of affairs, the writer of the 4 Essays on the Constitution * 
in the f Charleston Mercury,* gives voice to the deliberate con- 
victions of many intelligent Southern men, whose influence upon 
their own section of the country is more likely to increase 
than to diminish. This writer dissects with singular ability 
the constitutional theories which have found favour at different 
times and with different parties in both the Northern and the 
Southern 'States. He examines the original conception of the 
Constitution as it existed in the minds of those who framed 
it, and looks fully in the face the circumstances of the present 
day which must determine its final' interpretation. ^ Ho comes 
unhesitatingly to the conclusion that the Constitution must in- 
evitably be administered in a sense adverse to the institution ot 
slavery ; and he summons the South to prepare for a surrender 
of that institution, or for a secession from the existing Union, 
and the formation of a new slave-holding confederacy. The 
temper of these Essays is admirable, and their argumentation, 
we think, decisive. This view of their merits has been con- 
firmed by one of the most eminent of American publicists, well 
known in this country, who assured us that in his opinion the 
writer in the s Mercury * had € seized the absolute truth of the 
< question.’ The ‘ Charleston Mercury ’ has long been con- 
sidered the leading organ of extreme Southern opinion ; it was 
the mouthpiece of Mr. Calhoun, and is supported by the prin- 
cipal public men of South Carolina. 

The name of Charles Sumner is too well known in England 
to need more than a passing mention from us. The sympathy 
and indignation which were excited throughout the Northern 
American States, by the atrocious assault which prostrated him 
upon the floor of the Senate, and with him the dignities and de- 
cencies of that august body, met with a ready response through- 
out England ; nor will a perusal of his e Speeches and Addresses 
ten$ to lessen the amazement and the disgust .of Englishmen at 
such an outrage, perpetrated upon a man so accomplished, so 
earnest, and so honourable. We shall have occasion, in the 
'course of this paper, to recur to the position of Mr. Sumner, as 
one of the signs of the times in America^ and we content our- 
selves therefore, in this place, with recommending to the parti- 
cular attention of our readers this volume of Addresses, in which 
they will find the most careful and eloquent expression of the 
ultra-Northcrn principles and policy. In the same category of 
opinion with Mr. Sumner, we must place Mrs. Beecher Stowe* 
whose new novel of * Dred ’ has been written, we presume, with 
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the intention of completing the impression so forcibly pro- 
duced by * Uncle Tom/ In g Uncle Tom’s Cabin/ Mrs. Stowe 
undertook to paint the effects of slavery upon the enslaved ; in 

* Dred/ she means to- describe its influences upon tbe slave- 
owner, and upon the race to which he belongs. . We have no 
space here for an examination of the literary merits 1 of c Died/ 
to which, however, we may observe in passing, less than justice 
will probably be rendered by the public, who rendered more 
than justice to tf Uncle Tom,’ since the interest of novelty which 
attached so passionately to the first vivid picture of American 
slavery ever held up to mankind, has been largely satiated, and 

* Dred ’ must pay the*pepalty of his predecessor’s success. As 
a representation of the . * effects of slavery on society / we can- 
not think *Dred’ successful; for it is evident that Mrs. Stowe 
has attempted to describe classes of persons with whom she 
has had but little intercourse. Nowhere are the lines of social 
life more sharply drawn than in America between the people 
of the world and the specially ‘ religious 9 circles in which 
Mrs. Stowe has been born and bred. It is one of the unfortu- 
nate consequences of the extreme Puritanism which reigned so 
long supreme in New England, that the * professing Christians/ 
as they are called, of the Northern cities, still form an Israel 
of their own, carefully distinguished from the rest of the world 
in the midst of which they live, by manners, by habits, and even 
by a certain Shibboleth of speech. Whether the * world’s peo*- 
plc,’ or the c professing Christians/ arc to be held responsible 
for a state of things so undesirable and dangerous, it might be 
hard to determine; but it is hardly just to the Americans, that 
such singular personages as Nina and Tom Gordon, in * Dred/ 
should be allowed to pass as unchallenged representatives of 
Southern society, and it would be unfair to Mrs. Stowe herself 
to withhold the true excuse of her “failure. When' Southern 
people of the rank in life of the Gordons visit the Northern 
States, they naturally associate with the more brilliant and the 
more fashionable, rather than with the graver and more pious 
portion of the Northern community, and into whatever frivoli- 
ties of temper and feeling they may fall, they certainly do not 
learn from their acquaintances of Newport and New York the 
provincial patois of Connecticut. In the character of Nina Mrs^ 
Stowe wished to paint a brilliant littl# American coquette, but’ 
she has only succeeded in producing a nondescript combination 
of the Parisian lorette with the Yankee factory-girl. Tom 
Gordon, we are given to understand, ' * has learned his manners 

6 and his morals 9 in the school of chivalry to which Mr. Brooks, 
the assailant of Senator Sumner, owes his education, and the 
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implication, therefore is, that Tom Gordon may be taken as 
a type of the South Carolinian gentleman. But c Tom Gordon ’ 
is simply a melodramatic blackguard!, an absurd caricature of 
the class of persons to which Mr. Brooks belongs. Such a 
misrepresentation is not merely Wrong in itself, and false in 
point of art, it destroys the value of one of the most instruc- 
tive signs which the times present to us in America. If Mr. 
Brooks were but a vulgar villain, there would be nothing par- 
ticularly alarming in the incident which has given him so 
undesirable a notoriety. The true and terrible significance of 
that dastardly deed is to be found in the evidence it affords 
of the height to which party passion ‘has risen in America, 
and of the ferocity which slavery keeps alive in the breasts of 
men, who not only bear the semblance of gentlemen, but who 
in most of the relations of life really act upon the principles, 
and govern themselves by the rules, of civilised honour. We 
believe that the personages of * Dred ’ are no more faithful 
illustrations of Southern society than if Hannah Moore or Mrs. 
Fry had undertaken to describe the patronesses of Almack’s. 
The chief value of this new work of Mrs. Stowe’s, apart from its 
unquestionable truth as a representation of the corrupt religious 
feeling of the Slave States (and nothing in * Uncle Tom’ is 
finer in its way than the Camp Meeting scenes of/ Dred') is 
its symptomatic value. It is a signal proof of the intensity 
with which the great religious community of the Northern 
States has been and is agitated on the question of Slavery. 
We have no doubt that the brief and earnest preface, in which 
the author expresses her passionate sense of the importance of 
the actual crisis in the affairs of her country, may be taken as 
a virtual manifesto of the feelings of the great body to which 
she belongs, and consequently of a large majority of the most 
respectable and energetic classes of Northern society.* 


* Since this passage was written, we have received from America 
the fullest confirmation of our views on this subject. It appears that 
the religious* press of the North, with scarcely an exception, is de- 
claring itself in favour of the ‘ Republican' candidate on anti-slavery 
grounds. The leading organ of the New York Presbyterians ad- 
dresses its readers in these most eloquent and impressive terms: — 
We do not wonder that ^imid men, who dread a conflict, or who 
‘ distrust the strength of the national tie which unites us, Bhould fear 
‘ and turn pale. Nor do we wonder at the shifts and turns which are 
‘ resorted to, to postpone a little longer the mortal struggle which is 
4 to put our principles to so terrible a test, and to settle the question 
‘ whether Freedom or Slavery is to be the controlling spirit and for- 
* znetive power of our national life. It is a serious, eventful, sealing, 
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Those who would know what ore the true effects of slavery 
on the society of the South, may be referred with confidence to 
the excellent work of Mr. Olmsted, upon the ‘ Seaboard Slave 

* States.’ Mr. Olmsted is evidently a man of judgment, well- 
informed, familiar as a practical farmer with the laws of agri- 
cultural profit and loss, fitted by the nature of his faculties, 
and by experience as a traveller, to observe the aspects of 
society, and master of the happy art of describing truly and 
clearly what he sees. He visited the Slave* States in detail, 

c decisive issue— one that has been corning on ever since the forma- 
" tion of the Govornmeijt — one that touches the vitals of our political 
‘ existence — one that, having, come up, can never be turned aside 
e until it is settled. For years, in all spheres, and in every form, it 
‘ has been preparing. It has entered into everything. Religion, lite- 
‘ rature, social life, politics, commerce, legislation, have all been in- 

* vaded by it. There is not a religious body that has not felt its 
‘ influence, nor a sphere of activity, thought, or life, in the country, 

* which it has not coloured or shuped. It is and has been for years 
‘ the all in all of our public concerns ; no other topic begins to gather 
6 to itself such a universality and intensity of interest as this. Whether 
6 for good or evil, the last great struggle is upon us, and we can no 

more avoid the responsibility, the excitement, and the consequences 
fi of it, than we can escape the Providence of God which calls us to 
e the conflict. If not decided at the present election, it will continue 
‘ to reappear, like Banquo's ghost, till the. policy of the country be- 

* conics settled — till it is Anally determined whether of the two is to 

* be the animating, guiding genius of the Republic — Freedom or 
c Slavery. 

c If now the right of sutfrage implies at all times the duty of giving 

* due attention to political concerns, it cannot be doubtful to what 

* degree of interest and effort the present canvass is entitled at the 
c hands of every conscientious citizen. Where so much is involved, 
fi it cannot be right for any lover of his country, of his children, or 
‘ his kind, to be indifferent. It jjannot be right for any Christian 
c man to withhold, or to trifle, with his vote.' It cannot be wise to 
c ignore and overlook the significance of the struggle, in which we 

* are engaged, nor honourable or just to seek to evade it. It is now 

* the set time of Providence for the religious prosecution of political 

* duties ; and as at other times, it should be our paramount duty to 

< open the hand of charity to the starving or pestilence-stricken poor ; ■ 
‘ or to contend earnestly for the faith, or to go forth with zealous 

* words to warn the impatient and to guide the inquiring ; so now, IT 

* we discern the signs of the times, it seems to us to be the one call 
« of Providence, and the uppermost duty of the Christian life, to 

< understand the meaning of, and to engage manfully and heartily in, 

‘ the conflict that is to have its decision at the ballot-box in No* 

* vember. There ought to be the principle and the earnestness of a 

* service rendered to God, Truth, and Freedom.’ 
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with' the express purpose of discovering for himself their real 
condition, end his book is one of the most valuable, if not the 
most valuable, contribution to our knowledge of these States, 
which has yet been given to the world. Praise so high we 
cannot bestow on the ‘ History of the American Compro- 
e mises,’ by Miss Harriet Martineau. This pamphlet is a re- 
markable instance at once of its author’s conspicuous felicity 
in seizing upon the leading merits of a case, and of her sin- 
gular infelicity fh dealing with details. Miss Martineau is too 
ready to reason from the particular to the general without 
examining the value of her premisses ; and her inferences con- 
sequently remind one continually of thatiamous medical gene- 
ralisation, founded upon two instances, by which it was decided 
that a certain drug would surely heal all shoemakers, but just 
as surely kill all tailors. In her ‘ History of the American 

* Compromises, 9 Miss Martineau declares her belief, that the 
extreme Abolitionists of America alone have seized upon the 
true principles of political action ; a belief which wc do not 
share ; and she sketches the political course of certain leading 
Americans with more freedom than accuracy. This is particu- 
larly the case with the celebrated Judge Story ; of whom she 
speaks as the * most cautious of politicians,’ and whom she takes 
to task for his lukewarmness, and want of faith in the instincts 
of the people. - Singularly enough, the very quotation from 
Judge Story’s letters (vol. i. p. 362.), which she adduces to 
support this charge, directly controverts it ; and it is a fact 
well known to all who are familiar with the political history of 
America, that Judge Story, while the most temperate of judges, 
was at the same time most earnest in holding his political creed, 
and most frank and fearless in avowing it on all proper occa- 
sions. 

Much more interesting, however, than the speculations of 
Miss 'Martineau, is the e AddrJis on the Nature and Power of 

* the Slave States, and on the Duty of, the Free States,’ deli- 
vered by the Hon. Josiah Quincy, before the citizens of the 
town which bears the name of his family,, on the 5th of June, 
1856. Mr. Quincy, who is one of the most venerable States- 
men of the North, utters his convictions fully, fearlessly, and 
with amazing force. He is persuaded that a time has come at 

"Tost which must thoroughly try the temper of men’s souls, and 
decide the question whether liberty or slavery shall for ever 
colour the character and the policy of the American people. 
If the young men of the North shall be inspired with the 
wisdom, and her old men animated with the fire which distin- 
guish this address of Mr. Quincy, there need be little fear for 
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the results of the collision which he so plainly anticipates be- 
tween national principles and sectional passions in the Republic. 

From the various works upon which we have thus hastily 
commented, our readers will derive the means of pursuing for 
themselves the trains of thought and speculation which the 
limits of this article will only allow us to suggest, and of filling 
up the picture which we can only sketch in outline. 

We observe that in most of our journals the present crisis in 
American affairs is spoken of as a great ‘ conflict of parties.’ 
The phrase is inadequate, and, by suggesting false analogies, is 
apt to mislead the inquirer. No judicious political thinker 
would now speak of the contest for the emancipation of the 
Irish Catholics as a Conflict of parties , for that contest trans- 
cended the limits of party warfare, and assumed the proportions 
of a quasi-Revolution. And if we can imagine what the exas- 
peration of that contest would have been, and the immense ac- 
cession of importance it would have received, had the Catholics 
of England been as numerous and as deeply wronged as those 
of Ireland, we shall perhaps approach more nearly to a just es- 
timate of the actual collision of sentiments and opinions in 
America than we can otherwise attain. Without such an effort 
of the imagination it is impossible to reconcile the extremities 
of violence and outrage to which these political differences have 
arrived, with what we know of the civilisation of the States, 
and with the rank which has been conceded to them among 
Christian commonwealths. 

So great has been the material development of the American 
Union during the seventy years of its existence, and so vast 
the prosperity which that development has brought with it, 
that it is no matter for surprise that Americans, as well as 
Europeans, should have been blinded to the great changes in 
the character and the policy of the nation which have been 
steadily going on during the sajne period. These changes have, 
nevertheless, been as remarkable as any that history records, 
and the present perturbations of the Republic are but their 
natural paroxysm. 

When the American Constitution was adopted in the year 
1789, the territory of the Union, then organised into States,, 
was confined to the regions bordering on the Alleghanies and 
the Atlantic. Between the Mississippi and the great north"* 
western lakes lay a vast tract of country, originally, for the 
most part, claimed by the great colony of Virginia. This 
territory, which rested to the north upon the possessions of 
Great Britain, and to the south bordered upon those of Spain, 
had been ceded by Virginia, in the year 1784, to the Con- 
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fedcracv. When that cession was made, and upon the very 
day of the cession, one of the Virginian delegates to the 
Congress of the Confederacy (no less a person than Mr. 
Jefferson), drew up and reported a pl&n for the government of 
this territory, and ‘ of all territory, ceded or to be ceded , by the 
‘ individual States to the United States.’ This plan provided 
that such territory should be from time to time ‘ formed into 
€ distinct states; 9 and ‘ that after the year 1800 of the Christian 

* era there should be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in 

* any of ■ the said States , otherwise than in the punishment of 
f crime, whereof the said party shall have been duly convicted 
4 to have been personally guilty/ 

There was at that time no reason for .anticipating an extension 
of the American territory beyond its actual limits. The French 
Revolution had not yet overthrown the ancient monarchies of 
continental Europe. The King of Spain was still a mighty po- 
tentate, whose hold upon the Mississippi and the Floridas seemed 
as firm as upon the provinces of Castile. The proved loyalty 
of the Canadas assured to England her vast north-western 
empire. And even if the neighbours of the young Republic had 
been as weak as they were strong in appearance, the almost 
unanimous sentiment of the leading men of America themselves 
was opposed to the introduction into the Union of any territory 
not comprised within the limits of the ‘ Thirteen Colonies ; 9 
and Mr. Jefferson’s proposition was, therefore, intended to cover 
the entire future of the Republic. It was a proclamation of 
national policy, and as such it was at the time received. It 
was in complete accordance with the views on the subject of 
slavery which were expressed by Southern men as well as 
by Northern men, — by the Washingtons, and Marshalls, and 
Henrys, and Randolphs, and Pinckneys, and' Desaussures of 
the South, as well as by the Adamses, and Shermans, and 
Quincy s, and Hamiltons of the North. When one of the 
judges of Virginia had declared, in his * Commentaries on 

* Blackstone/ that 6 posterity would execrate the memory of 

* those ancestors who, having the power to avert the evil of 

* slavery, have, like our first parents, entailed a eurse on all 
/ future generations, 9 it was but natural that a Virginian delegate 

should set the brand of his State’s reprobation upon the system, 
«tittd should do what in him lay to avert the menaced malediction. 
Had the proposition of Mr. Jefferson been carried, it would 
have established a precedent from which, we may hope, it would 
have been impossible for the American Congress, in its future 
legislation, to depart'; but by an unfortunate accident that pro- 
position was defeated. In the* Congress of the Confederation 
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the vote was taken by States, and no State could vote unless 
represented by two delegates. Six of the thirteen States 
voted for the proviso, three States voted against it ; one State ' 
more would have given It a majority of the Confederation. 
Georgia and Delaware were unrepresented; .North Carolina 
was neutralised by the division of her delegates, and New 
Jersey, whose vote would have saved the measure, was rendered 
powerless by the casual absence of one of her representatives — 
a striking illustration of the slight and singular chances which 
sometimes determine the destinies of a nation. For when the 
proviso of Mr. Jefferson was revived three years afterwards by 
Mr. Dane, of Massachusetts, it was found that the slaveholding 
interest in the States of South Carolina and Georgia had begun 
to take very decided ground* against the anti-slavery principles 
of the Revolutionary leaders, and Mr. Dane’s proposition could 
only be carried in a more limited form. This proposition is 
known in American history as the Ordinance of 1787, and 
expressly excludes slavery from all the territory of the Union 
north-west of the river Ohio . The consequences of this limita- 
tion were speedily seen, when, in the first years after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, two new States, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, settled chiefly from Virginia and the Carolina^, and 
by slaveholders of the second class, applied for admission into 
the Union, and were received with the institution of slavery.* 

Wc say these consequences were seen. They were seen at 
the time, but only by a few of the more philosophical, fore- 
sighted, and patriotic of the American statesmen ; for under the 
operation of the Constitution, which gave form and coherence to 
the Republic, and under the judicious administration of the 
government by General Washington, and by his premier, 
Alexander Hamilton, the ablest statesman and the most accom- 
plished financier whom America has produced, the young nation 
had already entered upon that career of prosperity in which 
it was destined to make such marvellous progress. The com- 
merce of the Northern States had begun to dcvelope itself,, 
works of internal improvement were everywhere commenced, 
and the tide of emigration was flowing rapidly from New 
England into Western Now York and the valley of the Ohio. 
That the institution of slavery was likely to grow into a per- 
manent and powerful interest, — that it would extend itself into, 
new territories, and would become a controlling and dangerous 

* See for a more detailed account of these transactions, a very able 
pamphlet entitled ‘Five Years’ Progress of the Slave Power,’ and 
written by the Hon. J. G. Palfrey, of Massachusetts, in 1852. 
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element in the Republic* — the population of the Northern 
States* absorbed in their own pursuits and habituated to the 
impressions of the revolutionary times* seem not to have 
imagined. The great political questions of the day concerned the 
administration of the national government ; and the American 
people* both North and South* divided themselves into the 
two well-known parties of the Federalists and the Democrats ; 
the former inclining to a consolidation of power in the hands 
of the Central pr Federal Government, the latter vehemently 
insisting upon the sovereignty of the individual States. The 
leading men of both parties and from both sections were at first 
agreed upon the original anti-slavery policy of the Revolution. 
Few persons ventured to defend the institution of slavery* and 
all acquiesced in the abolition of 'the slave-trade, which was 
in itself* of course, a virtual condemnation of that institution. 
As it was understood and generally accepted* both by the North 
and by the South* that the national policy, as being truly Re- 
publican* was also truly opposed to the institution of slavery* 
and therefore that the Federal Government must be adminis- 
tered in an anti-slavery sense, it will not surprise us to find 
that the Democratic or States-Rights party was soon found to 
preponderate in those sections of the South in which alone 
symptoms of opposition to the anti-slavery doctrine of the 
founders of the Republic had begun to manifest .themselves. 
While the Federal party, comprising as it did most of the 
intelligent* highly-educated, and distinguished men of the 
North, was unable to compete in the favour of the masses of 
the northern population with a rival, recommended at once by 
the taking name of democracy and by a seeming devotion to the 
rights of the people as against the claims of a central autho- 
rity, the growth of the slaveholding interest* and with it the 
growth of the slaveholding spirit at the South* contributed to 
the same result in' that section of the country. The Federal 
party fell with the administration of President John Adams* the 
successor of Washington* and the Democrats came into posses- 
sion of (he Central Government. This they had no sooner 
obtained than they began to abdicate the original doctrines of 
their party, while they were careful to preserve its name. Like 
the Scythians of old* they absorbed into themselves the strength 
*b£ their defeated foe. The reason of this change will be soon 
made to appear. 

In the interval between the adoption of the Constitution and 
the fall of the Federalists a new vitality had been given to 
slavery. The invention of the cotton gin* and the rise of our 
own cotton manufacture* had* stimulated the Southern States of 
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America to a new agricultural industry* and caused a sudden 
rise in the value of slave property* In 1789 loss than a million 
pounder of cotton were raised in America* in 1801 nearly fifty 
millions of pounds were exported thence. South Carolina and 
Georgia found their slave property redeemed from deterioration 
and converted into an element of new and unexpected wealth ; 
Virginia and North Carolina foresaw an almost unlimited 
demand for their negroes ; and the eyes of all who held slaves* 
or raised them throughout the South* were turned to the mag- 
nificent cotton lands of the Alabama* the Tennessee* and the 
Mississippi as to a region of unbounded promise. 

During the same eventful years which had witnessed thjls 
sudden growth of the slave-holding interests in America* the 
face of the European world had been changed by the Great 
devolution in France. The fabric of the Spanish power in 
both hemispheres had crumbled away at the touch of the ter- 
rible neighbour of Spain* and the First Consul of France was 
master of the splendid provinces of the Mississippi. Busy with 
his gigantic schemes of European conquest, and hard pressed 
by England* Napoleon* it was thought* would not be unwilling 
to listen to propositions for the sale of this transatlantic domi- 
nion to a young and growing nation which had so recently 
emancipated itself from Britain* and which might one day prove 
itself a useful friend, if not a powerful ally, to France. The 
slave-holding party of the South (for at that time the South 
was by no means united in support of slavery) resolved to. add 
Lpuisiana to the territories which had been left open to slavery 
by the limitations of the North-western Ordinance. That such 
an acquisition could only be made by the consent of the whole 
of tlie Union expressly obtailied for that purpose, and formally 
recorded in an article additional to the Constitution* was the 
conviction of all American statesmen who pretended to a fami- 
liarity with the Constitution or to a respect for its principles. 
Mr. Jefferson himself* the then President* regarded the acquisi- 
tion* in the form in which it was proposed to be made* as a most 
unconstitutional act. ' The Constitution*’ he says* ‘ has made no 

* provision for our holding foreign territory, still less for incorpo- 

* rating foreign nations into our Union.’ To admit Louisiana* 
he adds in a letter to a friend* wbuld be * to make the Constita - « 

* tion blank paper by construction *’ — if Louisiana be thus ad- 
mitted* ‘ we have no Constitution .’ Nevertheless, the chiefs of 
the new Southern policy had resolved that Louisiana should be 
acquired* and Mr. Jefferson bent to their will. His own words 
remain to bear witness against him. He writes to a partisan leader 
from Monticello, Aug. 30. 1803* 'Concerning the acquisition of 

VOL. civ. no. ccxn. r F 
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* Louisiana, the less that is said about any constitutional difficulty 

€ the better l 9 Had Mr. Jefferson been true to his own convic- 
tions, had he (speaking with the authority due to one of the 
principal framers of the Constitution)' interposed his Presiden- 
tial veto to the bill admitting Louisiana, he would have roused 
the Northern States to a sense of the danger impending over the 
Union,' — a danger which no man saw more clearly, or described 
more prophetically, than this very President, whose signature 
was required to give operation to a bill which he believed was des- 
tined to annul the Constitution pf his country, and indefinitely 
to extend an institution upon which he had himself sought to 
put the. seal of death twenty years before! But Mr. Jefferson 
was silent. , * 

There were not wanting Northern representatives and se- 
nators clear-sighted enough to discern and bold enough to 
denounce thp consequences of this measure. Mr. Josiah 
Quincy, of Massachusetts, the heir of a great Revolutionary 
name, and himself a man of the Revolutionary spirit, openly 
declared on the floor of Congress that the admission of Louisiana 
would c virtually dissolve the bonds of the Union, free the States 

* which composed it from their moral obligations, and make it, 
c as it would be the right of all, the duty of some, to prepare 
f definitely lor a separation, peaceably if they can, forcibly if 
*they must!’ But Mr. Quincy and those who supported him 
were Federalists ; the cession of Louisiana was to draw closer 
the bonds between America and France; it was to damage 
England, the favourite of Federalism; and the great democratic 
chieftain Jefferson was ready to sanction it. And so the 
Northern democracy refused to listen to the voice of Cassandra, 
and the great step was taken which turned the anti-slavery 
republic of Washington, Adams, and Hamilton into a republic 
of freemen governed by slaveholders. For such was virtually 
the effect of this bilk 

From the date of the acquisition of Louisiana the support 
and extension of slavery have been the great and leading objects 
of American policy. The Democratic party, committed to the 
slaveholding interest, has been the ruling party of the nation. 
On the questions of the tariff, of internal improvements, and on 
• other economical questions, the party known as that of the Whigs 
was organised; and during the long period of general prosperity 
which followed from the acquisition of Louisiana down to the 
year 1852, the 'history of American politics is mainly occupied 
with the details of party conflicts arising out of questions of ex- 
pediency. But where during all this time the real vitality of 
power in America has been lodged will be seen from a glance at 
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the course of American policy in respect to thf question of 
slavery, and at the history of the administration of the Federal 
government* Let us begin with the latter. The actual slave-- 
holders in the United States were computed in 1852 to amount 
to about ond hundred thousand persons.* The total num- 
ber of voters in the Union is estimated at about three millions* 
The Northern States are not only by far the most populous, they 
are also immeasurably the richest, the best educated, the most 
thoroughly civilised section of the Union. Yet of the sixteen 
Presidents of the United States eleven have been slaveholders; 
and if we consider that by the death of General Harrison the 
Executive power duripg the rest of his term fell into the hands 
of a Virginian slaveholder, and that of the five Northern 
Presidents three went into office the understood representatives 
of the Southern policy, while one of the three was actually a 
native of the South, it will appear that the South has held the 
Executive power of the Union throughout five-sixths of the 
lifetime of the nation. Meanwhile, we find that of the other 
great offices of state the South had obtained up to 1852 — - 
17 out of 28 Judges of the Supreme Court, 

14 out of 19 Attorney s-Gcneral , 

61 out of 77 Presidents of the Senate, 

21 out of 33 Speakers of the House, 

80 out of 134 Foreign Ministers. 


* We are aware that this estimate falls below that of the American 
census. But the American census bears internal evidence of incor- 
rectness ; and it is commonly alleged in the United States, that the 
Returns were tampered with to serve a party-purpose. The census 
of the State of Kentucky , taken in 1848, gives the number of slaves in 
that State at 192,470, and the number of slaveholders at 8,743, being 
an average of 22 slaves and a fraction to each owner. The census 
of the United States, prepared in 1850, under the supervision of a 
well-known Southern writer and advocate of slavery, Mr. de Bow, 
returns the total of slaves in the Union at 3,177,589. Assuming this 
total to be correct (and it is of course more likely to fall below than 
to rise above the truth), we find that the proportion between slaves 
and owners in Kentucky gives us for the .Union 144,343 proprietors 
of slaves. But Kentucky raises neither cotton nor rice. Her plan- 
tations are farms, and do not employ gangs so large as those which*, 
are worked in the cotton, rice, and sugar-growing States^ .where 
many single owners ore known to possess three or four hundred, 
not a few eight hundred or a thousand, and some even two, three, 
and four thousand slaves. The Kentucky average applied to the 
whole Union, must give us an over-estimate of the number of slave- 
holders. This is the opinion of Mr. Palfrey (Five Years of the Slave 
Power, p. 9.), and of Mr. Olmsted. 
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And on further investigation we discover that of the Northern 
holders of high office the proportion has steadily diminished 
during the century. Such facts strike* a foreigner with amaze- 
ment, and demand an explanation. The policy of the Union is 
a too intelligible comment upon their meaning. It is beyond 
our present purpose to investigate . the causes of the political 
ascendancy which the South has undoubtedly exercised, and 
still continues to exercise, with increasing power, over the Union, 
and especially over the Northern States, in spite of their 
acknowledged superiority in population, in wealth, in cultiva- 
tion, in popular education, and in the practice of free institutions. 
This problem is one of the most curious which the condition of 
the United States presents, and it may be briefly explained by 
the comparatively aristocratic character which the peculiar in- 
stitutions of the South have given to those communities. By 
the Constitution of the United States, 

4 (Art. III.) Representatives and direct taxes are appointed among 
the several States according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, 
including those bound to service for a term of years, and excluding 
Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons .* 

This somewhat obscure expression designates the slaves, who 
therefore are reckoned (where they exist) in the proportion of 
three-fifths in that estimate of the population which determines 
the number of representatives, though, of course, the exer- 
cise of the suffrage is confined to the whites and freemen. 
Hence three millions of slaves, who are in fact property, count 
in the basis of the Southern representation for two millions of 
free men, but the power thus conferred by their numbers is 
exercised by their masters only to rivet their chains. Such a 
power is essentially contrary to the theory of democratic equality, 
since the slave-holding interests are represented in .Congress 
not only by their own numbers, but by this species of property 
qualification, which alone countervails the votes of the Free 
States. 

Again, the habits of life in the Southern States are more 
aristocratic; the traditions of the older families of the Union 
arc there more carefully retained; the descendants of these 
families are more carefully trained for public life, and above all, 
the predominant interest and the common dangers of these slave- 
holding communities unite them as one man in the defence 1 of 
. their cause, whilst the societies of the North arc broken up into 
a multitude of factions by political differences of very inferior 
importance. The result has been not merely a successful de- 
fensive policy on the part of the South by which slavery has 
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been upheld, but a systematic policy of extension and aggression 
by which its territorial area and its political power have been 
steadily increased. • # 

After the acquisition of Louisiana in 1803, and the admission 
of the State of that name in 1810, settlers continued to pour in to 
the territory of the Mississippi; and in 1819 the people of that 
portion of the French cession which lay about the lower course of 
the river Missouri applied for admission as a State. This appli- 
cation revived the great question already practically determined 
by the unconstitutional admission of Louisiana. By this time, 
however, the Northern statesmen had begun to see more clearly 
the course that things were taking : the old bugbear of Fede- 
ralism was laid to rest, and the opposition to the admission of 
Missouri as a Slave State was fierce and resolute. It was upon 
this occasion that Judge Story came down frbm the bench to 
the platform, and threw the weight of his great name and of his 
earnest eloquence against the measure. The letters of the 
Judge written at this time from Washington are very remark- 
able. He foresaw ceaseless agitation as the consequence of any 
new surrender of national principles to the demands of the 
South; and he states to one of his friends that it would be 
useless for him to tell the truth f concerning Virginia policy’ to 
his Northern acquaintances, c since they would not believe it/ 
bo convinced were still the great body of Northern men that 
slavery was a c dying’ institution, and that it meant no serious 
harm.* Naturally enough, the c Virginia policy’ triumphed, 
through a seeming concession. The famous Missouri Compro- 
mise was adopted, which secured to free institutions all that 
part of the territory ceded by France north of 36° 3 O' North 
latitude, not included within the limits of the state of Missouri. 
By this compromise slavery was once more recognised, in defi- 
ance of the principles of the Constitution, as an institution 
which could be extended, while it was at the same time con- 
demned as an institution not fit to be indefinitely extended. More- 
over this inconsistent ^Compromise gave to slavery all the best 
lands and most propitious climates of the French cession. Still, 
inconsistent as it was and unjust to the North, the Northern 
States seem to have accepted the ‘ Missouri Compromise’ as a* 
final limitation of slavery, and the current of American politics^ 
subsided into the commonplaces of political economy. 

Meanwhile the free labour of the North and of Europe extended 
its conquests yearly to the West. The slave labour of the South 


* Life and Letters of Judge Story. Edited by his son Wm. W.~ 
Story, Esq. Vol. i. pp. 360. et seq . * 
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was carried info the fertile central lands of the Mississippi valley. 
New Slave States were formed and admitted without question. 
New Free States followed them, not s6 rapidly, but too fast for 
the satisfaction of the Southern leaders, who were ceaselessly 
at Work to fortify their peculiar institution on every side. In 
the year which saw Missouri admitted to the American Union, 
Mexico established her independence of Spain. Eight years 
afterwards she manumitted all her slaves. Almost immediately 
upon the adoption of this ^measure by Mexico, General Jackson, 
the then President of the United States, offered to purchase of 
her the province of Texas; and this proposal, rejected by 
Mexico, was repeated by the American ^Government at different 
times through Six years. Meanwhile, as Mexico would not sell 
Texas, the Southern States resolved that she should forfeit 
it. Mexico, by tier absurd and intolerant administration of the 
province of Texas, afforded her dangerous neighbours a pretext 
for assisting their friends, oppressed by a papistical and avari- 
cious government. Of the army which defeated the Mexican 
President at San Jacinto, in April, 1836, fifteen-sixteenths 
were Americans fresh from the South-western States.* Texas 
became independent, and in 1837 applied to America for admis- 
sion into the Union. The American Secretary of State effected 
a treaty of annexation in 1844, on the express ground that ‘ the 

* establishment of an independent government so near' the Slave 

* States, forbidding the existence of slavery and speaking our 
€ language, could not fail to produce the most unhappy effects I * 
This language certainly strikes us as extraordinary, when 
coining from the representative of a republig one half of the 
members of which were in exactly the * unhappy 9 condition of 
Texas 1 It is immensely significant too of the change which 
has been brought about in the character of the American 
Government ; and we cannot suggest a more forcible illustration 
of the facts which we are endeavouring to set before our readers 
than is afforded by the contrast between the language used by 
Mr. Jefferson, of Virginia, in 1784, in respect to the conter- 
minous north-western territory of Virginia herself, and the 
language used by Mr. Upshur, of Virginia, in 1844, in respect 

* to a territory far removed from the slaveholding States of the 

» original confederation. We ore content to appeal to this single 
fact in support of our statement, that History has recorded 
few changes of sentiment so profound and extensive as that 
which sixty years have sufficed to bring about in the United 
States. 

■■■■ ■ ■■ ■■■ - » ■ ■ — — ■ ~ 1 ~ a 

* North American Review, vol. xliii. p. 254., in an article attri- 
buted to Judge Bullard of New Orleans. 

/ 
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Mr. Upshur’s treaty was rejected by the Senate on the 
8th of June, 1844* ‘ The public mind,’ says the Hon. Mr. 
Palfrey, of Massachusetts, * was not yet prepared for so 
‘ enormous a measure.’ That the public mind was not so 
‘ prepared ’ is to be attributed in no slight degree to the efforts 
of the distinguished Dr. Channing, whose celebrated letter to 
Mr. Clay on the Texas Question no man can now read without 
wondering that it should not have completely effected the noble 
object of its author, so prophetic is , it of every consequence 
that followed the ‘ enormous jneasure,’ for which the public 
mind of America was * not yet prepared ’ in 1844. But all the 
machinery of American^ politics was instantly set to work *to 
c prepare the public mind.’ It was loudly bruited about that 
England had secret designs upon Texas ; that Texas, repudiated 
by her natural friends, would throw herself into the arms of 
( perfidious Albion.’ The instincts of the rethinking multitude 
were appealed to in behalf of gallant fellows of their own blood, 
who had whipped the Mexicans, and longed to extend the ‘ area 
c of freedom.’ The * Convention ’ system was successfully 
worked to the same end. This system, which has been a 
powerful engine in the hands of the Southern politicians, dates 
from the nomination to the presidency of Mr. Van Buren in 
1836. In the earlier .days of the Republic the election of 
president was made bond Jide by the Electoral College. This 
college, composed of persons chosen in the several States for 
that purpose, meets at the seats of government, and deposits their 
votes by States.* Each State expressed its choice of a candidate 
for the presidency through the electors whom it had freely 
selected. But, as we have said, the Democratic party, after 
obtaining control of the government, became more federal in 
its theory of administration than the Federalists had been. Its 
Southern leaders soon saw the necessity of concentrating the 
control of the party as much as possible in their own hands ; 
and with that object the Convention’ system was invented. 
This system introduced a positive change into the manner of the 
presidential elections, and subordinated the constitutional electors 
to the irresponsible nominating committee of the Convention. 
The Convention is summoned by the party leaders at Wash- 
ington ; delegates to any number arc chosen by the party in the 
difterent States. They meet in Convention during the session 


* Each State is represented in the College by a number of electors 
equal to its Congressional Delegation, which consists for each State 
of two Senators, and of one or more Representatives, according to 
the population of the State. 
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of Congress, and at some point not inconveniently far from the 
capital ; there* under the pressure of open and of clandestine in- 
fluences, they nominate a presidential eandidate for their party. 
For this candidate the electors subsequently chosen are considered 
to be bound to give their votes, and actually do give their votes. 
In the Convention of June, J844, Mr. Polk was nominated as 
a friend to the annexation of Texas, or rather to the * re- 
c annexation of Texas ; 9 for such was the audacity of the party 
proposing this measure, that they did not hesitate to declare that 
Texas had originally made a part of the territory ceded by 
Spain to France, and afterwards by France to America. 

The opposition to the annexation of T exas throughout the 
Free States was warmer and more, resolute than might have 
been expected. The legislatures of various Northern States, 
and especially of Ohio and Massachusetts, passed votes re- 
affirming the declarations made by statesmen like Mr. Quincy, a 
on the occasion of the admission of Louisiana, that the States 
could not be bound by any treaty so unconstitutional. Though 
the opponents of the treaty were stigmatised as * Abolitionists/ 
— a name which has always been as dreadful in decent Northern 
ears as the name of ‘ Chartist 7 in the ears of Englishmen — 
and though the commercial classes were alarmed by the Southern 
threat of * disunion/ yet the most eminent Northern statesmen 
(and Mr. Webster among the number) did not shrink from 
exposing the real bearings of the case. Judge Story had 
made known his intention of again appearing before the people 
to denounce a step so fraught with danger, but was taken from 
his friends and his country in the midst of the contest. But 
as usual, the North at last gave way. The vote on the bill 
was hurried through Congress under the operation of the ‘ pre- 
* vious question/ and the act of annexation was consummated 
on the 22nd of December, 1845, the anniversary of the land- 
ing of the pilgrims at Plymouth, in New England. By this act 
the South gained two senators, with the creation * in posse .of 
four more Slave States, to be in time erected out of the ter- 
ritory of Texas. The annexation of Texas was speedily fol- 
lowed by the war with Mexico* which was a ' great indirect 
gain to the Southern policy, by] exciting the thirst of con- 
quest among the lower .classes of the Northern population. 
Tte popularity of this war may be inferred from the well- 
known fact that many American politicians and lawyers ac- 
cepted commissions in the army, and went to gather votes on 
the battle-field. It was in this way that Mr. Pierce (without, 
we believe, any serious exposure of his person) won his General’s 
epaulettes, and eventually his Presidential dignity. It is to be 
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feared that the lesson then learned by the chiefs of that policy, 
as to the value to themselves of a war of conquest, has not 
been, nor is very likely to be, forgotten. 

The Mexican war resulted in the acquisition by the United 
States of a territory five times as large as the Kingdom of 
Spain. Within this territory slavery had been expressly 
abolished by the government of Mexico; yet, when it was 
proposed' to reaffirm the Ordinance of 1787 in relation to 
that territory, the democracy arose in their wrath. For two 
years there raged in the United States the modt prolonged 
and exciting contest that had yet been known upon the question 
of the exclusion of slavery from the territories surrendered by 
Mexico. During these two years the gold discoveries of Califor- 
nia, by drawing into that territory an immense influx of labour- 
ing men from all the countries of the world, practically settled 
the question in respect of that portion of the disputed area. 
California organised herself as a State, adopted a free constitu- 
tion, and appeared for admission at the bar of the American 
Congress, in the person of her first Senator, Colonel Fremont. 
Her admission was resolutely opposed by the South ; as reso- 
lutely the North refused to give to the remaining territories 
conquered from Mexico any organisation at all, unless with a 
proviso excluding slavery. The matter seemed to have come 
to an issue, when the North again succumbed. Mr. Clay, of 
Kentucky, who had drawn up the luckless Missouri Compro- 
mise, came forward with a new. panacea of peace. He pro- 
posed : — * 1. To admit California without mention of slavery. 

‘ 2. To establish governments in the rest of the Mexican 
f territory, without restriction as to slavery. 3 and 4. To fix 

* the western boundary of Texas on the Bio Grande, and to 

* adopt a portion of the debt of Texas, on condition that she 
‘ should relinquish her claims on New Mexico. 5. To declare it 

* inexpedient to abolish slavery in the district of Columbia. 

* (5. To declare it inexpedient to . continue the slave trade in 
e that district. 7. To provide for the recovery of fugitive slaves, 

* and, 8. To declare that Congress has no power to prohibit 
c or obstruct the slave-trade between the Slave States. 9 Upon 
the amazing inconsistency between the sixth and the eighth • 
provisions of this extraordinary Act, nicknamed in America the 
Omnibus Bill, no oi^e seems to have remarked. 

The monstrous nature of the seventh provision, for the recap- 
ture of fugitive slaves in the Free States, soon absorbed the 
entire attention of the country. The compromise measures were 
passed mainly through the defection of Northern men; and the 
unfounded claims of Texas, to which President Taylor, himself a 
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Southern man, had declared that ho would never yield, received 
the sanction of President Taylor’s successor, the Northern Vice- 
President Fillmore. TChc calmest and* most sober accounts of 
die manner in which these measures were passed are almost 
incredible: it*is hardly too much to say that they seem to 
have been enacted into laws in the midst of an orgy of bribery, 
violence, fear, and clamour. Their life has been as stormy as 
their birth. The bill which was to heal the breach between 
the North and the South, has made that breach more wide and 
sore than dver. The Fugitive Slave Law, by bringing the 
slave within the immediate circle of Northern sympathies, 
seems for the first time to have awakened the population of 
the North to the realities of slavery. ‘ Clergymen from their 
pulpits, judges from the bench, denounced it. Its execution 
was opposed with violence as well as with words; slaves were 
rescued from their claimants in open court, and sent off to find 
a shelter beneath the flag of England in Canada. Boston, the 
chief city of New England, the birthplace of the Republic, 
was garrisoned with marines ; cannon were planted in her 
streets, and her Court-House was surrounded with chains, in 
order that a fugitive, arrested with a fictitious warrant, and 
under cover of the night, might be carried back to slavery 
openly through her streets, between files of armed men. That 
nothing might be wanting to the disgrace of the Puritan city, 
the chains which kept out her own citizens from her courts 
were lifted by the Federal officers to strangers, on the mere 
announcement that these were * Southern gentlemen.’ 

So passed on the interval between the enactment of the second 
* compromise ’ and the ‘ Nebraska-ICansas ’ agitation. In the 
year 1852 Mr. Pierce was elected to the presidency. Although 
nominated by a convention in which Southern influence, as 
usual, largely predominated, Mr. Pierce came into power quite 
untrammelled by any public pledges. He was a man almost 
without antecedents, and seemed free to administer the govern- 
ment in such a way as to reconcile the jarring sections of 
the Union. Inflamed as the Northern feeling had been, it 
was beginning to grow calm; and the disposition of a pros- 
• perous and industrious people to acquiesce in the existing state 
of things did not fail to manifest itself. The Fugitive Shave 
LTlw might easily have been allowed to drop into a dead 
letter; for it was found wholly ineffectual to protect Southern 
interests, and the extreme Southern men had treated it with 
contempt from the very first. But Mr. Pierce seems to have 
surrounded himself with the fiercest of the Pro-slavery party* 
and to have lent himself to all their plans, domestic and foreign. 
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Filibusters like M. SoulS were appointed to represent the Ame- 
rican people at the Courts of Europe. The notorious framers 
of the * Ostend Circular * were all Southern men with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Buchanan, whose adhesion on that occasion to the 
policy of his Southern colleagues doubtless contributed not a 
little to recommend him to the 9 Nominating Convention * at 
Cincinnati. The President exasperated Northern feeling afresh 
by renewed attempts to execute the hateful Fugitive Law ; he 
kept the country in a state of constant uneasiness by his vacil- 
lating policy in respect to Cuba* upon which the chiefs of the 
extreme Southern party seem to have set their hearts as soon 
as their hopes were, defeated in California; and finally, in 
1854, he let loose upon his country the tempest which now 
threatens to overwhelm her institutions. In January, 1854, Mr. 
Douglas, of Illinois, nominally a Northern Bcnator, but himself 
a large slaveholder, and an ambitious leader of the Democratic 
party, brought forward a bill for the organisation of the north- 
western territory of Nebraska. This bill provided for the re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise, and laid down that whatever 
state or states'should be formed out of the territory might * be 
e admitted, with or without slavery , as their constitutions should 
9 prescribe 

The pretext offered by Mr. Douglas for this repeal was a 
plausible one : that the Constitution had left the regulation of 
all their internal affairs to the States, and therefore, inferenti- 
ally to the Territories also. But unfortunately for this pretext, 
all the great Constitutional authorities of America had decided 
in favour of the absolute control of Congress over the Terri- 
tories and over slavery beyond the borders of the States in 
which it existed from the beginning. J udge Story, in a cele- 
brated case*, had decided that the Constitution had given Con- 
gress this complete control over the relations of Slavery between 
the States, and the Southern Justices of the Supreme Court had 
found fault with his decision, because it wont to settle for ever 
in the hands of Congress the power of which Mr. Douglas's 
Bill was intended to deprive them. 

From Mr. Jefferson’s ordinance of 1784 to this bill of 1854, 
what a step 1 At the birth of the Republic, the delegate of a 
slaveholding State expressly lays it down, as the permanent 
policy of the Union, that slavery shall be confined to jts then 
existing limits ; that it is not and never shall be recognised as 

* Prigg v . Pennsylvania. An excellent account of this decision 
will be found in the ‘ Life and Letters of Judge Story,’ vol. ii. pp. 
.34. 190. 
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an institution to be encouraged, or even to be permitted to grow. 
At the expiration of just seventy years from that august time, 
we find a senator of qne of the Free States distinctly declaring 
that in the eyes of the American Republic, Slavery and Freedom 
are of equal worth ; that where the one goes the other may go ; 
that the nation which professes itself to be the guardian of human 
liberties holds liberty to be no better than bondage. 

’The comments which it might not become us to make upon 
.this declaration Have been made in abundance by the people of 
the Northern States of Americq. 

The Nebraska Bill was passed on the 4th of March, 1854, 
the territory having been divided, and Kansas organised under 
the same provisions. The passage of ‘the bill (which had been 
secured in a great measure by the activity of the President him- 
self) excited the utmost indignation and amazement throughout 
the North. The South had broken its plighted faith, slavery 
had invaded the territories of freedom, and sober quiet Northern 
men, who had before refused to believe the attitude of the South 
to be dangerous, now began to doubt. The South left them no 
time to dissipate their doubts. The emigrants from the North and 
West, who hastened into Kansas on the organisation of the ter- 
ritory, found themselves met at the ballot-boxes, before which 
they assembled to exercise their rights as freemen, by bands of 
armed men from Missouri, who had poured over tliC frontier to 
* secure Kansas to slavery.* These men were led by an ex-* 
President of the Senate of the United States, who avowed him- 
self the champion of the South. This personage, Atchison, of 
Missouri, was supported by a lieutenant of ominous name, one 
Stringfellow. We cannot do more complete justice to the ob- 
jects and the character of this illustrious pair than has been done 
by themselves in their own words, which we quote from Mr. 
Sumner’s speech on the ‘ Crime against Kansas ’ : — 

* Here is what Stringfellow said before the invasion : — 

*“To those who have qualtns of* conscience as to violating hrws, 
State or National, the time has come when such impositions must be 
disregarded, as your rights and property are in danger ; and 1 advise 
you, one and ally to enter every election district in Kansas, in defiance 
of Reeder and his vile myrmidons, and vote at the point of the bowie- 
knife and revolver. Neither give nor take quarter, as our case 'de- 
mands it. It is enough that the slavcholding interest wills it, from 
which there is no appeal. What right has Governor Reeder to rule 
Missourians in Kansas ? His proclamation and prescribed oath must 
be repudiated. It is your interest to do so. Mind that Slavery is 
established where it is not prohibited.” 

‘ Here is what Atchison said after the invasion 

Well, what next ? Why an election for members of the Legis- 
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lature to organise the Territory must be held. What did I advise 
you to do then ? Why, meet them on their own ground, and beat 
them at their own game aggin ; and cold and inclement as the weather 
was, I went over with a company of men. *My object in going was 
not to vote. I had no right to vote, unless I had disfranchised myself 
in Missouri. I was not within two miles of a voting place. My 
object in going was not to vote, but to settle a difficulty between two 
of our candidates ; and the abolitionists of the North said, and pub- 
lished it abroad , that Atchison was there with bowie-knife and revolver , 
and by God ’twas true . I never did go into that Territory — I never 
intend to go into that Territory — without being prepared for all such 
kind of cattle . Well, we beat them, aud Governor Reeder gave cer- 
tificates to a majority of all the members of both Houses, and then, 
after they were organised* as everybody will admits they were the 
only competent persons to say who were, and who were not, members 
of the same.” 

c It is confirmed by the contemporaneous admission of the Squatter 
Sovereign , a paper published at Atchison, and at once the organ of 
the President and of these borderers, which under date of 1st April, 
thus recounts the victory : 

4 44 Independence , [Missouri,] March 31. 1855. 

4 “ Several hundred emigrants from Kansas have just entered our 
city. They were preceded by the Westport and Independence brass 
bands. They came in at the west side of the public square, and 
proceeded entirely around it, the bands cheering us with fine music, 
and the emigrants with good news. Immediately following the 
bands were about two hundred horsemen in regular order ; following 
these were one hundred and fifty waggons, carriages, &c. They gave 
repeated cheers for Kansas and Missouri. They report that not an 
Anti-slavery . man will be in the Legislature of Kansas. We have 
made a clean sweep”’ 

Mr. Atchison’s Ixmst of 4 a clean sweep 9 was a little pre- 
mature. The actual settlers of Kansas refusing to acknowledge 
a legislature so illegally elected, assembled afresh at a place 
called Topeka, and made a new choice. This choice was also 
of course illegal, since no writs had been issued by the Governor 
fbr an election at Topeka jftand it was clearly the duty of the 
Supreme Executive to disavow both Legislatures, and to take 
care that a legal election should be held forthwith. The Gover- 
nor of Kansas, however, was a worthy compeer of the Missou- 
rian banditti and of their leaders at Washington. He gave his 
sanction to the Legislature elected by violence, and this body 
proceeded to enact laws for the government of Kansas. We 
hardly dare tax the credulity of our readers with an account of 
the nature of these laws. Nothing but the report of a Com- 
mittee of Congress, charged to inquire into affairs in Kansas, 
could have made us believe thht a body of men speaking the 
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English language could have been found capable of deliberately 
enacting the "discussion of slavery ’ into a felony punishable by 
two years of hard labour in chain gang* on the high road l Yet 
of such madness was this usurping legislature capable; and 
laws, which the despotism of Austria or of Russia would not 
have sanctioned, were imposed upon the freeborn citizens of an 
American territory by men who had no other right to rule 
than the barbarian right of force. In the emphatic words of an 
American conservative statesman * : 6 The Legislative Govern- 

* ment set up in Kansas was a^ creature of the invading army 
e from Missouri. It was just as much a. conquest, and just as 
e complete a conquest as that of Spain by the forces of Napo- 

* leon, when Joseph was made king of that country.’ Let us 
hope that the conquest of Kansas by Missouri may be no more 
complete than was the conquest of Spain by France ! Like 
the Spaniards, the people of Kansas have risen against their 
invaders. For more than ten months they have steadily re- 
fused obedience to the infamous laws enacted by their oppres- 
sors. And we hope we do not pay too high a compliment to 
the vigour of American freemen when we express our belief 
that the true settlers of the territory of Kansas would have 
soon. rid themselves of the Missourian hordes, had not these 
been supported by the Government of the Union. For, incre- 
dible as seems this part of the disgraceful history we arc re- 
counting, it is unfortunately but too well authenticated, that the 
American President has done everything in his power to further 
the designs of the invading parties. Tho Chief Justice ap- 
pointed by him has rivalled the Missourian heroes in his own way. 
Under the guidance of this eminent character, inns have been 
indicted as nuisances, because Free-State men had there eaten 
and slept ; printing-houses have been denounced, because the 
fanatical types had lent themselves to Free-State proclamations, 
and a bridge was sentenced to dilapidation, because it had sup- 
ported a party of .the Free- State Legislature ! Again and 
again new parties of invaders from Missouri have entered the 
devoted territory, carrying fire and sword wherever they bent 
their steps. In vain have the settlers invoked the protection 
of the United States forces in the territory. Those forces were 
used only to impede the armed organisation of the settlers for 
their own defence. The complaint of Kansas went up through- 
out the land. In the North it was responded to by the 


* Mr. Sarnard of New York (formerly American minister at 
Berlin), in a letter published in tbe ‘Albany Statesman, ’ July 14th, 
1856. 
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formation of societies for ‘ aiding emigrants to Kansas. * 
Funds were subscribed, meetings were held in 6hurches, and 
the sons of Now England and New Yorlf, armed with the rifle 
and the Bible as in the ‘ elder day/ were sent out to the help 
of freedom in the far West. But the energy of the South, in 
the support of its champions, has, up to this time, shamed the 
zeal of the Northern men in the defence of the imperilled 
liberties of the Union. South Carolina, Georgia, Texas, 'have 
voted money for the armament of expeditions, aispatched to aid 
in ‘ enforcing the law ’ in Kansas. The ministers' of religion at 
the South have dismissed the Southern regiments with patri- 
archal benedictions; and ’upon their banners they bear the 
legend of ‘ God and Slavery,’ embroidered by the fair hands of 
Southern maids and matrons. 

Collected from the ignorant masses of the ‘poor white trash ’ 
of the South (for such is the name given to the white freemen 
of these States not themselves possessing plantations or slaves 
• — a class well described by Mrs. Stowe) these auxiliary troops 
have proved themselves masters in the arts of pillage and 
rapine.* But although wherever they have encountered the 
free settlers in battle on terms approaching equality, the cham- 
pions of slavery have been checked *; it is plain to us that the 
North must put forward, with decision, a far more considerable 
force, if this conflict is to be brought to a successful termination. 
The last rencounter at Ossawatoinie ended in the defeat of the 
Free-Soilers. The Missourian invaders are on the frontier, their 
resources at hand, their passions excited to frenzy : the Govern- 
ment has called out the militia of two adjoining Slave States, 
for the purpose of crushing what it is pleased to call rebellion, 
and we shall not be surprised to learn that the Pro-slavery 
party are masters of the territory. The great immediate danger 
to America from the, pending contest resides, we think, in the 
singularly irresolute temper which has heretofore been exhibited 
in action by the Northern people and their leaders; and we 
fear that nothing but the peril and humiliation of defeat will 
completely rouse them to vindicate their rights. 

'* The dense ignorance and social degradation of the lower classes 
of whites in the Southern States, is one of the most alarming features 
in the present condition of those commonwealths! In the excellent 
work of, Mr. Olmsted will be found details on this subject, which 
will surprise any reader accustomed to regard ‘America* as a unit, 
and to speak of ‘ American public schools ’ as a national institution. 
In Virginia, for instance, not one in twenty of the adult whites can 
read and write. These degraded, whites are spoken of by their 
slaveholding fellow-democrats as ' trash.’ 
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The outrages in Kansas sent to the House of Bepresenta- 
tives for the nrst time, it is true, a majority of men opposed 
to the encroachment^ of Slavery. And throughout the ses- 
sion of the Congress, which will come to the end of its bien- 
nial term in March of next year, the Northern majority 
in the House of Bepresentatives has been unusually resolute 
in resisting the influence of the Executive, and the demands 
of the ultra-Southern party. Yet we have recently seen 
this majority recede from a position worthy of the Long 
Parliament. The Senate, wfoich represents the Soyereign 
States, and not the populations of the States, is, of course, 
more strongly Southern than the Housq, in which the nume- 
rical preponderance of the Northern people finds expression ; 
and the Senate has steadily supported the President and his 
cabal in c stifling * the Kansas difficulty. It was in the course 
of a most gallant and effective speech upon the Kansas Question, 
in the Senate, that Mr. Sumner made those cutting criticisms 
upon the course pursued by South Carolina, to which Mr. 
Brooks, of that State, thought proper to reply with the vltima 
ratio of blockheads and bullies. But in spite of all the speeches 
of Senators like Mr. Sumner, and Mr. Seward of New York, 
whose calm, clear, masterly and highspiriced denunciation of 
the course pursued by the President in Kansas proves how 
ineffectual was the violence of Mr. Brooks in intimidating the 
true men of the North — in spite of reason, justice, and common 
sense — the Senate refused to put any check upon the action of 
the President and his South-western allies. The House of 
Bepresentatives at first took upon itself the solemn respon- 
sibility of doing What the Senate wished not to do, but 
alarmed by threats from the War-Office, that, if the supplies 
were not voted for the army, all the workmen in the na- 
tional arsenals should be thrown out of employ to vote against 
Colonel Fremont in the East, and to fight against Kansas in 
the West, they withdrew their amendment to the Appro- 
priation Bill, wnich had been designed to prevent the President 
from employing the army of the United States in the execution 
of the laws of the so-called * Kansas Legislature.’ 

We Cannot but lament this step, which seems to us an infli- 
ction of weakness. But we shall be glad to be undeceived ; 
and we will hope that the coming sessions of the American 
Congress may prove to us that, however irresolute the policy 
of the Northern representatives may have seemed, their spirit 
is sound and earnest. For it must not be forgotten that the 
Presidential Election cannot be decisive of the great issue now 
before the American people. That issue, as we have said, and 
ae we have endeavoured to, show, is not at all a party issue. 
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It has, in fact, destroyed all tfte parties, properly so called, 
which have from time to time existed in America . 1 

When we come to examine the meaning of the party names 
which spring up in American politics almost as r&pidly and as 
numerously as towns in the American prairies, we find in them 
all only fresh indications of the truth of the view wo have taken 
of the political history of the United States. The Whig party 
really went to pieces during the Texas excitement. Most of its 
leaders have passed over into the party called Republican, of which 
Colonel Freinont is, as we shall presently show, only the nominal 
candidate. Throughout the Union, hardly a single newspaper 
can now be found professing to bear the name of an organisation 
which twice succeeded in carrying a Presidential election upon 
issues of economical policy. The ancient party of the Northern 
Democracy is hardly less shattered. Many of the leading 
Northern men of that party also, are to be found under the Re- 
publican banners, and of the once steadfast organs of the Demo- 
cratic party in the Northern States, a majority are now labour- 
ing in behalf of Colonel Fremont. Of the so-called c Know- 
‘ Nothing/ or f American 9 party, which came so suddenly into 
the field but a few years ago, it is enough to say that it seems to 
have vanished as suddenly as it appeared. Summoned into 
existence by the extravagant conduct of the Roman Catholics 
in various parts of the country, and by the impression that the 
foreign voters in America were acting in masses, and to the 
danger of the nation, this party has naturally disappeared with 
the submission of the Catholics, and with the demonstration 
which was afforded by the first elections in which it took a part, 
of the overwhelming preponderance of the American vote through- 
out the States. At the Convention of this party, held in June 
of the present year, Mr. Fillmore was nominated for the Pre- 
sidency ; but a sccessiop of the c North- Americans’ from the 
‘ South- Americans 9 rapidly followed, and Mr. Fillmore, deserted 
for Colonel Fremont by the Northern Know-Nothings, and for 
Mr. Buchanan by those of the South, is likely to play but a 
sorry part in the coming contest. It is not impossible that 
the House, in the event of their being called upon to exert their 
elective function, should desert both Colonel Fremont and Mr. 
Buchanan, but this can only take place if the College should 
send down to them the name of a third, as yet unnamed, can- 
didate, and this is a most unlikely contingency. In all proba- 
bility, therefore, either Mr. Buchanan, or Colonel Fremont, 
must be the next President of the United States. A rapid 
review of the respective position? of these gentlemen will still 
further illustrate the political crisis in America. 

VOL. CIV. NO. CCXII. Q Q 
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Mr. Buchanan was adopted 4>y the Convention at Cincinnati, 
as, a man ‘ thoroughly true to the South/ Ever since his en- 
trance into public life, Mr. Buchanan- has been * found on the 
winning side of American politics. He has supported * the 
c annexation of Texas, the encouragement of Slavery in new 

* territories, the extension of the Missouri Compromise to the 
c Pacific, the Fugitive Slave Law, and the Nebraska Bill/ He 
holds that the* arrangement of 1854 should be considered final ; 
and he is one of the strenuous supporters of that famous * Monroe ’ 
doctrine, which having been originally suggested by Mr. Can- 
ning, as a bulwark against the interference of the Holy Alliance 
in American affairs, has been converted into a menace against 
all the powers whose territories friqger tfie States of the Ame- 
rican Union. 

Mr. Buchanan receives the support of the whole South, of all 
that section of the Northern Democracy over whose votes the 
President," by his enormous patronage, exerts a controlling in- 
fluence, and of a certain number of persons who insist upon be- 
lieving that the South is only engaged in protecting its just 
rights from invasion by a horde of fanatical abolitionists. He 
in no just sense represents a party, but a great section of the 
Union, contending for absolute supremacy in the Councils of 
the Nation, and bent upon consummating the changes which it 
has long been bringing about in the character and policy of the 
Republic. 

Colonel Fremont is still a young man. lie has but few 
political antecedents, but those are mainly in his favour. He 
distinguished himself in California by his successful opposition 
to the project of committing that State to the institution of 
slavery. He is known to be a gentleman of high spirit, of in- 
tegrity, of capacity proved in trying adventures, familiar to all 
the reading world. goes into the ejection committed to do 
justice to Kansas, and to oppose the spirit of fillibustering and 
lawlessness which the Mexican war did so much to inflame 
among the American people. And he is supported by the 
Northern people with a unanimity rare in their history. In 
the single city of New York, for instance, journals long opposed 
to each other, on all questions of national and of state policy, 
have united in favour of Colonel Fremont. In fact |t may be 
said that, With the exception of those small classes which, as we 
have observed, cling to the old Democratic standard, and of the 

* Abolitionists’ — people who will act with no party except on 
the grounds of unconditional war against slavery always and 
every where, in the old States and in the new, — the Northern 
States are rapidly uniting upon Colonel Fremont. The sharpest 
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straggle seems likely to occur in {Pennsylvania, on which State 
the old Democracy has a stronger hold than any f where else in 
the North, and where Mr. Buchanan himself is personally 
popular. # 

The Northern States have a clear majority of fifty-four votes 
in the Electoral College. The chanoes of success for Colonel 
Fremont must therefore be held to be very considerable. 

That Mr. Buchanan, if elected, will be, to use the expression 
of the Americans , 6 just like Mr. Pierce, only wore so, 9 we think 
may be taken to be certain. We may expect from him a similar 
domestic policy — the support of the Southern, or, as we ought 
perhaps to call it, the Pro-slavery party (for we must remember 
that the hundred thousand slaveholders of the South, who are 
also the property-holders of the South, have kept the mass of 
the Southern white population in a state of ignorant subservi- 
ency to their own interests, and it is hardly proper to give the 
title of the Southern party 5 to men who have so grossly abused 
their position to the degradation of their country),- - and the 
persistent perversion of the American Government from the 
true aims of its great founders. We may expect from him too 
a similar foreign policy - the tacit permission, if not the direct 
encouragement, of lawless attacks upon the possessions of weak 
States, and just so much trifling with the interests and dignity 
of foreign powers as circumstances shall render safe and desirable. 

What are we to expect from Colonel Fremont ? This ques- 
tion it is not so easy to answer. The very fact that Colonel 
Fremont is not the Candidate of a party — that he is supported 
by men of opinions so various and from motives so diverse, — 
this fact, while it multiplies his chances of success, makes it 
more difficult for us to prognosticate his probable policy. Such 
a coalition as that by which Colonel Fremont is now supported 
may well carry an election, but is less ]0kely to organise a suc- 
cessful administration. Yet the circumstances of the times 
point out very distinctly to the advisers of Colonel Fremont 
tMe principles of a great national policy which, if earnestly 
adopted and resolutely carried out, might be found strong 
enough and sound enough to save the American Republic 
from its present perils. To reaffirm wherever the opportunity 
is open for legislation the original principles of the American 
Government ; again to localise slavery, and nationalise freedom ; 
to encourage in every way the immigration of free Bettlers 
into the vast unoccupied territories of the Union j to draw 
about the Southern States a great cordon of prosperous, free 
commonwealths ; and, while respecting the actual rights of the 
Slaye States, and their equality before the law with their sister 
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States, to make it distinctly Understood that the National Go- 
vernment will do nothing to aid, but every thing to discourage, 
any attempt at extending slavery within or without the borders 
of the republic; — this would be a policy which, it seems to 
us, would command the support of all rational and right- 
minded men in America, as it certainly would the respect of all 
thinking men throughout the world. 

Will such a policy be attempted ? Can such a policy be car- 
ried out? These are questions upon which it does not befit 
us to pronounce. But this much we may say, that if such a 
policy be impossible, the days (if the Transatlantic Union may 
indeed be numbered, and the balance of power between the 
members of that great confederacy must, be' determined by 
other means than by the loose obligations and feeble control 
of the Federal Law. The signs of the times cannot be 
mistaken. Everything in the aspect of the country, to the 
North and to the South, indicates that matters cannot go on 
much further in their present path. The ferocious exasperation 
of the South may be gathered from the approbation which has 
been there bestowed upon the ruffianly act of Mr. Brooks. 
That act was as dastardly as it was brutal — it was a piece of 
premeditated poltroonery, as well as a barbarian invasion of the 
laws of civilisation. Done in England it would have sent its 
perpetrator through Coventry on to a penal settlement or a 
convict penitentiary. Yet Mr. Brooks has been rewarded with 
gifts and smiles. He was instantly returned to Congress by the 
unanimous vote of his district*, and though, as we are assured 
by letters from Carolina, his conduct is judged as it deserves 
in private by persons of breeding, such is the virulence, and 
such the madness of public feeling, that any open condemnation 
of the act would subject the rtfsh critic to the instant vengeance 
of Judge Lynch. Southern papers have loudly recommended 
that other representatives of the North should be dealt with as 
Mr. Sumner was, and the general language of the Southern 
press and of Southern speakers towards the North is that of 
menace, insult, and contumely. Open threats are made of in- 
stant secession from the Union in case of the election of Colonel 
Fremont ; and an elderly member of Congress from New York 
was assaulted but the other day by a young imitator of Mr. 
Brooks in a Washington omnibus for asserting that the South 
would accept Colonel Fremont’s election in peace and quiet ! 

* In a letter to liis constituents, Mr. Brooks expressly declined to 
be re-elected on any other issue than on that of their approval of his 
assault on Mr* Sumner. 
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Still more significant, however, is the present temper of the 
North. The North, as we have shown, has been slow to believe 
in the existence of what Judge Story forty years ago denounced 
as the * insolent Virginia policy/ So far have the Northern 
public been from sharing the animosity of the ‘ abolitionists 9 
against the South, that till within a very few years, the man 
who avowed himself an abolitionist in Boston or New York did 
so at the peril of his social position. The abolfyionists who first 
denounced American slavery as a growing and dangerous insti- 
tution, about twenty years ago* were mobbed in the Northern 
cities, and walked in literal fear of their lives. Boston is held, 
and justly held, to be one; of the most enlightened and liberal of 
the American cities. Yet in Boston, but ten years ago, a 
gentleman of the highest respectability and most eminent talents, 
distinguished as a divine, as a professor, and as a member of 
Congress, allied with the first families of the State, and beyond 
reproach in every respect, was * cut * by his old college friends, 
and subjected to all kinds of petty social slights, because he had 
manumitted some slaves bequeathed to him by a Southern rela- 
tive, and had taken the strongest ground in his place in Congress 
against the encroaching policy of the South ! So, too, it was with 
Mr. Sumner. No man of his years had ever achieved higher dis- 
tinction in Boston than Mr. Sumner ; no man of any age had ever 
commanded a more universal acknowledgment of his worth and 
his accomplishments, when for the crime of holding the opinions 
of Jefferson, and of avowing them with a frankness to which 
Jefferson was a stranger, he was practically excluded from the 
society in which lie had been born and bred, and which no man 
was more fitted to adorn. Nay, when Mr. Sumner, on his first 
entrance into public life, was elected, exclusively on the ground 
of his character and his talents, to the highest office which 
Massachusetts had to confer — when, in 1851, lie passed at onco 
from the condition of a private citizen to that of a Senator of 
the United States, — even then Mr. Sumner had to encounter 
the sneers and the neglect of those who could only claim to be 
his peers in the social scale, and was treated as a fanatical outr 
law. 

Six years have passed, and how changed is the face of things ! 
A company is organised to support the New England Emigra- 
tion to Kansas, and in the list of its members we read the fore- 
most names of the Boston Conservative ‘Aristocracy.’ Meet- 
ings are called in New York to pronounce upon the ‘ Sumner 9 
outrage* and the most dignified citizens of the Empire State, her 
great lawyers, the presidents of her colleges, the representatives 
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of all that is most ambitious as well as of all that is moBt substan- 
tial in her community, are gathered upon the platform and 
crowded upon the floor of the largest If all the city affords. The 
€ outraged ’ Senator becomes at once the hero of the North, his 
speech is multiplied by tens of thousands, and sows armed men 
wherever it is scattered. 

JBut of all the symptoms we have seen of the present state of 
Northern feelings none strikes us as more significant than the 
proceedings at a ‘ Sumner Meeting 9 held in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. • 

Cambridge, borrowing its name from English associations, iB 
the chief University town of America- * It is celebrated for 
the amiable and conservative tone of its society. In ordinary 
times nothing can be more composed than the public sentiment 
of this place. But a meeting was called there, on the 2nd June 
in this year, ‘ in reference to the assault upon Senator Sumner. 9 
It was largely attended, and a report of the proceedings now lies 
before us, highly characteristic of the energetic and, wc had 
almost said, fierce spirit which has been kindled by recent events 
in this scholar-like and serene community. We take, for 
instance,, the speech of Mr. Richard Henry Dana (the well- 
known author of ‘Two Years before the Mast’), whose 
language is almost prophetic in sternness and solemnity. From 
a manly tribute to the virtues of his friend Mr. Sumner, — a 
manly expression of indignation at the outrage of which he had 
been made the victim, — Mr. Dana rises to the issue of which 
that outrage is but a. symptom, the issue fast forciug itself 
upon the people of the North. 

‘ Mr. President, the last census has demonstrated what many have 
declared, but few have believed, that under the form of a republic, 
this country is now, and* has long been, governed by an oligarchy. 
In the Free States there are now about seventeen millions of free in- 
habitants and no slaves. In the Slave States there are four millions 
of slaves, owned by three hundred and fifty thousand owners. These 
360,000 * owners of slaves own the valuable land and the labourers, 
and monopolise the government of the Slave States. To make a 
long story short, there has never been a question between the slave 
power and the free power, on the floor of Congress, in Which the slave 
power has not triumphed. 

* Is there force enough,’ he continues, * virtue enough, in our 
seventeen millions to assert their political equality, to achieve their 
own enfranchisement, to renovate the national policy, and retrieve 


* We have elsewhere given our grounds for pronouncing this 
estimate to be beyond the truth. * Mr. Dana simply quotes the figure 
popularly accepted. 
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the honour of the country, to malis freedom national and slavery 
sectional, to make freedom the rule and slavery the exception, to 
secure the future for freedom ? The Dutch revolution was as noble 
as our own. The Dutch began a civil and religious liberty, with 
heroism, freedom, industry, and prosperity* . In time they came to 
make material prosperity their ruling motive. They ceased to live 
for ideas, and what are they now ? Rich, prosperous, educated, re- 
spectable, useless, and despised ! The glory is gone ! What hath 
been is that which shall be, and there is no new thing under the sun. 
Is this to be the fate of Massachusetts, of New England ? ’ 

But most remarkable of all the speeches made at this meeting 
was that of the ex-Ohief Justice of New Hampshire, and ‘Pre- 
sident of the Liaw School, who took the chair. New Hamp- 
shire is of all the Northern'Statcs the most conservative in spirit. 
She clings to the common law as she received it from England. 
She clings to the traditions of the early democracy. So stead- 
fast has she been to her old gods that she has received the 
name of the ‘ Granite State.’ And New Hampshire has sent 
from her borders no sounder lawyer, no more conservative 
politician, than Chief Justice Parker. When the spirit of New 
England was alive with the excitement of opposition to the 
Fugitive Slave Law, Chief Justice Parker, firmly believing that 
law to be constitutional, did not hesitate to lend it liis support. 
Such a man, as he himself observes, ‘ can hardly be sus- 
pected of an immoderate desire for agitation.’ Yet Chief 
Justice Parker made a speech at this meeting in Cambridge, 
which for earnestness and solemnity of denunciation lias not 
been anywhere surpassed. We should be glad to quote the 
greater part of this address, which is at once a model of tem- 
perance in the utterance of righteous indignation, and a most 
pregnant sign of the times in America. But this our limits 
forbid, and we must content ourselves with setting before our 
readers the following most impressive words which this lawyer 
and judge, this grey-haired, grave, and conspicuous man, felt him- 
self warranted, by the importance of the crisis, in addressing to his 
fellow-citizens, who know full well that whatever he may say, is 
said with deliberate and honest conviction: — ‘ If all measures 
‘ that can be constitutionally taken to assert our constitutional 
‘freedom shall fail, — what then? God in his infinite mercy 
‘avert such a catastrophe I But if a wise Providence should 
‘permit the madness and violence of a few to tear away 
c from the Constitution the safeguards of freedom upheld by 
‘ law, leaving only the forms of a free government in place 
‘ of the substance which We have fondly hoped was obtained, 
c it is not for us now here to say* what snail then be done* For 
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‘ myself personally, I am perl&ps known to most of you as a 
‘ peaceable citizen, reasonably .conservative, devotedly attached 

* to the Constitution, and much too far advanced in life for gasco- 
ff nade; but under predent circumstances, I may be pardoned for 
c saying that some of my father’s blood was Bhed on Bunker Hill, 

* at the commencement of our revolution, and that there is a little 
€ more of the same sort left t if it should prove necessary for the 

* beginning of another 1 ’ 

Deeply indeed enust the independent spirit of New England 
have been stirred, when such words can be wrung from such 
a man in such a place ! The violence of the South, significant 
as it is, is much less significant than this slow, intenser wrath of 
the North. ■ 

We have said that the maintenance and duration of the 
American Union seem to us to be exposed to the greatest 
dangers, if there be not force enough in the North to command, 
and wisdom enough m the South to accept, a truly just and Re- 
publican policy for the direction of the Government. One 
word more in explanation of this assertion, and we have done. 

Out of the actual crisis in American affairs there seem to us 
to be but three possible issues. Either the North must triumph, 
in no sectional sense, but in the interest of the whole nation, 
and the Republic be restored to the path in which it was 
originally designed to move, the South acquiescing in a policy 
which alone can save her, if any thing can, from the full 
consequences of the institutions she is seeking not only to 
cherish, but to extend. 

Or the South must triumph in an entirely sectional sense, 
and completely divert the'Republic from its original direction, 
the North acquiescing in a policy which will reduce her people 
to practical vassalage, and force them to lend the aid of their 
arts and arms to their Southern leaders, by converting the Ame- 
rican Union into a military, oppressive, and intolerable oligarchy 
based on domestic slavery and foreign aggression. . 

Or the stern resistance of the North, encountering a violent 
and effectual resistance in the South, will lead to a disruption of 
the existing confederacy, and a contest of more than ordinary 
• ferocity must eventually determine by its results the limits of 
their respective powers. 

Weak in the numbers of their white population, weak in the 
'degradation of their labouring millions, weak in the condition 
of all the branches of industry that make a nation strong, and 
strong only in the indifference of their Northern Confederate 
Spates to the fatal policy now fqpt ripening all its fruits of evil, 
the Southern people cannot surely bo mad enough to invite 
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their own ruin. There was a time when some of their leaders 
were foolish enough to dream of •an alliance with 'England as an 
alternative of hope for the slaveholding South. But that 
dream can only linger now in the brains of men too imbecile 
and too ignorant to command the attention of their fellow- 
citizens. The more clear-sighted advocates of the ‘ Southern 
c Confederacy * have begun to talk of reliance upon Russia and 
Brazil! but before the stern reality of the Northern power 
these absurdities must be abandoned. The question appears to 
us at this time mainly to be, whether the North (including under 
that name all the States not cursed with the institution of 
slavery), has the energy, the virtue, and the wisdom to unite in 
setting bounds to this* eyil, and whether those States have 
leaders equal to the emergency ? On this point the result of 
the Presidential election will furnish some further evidence ; but 
even if Colonel Fremont is chosen, the struggle which threatens 
the Union with dissolution will only he begun. 

The cloud which now hangs over the Union is not of yester- 
day. In the earliest times of the Republic it was seen rising, 
slowly but darkly, by gifted eyes. Jefferson saw it, and 
Mudison, Jay, and Adams, and Randolph. Nay, we have it on 
the authority of Chief Justice Marshall, that Washington him- 
self anticipated but a brief career for the Republic which his 
virtue had saved and founded. The tone, of the celebrated 
4 Farewell Address * which was drawn up foi him by the far- 
sighted Alexander Hamilton is more sad than serene, and 
breathes more of warning than of hope. 

The long-expected storm seems now about to burst. Need 
we repeat that, in common with all England, and indeed with 
all the friends of liberty, law, and order throughout the world, 
we do most earnestly hope that when the tempest shall have 
passed, the United States will be found greater, because more 
righteous, than ever ; regenerated in their government and in 
tlje character of their people — a true Republic, worthy of the 
name, and equal to the obligations which it imposes ? 
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Allingham, Mr., review of his poems, 356. See Poets, New . 

Alps , the, review of works written by travellers in, 433-4 — whence 
the passionate love for mountain scenery, 434 — Mr. ltuskin’s curious 
ideas concerning Shakspeare’s love of nature, 434-5, and note — 
Tschudi’s enthusiastic description of the snow-clad region of the 
Alps, 436, extract — the four principal mountain districts of the 
Alps, 436-7 — Professor Forbes on the superficial examination given 
by most Alpine travellers, 437-8, extract — the ascent of Mont Blanc 
without guides, by Messrs. Hudson, Kennedy, Ainslie, Stevenson, 
and two Smyths, 439-40, and extracts — Chamouni guides, and the 
1 guide nuisance,’ 440-2 — Monte llosa, 442-3 — the Matterhorn and 
the Weisshorn, 443 — causes and effects of the earthquake in the 
valley of the Yisp, in 1855, 444-5 — how far Switzerland is the cause 
of the late inundations at Lyons, 445 — Zermatt, and the ‘ Peak of 
* the Meadow,’ 445-6 — the Riffelberg, and the Gorner Grat, 447 — 
Mr. Willis’s interesting description of his passage across the Saas- 
grat, 447-8 — Ilerr Imseng, the cure of Saas, 448-50, and extract 
— difficulty attending the ascent of Monte Rosa, 450 — the Bernese 
Oberland, 450-1 — the Jungfrau, 451 — break-neck ascent of the 
Wetterliorn, ib . — region of the ‘ many-peaked’ Bernina, 452-3. 

American, Central \ Question , 280 et seq. Sec United. States. 

Appeal , Supreme Courts of, review of Sir. Macqueen’s work on, 209 
— vast importance of the questions relating to the exercise of the 
appellate jurisdiction, 209-10 — nature and origin of the appellate 
jurisdiction of the House of Lords, 210-2 — blind veneration ex- 
pressed by Blackstone for this feature of its constitution, 212 — 
different views expressed on the subject by Sir Matthew Hale 
» and Mr. Hargreave, 212-3 — what the essential requirements of a 
Supreme Court of Appeal are, 213-7— necessity for keeping it 
clear of political influences, and open to embrace the highest judi- 
cial authority of the whole bench, 217-8 — Lord Brougham’s Act 
3 & 4 WilL IV. cap. 41., 218-9 — reasons for maintaining the * 
jurisdiction of the Queen in Council, 219 — causes whence arises 
the dissatisfaction of late expressed at the House of Lords exer- 
cising its powers as a Supreme Court of Appeal, 220-1 — grievous 
state of the House of Lords as a Court of Appeal fifty years ago, 
221-2 — Sir Matthew Hale on the right and expediency of in- 
creasing its judicial strength by summoning judicial persons, not 
Peers, to assist in the hearing of appeals, 223-4— suggestions for 
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restoring greater efficiency to ( r.he Hoifse of Lords as a judicial 
body, 224-6— evils existing m* the scheme proposed by the Com- 
mittee of the Lords, 226-8— concluding observations, 228-9. 

Arago, Francis , review of the life and »?orks of, 301 — his ^ birth, 
boyhood, and early education, 302 — his preliminary examination 
before entering the Ecole Polytechnique, 302-3, extract — his early 
promise of excellence, 303-4— is associated with Biot in experi- 
ments on the refraction of gases, and in the extension of the 
measurement of the arc of the meridian in Spain, 301 — his mar- 
vellous adventures in that country, 304-5, and extracts —his mis- 
fortunes, sufferings, and difficulties on the coast of Spain and in 
Algiers, 305-7 — kind attention of Humboldt, who commences a 
friendship for Arago, continued throughout his life, 307— scene 
illustrative of the interior of the Imperial Court, and of the nature 
of Napoleon’s patronage of science, 307-8, extract — Arago’s rapid 
rise in the Ecolc Polytechnique, and appointment to the Perpetual 
Secretaryship of the Academy, 308 — course pursued by him on the 
outbreak of 1848, 309 — on the change of government in 1851, he 
is permitted by the Prince President to retain his office as head of 
the Bureau des Longitudes, 309 — his illness and death, 309-10 — 
his character as described by Humboldt, Flourens, and De la 
Rive, 310-11 — brief account of his literary and scientific labours, 
311-12 — his talents as a lecturer, 313-14, and extract — his experi- 
mental discoveries in Magnetism, on the specific gravity of the 
air, and in Physical Optics, 314-16 — his optical labours, and those 
of Malu9, Fresnel, and Young, 316-17 — brief biographical sketch 
of Dr. Thomas Young, ib . — inquiries into the theories of the 
nature of light, by Newton, Euler, Wollaston, Laplace, Young, 
Fresnel, Arago, and others, 317-25 — discovery of the polarisation 
of light by reflexion, by Etienne-Louis Mai us, and sketch of his 
life and labours, 325-8 — remarkable phenomena connected with 
polarised light and polarisation, observed and examined by Arago, 
328-32 — his important investigations into the undulatoty and 
molecular theories for the purpose of testing their relative capa- 
bilities to account for certain phenomena, 333-4, and extract — 
concluding remarks as to the general condition and prospects of 
the theory of Light, 335-7. 

Aristocracy , principal points of difference between the French and 
English, 543-5. See France before the Revolution . 

Arnold, Mr., review of his poems, 358. See Poets , New. 

Augustus the Strong of Saxony, 401. See German Courts . 

B 

Bailey , Mr. P. J., review of his poems, 354-5. See Poets, New . 

Bavaria , Court of, 429. See German Courts. 

Beaumarchais and his Times, review of M. de Lomcnie's work on, 
453 — nature of the materials of the work, 453-4— Beaumarchais 
much like the Figaro whom he created, 454-5 — his youth, mar- 
riage, and entrance into favour at the Court of Louis XV., 455-8 
— his connexion with M. Duverney, 458-9 — his adventure with 
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Clavijo, 459-61 — becomes a wAtgr of sentimental dramas, 462-3 — 
is made the object of slanderous charges, 464 — lys .affair witlythe 
Duke of Chaulnes, 46§-6 — the Goezman Process, 466-72 — Beau- 
marchais enters the service of the King* and undertakes a delicate 
mission to London, 473 — the Chevalier D’Eon, 473-4— advises his 
Government to give secret aid to the Americans, 474 — his exten- 
sive dealings with them, 474-7 — publishes the first complete edition 
ot* the works of Voltaire, 477-8 — history of his two famous comedies, 

‘ The Barber of Seville,' and * The Marriage of Figaro/ 479-85 — 
his ‘ Guilty Mother/ 485 — Beaumarchais's pdlitieal career under 
the Republic, 486-8 — his last"years, death, and character, 488-90. 

Botany , Geographical , review of works treating of, by M. de Can- 
dolle, and Dr. Hooker, 490 — present state of the science of Geo- 
graphical Botany, 490*2 — the labours and researches wf Schouw, 
Lyell, Forbes, De Candolle, and * Hooker, 492-4 — short sketch of 
the stage to which Geographical Botany has been brought by M. de 
Candolle, 494 — what is meant in botany by the word species . , 
494-503 — naturalised plants, 503-4 — Moore's Ferns of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 504-5 — labours and researches of Mr. Ilewett 
Wilson and Do Candolle on the subject of naturalised plants, 
505-7 — curious facts connected with the disappearance of indige- 
nous species 507-8 — remarks on the preservation in the earth of 
stores of seeds as influencing the origin of wild plants, 508-9 — 
as influencing the origin of cultivated species, 509-10 — remarks 
on the fact of the plants on which the human race depend mainly 
for subsistence existing nowhere as natives, 510 — various hypo- 
theses accounting for the immutability of cultivated races of 
cereals, fruits, &c., 510-12 — origin of our cultivated wheats, 512-7, 
and extract — what is a genus? 517 — concluding remarks, 517-8. 

Brooks , Mr., his assault on Mr. Sumner in the Senate of Congress, 
588. See United States . 

Buchanan^ Mr., a candidate for the Presidency of the United States, 
589 — his policy, 590. See United States . 

Burton , , Lieut., remarks on his pilgrimage to Mecca, 388 et seq . 
See Mecca . . 

Butler , Archer fVilliam , review of sermons, letters, and lectures by, 
229 — his birth, childhood, boyhood, and education, 230-1 — ap- 

* pointed to the chair of the ‘College Historical Society/ 231 — and 
professor of Moral Philosophy, 232 — his zealous devotion to his 
duties as parish priest, 232, extract — his ‘ Letters on Development/ 
233 — his labours during the Irish famine, ib . — his last sermon and 
death, 233-4 — remarks on the perfection with which his mind 
combined the poetic and philosophic temperaments, 234-6 — 
beauty, originality, and grace of many of his ideas and expressions, 
236-7, and extracts — his 1 Lectures on Ancient Philosophy/ 237-40 
— his conception of the general spirit of Plato’s philosophy, 240-1 
—his explication of the sense in which Plato regarded ‘ Ideas ’ as 
real and independent existences, 242-3, and extract — observations 
on * Innate Ideas,' and on Plato’s philosophy, 243-50 — concluding 
remarks, 250-1. 
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Catholic Emancipation Bill, Sir S. Peel’s part in the* 264-5. * See 
Peel, Sir Robert. , * 

Cavallier , Camisards, the, and the Wars of the Cevenne^ review pf 
works treating of, 123 — brief sketch of Jean Cavallietv the pritt- 
cipal leader of the Camisards, 123-4 — Claude Brous4on, preacher in 
the Cevennes, 124 — condition of Dauphiny and Languedoc in the 
year 1689, 124-5 — religious persecutions, and consequent, rise of 
the insurgents, 125-6 — active jjart taken by Cavallier against-the 
Government, .126-7 — ‘ Esprit seguier/ 127 — Abb6 duChayla, 
Archdeacon of the High Cevennes, ib. — his cruel persecution* of 
the Protestants of Languedoc, his defeat, and death, 127*8* — defeat^ 
and death of Seguier, 129 — Roland Laporte and Cayallifcr ap-' 
pointed to head the insurgents, 129-30— natural features of tlio 
districts, and characteristics of the inhabitants, 130-1— plans taken 
to arm, equip, and maintain the insurgents, 131-3, and extract — 
clever manoeuvre by' which Cavallier surprises and captures the 
Chateau de Servas, 133-4 — he is attacked by regular troops, whom 
he defeats, 134 — the town of Sauve captured by Brigadier Catinat, 
134-5 — Ravancl and Catinat obtain a decisive victory over the 
military commanded by the Comte de Broglie, 135-6 — Cavallier 
heads an expedition to the Vivarais, meets Brigadier Julien, and 
suffers defeat, 137 — vast preparations on the part of Government 
to put down the revolt, 137 — attack on the Tour de Bellot, 138 — 
cruelties perpetrated by order of Marshal de Montrevel, 138-40 — 
measures of extermination proposed by BavilLe and Julien, 140-1 
— important ally gained by the Camisards in Antoine de Lahourlie 
de Guiscard, 141 — energetic measures on both sides, 142-3 — 
failure of the attempt to open communications with the English 
fleet, 143 — progress of the insurrection, and successes gained by 
the Camisards under Cavallier, 144-5 — .extensive devastations 
throughout the Cevennes, 145 — Montrevel gains a succession of 
victories, 145-8 — Marshal Villars appointed to the chief command 
in the Vincennes — his character, 148 — opens negotiations with 
the leaders, and prevails upon Cavallier to sign a treaty of peace, 
148-51 — death of Roland, and termination of the war of the Ce- 
vennes, 151-2 — Cavallicr’s Memoirs, 153-4 — Durand Fage, Elie 
. Marion, and Cavallier of Sauve take shelter in England, where 
they lay claim to the gifts of prophecy and of working miracles, 
154-7 — Cavallier’s subsequent career, 157 — his genius for com- 
mand, 157-8, and extract — Malesherbes’s high panegyric on his 
talents, 158 — general remarks on his career, genius, and character, 
15^-60. 

Coins of Greece . Sec Numismata Helteniea. 
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D % Eon, the Chevalier, 473-4. See Beaumarchais* 

Diary of General Patrick Gordon . See Gordon ( General Patrick ). 
DobeWs, Mr., poems, review of, 346. See Poets, New . 
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France before tjfe Revolution 1789, M. de Tocqucvflle, review 
;-0f> SSl^r^terfing quality of the work, bofh asjto matter and style, 

* , 531» , 8 ta - : jtbis ^ork merely a precursor of one more comprehensive, 
t 533-^Va vxtraot — principal objects kept in view, 334-5 — condition 
of ‘tjie JETregeJi people during the eighteenth century up to the 
Revolution, 535-6 — the Provincial Intenda^ts, 536-7, and extract 
— gyijs of centralisation, 537 — gpod effects of the opposite system 
evidenced in the province^^jffib d pop s <Vetat$> 536 — anomalous 
, relation held by the nobility of Wffnce to the cultivators of the 
•Soil, 538-40, and extract — ill feeling and discontent universally 
engendered, 541-2 — whence arose at the Revolution the inve- 
terate desire for equality * 542-3— principal points of distinction 
between the English and the Breach aristocracies, 543-5, and ea?- 
tract — other influences which hastened the coming change, 545-6 
— part which the literary men of France took in bringing about 
the Revolution, 546-50, and extracts — that catastrophe hastened 
by the sincere and earnest efforts of the Government to promote 
the general good, 550-2 — especially by the compassion and bene- 
volence manifested by the. privileged and superior classes towards 
the poor, 552-4 — causes of the French preferring equality to liberty, 
554-7, and extract — one main c ,r iuse of the Revolution overlooked 
by M. de Tocqueville, 557-8 — France of the day ever before the 
writer’s eyes while studying the lessons of the past, 558-9 — 
change in the French character, 559, and extract — concluding 
observations as to M. de Tocquevillc’s general mode of handling 
his subject, 560. 

Fremont , Colonel, a candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States, 591. 

Fugitive Slave Law , the, of the United States, remarks on, 582. 
See United States . # 
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(firman Courts , Dr. Vchse’s History of the, review of, 399 — his 
acqount of Augustus the Strong of Saxony, 401 — his Minister 
Vitzthum, and Madame de Yitzthum, 401-2, and extract — General 
•Kyan, licensed humourist of Augustus’s Court, 402-3 — his govern- 
ment entirely in the hands of the aristocracy, 403 — his favourite 
mistress the Countess Cosel, 404-5 — his treatment of the lad 
Bottiger, who fancied he had discovered the means of trans- 
muting metals into gold, 405-6— accidental discovery by Bottiger 
of the famous Meissen porcelain, or Dresden china, 406 — acces- 
sion of Augustus IIL, son of Augustus the Strong, ib . — Count 
Bruhl, his splendour, extravagance, luxury, and favouritism, 406-8 
— marked contras* presented between the economy of Frederick 
William I. of Prussia and the profusion that exhausted Saxony, 

408— -skill with which Dr. Yelise has depicted Frederick William, 
ib . — his mania for crimping and recruiting giants for his service, 

409- 1 Or— his dislike of everything French, and his abhorrence of 
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„ flattery, 410-11 — Jacob /Paul v$n Gundling, fhe Sing’s butt, 
V.41 4-15 — * favourable liAit in which Professor ^ Ranke exhibits 
Frederick William, 415?— his last^illness and death, 415-16— 
accession of Frederick* II., or Frederick the Great^-416— interest 
Dr* Vehse has contrived to throw about his memoirs, ib. — his 
illness and death, 425 — accession of Frederick William II., ib. — » 

. his character, 425-6 — the courts of Bavaria and Wirtemberg, 
429 — contrast betwgfen Bavaria and Wirtemberg in thd treatment 
of the mediatised nobles, 429-30 — Frederick of Wirtemberg, 430 
— Maximilian Joseph of his extreme good-nature, 

easy disposition, and unfim&s to govern, 431 — Count Mongelas, 
improvements Bavaria owre to him, 431-2 — King Louis, suc- 
cessor of Maximilian Joseph, his character and taste for the fine 
arts r 433 — concluding remarks, ib. # • 

Gordon ( General Patrick ), review of the Diary of, 24 — the policy 
of Peter the Great towards Turkey originally planned by Patrick 
Gordon, ib. — his ancestry, birth, education, and early manhood, 
25-6 — enters the service of Charles Gustavus, King of Sweden, 27 
— commences his Diary, which he continues throughout the whole 
of his military and political career, 27-8— faulty translations and 
editions thereof, 28 — Gordon enters the regiment of the Swedish 
count, Pontus de la Gardie, and is taken prisoner by the Poles, 29 
i — his military career in the service of the Swedes or Poles, until he 
finally enters the llussian service, 29-34 — observations in his Diary 
on the state of Poland, 35 — Slobodi, or places set apart for tlic resi- 
dence of foreigners, ib. — Gordon marries, dnd attains tlic rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, ib. — is appointed to carry a letter from the Czar 
to Charles 1L, 36-7, and extract — is ill-reccived on his return to 
Russia, and remains for twelve years in obscurity, 37-8 — his 
defence of Tsigirin, and consequent promotion, 38 — obtains leave 
to return home for six months, and has interviews with James II., 
38-40 — visits Scotland, and *then returns to Moscow, 40-1 — is 
again in disgrace, but being appointed by James Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary, is taken into favour, 41-2 — acts as quartermaster- 
general under Prince Golitzin against the Turks and Crim Tartars, 
42 — his wonderful skill and energy, 42.3 — state of the Crimea at 
that time, 43-4 — military rewards, 44 — Peter Alcxiowitsch, Ivan, 
and the Princess Sophia, 45 — Gordon sides with Peter Alexi6- 
witsch (Peter the Great), and marches with his troops to Troitzlca, 
45 — gratitude and friendship evinced by the Czar for these im- 
portant services, 46 — Gordon appointed rear-admiral of the first 
Russian fleet, 46-7 — commands one of the divisions of the Russian 
* *my from Moscow to Azof, 47 — difficulties attending the march, 
* *7-8 — his science, skill, and energy the principal means by which 
Russia acquired her supremacy in the Euxine and the Sea of 
Azof, 49 — Gordon quells a dangerous insurrection of the Strelitzer 
Guards, 49 — Peter the Great’s grief over his death-bed, 49-50 — 
concluding observations, 50-1. 
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, Heine, Heinrich x rcvicV^of works by, L$2 — tjie pcrk)d^tfmme(l^tely 
succeeding the death bi'n wit and gattfH+>usually unfavourable*^ 
his fame,! 192-3 — general welcome with which his 4 Buch dor 
. ‘ Lieder’ was hailed throughout Germany, 193 — nature and style 
jof its versification, 193-4 — Heine unfortbpatoly in a false position, 
194 — his love of French society, and unfavourable opinion of 
" London, 194-5 — impressio*^ made on him by the French occupa- 
tion and the entry of N^polcvn into JDu^cldorf, \95-6, and extracts 
— his poem of 4 Deutschnttt^ ,s ^^^-caJiRe of his radicalism, 197 — 
his political views as mauif%Tted in the letters he sent to the 
* ,'Augsburg Gazette, 197-8— Lae horror of Communism and the 
Socialists, 198-9 — his poem arfluressed to the German Republicans, 
1Q9-200 — is pensioned -by Louis-Philippe in 1848, 200-1 — his 
opinion of ShaksDcare, 20 1 — singular charm which the old Hel- 
lenic niytliology*iad for him, 201-2 — distressing malady by 
which he was utterly prostrated, 202-3 — liis ‘ Chronicle of Lim- 
4 liurg/ 203, extract— his series of poems entitled 4 Lazarus/ 204-7, 
extract — his poems not to he judged by a Christian standard, 
208 — liis predilections for llic Jews, ih. — his vindication of the. 
Bible against Borne, Daumer, and other German Infidels, ib . — 
concluding remarks, 208-9. 
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Kansas, outrages in, 584-8. See United States. 
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Leake, Colonel, his catalogue of Greek coins. See Kumtsmala Jfel - 
lenica. 

Lewis's (Sir G. C., Bart.) 1 intjviry into the Credibility of the Early 
Roman History. See Roman History, Early. 

4 Lieder, Buch dor/ the, of Ilelnrich Heine, review of, 192 et serj. 

* See Heine . 

Light, inquiries into the theories of the nature of, 317-25. See 
Hr ago. 

London, Growth of the Map of, review of works and reports treating 
of, 51 — gradual progress made by the Metropolis in extent and 
population, 5 1-2 —Moscow ami London the two largest cities in 
tlio world, 52 — meaning of the word 4 London/ ami its probable 
aspect when originally founded, 53 — London before it came under, 
and during the sway of, the Romans, 53-4 — repressive means taken 
by the Tudors and Stuarts to stay its growth, 54 — Mr. !N *wton‘s 
maps and plates illustrating London as it was in the Tudi "cjv 
54-6, and extracts — other maps of London in 1560, 1610, 
and 1666, 56-7 — maps illustrating London in the I8th cen , , 
57-8 — rapid growth of London in the first half of the 19th cent, ry, 
58, and e/r tract — maps prefixed to the Post Office Directory for 
1855-56,*59 — map appended, in 1846, to the Report of the Com- 
missioners on Metropolitan Railway Termini, 59-60 — growth of 
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Vtey, glow tli of the Jfcof^lon Direcf/riqe, 61^2^^ 

* n^uro oi Vjie* informa tion ey contain, 62yi London 

ijpse early an the 18ttf\$ft.aury, 63-4 — Ifc/Tost Office Direo? 

— facility of reference afforded by numbering of houae^J 
origin of sign-boards, 65-6 — mode of numbering houses ad 
in Paris, 66 — inconveniences attending the present endless +1 . w 
tition of streets, &c., of a like name, 66-7 — growth of London as*V 
evidenced in the Kcgistrar-generaV t s reports and 'those of thfc$ 
Census Commissioners, (jJV^and **M*icU^ the Metropolis the centred 
of ni traction to the real ot Jlom, 68-9 — extraordinary' 
number of country people resiyrng in London, 69*70 — striking; 
facts ascertained by the Census Commissioners, 70-1 — Mr. George 
Dodd’* 4 Food of London,' 71 — -JJr. Shrapnell's ‘ Strhdametric&l 
‘ Survey of London,’ ib . — improvements: taking place or suggested, 
71-2 — increase in the population from 1801-^1851, 72 — value of 
its ground, 72-3. ® 

Lords , House of 9 origin and nature of the appellate jurisdiction of 
the, 209 et seq. bee Appeal , Supreme Courts of. 
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'Jacqueen, Mr., review of his work on Supreme Courts of Appeal, 
209. See Appeal , Supieme Courts of. 

Magnetism, discoveries of M. Arago in, 314-316. See Arago. 

Malus, Etienne Lorn*, sketch of the life and labours of, 325-8. See 
At ago. 

Massey, Mr., review of his poems, 361. See Hoffs, JVcw. 

Mecca, Mr. Burton’s pilgrimage to, 388 — brief account of the four 
travcllcis who had previously penetrated the Moslem Holy Land, 
388-9, and notes — pains taken by Mr. Bui ton to insure his safety 
and bucccss, 389 — his extreme zeal in affeeting the devout Mussul- 
man derogatory to a Christian gentleman, 389-90 — his equipment 
for the Hajj, 391 — second stage of 1 hi a pilgrimage — the voyage Horn 
Suez to Yambu, 391-2 — the arrival at El Medina of the grea- 
carivan from Damascus, 392, and extract — origin of El Med : no, 
and chief source of its sanctity, 393-4 — the various prostrations, 
prayers, and ceremonies of the Hajj, 394-6 — his journey from iSl 
Medina to El Mecca, 395-6 — liis account of the various cere- 
monies, &c., performed there, 396-8 — marked diminution In the 
number ot pilgrims of late years, 398 — concluding observations, 
398-9. 

Meredith , Mr., review of his poems, 357» See Poets, New . 
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M. Leake, review of, 161 — the study of coins, Vthe study of] , 

from contemporary documents, 163-4 — vast varietv G*J^w^ , 
coins, 164-5— tlA Greeks the inventors of the art of c<i&lpg, 166 
— origyi of coinage, a^nd size and appearance of early coins, 167~ 
desciiption of several of the darly Greek coins, 167^9? and 
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